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PROBLEMS OF HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 1957 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic HEautru, 
Epucation, WELFARE, AND SAFETY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE District or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room P-38, 
United States Capitol Building, Senator Morse a 

Present: Senators Morse (presiding), ¢ Jase, and Humphrey. 

Also present: William P. Gulledge, counsel; Donald P. Feldman, 
assistant counsel; Charles Lee, research assistant. 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

The chairman would like to make a very brief statement in regard 
to the purpose of this hearing at the very beginning. I want to make 
very clear that there is only one objective of this subcommittee. That 
is to be helpful to the officials concerned in solving any problem with 
regard to the expenditure of welfare funds in the District for needy 
people that the hearings may show the subcommittee can be of such 
assistance. 

I want to make very clear that this hearing is in no way a fishing 
expedition, as we sometimes hear the term used in connection with 
congressional investigations, nor does this committee have any axes to 
grind. Members of this subcommittee, as well as members of the 
full Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, I think have 
demonstrated time and time again that we feel that we owe an obliga- 
tion to the public agencies of the District to be of assistance to them 
and in the absence of home rule in the District, to do what we can 
to further their endeavors to carry out good government in the District. 

Speaking only for myself, I am a little disturbed about the so-called 
welfare fund situation in the District I have said in the past and 
at a later time in the hearing we will incorporate into the record some 
remarks I made on the floor of the Senate long before this problem 
arose, to the effect that I thought the Congress should see to it that a 
larger amount of funds be appropriated to the District of Columbia 
for assistance in the welfare program of the District. I did that— 
I am having it looked up now—I did it either a year or 2 years ago, 
when I was disturbed as a member of the committee about a set of 
figures that were supplied to me at the time showing that the District 
of Columbia was one of the municipalities in the country that spends 
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the smallest percentage of funds for so-called welfare work, although 
the need for such funds, I think, is substantial in the District. 

At that time the evidence was that the so-called needy families in 
the District of Columbia were receiving a relatively small amount of 
money for their welfare needs in contrast with payments made in other 
cities in the country, and I think when we get my comments on the 
floor of the Senate they will be to the effect that the Congress cannot 
escape its responsibility for that situation if it exists. 

Now, this particular meeting was stimulated by a story that ap- 
peared in the Washington Post a week ago last Sunday, which I am 
now going to incorporate into the record unless there are objections. 
It is a story written by Miss Eve Edstrom entitled “Hunger Stalks 
Children in Southwest as Volunteers Plead for Food.” I will read 
only a part of it to lay a basis for the hearing, and then incorporate 
the entire statement in the record. The story reads: 


Huncer Haunts THE YOUNG IN SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 


It is no ghost. It can be seen at every step. 

It is in the listless body of the 4-year-old whose head and hands droop forward 
after he delivers his mother’s note which says: 

“Could you lend me two car tokens to go to the welfare?” 

It is in the pinched, pale face of the 7-year-old who clutches a pound of butter 
under his coat—and runs. 

And it is in the none-of-your-business attitude of the 11-year-old who, in 
desperation, was asked : “How can you be reached?” 

“Fear or cookies—that’s how you'll reach me,” he replied. 

“And that seems to be the way many of the children feel—scare me or feed 
me,” says Miss Jule Bouchard, Director of Barney Neighborhood House, a Red 
Feather settlement in the heart of the redevelopment area of 470 N Street SW. 

To a handful of volunteers able to feed only a handful of these children, it is 
“incredible” that the District has no hot-lunch program for its elementary-school 
children and is making no use of available surplus food for families on relief. 

This was pointed out last week in a letter to School Superintendent Hobart 
M. Corning. One of the volunteers, Mrs. Lawrence S. Lesser, wrote: 

“With all the surplus food that is being sent abroad (and I agree that it 
should be) it seems all the more wicked and incredible that in the shadow of 
the Nation’s Capitol young children should find it necessary to be out at night 
scavenging in garbage pails for food. * * * This situation could be partially 
alleviated if these children received at least one adequate meal a day.” 

How much does just one meal mean to an elementary school child? 

Nine-year-old Johnny, who is 1 of a family of 15, can answer that—just by 
his actions. 

“Johnny was enrolled in a school near Barney and was selected for its limited 
hot-lunch program in December. His family moved out of the area and Johnny 
was sent to another school 16 blocks away. 

‘Daily, he trudged the 32 blocks to and from Barney to get his lunch. 

“We couldn’t turn him away but he couldn’t continue to walk that distance, 
particularly during the cold winter months,’ Miss Bouchard said. 

One of the volunteers agreed to donate a monthly check so that Johnny could 
purchase his lunch nearer to his school. His teacher gave him the money each 
day to buy a hot lunch served at an adjacent junior high school. 

This arrangement worked well—until 12:45 p. m. Tuesday when Johnny 
was back on Barney’s doorstep. 

He didn’t ask for food. He looked at his feet as he said: “We had another 
teacher today and she didn’t know.” 

“We'll take him back to school and explain what happened,” Miss Bouchard 
said, “but you see that is the only place he knows of to get food.” 

Barney is only able to feed 20 to 25 children like Johnny each noon. 
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Thus the story goes on citing instances, which, according to this re- 
porter, are based on fact, and which, if true, I think clearly justifies 
the hearings we are having this morning, because if this is true, some 

ublic officials certainly need some help from the Congress and the 
Songress in turn needs to know what the facts are so that we can act 
intelligently on this problem. 

I was president for 2 years of a parent-teachers group in one of the 
junior high schools of this city, and we did have a school-lunch pro- 
gram. I learned a lot about the school-lunch program in the District 
schools in my capacity as president of that group, because I helped 
auction a good many auctions in the school, pies and cookies and can- 
dies and what-not, to raise the money to buy the kitchen equipment 
necessary to have the school-lunch program, and I was surprised at 
that time—I don’t know whether it has changed since—that District 
school funds did not provide for the equipment or facilities necessary 
to cook the food and serve the food. 

We can disagree on how to implement a policy, but I doubt if there 
is very much room for disagreement on the proposition that we can- 
not tolerate a single child going hungry in the District of Columbia 
for want of welfare funds to feed it. How we administer the pro- 
gram so that they will not go hungry is a matter that we can work 
out, I am sure, but the first thing I think we need to find out in this 
hearing is what is the factual situation in regard to the need. 

After we have made our record on that, depending on what it 
shows, of course, factually, the next thing that I think the commit- 
tee should consider is legislation, because we are a legislative com- 
mittee. What legislative action should be recommended to the Senate 
District of Columbia Committee for immediate consideration to rem- 
edy whatever the facts may show is the situation that needs to be 
remedied. 

That is the attitude the chairman, and I am sure the attitude my 
colleague from New Jersey and any other member of the committee 
is going to take in this hearing. We are going to try to write the 
record as to the facts and then in our legislative capacity, to do what 
we can, as legislators, to bring about the enactment of such legislative 
remedies as may be needed. 

I said to the press, and I am ae willing to repeat it on the 
record, that if the facts are as bad as Miss Edstrom’s story would 
indicate, then, in my judgment, not a Member of Congress is entitled 
to a peaceful night’s rest, figuratively speaking, until it is corrected, 
because I think we have a clear moral duty to correct it as long as we, 
in the absence of true home rule in the District of Columbia, have the 
responsibility of functioning at least in some municipal capacity. 
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(The newspaper article by Eve Edstrom follows :) 


{From the Washington Post and Times Herald, March 17, 1957] 





HUNGER STALKS CHILDREN IN SOUTHWEST AS VOLUNTEERS PLEAD FOR Foop 
(By Eve Edstrom, staff reporter ) 


Hunger haunts the young in Southwest Washington. 

It is no ghost. It can be seen at every step. 

It is in the listless body of the 4-year-old whose head and hands droop forward 
after he delivers his mother’s note which says: 

“Could you lend me two car tokens to go to the welfare?’ 

It is in the pinched, pale face of the 7-year-old who clutches a pound of butter 
under his coat—and runs. 

And it is in the none-of-your-business attitude of the 11-year-old who, in des- 
peration, was asked : “How, how can you be reached?” 

“Fear or cookies—that’s how you'll reach me,” he replied. 

“And that seems to be the way many of the children feel—scare me or feed 
me,” says Miss Jule Bouchard, director of Barney Neighborhood House, a Red 
Feather settlement in the heart of the redevelopment area at 470 N Street SW. 

To a handful of volunteers able to feed only a handful of these children, it is 
“ineredible” that the District has no hot lunch program for its elementary school 
children and is making no use of available surplus food for families on relief. 

This was pointed out last week in a letter to School Superintendent Hobart M. 
Corning. One of the volunteers, Mrs. Lawrence 8. Lesser, wrote: 

“With all the surplus food that is being sent abroad (and I agree that it should 
be) it seems all the more wicked and incredible that in the shadow of the 
Nation’s Capitol young children should find it necessary to be out at night scav- 
enging in garbage pails for food * * *, This situation could be partially alle- 
viated if these children received at least one adequate meal a day.” 
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How much does just one meal mean to an elementary-school child? 

Nine-year-old Johnny, who is 1 of a family of 15, can answer that—just by 
his actions. 

Johnny was enrolled in a school near Barney and was selected for its limited 
hot lunch program in December. His family moved out of the area and Johnny 
was sent to another school 16 blocks away. 

Daily, he trudged the 32 blocks to and from Barney to get his lunch. 

“We couldn’t turn him away but he couldn’t continue to walk that distance, 
particularly during the cold winter months,” Miss Bouchard said. 


DAILY FOOD DOLE 


One of the volunteers agreed to donate a monthly check so that Johnny could 
purchase his lunch nearer to his school. His teacher gave him the money each 
day to buy a hot lunch served at an adjacent junior high school. 

This arrangement worked well—until 12: 45 p. m. Tuesday when Johnny was 
back on Barney’s doorstep. 

He didn’t ask for food. He looked at his feet as he said: 

“We had another teacher today and she didn’t know.” 

“We'll take him back to school and explain what happened,’ Miss Bouchard 
said, “but you see that is the only place he knows of to get food.” 

Barney is only able to feed 20 to 25 children like Johnny each noon. 

“Several of the children we serve are in ungraded classes, Mrs. Lesser pointed 
out to Corning. “Others are hovering on the verge of TB, or have serious heart 
conditions, or nervous disorders. 

“Also, although it is difficult to prove, we feel that there must be a correlation 
between malnutrition and the large incidence of juvenile delinquency among the 
older children in these families.” 


MALNUTRITION ESTABLISHED 


The malnourishment of these children is an established fact. 

“We get any number of malnourished children who come to us because they 
are complaining of stomach aches,” says Dr. John R. Pate of the Southwest 
Health Center. 

“The stomach aches don’t come from a lot of something in their stomachs. 
They come from a lot of nothing. 

“I’ve just seen a 9year-old who weighs 35 pounds * * * but then weight 
doesn’t tell the story. We have two boys who come here, both are 14. One weighs 
72 pounds, the other weighs 176 pounds. Both are malnourished.” 

Blackened teeth, pinched faces, bloated stomachs are the outward signs of ill 
health seen in Southwest’s children. 

The inward scars leveled by “family” living in Southwest also are discern- 
ible. They are shown: 

In the frightened eyes of the child who doesn’t take his clothes off at night 
because he never knows when he must run from his drunken father. 

In the sobs of the little girl of normal intelligence who lives with a babbling 
idiot of a mother. 

In the disturbed behavior of the two children who saw their father stab their 
mother. 

The story of Southwest’s problem families are known to many. It is one of 
the reasons why United Community Services wants to work hand-in-hand with 
the housing redevelopers on a pilot project in human redevelopment. 

But as Miss Bouchard points out, before positive work can be done with these 
families, they must have food. 

It was because of Miss Bouchard’s concern over the lackadaisical attitude of 
a number of Barney children that the settlement house’s board of trustees agreed 
that an attempt should be made to feed them. 

“The children couldn’t concentrate because they were hungry,” she said. ‘The 
lack of food has a direct relationship on their behavior and on their performance 
in school.” 

A few trustees put up money to buy food. A volunteer, Mrs. John F. Davis, 
4704 River Road NW., corralled her friends to prepare the food and serve the 
lunch. 
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NO PLACE FOR LUNCH 


Mrs. Davis’ interest stemmed from her attempts to buy lunches for some 
oie children but she found there was no place to get a good lunch near the 
school, 

Omly a couple of Mrs. Davis’ friends, who serve lunch at Barney, live in the 
District. The majority are from suburbia, either Montgomery County or Ar- 
lington, where they know the worth of a school-lunch program in elementary 
schools even for the advantaged child. Hot lunches are part-and-parcel of the 
elementary school programs throughout Maryland and Virginia. 

It took only a few weeks for the women to spot the gaping holes in both school 
and welfare services to the District’s less fortunate children. 

They exploded the school administrative theory that elementary school children 
don’t need lunch programs because the schools are in the neighborhood where 
the children live and they can go home to eat. 

“In a number of areas,” Mrs. Lesser pointed out, “many of the mothers of these 
children are either employed during the day or are on relief. 


YOUNGSTERS GO WITHOUT 


“The result is that the younger school children in these families get no lunch 
whatsoever, either because there is no one at home to prepare it, or because with 
the less-than-minimum subsistence allowed under the relief budget, there is no 
food available.” 

It is not only Washington’s inadequate relief program but its inexplicable 
regulations, the women found, that makes the need for a school-lunch program 
most acute. 

“It is very well to state people should help themselves,” Blizabeth Gorlich, 
a social worker in the neighborhood, notes, “but relief families are penalized 
when they do.” 

“Just down the street from Barney is a teen-ager who got a job delivering 
newspapers. But when he learned a portion of his earnings was going to be 
deducted from his mother’s relief grant, he said: ‘What’s the use?’ and gave up 
his newspaper route.” 

The fact that families cannot supplement their meager grants without suffer- 
ing deductions has given rise to the term “grocery bag baby” in Washington. 

This stems from the fact that some mothers establish ‘“unwholesome relation- 
ships” with men to help buy the family groceries. When a new baby appears 
in the household, mother and her other children then are cut off from relief. 

“You can say that mama shouldn’t do what she is doing, but who can say that 
children should suffer for it?’ Barney workers say. 

Barney’s board of directors has observed that these families could supplement 
their diet if the District would take advantage of surplus food distributed by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Thirty-nine States have contracts with the Department of Agriculture to 
obtain this food. Many cities, such as Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York City, 
and Detroit, give food grants along with money grants to families in need. 

Such a proposal, Welfare Director General M. Shea reports, has been forwarded 
to the District Commissioners. Action on it has been delayed, he said, pending 
completion of a total review of the District’s relief policies. 

The Welfare Department also is pushing for legislation which would grant it 
authority to give emergency assistance to families whose breadwinner is able- 
bodied but temporarily unemployed. 

“These families, who qualify for no relief of any kind in the city, are the worst 
off,” states Miss Bouchard. 

The task of getting food to these children, states Mrs. Lesser in her letter to 
School Superintendent Corning, “is not and should not be” a problem for private 
charities. 


Senator Morse. I also would like to penpocete in the record at 
this point a letter which I have received from Mary Elizabeth Walsh, 
Director of the Fides Neighborhood House, 1554 Eighth Street NW. 
She says: 

(The letter follows :) 


a 
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Fimes Nei@fsorHoop House, 
Washington 1, D. C., March 22, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Welfare, 
Senate District Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR: Please accept our earnest request to you—adding our petition 
to that of the Barney Neighborhood House and the United Community Services— 
that you find a way of making available to the needy children of the District 
a portion of the surplus food now held by our Government. 

We are situated in the second precinct in the northwest section of Washing- 
ton, where there is exceptional poverty. Large families are subjected to the 
seasonal employment shortage; an enormous number of families in this area 
have far from subsistence income with fathers working from 1 to 3 days a week 
or less; many mothers work for substandard wages at housework day jobs which 
at the present time have 50 to 75 applicants for a single day’s work. Public 
assistance has a 17 percent cut across the board, and numberless persons cannot 
qualify for this or any other aid by standard agencies in the city. 

The cumulative effect of these conditions on the children is obvious. It is a 
well-known fact that there are a number of families suffering with tuberculosis ; 
which means that many of these children are “contacts” of tuberculosis. Food 
is the most elemental necessity in preventing these “contact” children from 
breaking down with active tuberculosis as they mature. 

This is only one health condition that is affected by the lack of proper food, 
Constantly we are faced with the problem of the young adult who is physically 
unable to hold down a difficult unskilled job—the only kind for which he qualifies. 

We who are engaged in this work with a whole segment of impoverished 
humanity, are horrified at the physical and social prognosis of the vast group of 
their undernourished children. Completely negative, it bodes ill for the future 
of our Nation. 

We ask you, in view of these conditions that have been repeatedly placed be- 
fore our legislators, to make a small beginning toward the amelioration of the 
grave national problem by allowing our surplus foods to provide hot lunches for 
children through any public or private agencies qualified to distribute them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary Evizasetu Watsu. Director. 


Senator Morse. I have a letter signed by John B, Gillilland, presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
that I am going to ask, without taking the time to read it, be inserted 
at this point in the record. 

It is another plea for quick assistance in regard to a food program, 
a hot-lunch program for needy children attending elementary schools 
in the District of Columbia. 

He says in part: 


We share with others in the community a sense of shock and shame that 
there should be children in need in our National Capital. We find, however, 
little excuse for imposing upon our overburdened school system the primary 
responsibility for caring for these children. The public schools are not 
equipped or staffed with personnel trained to administer public welfare. The 
Public Welfare Department is staffed by specialists in this field and should ad- 
minister the program. Such program should be centered in the home, not in 
the school, and should aim at assuring the children involved a balanced diet 
of 3 meals a day for 7 days of each week. In setting up the program, ar- 
rangements should be made so that the District can take full advantage of 
available surplus commodities distributed by our Federal Government. 

In connection with this matter of feeding needy children, we believe that any 
cafeteria facilities established in the elementary schools to serve hot lunches 
should be for all elementary-school children, not just for those in need of free 
lunches. Over a period of many years, the PTA has expressed its interest in, 
and its recommendations for, the establishment of adequately staffed cafeteria 
facilities in all elementary schools for the use of all children. We reaffirm 
this recommendation at this time. 


I ask that the entire letter go in at this point. I have read these 
excerpts because you see immediately that this problem, when you 
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start to go into it, does raise some procedural problems in regard to 
how best to carry out an agreed-upon objective, the agreed-upon ob- 
jective being that these youngsters should be fed, but on the procedure 
for feeding ‘them reasonable men and women obviously may disagree, 
and we as the committee, as far as our legislative responsibilities are 
concerned, sit in the position of judgment really, where we have to 
make a decision based upon the testimony and record made in this 
hearing. 
(The letter is as follows:) 


District of CoLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1957. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Chairman, Welfare Subcommittee, 
Senate District Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Our attention has been drawn to the proposal that the public school 
administration set up a hot-lunch program for needy children attending ele- 
mentary schools in the District of Columbia. The executive committee of the 
District of Columbia Congress, at a meeting of March 21, 1957, authorized me 
to convey to your our views on this matter. 

We share with others in the community a sense of shock and shame that there 
should be children in need in our National Capital. We find, however, little 
excuse for imposing upon our overburdened school system the primary re- 
sponsibility of caring for these children. The public schools are not equipped or 
staffed with personnel trained to administer public welfare. The Public Welfare 
Department is staffed by specialists in this field and should administer the pro- 
gram. Such program should be centered in the home, not in the school, aud 
should aim at assuring the children involved a balanced diet of 3 meals a day 
for 7 days of each week. In setting up the program, arrangements should be 
made so that the District can take full advantage of ayailable surplus com- 
modities distributed by our Federal Government. 

In connection with this matter of feeding needy children, we believe that any 
cafeteria facilities established in the elementary schools to serve hot lunches 
should be for all elementary-school children, not just for those in need of free 
lunches. Over a period of many years, the PTA has expresesd its interest in, and 
its recommendations for, the establishment of adequately staffed cafeteria facili- 
ties in all elementary schools for the use of all children. We reaffirm this recom- 
mendation at this time. 

Under existing legislation providing for the government of the District of 
Columbia, the primary responsibility of our public-school administration is in 
the field of education. We view with considerable alarm the growing tendency 
to impose upon our public-school administrators and teachers an ever-increasing 
load of noneducational work. The PTA is squarely behind all measures which 
would contribute to the improvement of our public -school system by providing 
for a sufficient number of classrooms and teachers and assuring that our teach- 
ers can devote their time and efforts to educating our children. 

We therefore implore the Board of Education and school administrators to 
focus their attention on the field of education; to cooperate with other agen- 
cies in every feasible way on matters relating to the health and general welfare 
of our schoolchildren; and to continue to press for such legislation and appro- 
priations are as needed to obtain the classrooms and teaching staff needed to 
fulfill the standards established by the Board of Education. 

We implore the Commissioners to discharge fully their responsibilities relat- 
ing to public health, welfare, recreation, and other fields committed to their 
jurisdiction, and to cooperate with the public-school administration, particularly 
in matters of budget and finance, so that we may fulfill the educational goals 
embodied in the standards established by the Board of Education with the ap- 
proval and support of the community. 

We implore the Congress to recognize and fulfill its obligations to the Nation 
and this community by enacting the legislation and appropriating the funds 
needed for the establishment and maintenance in our National Capital of edu- 
eational and other facilities which can be pointed to with pride and with the 
conviction that they are indeed exemplars for other communities throughout 
this Nation and the world. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN B. GILtILLAnD, President. 
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Senator Morse. I also want to incorporate in the record at this 
point a wire which the committee has received from Catherine W. 
Jones, Chairman, Area N Board, 1801 Independence Avenue SE. 
It reads: 


Area N Board of the Commissioners’ Youth Council recommends that the Wel- 
fare Department be given funds for emergency financial assistance and that 
grants under other assistance programs be raised to 100 percent in order to meet 
current basic needs. We are also concerned about the families who are on the 
borderline financially between eligibility for public assistance. We endorse the 
school-lunch program as part of the plan to give adequate care to youngsters 
here in the Nation’s Capital where many children lack proper food and clothing. 
We thank you for your interest and hopefully pray for an early solution. 


CATHERINE W. JONES. 


T ask also that there be incorporated in the record at this point, 
for the study of the committee, a communication that Mr. Gulledge has 
received in behalf of the committee, Mr. Gulledge being counsel for 
the committee, from Charles N. Zellers, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 


Dear Mr. GuLLeDGE: As a result of our discussion concerning undernourished 
children in the Southwest area, 1 am submitting the following statistics relative 
to the numbers of children who reside in the Southwest area and attend either 
public or parochial schools. The list indicates the number of children living 
south of the Mall and west of South Capitol Street who attend the following 
schools: 


The list is then incorporated in his letter. 
(The letter follows :) 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1957. 
Mr. WILLIAM P. GULLEDGE, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations for the District of Columbia, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. GuLLEDGE: As a result of our discussion concerning undernourished 
children in the Southwest area, I am submitting the following statistics relative 
to the numbers of children who reside in the Southwest area and attend either 
public or parochial schools. The list indicates the numbers of children living 
south of the Mall and west of South Capitol Street who attend the following 
schools : 


Public schools: 
Elementary : 
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Very sincerely yours, ’ 
CHARLES N. ZELLERS, Deputy Superintendent. 
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Senator Morse. Now, may I say that I shall incorporate from time 
to time in the record other communications that the committee may 
receive from responsible people that do not appear as witnesses, and 
I shall incorporate them in the record without reading them in the 
record unless I think a particular communication particularly calls 
for being read into the record. 

I shall refer from time to time to a very interesting master’s thesis 
that was written at Howard University by Mrs. Lena B. Pikser, en- 
titled “Followup Study of Children Who Were Treated for Mal- 
nutrition,” June 1956. i think it is a study that is going to be partic- 
ularly helpful to the committee. 

I want to particularly call attention to an ancient quotation begin- 
ning with chapter 2 of this excellent thesis, which is the chapter that 
ion with components of nutrition. Hippocrates had this to say in 
ancient times: This is very applicable to modern times. 

Be at great pains to know what man is in relation to food and drink and to 
habits generally and what will be the effects of each on each individual. 

Then the author proceeds in the thesis to discuss the effects of mal- 
nutrition and points out, of course, that malnutrition is recognized 
medically as actually a disease, and to the extent that these hearings 
may show that not only needy children but needy people in the Dis- 
trict are suffering from malnutrition, I intend to direct the attention 
of the committee to our moral obligation of doing something about it. 

One other point and I am through, and then I am going to call 
upon Senator Case of New Jersey for any comments he wishes to 
make. Some seem to have the impression that the hearing is going 
to be limited entirely to a discussion of whether or not Congress will 
support legislation to help provide hot lunches to schoolchildren in 
the District. The problem is obviously much broader than that, and 
I do not intend to limit the hearing to that. In my judgment the 

roblem goes into this whole question as to what the welfare setup 
in the District of Columbia is, how it is operating, what it needs to 
operate better if the evidence shows that it has such need. I do this 
because I think that Congress owes it to you officials in the District 
of Columbia who have this obligation in regard to welfare programs 
and who take the heat in the first place, so to speak, to give to you 
the backing that will make it possible for you to conduct a program 
that will free you of any just criticism that may exist at the present 
time because of an inadequate program, if there is an inadequate 
program. Judging from my many communications, many people 
seem to think that the program is inadequate. 

Now, I hope that my preliminary statement will make clear to the 
press that we are not mad at anybody. We are seeking to find the 
facts and to be of help. With that preliminary statement, I call upon 
my very good friend and able colleague from New Jersey to make 
an ee remarks he may care to. 

enator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think you have cov- 
ered it adequately. I join fully in the objectives which you have set 
out and want to emphasize again that I share, of course, your inten- 
tion that this be a factfinding and a thorough and accurate fact- 
finding process. 

I am glad that you said that this may develop, as undoubtedly it 
will develop, into something broader than the immediate question of 
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school lunches, and I know I speak for you, of course, and myself when 
I say that I think we should follow this wherever it leads, and if the 
immediate program for the committee doesn’t take us as far as we 
should go, then I think it should be broadened, again with the objec- 
tive of finding out a great deal about the operation of the District of 
Columbia. j 

It just occurs to me that this will inevitably lead us to such questions 
as the nature of the population, how it grows, why people come here, 
whether we have the unique situation, as I think we do, in this par- 
ticular area, and the reasons for it, again emphasizing that this is done 
not to put on a sideshow but to get facts and to be helpful. 

Senator Morsr. I thank the Senator from New Jersey. 

I want also to add to the record that the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Matthew Neely, one of the great humanitarians of the Congress, 
gives to this hearing his complete and full support and has ur 
me, as the Senator from New Jersey has pointed out, to follow through 
wherever the facts lead with the proposals for any legislative solution 
that the subcommittee decides will be helpful for a better adminis- 
tration, if one is needed, of the welfare program in the District of 
Columbia. 

Now, we have a group of witnesses who we have asked to appear be- 
fore us. I shall take them in the order that they appear on this list 
prepared by counsel, except to announce now that because of his official 
medical work Dr. Robert H. Parrott shall be notified that. I will put 
him on immediately at 2 o’clock this afternoon and whoever may be 
on the witness stand at that time I shall ask to postpone further testi- 
mony until Dr. Parrott can testify, because I understand that his 
medical duties make it desirable, if we can accommodate him, to have 
him as a witness at 2, and that certainly, I think, is reasonable. 

Our first witness this morning will be Miss Jule Bouchard, execu- 
tive director of the Barney Neighborhood House. 


STATEMENT OF MISS JULE BOUCHARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
BARNEY NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


Miss Boucuarp. You know, they say, Senator Morse, that an ex- 
pert is an ordinary person a long way from home. I am not a long 
way from home, therefore I am not an expert. 

Senator Morse. Well, we are glad to have your testimony. I have 
already put in the record reference to your work. You may proceed 
in your own way, based upon what the chairman and Senator Case 
have already pointed out as our major interest and objective. You 
may proceed in your own way to tell this committee what you think 
we need to know as legislators about this food problem as far as the 
children are concerned and about the general welfare problems as 
well, so that we can be of greatest assistance to you people that are 
working in this field, 

Miss Boucuarp. Thank you. 

We at Barney Neighborhood House, and I speak not only for my- 
self as executive director, but for members of its board of trustees, who 
are here today, are and have been concerned with the social problems 
that beset our neighbors. For 56 years the agency has been located 
in the southwest area. Many changes have taken place and many 
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constructive recommendations for better living have come about. 
The role‘of the private agency is to bring to the attention of the gov- 
ernmental agency the problems that exist and together to work out 
a solution. Lunches for children in elementary schools becomes one 
of these problems. It seems now that we are on the way to a solution, 
but this need must have been rooted in other needs. 

As a’ group work recreation agency, we are interested in child 
behavior. What a child does is indicative of how he feels. When 
one lives and works in a neighborhood, there is firsthand knowledge 
of the total child and his family. You become aware of the daily 
struggle that parents have to provide for the physical, emotional, 
and spiritual needs of their family. It is of these three needs I want 
to talk. 

If a family finds that it is impossible to clear the hurdle of the 
physical needs, how can they get on to the emotional and the spiritual 
needs? A child sleeps in the doorway of the settlement house on a 
Sunday afternoon because there is quiet, and why go home, because 
there aren’t enough beds to go around anyway. A teen-age boy stands 
at the front door and kicks it because “TI am a nobody. I am a nobody, 
do you hear?” A teacher says to a child, “Do you get milk at home?” 
The answer is, “If I do, the baby doesn’t get any.” Then there is 
the child who climbs over the bac k fence of the child center at lunch- 
time and is overheard saying to his friend, “Look, real food.” 

Food is one of the child’s first needs, and through the providing, 
preparation, and consumption of this food that he relates himself first 
to the adult world. We find that many of our children reject growing 
up and express this in many ways. In many instances, with a high 
basic capacity, they continue to operate at a low functioning level. 
The bright youngster does not want to grow up. “For what?” is 
frequently heard in discussions with individuals and groups. Can 
you, can we, can the city in which we live give all of them the answer 
to their question, “For what ?” 

Washington is a, wonderful city and belongs to us, to all of us. Its 
children and their future is our responsibility and if we will learn 
from the Old Testament, we will “train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he will not depart from it.” In order 
to train up the child he must be given the opportunity to grow up in 
a community that cares enough to put the welfare and he: Ith needs of 
its people first. There is no one answer. Do not look for it. Together 
let us seek a solution. 

Senator Morse. Miss Bouchard, I want to ask a few questions. 

First, did you read the article that I have already put in the record 
in the Washington Post for March 17th by Miss Eve Edstrom on 
this subject, “Hunger Stalks Children in Southwest as Volunteers 
Plead for Food”? 

Miss Boucnarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morss. In your opinion does Miss Edstrom give us an 
accurate account of conditions as they exist in that section of the c ity ? 

Miss Boucnarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is it your testimony before this committee that 
we have children in that area of W ashington that are going hungry ? 

Miss Boucnuarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Malnourished children? 
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Miss Boucuarp. Right. 

Senator Morse. Families with inadequate food to feed them? 

Miss Boucwarp. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that a school lunch program, 
or strike the word school, if you wish, a. lunch program through some 
facility that would give them one hot meal a day with a balanced 
diet would help alleviate in some measure at least this malnutrition 
problem among these children in Southwest Washington ? 

Miss Boucnarp. With emphasis on the “help alleviate.” I think 
it is further than that. 

Senator Morse. Your testimony is, of course, one lunch a day is not 
going to solve all of the welfare problems that confront you even in 
relation to the food supply issue. 

Would you tell us for the record about the Barney Neighborhood 
House, the nature of the program, the sources of its support, its or- 
ganizational setup ? 

Miss Boucnarp. Barney Neighborhood House is an organization 
that is founded to meet the needs of families who live in the immediate 
area. We do this through a variety of ways. We do this through 
providing a child center for the care of some children suffering from 
emotional problems. We do this through a program of group work 
and recreation with families in the area. We do this through family 
services to the neighborhood. We provide temporary assistance where 
we can, where it is available. We are supported by the Community 
Chest. This support is given to us for optional purposes. We are not 
classified as a temporary assistance agency. So whatever temporary 
assistance we make available to families comes through individual 
contributions and is not part of our operating budget. 

This handicaps us very much because the demands made upon us 
are so great that it is impossible for us to raise individually without 
violating our contract with the Community Chest, to go out and raise 
money. We can only take it as it comes, based on the will of people 
to give. 

The agency historically has always been concerned with the wel- 
fare of the people in Southwest. The first playground of the city of 
Washington was founded in the backyard of Barney Neighborhood 
House. The first milk station was established in that area in the city 
of Washington. The first branch library was founded in the building 
when it was located at 456 N Street. 

The board of directors of Barney Neighborhood House have al- 
ways been concerned with the social welfare of the people. One of the 
earlier—well, the first head worker of the agency, wrote a book called 
“Neglected Neighbors” which has been used pretty much as the Bible 
for recommendations for the redevelopment which is at present being 
considered for that area. These are the things that concern the agency 
as an agency. 

Senator Morse. How old is the agency ? 

Miss Boucuarp. Fifty-six years old. 

Senator Morse. It is a private agency? 

Miss Boucwarp. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Its only public or quasi public connection with the 
government of the District of Columbia would be as a recipient of 
Community Chest funds? 
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Miss Bovcuarp. That is right. 

Senator Morse. How many people are there on your staff? 

Miss Boucuarp. We have at the moment 12 full-time workers and 6 
pare-time workers. This includes the total staff, maintenance, office 
and professional. 

Senator Morsr. And includes your volunteer case workers? 

Miss Boucuarp. No, does not include volunteers. 

Senator Morsr. How many volunteer case workers do you have? 

Miss Boucuarp. We don’t have volunteer case workers. We have 
volunteers who assist in a variety of ways. We at the present moment 
have 30 volunteers. 

Senator Morsg. And they are both women and men ? 

Miss Boucuarp. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Do some of the church groups make available to 
you volunteers ? 

Miss Boucuarp. Many of the church groups. 

Senator Morse. When you speak of it as a private agency, is it in 
any way church denominational ? 

iss Boucuarp. No; it is completely nonsectarian and serves every- 
one in the community. 

Senator Morse. a one more question: In your opinion, Miss 
Bouchard, do you think that legislation is needed to help improve 
the administration of a welfare program in the District of Columbia, 
and if you do would you now or in a memorandum later submit to 
this committee your recommendations / 

Miss Boucuarp. I would be very happy to do that, and I feel very 
definitely that the root of the whole problem is the inadequacy which 
we meet in a Federal city relating to the earning capacity of the 
family and the grants from the Public Welfare Department. If 
there were ways in which this could be supplemented or could be in- 
creased, I think a great deal of the suffering in the southwest area 
would be alleviated. 

Senator Morse. Before I ask another question and ask Senator Case 
to ask a question, I want the record to show that Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota has just come to the hearing. Senator Hum- 

hrey, in his speech on the floor of the Senate, the next session of the 
Senate following the Edstrom article in the Post, recommended that 
joint hearings be held by the Senate Agricultural Committee and the 
District of Columbia Committee to go into this matter of the food 
needs of hungry children in the District of Columbia. 

I am going to ask to have printed at this point in the transcript of 
the record the speech that Senator Humphrey made at that time, in- 
cluding the colloquy which the chairman of this subcommittee had 
with Senator Humphrey. The colloquy will show that at that time 
I assured the Senator from Minnesota that a hearing was going to 
be held by this subcommittee of the District of Columbia Committee, 
and I invited Senator Humphrey to join us in these hearings, because 
I know he can make many worthwhile contributions, and I now, for 
the record, want to thank you very much, Senator Humphrey, for tak- 
ing the time out of your terrifically busy schedule to come to this 
hearing and to cooperate with us in trying to find the facts. 

The chairman has already outlined for the record the objectives 
of the hearing and the objectives are simply to find out what the facts 
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are so that we the Congress can pass whatever appropriate legislation 
may be necessary to help alleviate any undesirable conditions that the 
facts show exist. 

If you have any statement that you would like to make for the 
record, we will be very glad to hear you at this time. 

(The excerpt from the Congressional Record, March 19, 1957 


follows :) 
[From the Congressional Record, March 19, 1957] 


District or COLUMBIA ScHooL LUNCHES 


Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, I am sure many of my colleagues were as 
shocked as I was to read in the Sunday Washington Post that youngsters were 
going hungry in the Nation’s Capital—and yet there is no school-lunch program 
in the District’s schools. 

It is incredible that in a country of our abundance, children should be ne- 
glected within the shadow of the very Chamber where we are gathered. 

We have provided for making our surplus food available throughout the Na- 
tion and throughout the world to combat hunger, yet we find it existing in our 
own backyard. 

We have school-lunch programs, welfare surplus distribution programs, special 
milk programs—yet Washington, D. C., children are left out. 


That question must be answered, and answered at once. 

Must the District of Columbia be penalized just because it lacks the stature of 
a State, or lacks self-government? 

Mr. President, I ask that the chairmen of both the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee and the Senate Committee on Agriculture, the latter committee having 
developed these distribution programs, immediately undertake a thorough joint 
investigation of this intolerable situation, with the objective of seeing that the 
District participates fully in these food-distribution programs helping to alle- 
viate human suffering elsewhere. 

We cannot hold up our heads if we do any less. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the rather appalling and pathetic 
article to which I have referred be printed in the Record at this point as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


“Huncer STaLKs CHILDREN IN SOUTHWEST AS VOLUNTEERS PLEAD FoR Foop 
(By Eve Edstrom) 


“Hunger haunts the young in Southwest Washington. 

“Tt is no ghost. It can be seen at every step. 

“It is in the listless body of the 4-year-old whose head and hands droop for- 
ward after he delivers his mother’s note which says: 

‘Could you lend me two car tokens to go to the welfare?’ 

“It is in the pinched, pale face of the 7-year-old who clutches a pound of 
butter under his coat—and runs. 

“And it is in the none-of-your-business attitude of the 11-year-old who, in 
desperation, was asked: ‘How, how can you be reached?’ 

“ ‘Pear or cookies—that’s how you'll reach me,’ he replied. 

‘And that seems to be the way many of the children feel—scare me or feed 
me,’ says Miss Jule Bouchard, director of Barney Neighborhood House, a Red 
Feather settlement in the heart of the redevelopment area at 470 N street SW. 

“To a handful of volunteers able to feed only a handful of these children, it 
is ‘incredible’ that the District has no hot-lunch program for its elementary 
schoolchildren and is making no use of available surplus food for families on 
relief. 

“This was pointed out last week in a letter to School Superintendent Hobart 
M. Corning. One of the volunteers, Mrs. Lawrence S. Lesser, wrote: 

“*With all the surplus food that is being sent abroad (and I agree that it 
should be) it seems all the more wicked and incredible that in the shadow of 
the Nation's Capitol young children should find it necessary to be out at night 
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scavenging in garbage pails for food * * *. This situation could be partially 
alleviated if these children received at least one adequate meal a day.’ 

“How much does just one meal mean to an elementary schoolchild? 

“Nine-year-old Johnny, who is 1 of a family of 15, can answer that—just by 
his actions. . 

“Johnny was enrolled in a school near Barney and was selected for its limited 
hot-lunch program in December. His family moved out of the area and Johnny 
was sent to another school 16 blocks away. 

“Daily he trudged the 32 blocks to and from Barney to get his lunch. 

“*We couldn’t turn him away, but he couldn’t continue to walk that distance, 
particularly during the cold, winter months,’ Miss Bouchard said. 


“DAILY FOOD DOLE 


“One of the volunteers agreed to donate a monthly check so that Johnny could 
purchase his lunch nearer to his school. His teacher gave him the money each 
day to buy a hot lunch served at an adjacent junior high school. 

“This arrangement worked well—until 12: 45 p. m. Tuseday when Johnny was 
back on Barney’s doorstep. 

“He didn’t ask for food. He looked at his feet as he said: 

“*We had another teacher today and she didn’t know.’ 

“*We’ll take him back to school and explain what happened,’ Miss Bouchard 
said, ‘but you see that is the only place he knows of to get food.’ 

“Barney is only able to feed 20 to 25 children like Johnny each noon. 

“ ‘Several of the children we serve are in ungraded classes,’ Mrs Lesser pointed 
out to Corning. ‘Others are hovering on the verge of TB or have serious heart 
conditions or nervous disorders. 

* “Also, although it is difficult to prove, we feel that there must be a correla- 
tion between malnutrition and the large incidence of juvenile delinquency among 
the older children in these families.” 


“MALNUTRITION ESTABLISHED 


“The malnourishment of these children is an established fact. 

“*We get any number of malnourished children who come to us because they 
are complaining of stomach aches,’ says Dr. John R. Pate, of the Southwest 
Health Center. 

“The stomach aches don’t come from a lot of something in their stomachs. 
They come from a lot of nothing. 

“‘T’ve just seen a 9-year-old who weighs 35 pounds * * * but that weight 
doesn’t tell the story. We have two boys who come here, both are 14. One 
weighs 72 pounds, the other weighs 176 pounds. Both are malnourished.’ 

“Blackened teeth, pinched faces, bloated stomachs are the outward signs of ill 
health seen in Southwest’s children. 

“The inward scars leveled by family living in Southwest also are discernible. 
They are shown: 

“In the frightened eyes of the child who doesn’t take his clothes off at night 
because he never knows when he must run from his drunken father. 

“In the sobs of the little girl of normal intelligence who lives with a babbling 
idiot of a mother. 

“In the disturbed behavior of the two children who saw their father stab their 
mother. 

“The story of Southwest’s problem families are known to many. It is one of 
the reasons why United Community Services wants to work hand in hand with 
the housing redevelopers on a pilot project in human redevelopment. 

“But as Miss Bouchard points out, before positive work can be done with these 
families, they must have food. 

“It was because of Miss Bouchard’s concern over the lackadaisical attitude 
of a number of Barney children that the settlement house’s board of trustees 
agreed that an attempt should be made to feed them. 

“The children couldn’t concentrate because they were hungry,’ she said. “The 
lack of food has a direct relationship on their behavior and on their performance 
in school.’ 

“A few trustees put up money to buy food. A volunteer, Mrs. John F. Davis, 
4704 River Road NW., corralled her friends to prepare the food and serve the 
lunch. 
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“NO PLACE FOR LUNCH 


“Mrs. Davis’ interest stemmed from her attempts to buy lunches for some of 
the children but she found there was no place to get a good lunch near the school. 

“Only a couple of Mrs. Davis’ friends, who serve lunch at Barney, live in the 
District. The majority are from suburbia, either Montgomery County or Arling- 
ton, where they know the worth of a school lunch program in elementary schools 
even for the advantaged child. Hot lunches are part-and-parcel of the elemen- 
tary school programs throughout Maryland and Virginia. 

“It took only a few weeks for the women to spot the gaping holes in. both 
school and welfare services to the District’s less fortunate children. 

“They exploded the school administrative theory that elementary school- 
children don’t need lunch programs because the schools are in the neighborhood 
where the children live and they can go home to eat. 

“‘In a number of areas.’ Mrs. Lesser pointed out, ‘many of the mothers of 
these children are either employed during the day or are on relief.’ 


“YOUNGSTERS GO WITHOUT 


“*The result is that the younger schoolchildren in these families get no lunch 
whatsoever, either because there is no one at home to prepare it, or because with 
the less-than-minimum subsistence allowed under the relief budget, there is no 
food available.’ ; 

“It is not only Washington’s inadequate relief program but its inexplicable 
regulations, the women found, that makes the need for a school-lunch program 
most acute. 

“Tt is very well to state people should help themselves,’ Elizabeth Gorlich, a 
social worker in the neighborhood, notes, ‘but relief families are penalized when 
they do.’ 

“Just down the street from Barney is a teen-ager who got a job, delivering 
newspapers. But when he learned a portion of his earnings was going to be 
deducted from his mother’s relief grant, he said: ‘“‘What’s the use?” and gave 
up his newspaper route.’ 

“The fact that families cannot supplement their meager grants without suffer- 
ing deductions have given rise to the term ‘grocery bag baby’ in Washington. 

“This stems from the fact that some mothers establish unwholesome relation- 
ships with men to help buy the family groceries. When a new baby appears in 
the household, mother and her children then are cut off from relief. 

“ “You can say that mama shouldn’t do what she is doing, but who can say that 
children should suffer for it?’ Barney workers say. 

“Barney’s board of directors has observed that these families could supplement 
their diet if the District would take advantage of surplus food distributed by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

“Thirty-nine States have contracts with the Department of Agriculture to ob- 
tain this food. Many cities, such as Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York City 
and Detroit, give food grants along with money grants to families in need. 

“Such a proposal, Welfare Director Gerard M. Shea reports, has been for- 
warded to the District Commissioners. Action on it has been delayed, he said, 
pending completion of a total review of the District’s relief policies. 

“The Welfare Department also is pushing for legislation which would grant it 
authority to give emergency assistance to families whose breadwinner is able- 
bodied but temporarily unemployed. 

“These families, who qualify for no relief of any kind in the city, are the worst 
off,’ states Miss Bouchard. 

“ ‘The task of getting food to these children,’ states Mrs. Lesser in her letter 
to School Superintendent Corning, ‘is not and should not be’ a problem for 
private charities.” 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HumpuHrey. I yield. 

Mr. Morse. I am glad the Senator has raised the question. Let me say, as 
chairman of the Public Welfare Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, that I had planned to hold hearings on this very subject. 
In view of the fact that it is basically a District of Columbia matter, I 
think it ought to be left with the subcommittee of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. We would be delighted to have any member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry join with us in an advisory and consultative capac- 
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ity, but I think it is a subject which should be handled within the jurisdiction of 
my subcommittee. I can assure the Senator that it will be handled. 

Mr. HumpHrey. Inasmuch as the Senator from Oregon has already indicated 
his intention to hold an inquiry relating to this subject, I know that it will be 
given first-class and very careful treatment. I shall look forward to visiting 
the subcommittee hearings. 

Mr. Morse. I should like to have the Senator to sit with me. 

Mr. HumpnHeery. That would be agreeable to me. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY, OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for your 
courtesy and I want to thank Senator Case also. I trust that the edgy 
who is testifying won’t think that I am impolite if I do just say a 
word. I am scheduled to be at the Foreign Relations Committee, 
where we are working on some nominations for ambassadorial posi- 
tions, and we have Mr. Chester Bowles, who has just returned from 
his world tour, and along with the chairman of that committee I had 
urged that he be invited to talk to us. Senator Morse is a member 
of the same committee, so you can see how we have to spread ourselves 
here, trying to be 2 or 3 places. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to make 1 or 2 observations and then 
you want to hear from the people who are so closely attached to these 
problems in the District of Columbia and have an intimate knowledge 
concerning the problems. 

No. 1, it is reassuring to me to know that the chairman of this sub- 
committee is Senator Morse, and that the other gentleman who is here 
is Senator Case, of New Jersey, because both of them are dedicated 
public servants to human welfare. Also, I know that they both take 
their duties with the District of Columbia Committee very seriously. 
I have often felt that it was fortunate that many times in Congress 
you hear the comment that you are relegated to the District of Colum- 
bia Committee. It seems to me that you could be relegated to no 
committee that could do more good for so many people in such a short 
period of time. 

I used to be the mayor of a city, and it was the most enjoyable job 
of my life. To be able to work closely with people, as you can at a 
municipal level, is a rewarding experience. It would seem to me to 
relieve some of the frustration that comes with legislative work. 

Now, with reference to the problems that I read about, and I know 
so little about them, I hesitate to say anything about the details ex- 
cept what I read in the press, but there is a responsible press in this 
community and the papers have indicated their interest in the social 
welfare problems, and the information that we as citizens and Mem- 
bers of Congress have been able to obtain from these newspaper stories 
has been enlightening and also depressing. 

I just can’t imagine that anyone could go hungry in the District of 
Columbia. I am a member of the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 
Tf there is any subject I think I know anything about it is agriculture, 
and I think I know something about the surplus food situation in our 
country. I have known a good deal about and have worked for a long 
time in behalf of the school-lunch program. I have sponsored a haif 
dozen amendments here in the Congress for packaging and processing 
of our surplus foods, and there is all of the legislative authority in 
the world to feed any human being that God ever created in this 
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country or anyplace else. We don’t even have to stop in America. 
We have authorized the use of American food in every nook and 
cranny of God’s creation and not only do we authorize it, we will seal 
it, process it and deliver it and it can be almost spoon fed under the 
existing legislation. That is the truth. We pay for the shipment 
overseas, the freight costs, we package it, we process it, we deliver it, 
we supervise it, if you want to send it to Yugoslavia or to Sudan or 
South Africa or Formosa, and now we are making it possible to send 
it behind the Iron Curtain countries. That is the recommendation 
which just came out of the Committee on Agriculture this past week. 

Now, when it comes to the school lunch program, why you don’t have 
the greatest school lunch program in the world in the District of 
Columbia is beyond me. Here is where it ought to be the best. We 
have an obligation to establish standards here, and if you haven’t got 
a better school lunch in the District of Columbia than we have got 
in Minneapolis, Minn., then you ought to be ashamed of yourselves, 
because the District of Columbia has an easier way of getting revenues 
than we have in Minneapolis. This is the Nation’s Capital and it is 
right here where the Secretary of Agriculture is within a stone’s 
throw so that if you are short of any food, you can pick up the phone 
and call up his assistants. You can get right up to Mr. Big down 
here, and we have to work through the junior clerks out our way. So 
there is not any reason in the world why you shouldn’t have a school 
lunch program. 

I was shocked to hear there wasn’t a real working school lunch 
program; it ought to be literally free for the children. There is 
turkey. If you haven’t enough turkeys in the school lunch program, 
may I assure you we have got plenty of them in Minnesota to give 
you. We are the second largest producer of turkeys in the world, 
and we need to sell some turkeys, and there are chickens and there is 
meat, red meat. There are all kinds of fruits and vegetables. There 
are cerials which are processed and packaged. 

Now, you ought to be able to give every boy and girl in this com- 
munity the best school lunch program in the world, and I wouldn’t 
settle for less. 

Then finally, when it comes to welfare, to think that any child, 
regardless of race, color or creed, national origin, or economic or 
social status, would go without adequate food and sustinence in 
America is either a testimony to the apathy and the indifference of 
our public officials or to unbelievable bureaucracy, because there is 
no good reason for it, none whatsoever. Mark my words. It is just 
as simple as calling up the Secretary of Agriculture and asking for 
the right official to come on over and figure out how we are going to 
get food into a community house. 

Now, we can provide milk for you for even day camps. I spon- 
sored the amendments. I happen to be the one that handled that bill 
on the floor of the Senate. We can give milk for our scout camps. 
I see my friends from the Salvation Army here, one of the great or- 
ganizations. I want to pay tribute to you. There is food available 
for people like you who are doing good work. Every boy and girl 
in every school in America ought to have at least a half a pint or a 
pint of milk a day, and we have appropriated millions of dollars 
for milk. Now, I gather that you get free milk in the school program 
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here, free milk, so that isn’t a problem, but we have also provided for 
milk for settlement houses, and we have lots of milk. In fact, we 
are trying to keep our farmers from producing so much milk. We are 
spending over a billion dollars this year to keep people from not 
producing. I have just been working on that legislation yesterday 
afternoon. We are going to spend over a billion dollars to pay farm- 
ers not to produce, and yet I pick up a paper in the District of Colum- 
bia and we find some pictures like this “Hunger Stalks Children in 
Southwest as Volunteers Plead for Food.” Why, this is like a drown- 
ing man pleading for a glass of water, the plea for food in America, 
and if there isn’t food here somebody ought to be called to task. 

The farmers haven’t failed you. I will tell you that. The Lord 
has been on our side. We have had the best crops we have ever had. 
It is just. that somebody fouled up the detail along the way. So let’s 
get the food. I happen to be for local government—I wish that 
Washington had a mayor. And if I were mayor I would find out in 
15 minutes why there isn’t food. And if the District of Columbia 
Commissioners are here, they ought to find out in 10 minutes why 
anes isn’t food available. That goes for the voluntary agencies as 
well. 

I go to my home city and every volunteer agency in Minneapolis is 
getting surplus food if they want it. I found one time in my State 
the Indians weren’t getting food. Somebody had forgotten about our 
fine Indian people. I was home. In one afternoon the food was 
gotten to the Indians 120 miles away before evening. You can get it 
done if somebody will crack the whip and wants to get it done. 

I happen to be one that believes in social-welfare programs, and 
I think that nothing is more immoral than to have want and hunger 
in the midst of plenty and, as a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I can imagine no story that would do us greater damage 
abroad than this story which undoubtedly is a true story, and I am 
not criticizing those who wrote it. If anybody abroad would see this 
story “Hunger Stalks Children in Southwest as Volunteers Plead for 
Food,” and we hear at the same time that we want to get rid of our 
surplus food he would think we had lost our minds and that we are 
without soul or spirit. 

With Senator Morse as the subcommittee chairman and Senator 
Case as his strong right arm, I am convinced this will be handled 
properly. If there is any legislative authority needed, we will take 
care of that. If the law is not right, I wish somebody would let us 
know because we will amend that right away. 

We have a bill coming up here within a few days that will take 
care of it with a floor amendment, if any amendments are needed. I 
am convinced that every member of the Committee on Agriculture 
will support our request, if you need some help. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me the use of the hall, 
as they say. 

Senator Morsr. I am glad to have your statement in the record. 
As usual you speak language that anyone that listens can understand. 

I now by inference and implication assume that I have got a sup- 
porter for increasing the Federal appropriation to the District of 
Columbia far above the 11 percent that we now contribute. 
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Senator Humpurey. Certainly if that is needed. I think Washing- 
ton ought to be the most beautiful, well-governed, well-managed city 
in America. I don’t believe the Federal Government ought to ask 
any other community to do anything that they are unwilling to do 
here. 

Senator Morsr. You know, Senator, there was a time not too many 
years ago when the Federal Government contributed 50 percent to 
the cost of operating the District of Columbia. We are down now in 
round numbers to about 11 percent, yet we impose upon the people 
of the District of Columbia a great many restrictions, such as deny- 
ing them the tax revenue that would come, for example, from indus- 
try. We don’t want industry that is heavy industry in the District, 
and we shouldn’t want it if we are going to keep it a beautiful city, 
but if you are going to deny the people of this city, as Congress has 
for too many years, what I think is a fair appropriation to operate a 
city without unreasonable tax burdens upon the inhabitants, then 
I am afraid we are going to run into the kind of situation that will 
probably be disclosed in this hearing. 

I am about to ask Miss Bouchard to enlighten me on a phrase that 
we hear in connection with welfare grants, and I suspect, if I get 
the answer I think I am going to get, it once again will boil down to 
the fact that they are not giving 100 percent grants because they just 
don’t have the money, and if they don’t have the money, the respon- 
sibility in the last analysis is upon those of us who sit. in the Congress. 
T do want to say, I not only agree with you that if the facts are what 
this story points out, we have got a job to do, but I want to serve 
notice here this morning that if I find that is so, I am going to fight 
as hard as I have in the past on this matter, and I am going to try to 
fight even harder this year when it comes to the District appropria- 
tions to get the Federal contributions considerably above 11 percent. 
If you do that I am satisfied that the officials that you have got in 
the District of Columbia will correct a good many of these welfare 
problems that this hearing may disclose and have not done so to date. 

I suspect the testimony will show you can’t get blood out of a tur- 
nip. You can’t manufacture money without going to jail. 

I do want you to know, Senator Humphrey, that your leadership 
in this matter is going to be of great help to this committee, and [ 
want to thank you very, very much for coming here and making 
your statement this morning. 

Senator Humprnurey. I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I 
note in this story that there may be some doubt as to the Welfare 
Department’s authority to give emergency assistance to families 
where the breadwinner of only temporarily unemployed under this 
contract authority between the Agriculture Marketing Service and 
the municipalities. If there is any doubt about that, if either one of 
the two fine Senators would sponsor whatever amendment is neces- 
sary, we will take it up with the Committee on Agriculture to try to 
get some support there. I happen to be chairman of that subecom- 
mittee in Agriculture, and we will help on it. I don’t think we 
ought to let any legal roadblocks stand in the way of what is the 
manifest will of Congress, namely to utilize the abundance that is at 
our doorstep. 
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Senator Morse. I agree with you, and we are going to go into that, 
because as far as the youngster is concerned if he is hungry it doesn’t 
make any difference whether his father is temporarily unemployed or 
oo unemployed; he is still hungry and he is entitled to be 


Senator Humpnrey. I want to go back and take care of your as- 
signment and mine down there. 
Thank you. [{Applause.] 


STATEMENT OF MISS JULE BOUCHARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
BARNEY NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE—Resumed 


Senator Morse. Miss Bouchard, will you tell us what is meant by a 
100 percent grant in connection with the expenditure of welfare funds ¢ 

Miss Boucwarp. Well, I think that this question should be directed 
to the Welfare Department officials who are here. However, I will 
tell you what we know it to be. The grant which is given is theoreti- 
cally 100 percent subsistence. However, in the District of Columbia 
the families receive only 83 percent of subsistence. 

Senator Morse. That is the figure I used in my speech. 

Miss Boucwarp. Eighty-three percent of subsistence. 

Senator Morss. And I just want your testimony as to what your 
understanding is. Is it your understanding that only an 83 percent 
grant is made to a needy family on a subsistence allowance because 
there just isn’t enough money to go around ? 

Miss Bovcnarp. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Is that the explanation made by the Welfare De- 
partment ? 

Miss Boucnarp. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Miss Bouchard, you said that you had a certain 
number of what you described as professional social workers. How 
many do you have? 

Miss Boucuarp. How many professional social workers? When 
you say social workers I presume that you are thinking of caseworkers. 

Senator Case. You said professionals and I just assumed that meant 
professional caseworkers; is that what you meant ? 

Miss Boucuarp. No, we are not a casework agency. This is one of 
our difficulties and one of the reasons why we are so dependent upon 
the aid which comes to us for casework through other private agencies 
and through the Department of Public Welfare caseworkers. We are 
primarily a group work recreation agency. 

Senator Cast. What I am trying to get at is, I am sure you will 
see from my questions, what kind of people are your professionals? 

Miss Boucnarp. How are our people trained? Is that what your 
question asks ? 

Senator Casr. What are they trained for and what do they do? 

Miss BoucHarp. The people at our agency are trained to work with 
families and children in a group work recreation program. Now, 
because we are a family center program and because we are located 
in the area as a neighborhood agency we do more than that. We 
get into the whole area of family problems. What our difficulty is is 
that the money which we receive to finance our agency is not for those 
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purposes, so that when we give this service it is over and beyond what 
our function is written for. Therefore, we must turn to other private 
agencies and the Public Welfare Department for help. 

Senator Case. Are there private agencies which do have profes- 
sional social caseworkers ¢ 

Miss Boucuarp. Yes, and often they are so overtaxed and their 
caseloads are so high that they are not able to accept referrals which 
we make to them. 

Senator Case. Could you give us a list of some that work in ‘the 
area, in which your work takes place? 

Miss Boucuarp. You mean people that we can refer our people to? 

Senator Caszr. Yes. 

Miss Bovcwarp. There are in the private field representatives of 
the three church groups to whom we can refer people, namely Cath- 
olic Charities, Federation of Churches, and the Jewish Social Serv- 
ice. There are also those supported by the United Givers. Fund. 
which are a part of the United Community Services, the Family and 
Child Services. There is also the Salvation Army which has repre- 
sentatives here today. There are in the public field, the Department 
of Public Welfare, with its various departments, from whom you will 
hear later. 

Senator Case. The reason for my question to you along this line 
is that I wanted to ask you whether you would tell us something in 
detail of the investigation which you made about these particular 
instances that you mentioned in your initial statement, where your 
agency investigated in detail the background of the youngster whom 
you found sleeping on Sunday afternoon on the doorstep of Barne 
Neighborhood House. The same with regard to the boy who said, 
“Iam nobody. Iam nobody.” The same with the one who told you 
if he had milk the baby would go without milk. Did you get in depth 
into the problems of those individuals and can you tell us about the 
reasons for your problem? Do you have, in other words, the facil- 
ities to do that kind of job, and can you give us the benefit of the ex- 
perience ? 

Miss Boucuarp. We have the opportunity to work cooperativel 
with the Department of Public Welfare and private agencies with 
these families. Take, for instance, the boy found sleeping in the 
doorway. This is a family in which at the moment there are nine 
youngsters in the family. This is a family that is not eligible for 
public assistance. This is a family two of whose members are known 
to the Child Welfare Division of the Department of Public Welfare. 

Senator Case. Could you tell us why they are not eligible? 

Miss Bovucuarp. They are not eligible because at the moment there 
is a “stepfather” in the picture, and when there is a male figure in 
the family who is employable the family is not eligible for public 
assistance. Now, whether there would be changes in that particular 
setup, I wouldn’t know. I would hope that there would be. This 
then makes it impossible for this family to have an adequate financial 
budget. This is why there are no beds. 

The mother in this particular instance, when questioned at the 
junior high school where one of the children goes, went into great de- 
tail to tell how she places the chairs so that there is room for the 
children to sleep at night, because if she had as many beds as she 
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needed she couldn’t have gotten them into the quarters in which she 
lives. These are the situations. I have been in the home. 

Senator Casr. And I take it by implication of what you did say, 
which means the stepfather is no good. 

Miss Boucuarp. No, I wouldn’t say he is no good. He works but 
he is unable to provide enough to take care of the children. 

Senator Case. But it is your understanding that the present wel- 
fare regulations make it impossible even though—— 

Miss Boucwarp. To put supplementary funds in that family. 

Senator Casr. I see. That is the basic problem in this particular 
case. 

Miss Boucuarp. This is also the little boy who was transferred to 
the other school and walked the 16 blocks to eat—the same little boy. 
The name is not Johnny, quite obviously, but he is a real little boy. 

Senator Casr. Could you tell us anything more about what if you 
were God you would do about that particular situation? 

Miss Boucuarp. That is quite a presumption, don’t you think? 

Senator Cassz. I know, of course. 

Miss Boucnuarp. I think that is why we are meeting here today, 
because we are human beings concerned with performing our duty 
toward other human beings under the teachings of God. 

Senator Case. But in this particular instance it is your feeling 
that the major problem is a financial one in this particular case? 

Miss Boucwarp. That is right. 

Senator Casr. Now is this family one that has long been in the 
District ? 

Miss Boucnarp. Yes. 

Senator Case. I am just trying to find out. 

Miss Boucuarp. This is a problem that has been going on for quite 
some time. 

Senator Casr. Could you tell us in a bit of detail about the “I am 
nobody” case ¢ 

Miss Boucwarp. This is a family that had originally 13 children, 
and at the present there are only 2 children and the mother in the 
family. Over a long period of time the family has been known off and 
on to welfare. There are occasions when they were eligible. There 
were occasions when they are not eligible. At the present moment they 
are eligible. This occurred just recently. 

This is a child that has great potentials, a very talented child, a 
child who has excellent capabilities at dancing and at singing. This 
is a child who is defeated because always he has suffered from the lack 
ofa father. The father isan inadequate father. The father is a person 
who, shall we say, avoids work. This is not someone to whom you can 
look and be proud. This is the great need. This is the thing of which 
I spoke in my written statement where the children develop this not 
wanting to grow up, the adults who are well meaning but unable to 
provide for their children, and this then gives the children a feeling 
of inadequacy. This child is a bright child. 

Senator Case. Is the problem in this case 

Miss Bovcwarp. Financial. 

Senator Case. Not wholly I take it. 

Miss Boucnuarp. Not wholly, but it is very definitely there. This 
is a child who because—now let me point something out to you. This : 
child goes to junior high school. This child receives a hot lunch in : 
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the middle of the day which he earns by working in the cafeteria. 
There is a younger brother for whom a physical examination for en- 
trance to our child center has written on it “needs high caloric diet.” 
This child is not eligible for that type of help, and only recently was 
admitted to our child center, and since that time has had food avail- 
able. 

Senator Case. Now in this case is there a problem of either non- 
eligibility for welfare payments or 

Miss Boucuarp. No, they are on welfare and are getting 83 percent 
of subsistence. 

Senator Case. Because in this case the man is temporarily un- 
employed ? 

Miss Boucuarp. That is right. He has just recently been in the 
psychiatric division. 

Senator Case. Have you any comment about the inadequacy of the 
allowances assuming 100 pereunt of allowance for the purposes for 
which they are intended? I mean, speaking quite freely and in- 
formally. 

Miss Boucnarp. I would like to see this as our first step getting the 
100 percent back. I think this would be a partial solution. There are 
a great many more facets of family life that need help, but this would 
be a step, as we shall say, in the right direction. We would be on the 
way. 

Senator Case. Is this the situation, either of these or others, where 
additional caseworkers would be helpful ? 

Miss Boucnarp. Yes, particularly let us say in the Child Welfare 
Division of the Department of Public Welfare. 

Senator Case. That is on the public side? 

Miss Boucuarp. That is right. 

Senator Casr. Could you tell us about the other instance you men- 
tioned about the youngster who would not have milk without depriv- 
ing a baby of it? 

Miss Boucnarp. This is a family of five, a family whose father was 
a veteran. He is dead now. They live in a public-housing project 
and only because they live in a public-housing project is there any 
available funds for the family. The grant is very low for this family. 
The mother answers when you ask her, “How much do you spend for 
food?” the mother says, “No, we don’t start that way. We start with 
what we have to pay for rent, what the other expenses are, and then 
what is left over we spend for food.” 

Senator Caspr. Now this is the case where the family is on full 
welfare payments ? ; 

Miss Boucuarp. No, they are not on welfare. 

Senator Cass. They are not on welfare. 

Miss Boucuarp. No, they were receiving social security after the 
father’s death. : 

Senator Casr. Well, does the benefit from social security exceed 
the amount they would get if they were on welfare? 

Miss Boucnarp. As I understand it, when we reviewed the case 
yesterday they are eligible for additional help. They are under what 
would be the grant and one of the recommendations made in that case 
is to refer them to public assistance to see if there can’t be some help 
put in there. 
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Senator Case. Is this case one which was discovered —— 

Miss Bovucuarp. This is 1 of the 47 cases that received food over 
the weekend at Barney Neighborhood House on Saturday afternoon. 
This is one of the families referred. Those 47 cases were analyzed 
yesterday and you will hear more about them later. 

Senator Case. Is the last one, one that you have known about for 
a long time or one that has recently come to your attention ? 

Miss Boucuarp. They have been in the neighborhood for a number 
of years. They lived in Virginia in a housing project. The housin 
project was torn down. They moved into the District into one o 
our smaller housing projects in the area. 

Senator Case. S that just to get at what ought to be done, and 
this is all I am trying todo. This is a case where generally speaking 
you are not saying that welfare payments are adequate at the present 
level, but one in which some measure of relief can be accomplished 
within existing law ? 

Miss Boucwarp. That is right. 

Senator Casg. Can you generalize as to the number of cases that 
fall in these same categories that have come within your experience? 

Miss Boucwarp. I would say that our membership constitutes 
about 300 families. This varies now that we are in an area that has 
constant moving. But of the 300, I would say, roughly, that about 
between 10 and 15 percent of those families are in this area. 

Senator Casg. I read an article about a month ago in Harper’s, I 
think, about social workers. I have a sister who is a social worker. 
I have not discussed it with her yet. I just wondered if you have any 
general comment about the suggestions, and I think it is meant to be 
helpful though written in a rather tantalizing way, about this whole 
business of social work. I realize this is off the immediate question, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. It is very appropriate. 

Senator Case. A part of my education will be helped if you can 
give me any insight, from a practical experience, as suggested by 
this article—in substance. 

Miss BoucHarp. You mean as to what the function of the social 
worker is? 

Senator Case. And whether it is as effective as it should be, or 
whether it has gotten a little bit esoteric. 

This is directed, really, to the question that I asked you earlier 
about the number of social workers and whether increasing numbers 
would be useful and whether other reforms in the profession might 
be desirable. 

Miss Boucuarp. Let us say this: I think that in my field, where 
over periods of time social conditions change, methods by which those 
social conditions are dealt with also change, and I would say that per- 
haps today we should realize that the pendulum may be swinging 
again to the kind of work that was done by Jane Addams and by many 
other social workers who identified themselves more closely with the 
problems of the neighborhood. 

Now I think, and I have heard it said very recently, that some- 
times we get too big, and I think that even a reorganization, perhaps, 
of the manner in which we work in neighborhoods would be well. It 
is extremely difficult for our neighbors often to travel to get to a 
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central location. . It would seem to me tliat perhaps regional offices of 
agencies would be advisable. These are the things that I think would 
ke helpful, not only to the recipients, but also to the workers who 
: would become identified and know and understand some of the prob- 
lems that are going on. 

Now I only throw this in, but I think it must come in. because this 
shows some of the problems: Located, as we are, in the area, living 
as I do on the third floor of the agency, looking out the window, as 
| I do, and observing often, participating also, it is inevitable that I 
. should see such things as the station wagon with a Maryland license 

clrive up loaded with all sorts of very nice things such as curtains, 
drapes, and other things which are very tempting to people for their 
homes. Now this would seem to me to be something that should be 
looked into on the part of our Board of Trade. 

Senator Case. You mean these are stolen goods ¢ 

Miss Bovcnarp. No; these are salesmen coming to the area. This 
would seem to me to be something, and you know and I know how 
it is for a person who has so little, how they are unable not. to want 
something. 

Now these are some of the things that, as you work in an area, come 
to your attention. 

Senator Case. You mean unwise purchases by these people, and 
what-not ? 

Miss Bovucnarp. That is right. 

Senator Case. But in general on this question of social workers, do- 
you think it would be helpful to decentralize operations? 

Miss Boucnarp. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Senator Casr. Put them on a neighborhood basis? 

Miss Boucnarp. I think so. 

Senator Casr. Broadly speaking, is the need for social workers met ? 
How much of it is met by private agencies and qualified people and 
to what extent is the job now left to be done, whether or not ade- 
quately by public agencies in the District as a whole? 

Miss Boucnarp. Could I have that question again? 

Senator Casz. Well, I phrased it bad!y. What I am trying to get 
is some picture of the relative amount:of socia! work in the true sense 
which is done by private agencies as opposed to the amount left to be 
done by publie agencies. 

Miss Borenarp. I would say a combined effort between the private 
and the public agencies in the city of Washington is inadequate. We 
need more of each. 

Senator Case. I am sure that that is true. Now beyond that, how 
much of what is being done, roughly, is being done by public as op- 
posed to private agencies ¢ 

Miss Boucnarp. This would a be very difficult thing for me to 
answer. 

Senator Casr. Could you do it in terms of the number of trained 
professional social wor kers privately and publicly ? 
| Miss Boucnarp. I couldn’t answer that question. I think that 
would probably have to be referred either to Mr. Seeman of the United 
Community Services or Mr. Shea of the Public Welfare. 
Senator Casr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 
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Senator Morse. I want to thank you very much, Miss Bouchard. 
I want to urge that you submit to this committee a memorandum 
setting forth your recommendations for legislation and may I say 
that you may supplement in that memorandum any additional in- 
formation that you want this committee to consider. 

I mean no flattery when I tell you that I think you have been an 
exceptional and able witness and it is perfectly obvious, as I listened 
to oo testimony, that we have not even started to get from you the 
information that you ought to make available to us. Rather than 
take the time to examine you at length in order to elicit it from you, 
I would like to put this burden on you of proceeding now to give us a 
much more detailed statement than you read to us because I think 
you can be of tremendous help to this committee, and I want you, 
in the next few days, to supply us with that information, and I want 
you also to know that you are going to have at least one visitor and [ 
shall invite my colleagues on the committee to join me because I intend, 
as part of this study, to go myself to various parts of this District and 
see for myself at least what the physical senses can pour into my brain. 
I want to know by observation what it is you have to offer and what 
the conditions are as I see them. 

Miss Boucuarp. We shall be most happy to have you and I am 
delighted that you are that interested. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Now I want to say to the Commissioners I feel very guilty keeping 
you away from your work and I am going to call on you now. The 
reason I didn’t start with you, and I would have preferred to con- 
tinue further with the procedure I was following, was that I thought 
that at least the case in chief, shall we say, should be introduced in 
the record by the people that have made just such observations as 
Miss Bouchard and that you ought to hear it so that you would have 
that to reply to. But I am satisfied that you have a wealth of knowl- 
edge on this, that you can testify now, say what you want at the be- 
ginning of these hearings and I assure you that either at your request 
or if we decide that we want to call you back at our own request, we 
will call you back later, at a time more convenient to you, but I do 
think that any one of you that wants to make a statement to the 
committee should be called upon now so that you can get back to your 
desks. 

We will start with the president of the Board of Commissioners, 
Hon. Robert McLaughlin, whom we are always glad to have before 
our committee. 

Mr. McLaveutur. Mr. Chairman, might I say that I think that the 
Commissioners are interested in this subject and if you prefer to 
proceed another way, we are probably going to be tara listening 
anyhow. 

Benktbr Morse. I hope you can come and stay as long as you can, 
but let’s have the statement made by at least one of you now, but 
re are to feel free to ask the chairman any time you want to come 

fore us and make any supplementary statement. Feel free to ask 
me for that privilege. 

Senator Case. I wonder if we could have a 2- or 3-minute recess. 
I have been called by the White House for the last hour and a half 
and I haven’t—— 
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Senator Morse. Go right ahead. 

Let me make a statement so no one will raise any procedural ques- 
tion about this hearing. We have a rule of the committee that two 
members of the committee for a so-called investigation must be pres- 
ent in the committee room at the time testimony is being taken. The 
Senator from New Jersey has been called out on an emergency he 
must respond to. The chairman of the committee, I think, has made 
very clear that at least up until this time this is not an investigation ; 
this is a hearing for the gathering of facts. We may get to an inves- 
tigation phase later, Mr. Counsel, but subject to discussion before the 
full committee, the chairman is going to proceed with this gathering 
of facts and when we get to the investigation, Mr. Counsel, I will 
notify you and then you can get another member of the committee. 

So, Mr. Commissioner, will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT, BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS; ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. THOMAS A. 
LANE AND DAVID B. KARRICK, MEMBERS, BOARD OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS 


Mr. McLaveutrn. Mr. Chairman, we are very happy as members 
of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia that 
these matters are being taken up now. We have ourselves been strug- 
gling along and dealing with these questions actively all of the period 
that I have been on the Board of Commissioners. 

I might start off here by adding something to Miss Bouchard’s defi- 
nition of this 83 percent. The Board of Public Welfare, which was 
an autonomous agency prior to the reorganization of the District 
government, adopted, back in 1953, the standard of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for a minimum subsisitence and as of the month of 
February 1953, that standard was adopted for the District of Colum- 
bia and represented a base of 100 percent. So it is merely a means 
of expression. I mean we are giving now 83 percent; a few months 
ago we raised it from 78 percent, of what the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics defined as a minimum subsistence standard, which actually was 
as of the month of February 1953. 

Now, several months ago we reconsidered again this standard and 
we decided to order the staff to make a study to determine what it 
would cost—what additionally it would cost to raise that standard, 
to raise the subsistence granted to 100 percent, and we have just had 
it reported yesterday that the estimate is $1,430,000 a year additional. 

Senator Morsg. To raise it the additional 17 percent? 

Mr. McLaveutin. Yes, sir, and that is only to the people who are 
now eligible under the rules and regulations. 

Senator Morsr. If you don’t mind me interrupting in this informal 
discussion, that figure in and of itself tells a pretty dramatic story 
about need in the District. 

Mr. McLaueutin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. If it will take you over a million dollars to raise 
it 17 percent, we have ao a study to make as to what welfare needs. 

Mr. McLaventin. Of course, comparatively other jurisdictions 


may say they are paying 100 percent, but they may be dealing in 
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lower standards. It is a very difficult job to compare them across 
the board. 

Senator Morse. That is what I was going to ask you about. You 
say that vou took the standards of the Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. Now is that standard a standard that is generally 
accepted among social agencies in the Nation ¢ 

Mr. McLaveunin. I understand from discussion with Mr. Shea, 
our Director of Public Welfare, that deals mostly with cities of this 
size, and that is not a normal standard. They are just all over the lot. 

Senator Morsre. We will take that up with Mr. Shea. 

Mr. McLavecutrn. Yes. It becomes, I think, more a matter of 
comparison of dollars paid and our study has progressed to the point 
where we know that we are paying more in these programs than in 
the surrounding areas—the areas surrounding Washington. That 
we have definitely established. 

Now, of course, we were very much concerned with the article that 
the Post published a week ago Sunday. We were spending all of 
our time in appropriation hearings at that time and could not, as 
the Board of Comntisetooses take this matter up until Thursday, 
although the staff was studying it. 

As of Friday, we placed in effect orally orders that categorically no 
hungry children to be found in Washington were to go unfed. So 
we sent Mr. Brewer, the Deputy Director of Public Welfare,.right 
down to the settlement house that this story came out of and when 
he got there he was not able to get the addresses of the people referred 
to in the article but by searching around in the neighborhood they 
were able to turn up 46 families. Those 46 families, by Saturday, 
were given food orders, and we turned up 41 more families yesterday, 
which, I assume, have had food orders. 

Now when the Commissioners took the question uwp—— 

Senator Morse. May I interrupt you at that point ? 

Mr. McLaucuurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Does that mean, Mr, Commissioner, that they got 
these food orders, 47 one day and 41 the next, and that those will be 
continuing orders so long as the need can be shown? It is not a case 
of like a Christmas basket where we deposit a Christmas basket and 
then New Year’s Day they are hungry again. 

Mr. McLaueuutn. I was coming to that. We formalized the order 
yesterday and perhaps I better read that at this point, but I did want 
to—— 

Senator Morse. I am sorry. I am going to let you proceed and 
then question you, 

Mr. McLaveuuin. I should say that when the Commissioners con- 
sidered this, the first 5 minutes we were considering this on this emer- 
gency basis and we decided that this is not just a question of school 
administration; that there is no reason that children who are hungry 
should have five meals a week and presumably no meals from June or 
July until September, but that if there is a situation in the community 
it is something that should be dealt with by the Board of Commis- 
sioners and the Public Welfare Department. We would have no con- 
trol over it under the schools anyhow, as far as that is concerned, so 
we did issue this order yesterday, but it is just a formalization of in- 
structions that we gave out on Friday afternoon. 
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1, Private agencies will continue—this is an agreement and under- 
standing with them—will continue to provide services that they are 
now rendering, including services to families who have not resided 
in the District for at least 12 months. 

2. Private agencies may, however, refer to the Public Assistance 
Division of the District Department of Public Welfare those families 
who have resided in the District of Columbia for 12 months or longer 
and which include one or more children. These referrals may in- 
clude families who are not now eligible under our present rules for 
public assistance, including the fully employed but low-income family 
and the unemployed employable. 

Now I should digress just a moment here to explain that under our 
present rules and regulations, which have been in effect since the Board 
of Public Welfare was autonomous and these were their ground rules 
prior to 1953, and, of course, operating within the budget, that if there 
is a bread winner, if there is an employed person in the family, how- 
ever low his income may be, that family has been heretofore categori- 
cally ineligible for public assistance. 

Mr. Morse. That covers that family, if I may violate my own rule 
for a minute-—— 

Mr. McLaveuun. Even if the man deserted and left the District, 
the family would then become eligible and if it is a big family, they 
would be eligible for up to $200 a month public assistance. 

Senator Morsr. That prohibition, Mr. Commissioner, would cover 
the family Miss Bouchard testified who had the stepfather with nine 
children and his income was just too lew, so she testified to provide 
the sufficient funds to support the family, under this new rule sup- 
plemental money could go to that family ? 

Mr. McLaveuir. Yes, sir. Other unemployed employables—if 
there is someone in the family who is employable but unemployed, 
they are not eligible under the rules that have been in existence for 
many years. They would be now under this temporary emergency 
setup. 

Senator Morse. What about unemployment benefits in the Dis- 
trict ? 

Mr. McLavenuin. Well, if he worked during the base period 
that makes him eligible for unemployment benefits, he receives those 
benefits for a certain period of time and then he goes off again, you 
see, so that for a certain period of time and if he has been employed 
in a covered employment, and most of them are, he has that benefit, 
but there again the family would not be eligible for public assistance 
to raise the amount. 

You may see from this that we are now considering the question 
whether it is not more desirable to raise these substandard incomes up 
to the 83 percent than to spend further money in raising 83 percent 
up to 100 percent. But we will come to that because that gets up, 
L think, to nearly $30 million when we start talking about concepts 
like that. 

Senator Morse. Could we pause just a moment? You may not 
come back to it and you feel free to do this, too, Senator. On this 
hypothetical case of X, who was on unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, but he has a large family and those benefits are like the step 
father’s case—not sufficient to give him the money to buy the neces- 
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sary food. Under the old system, that family, while he was getting 
the benefits would not be eligible for welfare funds; right? 

Mr. McLaveutin. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Under your new order, if the facts show they need 
ea, funds for food, they would be? 

r. McLavenuin. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Under the old system, after he went off of un- 
employment insurance benefits, would his family then be eligible 
for welfare funds or would the fact he had been drawing unemploy- 
ment benefits and is employable but couldn’t find a job or didn’t get 
a job deny him general public welfare? 

Mr. McLaveuurn. That would deny him eligibility. 

Senator Morse. Under the new ruling, if he goes off of unemploy- 
ment insurance, even though he is employable, he would get food— 
his family would get supplementary funds for food ? 

Mr. McLaveuttn. Yes, sir. I don’t believe I mentioned that at 
the outset, that this is an emergency order during which time we are 
going to see how big the problem is and we know that or at least 
we feel that we have enough savings to finance this emergency period. 
However, whatever this study brings out, we will probably have to 
come back to Congress as far as supplemental funds are concerned. 

Senator Morse. That is what I was going to raise. You may have 
the need here for supplemental request and if the facts support it, 
why I think we just ought to get hot and get it on to the floor. 

Mr. McLaveutin. I was thinking when I heard the chairman 
mention awhile ago that our percentage of expenditures on public 
welfare are low—frankly, I don’t know how low they are—but we 
talk of this as a deluxe city and I should think it would be somewhat 
normal that they would be low because it costs us more to maintain 
a deluxe city here than it costs the average city government. 

I mean, for instance, we have wider streets; we have fluted street- 
light standards and everything that goes to make up a capital city 
which our citizens are paying taxes to keep up. 

Senator Morse. I am for a reduction in the deluxes. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. Well, we have reduced some of them. 

Senator Morse. I am for the people being fed. 

Mr. McLaveu.in. We have reduced some of them. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one question on that 

oint? It seems to me that the only meaningful comparison is not 

tween what Washington pays in toto or what in relation to its 
whole population, but what relation the payments made to actual 
families bears to payments tice to actual families in other cities. 
Have you any comment, sit)’ you mentioned that point and we got 
into it—any general commen: o make on that? 

Mr. McLaventrn. Well, Mr. Shea, the Director of Public Wel- 
fare, has a long statement prepared for you. I know only offhand 
that it is difficult to compare, but that we at least know that it is 
higher than these—that our local payments are higher than in the 
surrounding areas. 

The third point of this program, this emergency order is: The 
Public Assistance Division will certify those families to the appro- 
priate agencies—Salvation Army and others—and I mention in the 
order specifically Catholic charities and Jewish charities—for the 
issuance of food orders when a reasonable need is established. 
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4. The District of Columbia will enter into a contract with the 
above agencies to reimburse them for the cost of food orders issued 
to the families certified, pursuant to the above. 

5. Assistance under this program will be rendered only upon direct 
application of the family. 

6. The amount of the food order will conform to the public assist- 
ance budgetary food standards. 

Senator Morse. That is the whole order? 

Mr. McLaveuun. That is the order; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. May I interrupt to say that I want to commend 
you for your expeditious response that you have made to this problem 
once it became known to you. Our problem now is to proceed to 
find out what has to be done to help implement it so that the evil is 
eradicated. 

Mr. McLaventin. Mr. Chairman, there has been before the Con- 
gress for the past 6 years a bill—there have been two bills, as a matter 
of fact—well, no, just one of them for the past 6 years, a general bill 
which would simplify considerably the administration of public wel- 
fare here, but the important factor of it with respect to this problem 
is that it would grant authorization for emergency assistance which, 
as a general policy, the District Government has never felt that it 
had, and this time we have just taken the bull by the horns and gone 
in over this general attitude towards our legislative situation and 
we have gone on in and we do feel, upon the advice of the Corporation 
Counsel, that we are on safe grounds in making these emergency 
donations of food, and, incidentally, in each one of these cases we 
are going to follow up and find out what is wrong with the family 
and endeavor, under the new revised rules and regulations, to take 
care of the families. Some of them haven’t even furniture. I mean 
that even relating back to this question of surplus food, which I think 
we ought to discuss in detail, some of them can’t use surplus foods. 
They haven’t got proper facilities for the use of these foods. 

Senator Morse. What is the status of that bill in this session of 
Congress, Mr. Commissioner ? 

Mr. McLaveu.in. It is being again revised at the present time and 
will be brought up here within the next few days. 

Senator Morse. Bring it up. 

Mr. McLaveutr. It has been in each Congress for the past 6 years. 

Senator Morse. Bring it up and we will get in reintroduced and 
with this impetus on public welfare we may make more progress 
with it. 

Mr. McLaveutrn. Yes. Thank you. 

I believe we will say something in general and get as specific as 
you wish about the surplus food situation that has come up. The 
public schools are the agency, the official agency for the distribution 
of surplus foods in the District of Columbia. They distribute them 
to public welfare for the use of welfare, to the hospitals for the use of 
the hospitals. That is right, isn’t it, Mr. Shea? 

Mr. Suea. Yes; they make all the distributions here. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. At present the items which are available—you 
see, the first problem that comes up is you don’t get any balanced diet 
out of these surplus foods. This is, the schools that are making use 
of surplus foods cannot rely on surplus foods. The surplus foods are 
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allowed only to enrich their basic diet and their basic menu as served 
in the schools. 

Senator Morse. We found, Mr. Commissioner, if we just fed them 
surplus foods in the school, as I previously referred to, they were 
getting a lot of potatoes at that time, at least, but not much else. 

Mr. McLavea.in. That is right. They would make good Lrishmen. 

Now the items and the size of the packages we had to deal with 
when we took up this question aside from the schools, of whether the 
Public Welfare Department should enter into the distribution pro- 
gram, which we found would cost, as we considered it a few months 
ago, nearly as much as the food distributed. We studied the facilities 
program and at that time it appeared it would cost nearly as much as 
the value of the food distributed. So we asked for further digging 
into the problem and it is now being restudied. 

At present you have butter in 1-pound packages and cheese in 5- 
pound and larger; dried milk in 414-pound packages; corn meal in 
d-pound packages; flour in 10-pound packages; beans in 100-pound 
packages, and rice in 50- and 100-pound packages. 

Now these, according to my information here, are the present sur- 
es foods available. They do vary; that is, you can’t count on these 

eing the foods that will be available next month. 

I might say that we are giving that further study now. We de- 
cided not to take an affirmative e position on it a few months ago—I 
would say 3 months ago—and we asked them to look further into 
the possibility because if it w as going to cost as much to distribute 
the food as the food was nominally worth, and we doubted, for im- 
stance, in handing out 100-pound packages of beans or 50- or 100- 
pound packages of rice that the recipients would receive the full 
benefit anyhow. 

That is the point where we went on an 83 percent. We thought it 
would probably be better to give them the money which appeared to 
be available for the rest of the year, and it is coming out just about 
right, than to start some elaborate distribution system, because they 
are elaborate, and spend as much publie money in the distribution 
as the value of the food. 

Now I just want to touch on the question of the schools. The 
Superintendent of Schools is here; the Director of Public Welfare, the 
Direetor of Public Health, and our Director of General Administra- 
tion. The first three are prepared to make statements and we also 
have the Assistant Corporation Counsel, who specializes in these 
legislative matters. 

The general school system here has been in the past that the ele- 
mentary schools were neighborhood schools to which the children 
could walk, but the high se ‘hools and junior high schools cover bigger 
areas and therefore kitchens and cafeterias have been established in 
the junior high and high schools. However, we have 123 elemen- 
tary schools. Three of them—I believe all three of them were for- 
merly junior high schools—at least I know one was—the Adams 
School was—and three of them have kitchen facilities for this and 
120 have not, and most of them would not even have sufficient space 
for the distribution of food packages brought in from the outside 
say from a center kitchen, from a high-school kitchen or junior high 
school kitchen. 
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1 am sure you are aware of the fact that one of our crying needs 
as far as education is concerned in the District of Columbia, and 
this is especially true with respect to the elementary schools, is room 
space. So we have already had this problem and in most of these 
instances there wouldn't be appropriate space even for the distribu- 
tion of food packages. 

I will leave the detailed discussion of that to the school officials, 
They have some estimates of the number of children that the prin- 
cipals thought are hungry in their schools and they appear to be very 
undependable because some teachers in the same section—one teacher 
would thmk he had no hungry children—I mean principal—and the 
other apparently thought ne arly every child in school was hungry. 
This is in the same section of town. So there are different standards 
for estimating what that situation is. 

Now in the high schools and junior high, where there are 33,000 
students and about 5,000 or 5,500 lunches served per day, there are 
only 256 students that eat free lunches. 

The Board of Commissioners, a few months ago, had legislation 
drafted and that is the other bill I was going to mention a while ago, 
which actually we think is necessary to authorize us to pay for these 
free lunches for the 250, or whatever the number may be, students. 
Now those are students who are mostly children of families that are 
on relief, but the principals have the right, also the instructor, to indi- 
cate any other children that from their observation and inv esti: ition 
they feel cannot afford lunches and they get their lunches free. In 
some instances, I think, at the present time they help a little in the 
kitchen or something like that, but that is not a prerequisite. 

Of course, the bad situation at present is that the prices paid by the 
paying children have to pay for the food that these 250 or so students 
get. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Commissioner, didn’t we pass that bill in the 
Senate last. year and it died in the House—the bill that you referred 
to? 

Mr. McLaveuurn. Yes; that is true. 

Senator Morse. Well, we will get it up here again and we will try 
it again. 

Mr. McLavenurn. Yes, sir. We have the bill drafted. 

Now on that basis—I mean if we want to do a bit of guessing—on 
that basis, with 70,000 elementary students, we think there would be 
about, perhaps, 750 students in the elementary schools that need at 
least some supplemental food, but, of course, it is a very hazardous 
guess because it is quite possible that many children who are hungry 
in the elementary schools aren’t in the high schools. I mean later on 
they may not follow up to the high se thools, but I think we should leave 
the full discussion of this problem to the schools. 

I don’t believe that I have missed any general category of my in- 
tended talk here this morning. I think what we are going to do here 
now, as we should advise the committee, is develop additions to our 
existing and very comprehensive welfare program to cope on a long- 
term basis with this problem of hungry children. 

You see, this problem broadens “out. First, no one wants to see 
hungry children in the community. In fact, the Salvation Army, in 
our first meeting with them, said, “We will ‘feed them. If we find a 
hungry child, we will feed it right now.” 
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But then the hungry child is brought in by a hungry mother and 
your first initial look into the situation probably shows other hungry 
members of the family, so it goes to your whole program. 

In this connection, the present thinking of the Commissioners is 
that the problem of feeding the hungry person is principally a welfare 
problem and that improvements in our welfare activity should take 
precedence over a school-lunch program in the elementary schools. 

I might add that even if there were space in the schools, the best 
figure that the School Board has got is that it would cost $25,000 per 
school building to construct the kitchens; two, reexamine the level of 
assistance grants of recipients of public welfare; three, determine 
what surplus foods can be advantageously furnished to our welfare 
recipients; four, reexamine the school-lunch program in connection 
with the elementary schools; five reexamine the 2 legislative pro- 

osals mentioned earlier in this statement and bring them up to the 

ongress; six, evaluate the financial impact of the above factors and 
determine the extent to which we have the financial capability of meet- 
ing these needs; seven, continue and develop even further cooperative 
programs with the private charitable and welfare agencies of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Now perhaps the other Commissioners would have something to say. 

Senator Morsr. I wasn’t calling the other Commissioners at this 
time. I thought Senator Case and I would ask whatever questions 
we might have of you as a group. 

Brigadier General Lane. Mr. Chairman, I would like just to sup- 
plement the remarks of the President of our Board of Commissioners. 

First I want to emphasize that the entire problem here of feeding 
the needy is one which is shared by private agencies and the public. 
I think what we should realize is that there are certain limitations on 
public assistance and the general plan has been to have us take over all 
the people who can be handled under our rules and to have the private 
agencies then support the burden of individual cases which are difli- 
cult to cover under any group. 

I would like to say a word about the 83 percent of subsistence. First 
of all, subsistence in this case does not mean food; it means, in addi- 
tion to food, clothing, shelter, rent, utility costs, heating costs, and 
so on. 

Senator Casr. But food, too? 

Brigadier General Lanz. And food; yes, sir. Now I would say 
that in the minds of the Commissioners, in the time I have been on 
the Board, there has been no question that to provide the essentials 
of the family, maintenance to these needy families is a first call upon 
our budget. The question about the 83 percent and the standards, 
there is no uniform and accepted standard of subsistence granted in 
the United States that I know of. 

At the time we considered this, and we were then on a 78 percent 
of our standard, we were informed that our payments were above 
those of the surrounding communities ; that we were above the city of 
Baltimore, which claims to be on a 100 percent of standard, and the 
investigation and study which we have been having made recently is 
to determine what are the essentials of standards of family mainte- 
nance, because when they are determined, they should be granted. 

I think that present inquiry into our problem has uncovered an area 
or some areas which have not received our attention. As Commis- 
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sioner McLaughlin has mentioned, there is the question of supple- 
mental payment to unemployed employables. Our difficulty at this 
time is, we don’t know how much of a problem of these needy chil- 
dren is related to these areas and how much to a level of subsistence. 

We had a great many families who are getting the 83 percent of 
subsistence. We have, as far as I know, no facts indicating generally 
how many hungry families—on facts that indicate that if hunger does 
occur occasionally it is not due to some incompetence of the parents, 
which we have not discovered, in handling money which has been 
made available to them, or inexperience, possibly. 

I would like to say, also, on this question of surplus foods that we 
are informed by the Superintendent of Schools that full use is being 
made of the surplus food program in the District of Columbia—just 
as in Minneapolis. Our settlement houses are entitled to draw all of 
the available Federal surplus food, to the extent that they are able 
to use them, and I think it should be made clear when we refer to 
some of the difficulties here in the cost of expanding our program and 
establishing new centers of distribution that there is a program in 
effect that does extend to private agencies, as well as to our public- 
school system. 

Senator Casr. Excuse me. At this point would you comment on 
the statement made or referred to, I think, by Senator aeanapaion 
as well as by the chairman, about one area in which it was not possible 
for them to use surplus food—something of some emergency situation, 
I think it was. Do you recall that? 

Brigadier General Lanp. I recall it. 

Mr. McLaveutin. He read something from Miss Edstrom’s article. 

Senator Case. From the Post story. 

Mr. McLaveutuin. I believe for some technical reason the Com- 
munity House, the Settlement House, may make certain uses of the 
food but may not make other uses of the food. If you want to swear 
Miss Edstrom, you can probably get that. 

Senator Case. No. I thought this was something: 

Mr. McLaveutirn. I don’t believe it related to the District govern- 
ment. 

Senator Case. I thought it related to the District government or 
public agencies. 

Senator Morse. I think we will be able to cover it as soon as we get 
Mr. Davis on the stand. 

Brigadier General Lang. One other point, to amplify Commissioner 
McLaughlin’s testimony. He mentioned a figure of $25,000 per school 
for installation of equipment for a hot-lunch program. This is a 
figure based upon merely the purchasing and installing of equipment, 
assuming that you have a suitable place for it. These schools have 
not been so designed. They don’t have suitable places, and you would 
have some other costs of building modification which we have not yet 
estimated. 

Mr. McLaveutin. Plus staff. 

Brigadier General Lanz. That is right. That is all I have to add 
at this time. 

Mr. McLaveuutn. To supplement my statement, and so it will be in 
the record, we get something over $80,000 a year as a subsidy from 
the Federal Government in connection with the milk. I haven’t even 
mentioned the milk. 
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Senator Case. I was going to ask you that. 

Mr. McLaveutr. Yes. In all of the schools where a lunch is not 
served, there is one-half pint of free milk being given to each child 
each day. 

Senator Cassr. This is everybody ? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Yes; to every child. Now in connection with 
that program, too, we get a certain subsidy granted, which is some- 
thing a little over $80,000 a year, and then, of course, in connection 
with our general food program, we get surplus food. Is there any 
inaccuracy there, Dr. Corning? 

Dr. CorninG. Yes, there is; but I will correct it. 

Mr. McLavueuitn. Well, we ought to have it on the record. 

Dr. Cornrnc. The Federal subsidy on the free milk is approxi- 
mately $343,000 and the District fund is $208,000. That is on this 
free milk that every child has available. 

Senator Case. Throughout the system That is throughout the ele- 
mentary schools ? 

Dr. Corninc. Throughout the elementary schools. 

Senator Morssr. Do they drink it? 

Dr. Cornina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. You find most of the children drink it? 

Mr. McLaveutrn. I know mine do. 

Senator Morse. When is it served to them? 

Mr. McLaventm. Thev vet it in the morning, I believe. But, of 
course, I am speaking of children in the kindergarten and first grade. 
I better let the schools testify on that. 

Senator Morse. All right: we will come to it. 

Commissioner Karrick. 

Mr. Karrick. I am afraid that anything I would say might be 
repetitious. I support what the President of the Board has said. I 
feel that it is our unqualified attitude, categorically we want no hun- 
gry children. We feel, although we do not want to belittle the hu- 
manitarian aspect of the problem, nevertheless there is to a certain 
extent a quarter of a year involved in feeding the children. Feeding 
hungry children 1 meal a day for 180 days does not correct an annual 
problem of hungry children, and therefore I hope that we keep our 
vision clear as to what may be decided upon as to the practical ap- 
proach to alleviate this condition. 

Senator Morsr. That is exactly, Commissioner, why I said in my 
opening statement that this was not a school-lunch hearing solely. 
I suggested, as you are now pointing out, to the Commissioners that 
we have a welfare problem before us, and we have to find out what 
those welfare problems are, of which a school-lunch program, to the 
extent that it is anywhere feasible, will be a part. 

Mr. Karrick. Certainly, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. McLaughlin, can I ask you a question about 
the statement you made earlier when you said that you took the 
figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for February 1953 in de- 
termining the base for your subsistence allowance, and your then 
78 percent of it, and then you raised it to 83 percent. Now do you 
know ‘or could you supply us—we can have counsel get it for us— 
what was the cost-of-living index for Washington, D. C., in February 
1953, as compared with the cost-of-living index in Washington for 
March 1957? 
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Mr. McLaveuiin. We can supply that, Mr. Chairman. I -know 
that, it hasn’t greatly increased. | checked that this morning and 
find that it hasn't greatly increased, but we will supply it for the 
record. , ft 

May I ask off the record if any of our staff here has that mforma- 
tion 4 

Brigadier General Lane. 1 believe that is shown in this table, Mr. 
Chairman, as being 1.7 percent. This is a table which I beheve our 
Director of Welfare will discuss im his presentation. 

Senator Morse. I just make the point here, because whatever ad- 
justinent needs to be made should be made: in this matter of per- 
centage you are now discussing, of subsistence. 

Mr. McLavenix. Yes. Our shift from 78 to 83 is certainly more 
than adjusted for that. 

Senator Mors. I also say for myself, and I am sure my colleagues 
want more information on it, too. [think you have been very help- 
ful to us in pointing out that this so-called 100 percent subsistence 
allowance apparently is a very fleeting figure on a comparative basis, 
us you studied the amounts allowed in various cities, but I do think 
it is particularly apropos—I won't do this a great deal, but when I 
think it will stvengten the record, I will do it—I think it is apropos 
that I read a paragraph out of Mrs. Pikser’s thesis that IL think 
we ought to consider on this matter of your point concerning family 
needs and how they may vary. 

On page 15 she says: 

How much does the average worker’s family need to live in the large 
cities of the United States of America? This question was directed to the 
3ureau of Labor Statistics by the Labor and Federal Security Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives in the 
spring of 1945. <A family of 4 persons was used as a basis for findings which 
eovered 34 large cities. This is not a subsistence budget, nor is it a luxury 
budget ; it is an attempt to describe and measure a modest but adequate standard 
of living. It was arrived at by using actual family expenditures, as well as 
the information given by experts on standards for food, clothing, housing, 
and so forth. The concluding figure arrived at showed that in Washington, 
D. C., in June 1247, it took $3,458 for this sized family to live. A subsequent 
repricing of the items in the budget indicates that in October 1951 the total 
budget figure for Washington, D. C., was $4,450 and the total food budget for 
the same location was $1,352. 

Now, I have put it in the record because of the reference to the food 
budget, keeping in mind that here again we are dealing not with a 
subsistence food budget. but a food budget , as the author points out, 
above that level. She doesn’t use the phrase that is so common m 
the literature, but I, knowing the Bureau of Labor Statistics basis 
of analysis, assume that we ave dealing here with the so-called budget 
of health and decency which is above the subsistence budget, but below, 
of course, what she refers to as the luxury budget. But I don’t think 
you would find a great deal of difference in the food item. 

I think the food budget item for a family budget of so-called health 
and decency would be somewhat higher than a subsistence budget, 
but not very much, because my rec ollection of the literature is that 
a food subsistence budget is a budget that will maintain the individual 
and the family in health, and I don’t see how you ean go below that 
under the term ‘ ‘subsistence, and I take it for granted that this ¢ figure 
of $1,350, approximately, is the figure that would have some bearing 
even on a food budget for subsistence for a family of four. 
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Mr. McLaveuutn. Mr. Chairman, I have a note here that you might 
want to put in the record at that point. I was advised yesterday by 
Mr. Shea that in order to raise all substandard family income in Wash. 
ington, D. C., up to $2,500 a year would cost about $35 million. 

Senator Morse. I am glad to have that in the record. 

Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Just on that point, is that a standard sized family 
of four? 

Mr. McLaveuttn. May we call on Mr. Shea? 

Senator Case. Just for that figure. 

; 1 Suea. Yes, sir; that is a mother and three children sized 
amily. 

adhe Case. A mother and three children? 

Mr. Suea. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Any further questions, Senator Case? 

Senator Casr. Perhaps this was done when I was out of the room 
or maybe I didn’t hear it when I was here, but just to get on the 
record for my information the meaning of that 83 percent; does it 
mean that you don’t give anybody 100 percent, that it is 83 percent of 
something which is tops? Is that right? 

Mr. McLaventutn. Tops is $200. That is the highest figure that a 
family of any size may get as public assistance in the District of 
Columbia. Eighty-three percent—now, is that a maximum figure, 
Mr. Shea? 

Mr. Sura. That 83 percent is applicable to all categories of 
assistance. 

Mr. McLaveutn. When you speak of maximum assistance, is that 
83 percent ¢ 

Mr. Sura. Maximum assistance is $200 a month regardless of the 
size of the family. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. No supplementals are added to the 83 percent? 

Mr. Suea. No. 

Senator Case. I think you know what my problem is. 

Brigadier General Lane. I think Mr. Shea could probably best 
explain it. Could you explain the breakdown and how you compute 
this allowance for the family and where the 83 percent comes into 
that computation ? 

Senator Morse. Let’s have it at this point, Mr. Shea, although we 
are taking your longer testimony later. In view of the fact that 
there has been this much discussion already, let’s get this 83-percent 
figure explained on the record. 

You speak of $200 maximum for any family. That is, if it is a 
mother of 9 children and a stepfather, as Miss Bouchard testified 
aoaaty if they were eligible that would be the most they could get, 
$200 ? 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir; that is correct. There were several factors 
involved in those questions you have raised. Actually in our public- 
assistance budget, we havea bare minimum. We have ashelter allow- 
ance, and we do have a study of how we compare with other cities 
and other States on that. We have an allowance for food and we 
have a study with respect to that. We have an allowance for cloth- 
ing and we have a study as to how we compare with other States, 
and we have a general wording entitled “Personal and Household 
Expenses.” 
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Those are the four major items that constitute the public-assistance 
budget. Now there is this 83-percent figure, which is applicable 
to all categories of assistance and you know there are 4 of them 
federally matched and 1 local category of assistance. 

Now this reference that has been made with respect to the father 
who was working and there are nine children in the family, I am 
sure Miss Bouchard and everybody in welfare in the District of 
Columbia knows exactly what family she is talking about because 
I don’t think any of us has the answer to that particular family 
problem, and personally I have a real question as to whether money 
alone is the answer to that particular family. That family has an 
income of $56 a week. The family needs services from either public 
or private agencies in order to help them to intelligently manage 
that money and to raise the children as best they can be instructed 
to do. 

We have had, since January 1, 1955, a regulation which was ap- 
proved by the Public Welfare Advisory Council with respect to the 
so-called absent father. As you probably know, about 75 percent 
of the problem in the District of Columbia is a result of absent 
fathers. There are approximately, I believe, if I remember the sta- 
tistics correctly, as of February 28, 7,430 children, underage de- 
pendent children, in the city and as of that date 75 percent of them 
are there because of absent fathers. 

Now we felt that since we were reasonably certain in a great many 
instances it was because the father was absent, but there was another 
man physically living in the home and enjoying the privileges of the 
husband and working regularly that he should assume the respon- 
sibilities for maintenance of the family of which he was a part 
and that, basically, is what the substance of our regulation was. 

Senator Morse. Now if it is all right with you, Senator Case—you 
raised the question. 

Senator Case. I will come back to my question. You go ahead. 

Senator Morse. I want you to proceed on the 83-percent matter. 

Senator Casr. I am sorry, but his last statement interests me, as it 
does you, but I still don’t know what the 83 percent consists of or 
what it is used for. I don’t mean that anybody has been inadequate, 
but I was probably out of the room. 

Senator Morse. May I supplement what the Senator said? I just 
happen to be one of these fellows that likes to talk in terms of a hypo- 
thetical situation, so let me take a family. Forget about this family 
with the 9 youngsters, but I want you to take another one with 9 young- 
sters and a mother and father. The father has TB and he does a little 
janitor work and lawn work, but that is about allhecando. They need 
money. They need it for clothing; they need it for shelter; for elec- 
tricity, for food to supplement it. I bring the family case down to 
you. What is going to happen to it? Where does the 83 percent 
apply to that family ¢ 

Mr. Sura. That man, according to our present regulations, is ap- 
parently employable. Granted he may be only cutting the lawn, he 
may be able to do it only 3 days a week, but physically he is able to 
work. That person would not be eligible for assistance. 

Senator Casr. You mean not at all? 
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Senator Morse. Up until this temporary order. 

Mr. Sura. Yes, until the temporary order, but basically he is able 
to work physically as demonstrated by the fact he does work and the 
District of Columbia Department of Welfare have felt that if we were 
to get 3 things first we would have accomplished considerable: a hun- 
dred percent of grants with an annual adjustment to keep that to 
current costs and that would be, roughly, about $350,000 a year in 
addition to the figure that Commissioner McLaughlin mentioned of 
upproximately $1 430,000, 

The second factor is this matter of public assistance bill which has 
actually been in the hands of Congress approximately 6 years, but 
actnally and historically has been in the mill for about 12 years and 
one of the real factors in that particular bill, among many other food 
features, is this factor of emergency assistance, It 1s an authorization 
to give emergency assistance. 

Senator Moxsé. All right, lL aim going back to my family now. 

Mr. Suna. Since Mr. — is closer to the details, niay [cali on 
him? Heisthe Deputy Director of Welfare. 

Mr. Brewer. I| will try to answer it, sir. 

Senator Morsr. | got one answer and Senator Case and [ave pound- 
ing on the same issue. To change the facts, he can't do anything; he 
is bedridden. 

Senator Case. In other words, he is eligible. 

Senator Morse. What are you going to do with hin / 

Mr. Brewer. May | attempt to expl: iin the S83 percent grant ou this 
basis: Let us assume that in accordance with the budget standards that 
we use, and which inelude food, rent, shelter and so forth, we figure 
under our standards that that family requiie. plo to meet their needs. 
They do not receive $100; they receice $83. In other words, we take 
the total needs of our families, aud in accordance with our current 
standards deduct from that 17 percent at the moment. 

Senator Case. So, in effect, 83 percent of what you think is desirable 
is your top ¢ 

Mr. Brewer. Is given in accordance with the standards we are now 
using. 

Senator Morse. Wait aminute. Lam not that fast. Go back tomy 
9-youngster family with the father bedridden. Would they be en- 
titled, theoretically, to $200 a month ¢ 

Mr. Brewer. Well, they would not be entitled to more than $200. 

Senator Morse. That is the most they could get / 

Mr. Brewer. That is the most they could get. 

Senator Morse. And if you thought they were entitled to S200, you 
would give them 83 percent of that ¢ 

Mr. Brewer. No, sir: we would give them the $200, assuming that 
that family’s total needs—if we could forget the 83 percent for a min- 
ute, assuming that this family, in our standards, required $250 a 
month, we would deduct from that § $250 the 17 percent. I am not a 
mathematician. If that was still over $200, we would give them only 
$200. 

Senator Morse. So if your analysis showed we had a family with 15 
youngsters that needed $350, the maximum you would give them 
would be $200, in any event / 
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Mr. Brewer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. But if we had a family with one child and you 
decided their needs were $150, you would give them 83 percent of $150 ¢ 

Mr. Brewer. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. I thmk I have it. 

Now one other thing: If a family has an income of $20 a week from, 
say, social security, would the maximum assistance that you would give 
that family be $120 per month? 

Mr. Brewer. We would deduct—and under the Federal statute we 
must deduct—all resources, so that we would deduct from the grant 
that we determined the $20-a-week income, and they would receive 
that. 

Senator Cask. In other words, you deduct it from the maximum that 
they are entitied to get; that is, from the $200 ¢ 

Mr. Brewer. We have to deduct it; yes. Lam sure | am correct on 
that. 

Senator Case. Lf you determined it was a family that was entitled to 
receive at least $200. 

Mr. Brewer. ‘That is right, assuming all other eligible faetors. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Senator CAse. On the question of standards, you say your stand- 
urds—Senator Morse was talking recently about the modest but ade- 
quate budget suggested several years ago by the Department of Labor 
people and surmised that probably the food allowance there was not 
greatly different from a subsistence food allowance. I wonder if you 
could comment on that in relation to what your actual standards are. 

Mr. Brewer. We use for our budget standard for food the minimum 
subsistence standard budget as put out by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Senator Case. That is a reduced budget from a normal family 
budget 4 

Mr. Brewer. Of course it has to be priced in each locality. 

Senator Case. Yes. Have you any general idea as to how much less 
it would be than this modest’ budget or adequate budget figure that 
Senator Morse was talking about 4 

Mr. Brewer. The one the Senator refers to, which I say I inter- 
preted to be a budget of health and decency, is, in round numbers, 
51,350 as of October 1951, for a family of four. 

Senator Case. How much lower would a food subsistence budget be 
us put out by the Department of Agriculture / 

Mr. Snea. [think anything we would say would be a pure guess. 

Mr. Brewer. [ think I would rather submit that information, if 1 
could, Senator. These figures ave very difficult to remember. 

Senator Case. Of course, this is true, is it not: no matter how you 
computed the allowance and how you allow so much for food and so 
much for rent, you give them a lump sum and have no control over how 
the family spends it 

Mr. Brewer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. I want to thank you gentlemen very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., a recess was taken until 2 p.m. the same 
day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Senators Morse and Case.) 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Dr. Robert Parrott, Children’s 
Hospital. 

Dr. Parrott, you proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT H. PARROTT, CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


Dr. Parrorr. I wanted to preface what I had to say with a few 
comments. I presume, not having been here this morning, but hav- 
ing read the papers and having talked with your counsel a little bit, 
that what the committee wants out of the hearings is, first of all, some 
estimate of the extent of undernutrition in the community, and par- 
on that undernutrition related to social-economic factors and 
particularly that which is amenable to correction—something that 
we can do something about. 

Senator Morsr. Your analysis is exactly what we want. 

Dr. Parrorr. Having heard, first, about the possibility of our play- 
ing a role in your hearings toward the end of last week, we have not 
had time really, and this must be clear, really, to analyze in a statis- 
tical way the information available in the hospital records to say pre- 
cisely how many cases of undernutrition might occur in certain 
segments of hospitalized children. 

urther, I think that certain factors should be brought out if the 
committee is not aware of them. 

The first is that not all cases of undernutrition or nutritional anemia 
enter a hospital and, in the converse, many of the patients who do | 
enter the hospital have other complicating illnesses, so that what I : 
have to say is based on hospital figures and is slanted with those two | 
factors in mind and is slanted particularly along a therapeutic line, 
rather than along an epidemiological line. By that I mean our con- : 
cern when the emer comes to us is to get, primarily, a diagnosis | 

1 


and then related thereto, to find out how to prevent further disability 
in him. 

So what I have to say is through our own window, through the 
window of the hospital. : 

Now, 1 minute to expand on the therapeutic approach, as it might 
be viewed from the point of view of any pediatrician, but particularly 
one who watches a lot of children coming through a hospital under- 
nourished. 

When I say ours is a therapeutic approach, I think you can take 
that and put it at one end of the spectrum and say an epidemiological 
approach is at the other end of the spectrum. We start with the 
child, the child admitted because he is undernourished. Our first 
problem is to make a diagnosis, to diagnose whether he is under- 
nourished totally or whether he is undernourished in one specific area, 
and this I want to explain a little further because of some of the 
figures I will give. I will give some figures based on nutritional 


anemia. 
A child who has nutritional anemia is not totally undernourished, 
but he lacks particularly iron because he didn’t get it for any number 


of reasons. Anyhow, we have to make a diagnosis first and then hav- 
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ing made the diagnosis and as a part of the diagnosis, we are con- 
cerned with whether this child is undernourished because of some 
intrinsic disease. 

Now, this, I think, is out of the picture as far as the community 
goes. This is a medical problem. Some children may be undernour- 
ished because they can’t absorb food, because they have diarrhea and 
pass it through too fast, and so on. But we do need to concern 
ourselves with whether the undernutrition is extrinsic to the patient 
in its origin and this I think is undoubtedly what the community is 
concerned with, and this has to be a part of our diagnosis, but this is 
beginning to bring us over to the other end of the spectrum. 

We are concerned, then, with the treating of the patient specifically. 
We get food or a replacement for food in the way of a medication 
into the patient. But that, then, is where we really have to merge 
with the community facilities and through our Social Service Depart- 
ment particularly, in cooperation with the Health Department and 
Welfare Division and other community facilities, we then all concern 
ourselves as a part of the treatment with how to prevent this in this 
specific child, but more with how to prevent it in the community. Here 
is where our end of it merges with the community end of it. 

Now I think there are two main elements in preventing it and the 
first one is true relief measures. Very nonspecifically I mention that. 
And the second is true education. I think that means your Welfare 
Department and Health Department. 

With that by way of preface to let you know what I have to say, 
the figures are based on the other end of the spectrum. Here are some 
of the things we can say that might indicate to you to some extent the 
degree of the problem in the community. 

By rough estimate, we feel that from 3 to 5 percent of the patients 
entering our outpatient department—these are all staff patients and 
there are about 70,000 that come through the department a year—from 
3 to 5 percent of them have relatively severe degrees of nutritional 
anemia. Up to 10 percent of the patients admitted to the hospital, 
staff patients admitted to the hospital, have relatively severe degrees 
of nutritional anemia, and there are varying degrees of it. Many 
children in homes that have every social-economic provision have nu- 
tritional anemia because someone forgot to give them enough meat or 
enough iron and so on, but relatively severe anemia is usually related 
to a social-economic factor. That is 10 percent of the patients 
admitted. 

Another way we tried to look at this in the short time available was 
through the Social Service Department. 

First I should mention that as a part of this spectrum of looking at 
the problem that I mentioned, at a certain point we will ask the coop- 
eration of the Social Service Department, so that many cases—not all, 
but many—of nutritional anemia with undernutrition are referred to 
our Social Service Department for consultation and help. 

In a 3-month period, 112 patients—that is a recent 3 months—were 
referred to the Social Service Department. Thirty percent of those 
were referred for problems of nutrition, undernutrition, or nutri- 
tional anemia. 

One other way of looking at it was to take the number of truly 
severe malnutritions; that is, the ones that we would sign out with a 
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diagnosis of primary malnutrition, meaning pretty much across the 
board. In 1 year there were 30 patients discharged from the hos- 
pital with the diagnosis of primary malnutrition. This is one recent 
year—the most recent year. 

Well, this is by the way of some general figures. What I have to 
say additionally concerns itself with a little breakdown on eases. 

Among 18 cases recently referred to the Social Service Department 
for nutritional problems—now this brings in two factors. This means 
that some physician felt there was a social-economic factor involved, 
so that these are distilled out as being nutritional problems based at 
least partially on social-economic problems. Of the 18 patients re- 
cently referred to the Social Service Department, 13 were infants 
up to 1 year, + were between | and 6 years of age, and 1 was 12. They 
were equal in sex distribution; 16 were colored and 2 white. The 
medium number of siblings—that means other children in the family— 
was four. That ranged from no other children to six. The income 
range from none to $380 a month. 

I thought it might be interesting to run through the income or com- 
ment on the income of the parents of these children. I will just spin 
through them—55 a week from one. That is steady employment. 
Unemployment compensation, $23 a week. One made $380 a month. 
Incidentally, that one was discharged to the home and referred to 
the visiting nurse and it was probably a matter of education, a matter 
of the child or the parent needing to know what the child needed ; 
$200 a month from Public Assistance Division, assistance for : . family 
with 7 children; $58 a week; 2 here on unemployment comput on, 
with no specific figure, and $160 a month. One lives with the mother, 
supported by her paramour, $130 a week. One $150 through Public 
Assistance Division. One lives with the maternal grandfather who 
has a pension and they live on the pension. One is unmarried, sup- 
ported by the mother, $159 a aaa One makes nothing but the 
mother works for room and board. One makes $50 a week. 

You may be interested in what we do immediately with these pa- 
tients. About a third of these were referred to the Children’s Con- 
valescence Hospital. Usually the reason for doing this is the feeling 
on the part of those who investigated the situation at the home that 
it would not be adequate for the immediate convalescence and pro- 
tection immediately of the child from his environment which was the 
cause of the disease. 

The others that were discharged home were referred to the visiting 
nurses, referred to Public Health nurses and Children’s Clinic, re- 
ferred to the Child Welfare Division. One was referred to the 
Women’s Bureau. I don’t know what the details of that were. One 
was referred to Protective Services. That is just an example of what 
happens immediately where these children are concerned. 

Beyond that, many of them return to the same cause and that is the 
environment in which they were being deprived of food. 

Now it is hard to say across the board what the etiology of environ- 
ment and what the cause of the environment is. I thought it might 
be of interest to mention three specific cases. One is a ‘patient who 
was three when referred to the Department of Psychiatry. Third in 
the family of school-aged children whose family was receiving public 

assistance from which a deduction was made for the assistance which 
the father was supposed to contribute, but did not. This, I think, is 
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one of the kinds of problems that occurs; a rule which is a good one, 
but probably distorted in terms of this child. 

In July, August, September, 1954, the family could not buy milk, 
relied entirely on an aunt for food and the 7-year-old sister could not 
enter school for lack of shoes. Relief checks were not issued because 
of an accident to rent receipts which the mother could not produce 
to get her relief check. We advised against employment for the 
mother because of the problem of the patient and the mother’s severe 
high blood pressure and overweight. 

Another ease : 12-year-old, has 2 younger school-aged brothers, and 
a mother who had been living on public assistance since January of 
1957, having applied for assistance October 1956. This mother has 
been without money for food for 1 week in February and 1 week in 
March because of an increase in rent. She cannot afford to move and 
is wholly dependent upon the help of neighbors. The mother has been 
udvised not to look for work because of individual care which the three 
children need. 

Another child who is 3 years old, loss of weight from 27 pounds to 
i4 pounds within the period of a month. On admission to the hos- 
pital, the child was noted to be motionless, was lying as a fetus would 
lie, was severely withdrawn. The home situation, on investigation, 
was extremely deprived. The mother had public assistance grants 
intermittently from January 1955, to October 1956, the grants having 
been withdrawn every time the father, to whom. the mother is: not 
married, emerged from jail, although his presence in the community 
did not increase but, rather increased the mother’s economic plight in 
view of his nonsupport. 

There are many references to the lack of food in the home over a 
period of years. F rom October 1956, to February 1957, public assist- 
ance grants were again discontinued because the father could not be 
located, although there is evidence that he was in jail beginning in 
December of 1956. It was during this time that the child was ad- 
mitted here, admitted to the hospital for severe malnutrition. 

There are a number of other children in that home, aside from the 
child admitted, and one might assume that these children, some of 
school age, suffered from similar deprivation in the way of lack of 
food. 

What I think I have said, you probably have had plenty of and that 
is evidence that there is undernutrition due to deprived social-eco- 
nomic conditions. I feel that the factors underlying this problem are 
many and complex. I can mention the ingredients of the cure, but 
without knowing a great deal more about: it, these ingredients are 
practical and I think they are just the steps I mentioned before and 
they are: first, diagnosis and treatment of the individual, which is 
ding accomplished relatively well as far as the medical ‘treatment 
oes, and, secondly, prev ention through relief measures and edueation. 

Now this is breaking it down into something extremely simple, 
recognizing, as 1 am sure others have pointed out and will pomt out, 
that. this is not a simple problem. I personally believe that budgetary 
assistance for the Welfare and Health Departments would enable them 
better to complete the other end of the spectrum, and that is looking 
at this problem from the point of view of the community and trying 
to solve it from the point of view of the community, I know that that 
will not solve all the problems. 
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The third thing I wanted to say is that Children’s Hospital is ready 
to cooperate in any way possible in facing this problem on an individual 
or community basis and if the future would indicate a closer study 
of our figures, we would be glad to try to attempt it. 

Senator Morse. Doctor, we appreciate very much your cooperation 
with this committee. 

Senator Case, any questions? 

Senator Casr. I don’t think I have any at the moment. 

Senator Morsr. I draw just one conclusion and that is based upon 
the limitation of your statistics, you nevertheless are in the position 
to observe that and you do advise this committee that we obviously 
have a problem of some malnutrition among some of our children 
because of what you call social-economic factors ? 

Dr. Parrott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Senator Case. May I just ask one more question? My thinking 
in this rather unfamiliar and new field is not going fast enough to 
keep up with your very rapid testimony. In general, is the problem 
of malnutrition something which, in your judgment, is a serious thing, 
apart from the social-economic side of it? 

Dr. Parrorr. Serious to an individual? 

Senator Casr. No, in the community as a whole, or what is your 
general judgment about whether the perfectly sound economic families 
are not doing a good job as far as nutrition and so forth? 

Dr. Parrott. Oh, I think that this is not at all serious. This is 
something that usually is a matter of lack of having been told what 
to do as far as what the individual should have as far as vitamins, 
what foods and so forth. In a family which is sound economically 
and sound socially, I think this is not at all a. problem. 

Senator Casz. That is all. 

Senator Morse. Thank you. You have been very helpful. 

Now we will go back to the list of witnesses as originally prepared 
and in that order. The next witness will be Mrs. Frances Lesser. 

Mrs. Lesser, would you first identify yourself for the record and 
explain the nature of your work? 

Mrs. Lesser. All right. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LAWRENCE S. LESSER, VOLUNTEER WORKER 


Mrs. Lesser. I am Frances D. Lesser and I live at 36 East Quincy 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md. I am grateful for the privilege of being 
here, and for the fact that you are conducting this investigation. 

I am a housewife and the mother of two children. Although I am 
a lawyer by profession I have not engaged in professional activities 
since 1945. I represent no organization and I speak only for myself. 
I have no expert knowledge and little experience in the field of educa- 
tion or welfare. In the strictest sense of the word, I am a volunteer. 
The same I believe is true of most of the other volunteers who have 
been working at Barney Neighborhood House on the school lunch 
program. 

I am a newcomer to the problem that this committee is looking into 
and as a newcomer I have felt the full impact of the shock at the 
hopelessness of the situation which confronts the families of many 
of the children we feed. 
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Our program was started because my friend, Mrs. Valre Davis, be- 
came interested in one child, a little girl who had spent 2 weeks with 
her last summer. When the child came for a weekend visit this fall, 
Mrs. Davis became much concerned over her obviously undernourished 
condition. The family had originally been on relief, because the 
father had TB, a case of arrested TB, but during the summer he 
found a job for a short time and was able to support himself. The job 
didn’t last and then it took a long time to get back on relief. Once 
they were back on relief, the family was only entitled to receive an 
amount consciously computed to be 79 percent. It has since, as you 
heard this morning, been raised to 83 percent. In other words, it was 
not enough to live on even on minimal standards. 

Now I want to say also about this child that with the background of 
TB in the family and with her general delicate condition, she has to 
go for periodic checkups to the local school and she has been told, or 
the family has been told she needs a diet rich in eggs and milk. 

When Mrs. Davis asked what she was getting for lunch, she was 
told the child had a cup of tea and a piece of bread. Well, this very 
easily explains her very undernournished condition. 

And at that point Mrs. Davis also discovered that there was no 
possibility of supplementing this inadequate diet by using the surplus 
food which our Government is so generously making available to 
needy people elsewhere. 

In connection with this amount of 79 percent that was discussed this 
morning, as a housewife who manages household bills, I was in- 
terested that the figures were given for 1947 and they were given for 
1953 as to what the normal minimum standards were. I just happened 
the other day to be going over my old bills for 1949 and comparing 
them with what my bills are today for items like gas for cooking, oil 
for heating, electricity, and so forth, and my bills, without my stand- 
ard of living increasing during that period of time, are just about twice 
what they were for these same things—food included. 

Now, by and large, the people who live in Southwest Washington 
have to use gas, oil, or substitutes, so that their expenses on this sort 
of thing are going to be comparably the same as mine. 

I think you might also consider the fact that in Southwest Washing- 
ton there have been some repairs on those houses. The rentals are 
very high, and the houses are so small that there is no place to store 
coal, which most of them heated by, so people have to buy coal in 
sacks, and I think you can appreciate the fact that buying it in sacks 
they have to pay considerably more than a person in a house in North- 
west who has a place where they can store a ton of coal at a time. 

Furthermore, the expense of food has gone up so much, and Wash- 
ington is a particularly high bracket from the point of view of food. 

You might be amused at the comment my cook made the other day 
when I was discussing food prices with her. She said, “Mrs. Lesser, 
you know food has gotten so expensive that if poor people are going 
to eat they are going to have to start eating each other.” 

I thought that was funny until I went down to Southwest, and I 
am not so sure it is funny now because those people are about in that 
condition. 

Furthermore, Mrs. Davis discovered that there was no school lunch 
program for the children in the District’s elementary schools so that 
the children get one decent meal a day. 
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These factors led Mrs. Davis to go down to Barney Neighborhood 
House to see what, if anything, could be done for the children to 
ameliorate the situation. There she learned that the problem was 
not merely that of one child, but of many. The directors of Barney 
Neighborhood House had become so concerned that they had con- 
sidered setting up a luncheon program for undernourished children 
attending the nearby schools. They had not been able to put the plan 
into oneration because thev lacked the necessary personnel to do the 
job. Mrs. Davis undertook to recruit the necessary personnel on a 
voluntary basis and she called on her friends. As a result of that, 
the program has ben established. Since a week before last Christ- 
mas vacation, lunch had been served every day—every schoolday— 
at Barney Neiehborhood House to approximately 20 children, the 
maximum we found we could handle comfortably. We have had as 
many as 28 or 29, but then things were pretty rugged. With two or 
three exceptions. all of these children, I understand. have been se- 
lected with professional guidance because of undernourishment. The 
two or three exceptions are children who live so far away they could 
not. nossibly go home to eat and eet back to school on time. 

Mv work at Barnev Neighborhood House led me to inauire why 
the District of Columbia, unlike Montgomery County where T live, 
and so many other communities throuchont the country. hes no lunch- 
eon proeram for elementary-school children. From various sources 
I learned that there was no such program here because (1) the ele- 
mentary schools are considered to be “nei#hborhood” schools, snd the 
children are expected to be able to go home to lunch, and. (2) the 
scheol buildings are not equinned to feed the children. The first 
of these does not take into account those children who do not vet an 
adeanate lunch at home either because a nercentawe—even 83 nercent— 
of minimum subsistence does not vermit it, or because all of the adult 
memb>rs of the familv work, and there is no one at home to prenare 
it. or because the children live too far awav to go heme. The second 
resson demonstrates, to my mind, a eadget-ridden lack of imacination. 

Now T have heard the comments this morning abont how mnossible 
it would he to set up a school Innch program and how lackine they 
are in ferilities to do that. T visited two of the schools in the South- 
west. There are laree rooms with tables and chairs which wonld 
seat as manv as 100 children at a time, and one of the schools would 
seat more, The third school. T have not visited it hut the mather of 
one of the children who helps out down at Barney Neighborhood 
Honce told us there was a Jaree raom in the hasement there where the 
mothere have their meetings, so obviously there are chairs down there. 

Furthermore, there was a prooram in the District at one time for 
feeding children in the elementary schools. Now T have not heen 
able tn find ont the details about it. This mother told me that when 
her older children were in elementarv school thev were fed by such a 
proeram. So T think that the practical physical problems can be 
solved if there is a will to do it. 

J wae told last December, or early Jannary, that the nossibilitv of 
estehlichineg a Innch proeram for the elementary schanls was heing 
studied in the superintendent’s office. T sunnose it stillis. However. 
last Wednesdav. when the Board of Fadneation had its mast recent 
meeting, at the time when he must have known interest in this subiect 
was keen, he had no report to make on where the study stands, and T 
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know that as of last Thursday, when I tried to find out from the Board 
of Education in what manner these children were fed in the previous 
period, no one had any information about it, and it seems to me that 
would be:an essential part of any study that was being made of the 
possibility of reestablishing such a program. 

I do not know and I have no means of finding out how many under- 
nourished elementary-school children there are in the District, but 
it would seem to me to be pretty clear that presumptively children in 
the following categories should be included in any crash program 
which is set up on an emergency basis: 

(1) Children of families on relief. 

(2) Children of families having a sub-subsistence income, but 
which, for one reason or another are ineligible for relief. Most of 
these families are known to the Department of Welfare or to the staffs 
of the private charities which serve the District. 

(3) Children of families who have applied for relief and whose 
applications are being processed. 

(4) Any additional children who have been found by public med- 
ical services, or the medical services of private charities to be under- 
nourished. 

There is, I am told, opposition in the school system to. a special 
lunch program for undernourished children on the ground that to 
segregate them at lunch in order to feed them would stigmatize them. 
I can and do appreciate such sensitivity. But if so, the solution lies 
in providing an adequate lunch program for all the children and not 
to continue to let the undernourished continue to go unfed. 

I must question, however, whether the opposition to this special 
luncheon program on this ground is all that 1t would seem to be, in 
view of what transpired last Friday. In the frenzy of activity which 
took place over the weekend, the teachers in certain Southwest schools 
were asked, apparently, to submit the names of children who might 
need emergency food rations. Their method of obtaining these names, 
L am told, was to ask the children in their classes to raise their hands 
if, for example, their families were on relief, or if they were hungry. 
One of the social workers in Southwest who visited one family Friday 
afternoon said when the little girl came home she asked her mother, 
“Mummy, do we get enough to eat?” 

But I do feel that an overall lunch program for all elementary- 
school children is preferable for many reasons. In the first place, all 
children benefit in general health and ability to do schoolwork when 
they have had a hot lunch. I know from my friends who have moved 
out in Maryland; they say that their children’s ability to do the 
schoolwork has improved tremendously because out in Maryland they 
get a hot lunch. In the District they had to take sandwiches or eat 
at the corner grocery store. 

In the second place, from a dollars and cents point of view such a 
program would cost the District less than a purely charitable pro- 
gram for the needy. This is so, I understand, because consistent with 
serving a good lunch at a reasonable price, the nationwide experience 
is that receipts from luncheons sold will permit the free service of 
an additional 10 percent of free lunches. In the District of Columbia’s 
junior and senior high school programs, this percentage is lower be- 
cause, I understand, the program in each school is independent, and 
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no part of the receipts in one school is used in aid of another. Now, 
this is just my understanding. Thus, in the wealthier communities, 
where there is little or no need for free lunches, the children eat 
better for the same amount than do the children in the poorer districts, 
where, not even with the same price for the poorer meals, can the 
number of free lunches be stretched to cover all those who cannot 
afford to pay. 

The heads of one of the junior high schools in this southwest area 
told us, told the volunteers at the meeting one time of how it hurt him 
to see the boys and girls stand around outside the cafeteria who didn’t 
have the price to go in and whom he couldn’t feed with the extra 10 
percent he was allowed to feed the free lunches. 

I think that this undemocratic system should be eliminated as soon 
as possible from the lunch program. In any event, there must be sup- 
plemental funds provided by the Welfare Department to cover any 
needy children, where the cost of their lunches cannot be borne by 
the lunch program. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that the ordinary elementary schools 
are without cafeteria facilities. I think with a little imagination it 
would be possible to make do with whatever facilities are available. 
After all, what do you need to feed the children soup—a Bunsen 
burner—and sandwiches can be made without anything but a table 
to make them on. However, new schools are being built and still more 
are on the drafting boards. I think it is very important that all 
schools from here on in be built with a view towards feeding these 
children. They should all have some kind of cafeteria space and 
equipment. 

Now I understand that there is a new school that is at least in the 
planning stages down in southwest. That area, even if the redevelop- 
ment program goes into effect, is still going to have a number of low 
income families. The proposal for building down there will guarantee 
that there will be a number of low income families in that area. 

But it is not enough that children in the District of school age be 
assured of a lunch 5 days a week during the school year. How about 
the other meals, and the other days when school is not in session? And 
how about the little brothers and sisters not old enough to go to school ? 

We have gone into this, so I won’t continue. But I do think it is 
reprehensible that no plan has been set up to use Government surplus 
foods when the Welfare Department knows it is not giving these 
people enough to live on at minimum subsistence levels. I cannot see 
that it would cost the District so much more to use this surplus food, 
as was indicated this morning. 

As a lawyer, I worked for the Government for 10 years. My last 
position was an Assistant Solicitor of the Department of Labor. I 
have not been on the planning stage, but have been near enough to 
the planning stage to see that if there was a will there usually was a 
way and that mountains can be moved, and even Capitol Hill could 
be moved when there is something that is of sufficiently vital interest 
to the people to do it. 

As I stated at the beginning of my testimony, I make no pretense 
to be an expert in the welfare field, but the things we have seen 
with our own eyes down in Southwest Washington cry for reform. 
I am not going to go into the details of these cases because enough 
has been said about the individual children. 
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I would like to mention that one bright side of the picture is the 
change we have seen that even one meal a day has given these chil- 
dren we have taken care of down there. I was amused the last time 
I was down there when one of the mothers who was working with me 
said her son was complaining that he was going to have to have a new 
belt; he had let the last notch out on the one he had and it still was 
too tight. Also, she complained at the beginning about how nervous 
he was and she told me the other day he was so much less nervous 
than he had been when we first started our program. 

I know that any effective action that is taken to help these people 
will cost money. But how much more money is it going to cost to 
take care of these children in the future—providing they don’t actu- 
ally starve to death, but only became diseased in body or mind, or 
merely apathetic and public charges. It now costs $5.83 a day to keep 
a child in the Children’s Center. It costs $9.02 to keep one in the 
Receiving Home. I don’t know how much it costs to keep an adult 
in prison, or in a hospital, but before we figure our pennies too closely 
at the present time, I think we had better give some consideration to 
possible future costs. 

I have a stake in that future, because the world my children grow 
up in is the same world that these children will be growing up in, 
and my children’s lives can’t help but be influenced by the extent to 
which these children can be helped to grow into responsible adult 
citizens. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mrs. Lesser. We appreciate 
very much this fine testimony. 1 will ask the Senator if he has any 
questions. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. BEATRICE R. KROLL, VOLUNTEER WORKER, BARNEY 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


I am Mrs. Beatrice Kroll and I live in Chevy Chase, Md. 

Since last December I have spent 1 day each week preparing and serving noon- 
day meals to the elementary schoolchildren who come to the Barney Neighbor- 
hood House. 

I understand that someone has raised a question as to whether these Barney 
House children are not perhaps, more ill nourished through improper diet, than 
hungry because of lack of food. I would like to address my remarks—and they 
will be brief—to this suggestion. 

As the mother of two growing elementary schoolchildren I think I am in a 
position to observe when a child is hungry and whether that hunger is the 
normal sort or is unusual. While the children with whom I have come in con- 
tact at Barney House these last several months undoubtedly are poorly nourished, 
due to improper diet. What has impressed me most has been their unusual 
hunger—the sort of hunger which must come from a continued lack of food. They 
have displayed a hunger quite different from that which results from the normal 
appetite of a growing child. I do not believe that children who have normal 
size meals at home could consume as much food as these children do at lunch 
hour; nor would they express as much enthusiasm over food items which are 
staples in the homes of most income groups. A child after eating three sand- 
wiches, soup and three glasses of milk, then asks for and eats three pieces of 
plain unbuttered bread, seems to me to be uncommonly hungry—with a hunger 
that is not attributable solely to “growing pains.” Children, who just before 
Christmas and after they had been at two parties, can sit down to a full turkey 
dinner at noontime and have seconds, are different from other children, and the 
only difference lies in the fact that they are hungry children—not just children 
with good appetites but really hungry children. It is my conclusion, based on 
personal observation that unless youngsters at Barney House receive help in 
the form of noonday meals they will not receive sufficient food to meet normal 
requirements. 
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Senator Case. No questions, 
Senator Morse. I don’t have any questions at the present time. We 
may, as we go into some of the phases of this that, you raised and de- 
veloped, wish to recall you at a later date. For now, that will be all. 
Mrs. Lesser. Thank you very much. 
Senator Morse. The next witness will be Mrs. John F. Davis. 
Mrs. Davis, you may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN F. DAVIS, VOLUNTEER WORKER, THE 
BARNEY NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


Mrs, Dayis. Lam Mrs. John Davis, a volunteer worker at the Barney 
neighborhood lunch program. Though I do not question that the chil- 
dren of the District of Columbia do need for 12 months of the year, 
there is no question that the elementary school children of the District 
of Columbia need a school lunch program now. 

The School Board voted last week for immediate mobilization of 
all forces to feed these hungry children, but when I pressed Dr, Corn- 
ing for his interpretation of the word “immediate,” he said nothing 
could be done until a lunch program was made available to all chil- 
dren, otherwise those being fed would be stigmatized. He said that 
even if the District of Columbia could set wp a central kitchen, a fleet 
of trucks would be required to get lunches to all the children, which 
indicated that however immediate the mobilization lunches for the 
elementary-school children of the District, they were far in the future. 

I propose an immediate lunch program, one that could be given in 
3 days’ time, for 1 school or 20 schools; one that will not work hard- 
ship on the already overburdened and frequently inadequate facilities 
of the junior and senior high schools; one that. will be available to 
all children so that no one need be stigmatized. 

The District of Columbia and Dr. Corning, through Dr. Hager, 
have been dealing for 2 years in the District of Columbia Teachers 
College cafeterias with an organization which can meet this need. 
There may, of course, be others, but at no cost to the District equip- 
ment or personnel this organization, with 3 days’ notice, can supply 
on an experimental basis box lunches of sandwiches, fruit, and dessert 
at about 20 cents or with hot soup or cocoa added at the cost of 25 cents 
or 30 cents per lunch. 

That same organization is prepared, with 1 week’s notice, to provide 
individual hot, well-balanced lunches—meat, potatoes, green vege- 
tables, bread and butter, for 25 to 30 cents each. This latter would 
have to be done on a contractual basis because of the investment in- 
volved in thermocarts and other equipment that would be required in 
serving it at the different schools, but box lunches can be supplied on 
a weekly basis for experimental purposes and service can begin in 
3 days. 

If permission were granted to expand the use of Teachers’ College 
cafeteria, this organization can, without any interruption to 
Dr. Hager’s service, supply as few as 100 or as many as 1,000 lunches. 
as might be required. ‘These figures cover food purchased privately 
through commercial channels. 

If, as Senator Humphrey suggested this morning, food is freely 
available from the Department of Agriculture, perhaps a downward 
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revision of costs could be effected, but with this service available a 
District of Columbia lunch program is feasible now within 38 days— 
not next year or the next or the next, after innumerable reports, 
delays, and costly expenditures. 

The food consultant who offers the above service quoted to me, 
“What you get today will walk tomorrow.” I would enlarge on that 
and say wh: at you do not get today will cost the community plenty as 
long as you live. 

Senator Morse. Thank you, Mrs. Davis. We are glad to have your 
point of view. 

Senator Case, do you have questions of Mrs. Davis ? 

Sena tor Case. I don’t think so at the moment. 

Senator Morse. Would ‘you explain to me—I am afraid I missed 
it in your reading of the manuscript—what this lunch service is? Is 
that a private organization ? 

Mrs. Davis. That is a private organization. They have been 
serving the cafeterias for 2 years at District of Columbia Teachers 
College, formerly Wilson ‘and Minor. It is a large organization. 
They “have been servic ing the Catholic University cafeteria. I have 
no connection with the organization, I assure you; I was just trying 
to find some way to accomplish this. ‘There may be other organiza- 
tions, but I do know they have, for instance, serviced Army installa- 
tions and they are prepared to service large groups—any’size ¢ groups. 
They are presently dealing with the District of Columbia in the 

cafeterias in Teachers’ College. 

I got. the box luncheon suggestions, as such, for the schools that 
have no cafeterias. They have no equipment set up. These would 
require no costly cafeteria installations. It would require no per- 
sonnel; it would require not even volunteer personnel to wash up 
afterward and that sort of thing, because they would handle the 
whole business. 

If they were serving hot luncheons, they would send the food, 
deliver the food to the different schools on thermocarts. The cost 
would vary with whether they left someone there to serve the food, 
which they are prepared to do, and they would serve it on, probably, 
paper plates and such as that, or whether the schools furnish someone 
to serve the food after it got there, but the hot lunches can be pre- 
sented and they are comparable—the amount of protein that they 
offer from meat, for instance—well, in Maryland anyway, I think 
the health department requires 2 ounces for hot lunch service and 
they are prepared to offer 314 to 4 ounces on this program I suggest. 

Now, these prices that IT gave, they would furnish all the food, all 
the equipment, doing the delivery and do the whole business. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Davis, am I to understand that this particular 
organization at the present time supplies lunches for some District 
of Columbia schools that are teacher schools ? 

Mrs. Davis. The Teachers’ College. 

Senator Morse. Isthat lor2? 

Mrs. Davis. It was formerly two. It was formerly Wilson and 
Minor and now it has been combined. Dr. Hager is the president 
of the college. They use cafeteria service there. 

Senator Morsr. They use their own cafeteria. 
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Mrs. Davis. They use the cafeteria, but these people service it. 
That means they take care of personnel. 

Senator Morsr. If you didn’t have the cafeteria in the school, your 
testimony is 20 or 25 cents for luncheons, that this company would 
send out the thermotrucks to deliver the food hot? 

Mrs. Davis. It would deliver the food hot and the reason they 
say they would have to do that on a contractual basis is because they 
would have to buy or use these thermocarts, and if food were served 
in different classrooms, it would be wheeled to different classrooms 
and served that way, but the equipment would be such that the 
lunches would be delivered hot, without any cafeteria facilities in 
the school. 

Senator Morse. Is it your position that it would be desirable to 
have these lunches senal to all of the children or to just the children 
that the school authorities decided were needy from a malnutrition 
point of view ? 

. Davis. I think a service as simple as this should be available 
to all the children. I think all the children profit by having it. I 
think the children profit by eating in groups. I think we have found 
children down at the Barney Neighborhood House who are learning 
to eat better. Many children in their home are not offered certain 
types of food. Many of them don’t know how to eat a well-balanced 
meal, but if they eat with other children they gradually try things 
that they normally resist and they all profit by it. 

I think the elementary schoo] children do need the school-lunch 
program and this could be easily available to them. 

Senator Morsr. And you would have the child that could afford 
a aay it pay for it and those that couldn’t have it supplied to them 

ree 

Mrs, Davis. That is my suggestion. 

Senator Morse. And you would have the children that live near 
enough to the school, if their parents desired, go home for lunch? 

Mrs. Davis. Yes. I think that should be a question for them to 
decide, but in many instances both parents work or perhaps the moth- 
er could go out and work during the day and help supplement the 
family income, but if a 6- or 7-year-old is coming home for lunch, 
there should be someone there to supply the lunch because maybe the 
child will eat what he should eat, but it is quite possible that he 
won't. 

Senator Morsr. Senator Case. 

Senator Casr. Have you any guess as to how many youngsters or 
what proportion of all the elementary school youngsters would take 
advantage of this if it were free and how many families would prefer 
to have them come home for lunch? 

Mrs. Davis. I am sorry, I have nothing on that. I know in the 
elementary schools in Maryland a few of the children go home, but 
it seems to me that peuent the greatest percentage of them—at least 
70 percent—stay at school. 

enator Casr. Is that partly because the distance is too great or 
just because they prefer it? 

Mrs. Davis. Partly because the distance is great and the children 
like to eat with groups and they don’t have to eat so hurriedly, The 
thing that shocked me when [I first came to Washington was the 
children in my neighborhood who had to go nearly a mile to school, 
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they were taken on buses and brought home at noon on buses, but 
they rushed in the house for their food and they dashed out so quick- 
ly that they couldn’t possibly have chewed anything that they had 
eaten and they had to get back out because they were liable to miss 
the bus that was going to take them back to school. They lived too 
far to walk. Those were second- and third-grade children and it 
was too far for them to walk and they didn’t have sufficient. time to 
eat properly and they couldn’t get a good hot meal at home in that 
length of time. They couldn’t get any kind of proper food. 

Senator Case. Are lunches of this sort good, attractive, and nourish- 
ing lunches? 

Mrs. Davis. Well, I have not seen the food. These people have been 
serving the cafeterias at Catholic University for 5 years and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for 2 years, so I would assume that in that length 
of time if they had not proved rather adequate that some other ar- 
rangement would be made. 

There may be other companies, of course, that do the same thing. 

Senator Case. I wasn’t referring to the particular company, but 
this kind of a lunch can be produced within the price ranges you 
speak of and that is adequate nutritionally and attractive ? 

Mrs. Davis. Oh, yes. As I pointed out, he-said that the meat would 
be 314 to 4 ounces. A sandwich would take, perhaps, 2 ounces of 
meat in this immediate box-lunch business that we figured out. If 
people wanted to put just sandwiches in a school and then have some- 
one there with a hotplate to make soup and serve something like 
that, they could supply sandwiches alone. I think he said they would 
run about 12 cents. But this seems to me to be a practical and feasiblé 
thing that could be put into operation, while we figure out whether 
it is worth while to build cafeterias and whether it is necessary to 
go into the program to that extent. 

Senator Case. How about supervision of the youngsters at lunch 
time, not only the keeping of order, but seeing that they eat properly 
or even helping them. Up to what age—I have forgotten now. My 
youngster is 13 now. Up to what age or what grade would they need 
considerable help in connection with their lunch—the young ones? 

Mrs. Davis. Well, I don’t think—you mean help in the matter of 
helping them eat? 1 don’t think they need that. 

Senator Casg. I don’t think they would have much to cut up in 
this kind of a lunch. 

Mrs. Davis. No. He would design the food so that it would be 
easy to handle. The man with whom I discussed the matter said 
it would be close to the same type of food they had used for nursery 
schools, an arrangement they had in the past. He did mention roast 
beef and he was mentioning things—a list of different types of food. 
There would be meatloaf, which, of course, is easily handled—fish 
and roast beeef and I forget the other things that he mentioned, but 
it would be designed so that it could be served on the paper plate and 
eaten without having to be cut and that sort of thing. 

Senator Case. You would need, I suppose, about the same number 
of teachers to take care of the same sized group as far as lunch was 
concerned, wouldn’t you, or wouldn’t you need so many? Have you 
any idea about that? 

Mrs. Davis. I don’t know. Down in our southwest area I was dis- 
cussing with one mother in the Phoebie Hurst area and she said there 
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the first few grades eat in the classrooms and there a mother comes 
and supervises s the room so that the teacher can be free. 

If a mother from the area were not easily available, 1 am sure 
that, as volunteers have been gotten before for the project, volun- 
teers could be gotten for that sort of business. In the higher grades, 
up around the fifth and sixth grades, at that particular “school they 
have one room assigned for the group. I suppose a great many of 
them do go home, but one room is assigned and one person oversees the 
group of them. 

Senator Casr. The reason I am asking so many questions along 
this line is it does seem to me, assuming some limit on funds and so 
forth, that it might not be the most useful expenditure of money that 
is available and whatever is essential should be provided, but assum- 
ing there should be some facilities for the service of meals, and it 
might be that something of this sort would be adequate and it should 
be fully explored. 

Mrs. Davis. Well, I felt some, especially when I heard that in one 
Maryland cafeteria they have all the facilities and they have their 
dietitian. You see, you set up a cafeteria and you have to have your 
dietitian to run that and you have to have a great deal of help in 
addition to the facilities and the number of lunches which they are 
serving and they feel that does not really justify the operating 
expense. 

Now this sort of proposition meets the problem. This doesn’t 
subject the District to a tremendous expense. The free lunches—of 
course, if they are free, you have to do it unless—my husband suggests 
he didn’t think it was ethical—but unless, for instance, your Pheobie 
Hurst and Lafayette area, you wanted to charge 30 cents for a lunch, 
and you could charge 25 cents in another area and you could prob- 
ably ‘have free lunches with that. but whether that is a practical ap- 
proach to it or not, doing it like that, but the free lunches from the 
District of Columbia would not constitute a tremendous problem and 
the paid lunches would be available to everybody, so there would be 
no criticism of it from that angle. 

Senator Morse. One question, Mrs. Davis. You spoke about volun- 
teers. Assuming a hypothetical situation on which it was decided to 
go ahead with the box-lunch approach. Do you think we could get 
mothers or parent-teacher organizations to volunteer on a continued 
basis so that it wouldn’t be just a matter of doing it a few weeks, 
but we could assign that project to the PTA as far as going down and 
helping them distribute the lunches and serving the soup and picking 
up the debris ¢ 

Mrs. Davis. I see no reason why it couldn’t be completely handled 
that way. Well, the parent-teacher organizations in most places are 
willing to do something, and the mothers that come down there to 
Barney to help out seem very glad to help out there and, if the volun- 
teers couldn’t be gotten from the local area, I am sure they could be 
gotten from the general community, because the project down 
at Barney was started with a very limited group. Since the pub- 
licity has come in, I have been receiving calls from people all over, 
people I have never heard of, wanting to come down there. 

1 think there are more volunteers for that project now than there 
is any need. I understand that there were six people milling around 
the kitchen on Monday, and there was a day I was down there alone. 
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So it is quite possible that, since this has been a continuing project 
there, it could be a continuing project elsewhere. It is apparently 
a continuing project at the schools where places are provided for the 
children. 

Senator Case. What comment would you make on one of the ob- 
servations in this morning’s testimony that, of course, if a lunch pro- 
gram is needed it is needed more than 5 days a week and is needed 
more than 9 months a year; it is needed daily? What suggestions do 
you make as to how you are going to take care of the children, let’s 
say, during the vacation periods between terms, and what about the 
children on weekends? 

Mrs. Davis. I wasn’t trying to supply all of the answers to this 
problem. I was trying to come up with one very practical thought 
in coming here, but just on the spur of the moment I would say that, 
if it were found to be needed, the volunteer situation probably could 
be extended to take it the year around. Now, I don’t know. I 
haven’t explored that. All I was trying to do was to come up with a 
workable suggestion for a lunch program now. 

Senator Morse. The point is that, at least from your point of view, 
we would make some progress if at least on schooldays we knew by 
had one meal a day. 

Mrs. Davis. I have been told out at the National Institutes of 
Health, when discussing the need for vitamins and minerals and such, 
that if you get one good, well-balanced mea!—several doctors have 
said this, but I hope it isn’t taken as an official report from them—but 
if you get one good, well-balanced meal a day, you get the vitamins and 
minerals you need. So at least 5 days a w eek we ‘could be assured of 
that. Five days a week we could be assured that the food would be 
used for this purpose. 

Someone was speaking just at lunchtime today about instances 
where the mother has gone out and gotten the food and brought it 
in, but then the father, who had certain bad habits, would take the 
food out to trade it off for liquor. Well, at least if we feed the chil- 
dren at school we know they are getting that 1 good meal 5 days. If 
we can get it to them 7 days, why, that i is ;much better. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mrs. Davis. 

Our next witness is Mr. Isadore Seeman, United Community Serv- 
ices. 


STATEMENT OF ISADORE SEEMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
UNITED COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Mr. Seeman. Perhaps I ought to say a word or two about the or- 
ganization I represent, and someone will follow me speaking for the 
organization also. 

Senator Morse. I want you to describe the organization, because we 
are not familiar with it. 

Mr. Sreman. I am the executive director of the United Community 
Services. Our organization serves two functions in the Dis‘riet a 
Columbia. We are the Health and Welfare Planning Corneil, : 
voluntary association of virtually all of the public and private im 
cies providing health, welfare, and recreation services. We come to- 
gether in that function to try to plan better services, develop better 
working relationships, improve agency programs. 
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Our second major function is to appropriate the funds that are 
contributed annually through the once-a-year drive of the United 
Givers Fund drive to about 50 voluntary agencies in the District of 
Columbia that are participants in this campaign. 

We are a citizen organization, and one of our volunteers will speak 
on the policies that we have come to with respect to some of the basic 
welfare problems. Our decisions are made by a cross section of vol- 
unteers representing the community, and they are to speak for the 
decisions they have arrived at. 

It seemed to me I could perhaps make this much of a contribution 
as a staff director for our organization. I was called on to assist in 
this immediate interim emergency problem. I would like to report 
what has happened or what I know about it growing out of that. 

The question has been asked of me, as it has of many people: How 
many children are hungry in Washington and where are they and 
why are they hungry? I think we need a factual answer for that, 
and the only facts that I have are those that we have gathered over 
the weekend. 

The Commissioners did direct that we should begin to work im- 
mediately and see that people got food, and then ask questions later, 
and that is the approach we have followed over the weekend. 

With the authority that the Commisisoners gave, we went down to 
Southwest Washington, working out of the Barney Neighborhood 
House, and with the help of the Salvation Army did provide food 
orders to 46 families on Saturday. 

Then yesterday representatives of seven organizations who are those 
most likely to know most about these families got together at Barney 
and brought their records with them on the cases that were served, and 
we have analyzed those. So what I can report to you is what we know 
from the records of the agencies serving Southwest who knew some- 
thing about many of these families. 

Senator Casr. This is from the private-agency records ? 

Mr. Seeman. The Public Welfare Department had representatives 
there and the private agencies had their records. The forty-six cases 
that received food orders from the Salvation Army represented a total 


a 


of 302 persons, of whom 211 were children. The Salvation Army 
provided grants to these families totaling $896. The average was | 


just about $19.50, which was in general meant to cover on the average a 
week’s provisions. This was an order for food alone. No other kind 
of relief was given. 

We were interested to know how these families came in. The pri- 
vate agencies working in the area made visits to the homes of 24 fami- 
lies known to them who they thought might be in need of supplemental 
food. The Department of Public Welfare visited six families known 
to its Child Welfare Division, who from their prior examination of the 
record they thought might need some supplemental help. Sixteen fam- 
ilies appeared who were not visited by either of these agencies. The 
word apparently got around in the community that this was avail- 
able, and these 16 families came in. We found out subsequently that 
although 6 of the families were visited by the Welfare Department, 
actually 24 were known to the Welfare Department. This was based 
on our examination subsequently of their records. They were either 
active now, that is, receiving public assistance, or known to the Child 
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Welfare Division of the Welfare Department, or were in the process of 
making application and the agency had some record. 

Senator Casr. But almost half were not known at all; it that right? 

Mr. Sreman. Were not known to the Public Welfare Department; 
that is correct. 

Senator Case. Presumably they hadn’t been referred by any other 
agency to Public Welfare. 

Mr. Seeman. Yes. There were 8 families who received help who 
were not known to any of the agencies that met, any of the 7 agencies. 
Senator Case. But of those who were there—I think there were 3 

you said, families ? 

Mr. Seeman. Forty-six in all. 

Senator Casr. Of which eight were not known to anybody before. 

Mr. Seeman. That is correct. 

Senator Case. That means 38 were. 

Mr. Seeman. That is correct. 

Senator Case. Twenty-four had been known to the public welfare 
people but 14 had not. Presumably the 14 had been know to some 
private agency 4 

Mr. Seeman. That is correct. 

Senator Case. And had not been referred, I take it. 

Mr. Seeman. Had not been referred to the public department. 

Senator Case. Yes. 

Mr. Seeman. That is correct. 

Senator Case. I was just trying to get a picture of the adequacy of 
coverage and knowledge by public and private agencies of the need in 
the area. 

Mr. Seeman. Of course, some of the families are not eligible for 
public assistance and would not be. 

Senator Casr. No; but I take it that if they were examined and 
determined to be ineligible they would be among the 24 families you 
said were on the public record, of which there was a public record. 

Mr. Seeman. I am sorry, I didn’t follow you there. 

Senator Caspr. I understood you to say that 24 of these families were 
known to the public agency ? 

Mr. Seeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. And I suppose that not all of them were not eligible, 
and that would include any who had made application or whose cases 
had been reviewed and had been found not eligible as well as those 
found eligible and entitled to assistance. 

Mr. Sreman. No; these were either atcive or in the process of apply- 
ing, the 24 cases. 

Senator Case. I am afraid I am confusing you. What I am trying 
to find out is why 14 families were not known to the public agency. 

Mr. Seeman. These might be families who were unknown to the 
private agency and no one made a referral or they might have been 
known to the private agency, but in their judgment they would not 
be eligible for any public assistance and therefore would not be 
referred. 

Senator Case. I am sorry. I didn’t mean to make such a big point 
of this. 

Mr. Seeman. On the basis of our discussion yesterday of what was 
in the records, we tried to come to a consensus of judgment among 
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these professional workers of the 1 or perhaps 2 or 3 most important 
indications of service needed. We didn’t try to list everything that 
we would like to have done in our judgment. We tried to pinpoint 
the most significant. 

Of the 38 cases in which 1 of the agencies did have some knowledge 
of the family, there were 32 cases in which the judgment indicated 
a need for financial assistance going into the family beyond what was 
then available. 

There were 28 cases, and these are duplications, as you see, there 
were 28 cases in which there was a very definite feeling on the part 
of the workers that some kind of service, quite apart from financial 
help, was important to really try to accomplish something with these 
families. 

In the case of those that needed financial assistance, some of the 
factors have already been pointed out. this morning, and 1 or 2, I don’t 
believe, were touched on, but, these were what we found. The numbers, 
I think, are not significant, and I really should have said that 46 cases 
is certainly not an adequate sample of very much, but this is all we 
know about what we have done so far. 

There were seven cases in which there is a source of income into the 
family from some kind of employment or other income apart from 
public assistance, but where additional income is clearly needed, some 
supplementation of the wages earned or social security or unemploy- 
ment insurance. There were seven cases in which public assistance was 
being provided, but in the judgment of the workers it was not sufficient 
for the family, considering its composition and so on, to get along. 

There were six cases in which’the application for public assistance 
was under study by the Department and no grant was yet going in, 
but there was a need for financial help as of then. 

There were five cases in which without a thorough examination there 
seemed to be a possibility that the family would be eligible for public 
assistance, but they were not now known or in the process of applica- 
tion. These are the cases where finance wasinvolved. The other cases 
involved the need for service to the family. We categorized that as a 
need in six cases for continuing counseling to that family, casework if 
you want to call it that. 

There were four where the mother was clearly unable to serve as a 
mother. There was an inability to prepare the food and take care of 
the children. 

I am sorry I should have mentioned earlier in the cases of financial 
need, one other category, which the one that was not touched on this 
morning. When a father is required by court order to make a con- 
tribution to the family, the amount of the contribution he is required 
to make is deducted from the public-assistance grant if that family is 
on assistance. This is true whether or not the father actually makes 
that payment regularly, and there were four cases in which there was 
such a court order, but there was evidence that the amount was not 
being paid regularly and the family needed additional funds. 

We tallied a number of cases in which the housing situation was just 
impossible. They just did not have the facilities that will permit 
them to live decently. There were a number of cases where help was 
needed in finding or retaining employment. The need for school 
lunch in a number of cases was the judgment of the workers. Alco- 
holism was a problem. In 1 or 2 cases application had been made for 
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public assistance, but the individual failed to follow up.and no aid was 
being given because of the individual’s failure to take the steps he 
needed to take in order to establish eligibility. 

There was one case that desperately heeded a youngster to be placed 
in an institution for mental defectives. All of the workup det for 
that has been done, but he is on the waiting list. 

There was need for vocational rehabilitation, need for psychiatric 
treatment and so on. I don’t know whether you are interested in 
hearing any of the sample cases. You have heard some from Miss 

Souchard this morning. We don’t want to try to make this seem 
more complicated that it is, but certainly we are dealing with a very 
complex problem, and I was interested this morning when Miss 
Bouchard did mention a sample case, one which you “asked about, 
Senator Case, in which if the older child got the milk the younger child 
would not, and in that case there is a complicating problem for which 
that family 1 is not on public assistance. There is an income from vet- 
eran’s pension and social security. The family is in public housing. 
The rent which they now pay in public housing will be increased if the 
family goes on public assistance. 

It is the policy of the National Capital Housing Authority that if a 
governmental agency, the Public Assistance Division, is providing 
funds to a family, the rent they need to charge needs to be at a higher 
level than they might charge that family if they are self- -supporting. 

Senator Case. Now, the income of the family would be less under 
public assistance. 

Mr. Seeman. That family might be eligible for public assistance, 
but they might be no better off or worse off if they were to get such 
assistance so long as the ceiling of $200 remains? 

Senator Morse. Explain that a little further? Why that rent 
policy ? 

Mr. Srerman. I have heard that the basis is that if the Public 
Housing Authority kept the rent for public-assistance families at 
a lower level, this would mean that one public agency was helping to 
subsidize another. 

Senator Morse. What is wrong with taking from one public agency 
by another? It is better taken from a public agency than from the 
poor recipient. 

Mr. Seeman. My purpose, Mr. Chairman, in presenting this is to 
indicate that this is one of our problem situations that I think needs 
some looking into. 

Senator Casr. Do you happen to know what the eligibility of in- 
come is for public housing? 

Mr. Sreman. I am afraid I can’t give it to you. It varies. 

Senator Casr. With the size of the family and so forth. 

Mr. Seeman. Yes; it does. It certainly could be made available, 
I am sure. 

Senator Morsr. I want to make sure that I understood. Family 
X is in public housing not on public assistance. The income that 
the family receives, however, makes it eligible to be in a public-housing 
unit. That income disappears and the family goes on public assist- 
ance, the Public Housing then increases the rent and charges the 
District with a higher rent than would be charged if the income of the 
family had not been lost. 
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Mr. Seeman. That is my understanding of what would happen in 
some cases. 

Senator Casr. That is really the family that is charged the rent, 
in effect, I mean, with a $200 limit on public assistance. Conceivably 
a family could be in private housing with a larger income than that. 
I assume that that is a correct statement, but we can get those figures 
as to public housing. 

You are talking about housing. Now I jotted down here before you 
said that there were four, do you know of some cases in which housing 
was very bad ? 

Mr. Seeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. What are the possibilities of putting those cases 
into public housing projects ? 

Mr. Seeman. We did not, examine the particular circumstances in 
those cases to try to judge whether they might be eligible for public 
housing, nor can I say what the circumstances are as to av ailability of 
housing. I don’t know at the moment whether there are sufficient 
vacancies. 

Senator Casg. I think undoubtedly, Mr. Chairman, we want to talk 
to the public housing people on this. 

Senator Morse. We certainly shall. 

Mr. Seeman. It might not be too helpful to go on at great length 
about some of the families, but certainly the picture in one, again, I 
think shows how complex some of these problems are. This was a 
situation where there was a mother aged 51. The husband is not in 
the home. He is receiving unemployment compensation and con- 
tributes $11 a week to the wife. That couple has 6 children, ranging 
in age from 6 to 18. The oldest daughter has one illegitimate child. 
There is no income for her or the child. The second oldest daughter 
has three children. There is a court order requiring the father of, 
I think, one of them to pay $11 a week. This family then with a 
mother and six children and several grandchildren then took in an 
unrelated woman to live with them to assist her in finding housing. 
She has, this unrelated woman has one child who is at Junior Village, 
the public institution for dependent children, one child who is cur- 
rently either in the hospital or in the Conv: ilescent Home for C hildren, 
one is cared for by a caretaker, and she has with her a 3-week-old baby. 
There are then 13 persons in this household. 

The i income, as I have added it up, assuming it would all be coming 
in, is $27 a week. I think I omitted to mention the $5 court order on 
one of the children of the unrelated woman. 

Three different applications to the Salvation Army were made on 
Saturday by 3 different units of this household, and 3 grants were 
made by the Salvation Army. 

I think I ought to say again that certainly 46 cases is conclusive of 
very little, but these are the cases we did help under this immediate 
interim plan. 

Mrs. Blichman will report to you on some of the findings that our 
study committees of the United Community Services have come to on 
the basis of our study of public welfare problems over a period of years, 
and we have been very concerned with the inadequacy of the District 
program for that period of time. 
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If I could sum up what this means to me in very general terms, we 


do have quite a complicated picture with a variety of agencies attempt- 


ing to provide community services and this picture grows continuously 
with new problems and new agencies and all of the parts of the picture 
are not shaped now to fit together adequately, and so there are cases 
where we are not providing the kind of service we need. I think we 

need to reshape some of the parts, maybe some of the major parts here 
and there to modify regulations. Certainly we need additional funds. 
I think we need to deve elop a well-rounded program of services to the 
people. 

Senator Morse. Do you have any questions, Senator Case? 

Senator Case. I would like to come back to your last statement in 
just 2 moment, but first to clear up a couple of rather small points. 
You mentioned, and others have, too, food orders. I take it those are 
orders for X number of dollars? 

Mr. Seeman. Yes. 

Senator Case. To be spent anywhere for food. 

Mr. Seeman. Yes, sir, at any store in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Casr. And I suppose the kinds of things that can be bought 
are somewhat restricted, are they not? How do you handle it? 

Mr. Seeman. On Saturday a stamp was placed indicating they were 
not good for tobacco or alcoholic beverages. Apart from that, they 
are cashable at any food store in the District. 

Senator Case. Specifically they are dollars and they are not orders 
on Government surpluses, whatever may happen to be on storage at 
the particular time. I don’t mean in any way to belittle the possi- 
bilities of use of surplus products, but I think it is pretty clear—and 
everybody ought to understand that—that our relief care programs 
sold, and this isn’t a farm-relief program. In other words, it ought 
not to be thought about that way, and I think perhaps there is too much 
tendency to think of that. This ought to be handled on its own merit, 
and you are talking now about dollars spendable for all kinds of food. 

Mr. Seeman. Yes. 

Senator Case. You mentioned four mothers unable to take care of 
their families. On the cases you had looked at over the weekend, what 
happens in those cases? 

Mr. Seeman. As I remember, in one case there is a daughter in the 
early teens who is really serving as the mother in that household. In 
other cases the children get into our public institutions, the institu- 
tions for delinquents or dependents. I am not sure we know enough 
about what happens in all those cases. These are the problems we find 
on the doorsteps. 

Senator Cass. Is there any program for foster homes in the Dis- 
trict ¢ 

Mr. Seeman. Yes; there certainly is. 

Senator Case. Is it a good one that works usefully, and so forth? 

Mr. Seeman. Yes; I think so. There are such programs operated 
by both the public department and the voluntary agencies. The public 
department has to operate this out of its Child W elfare Division The 
number of staff persons they have to operate it is grossly inadequate. 
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Senator Case. Are the allowances in general adequate to make it 
attractive to get the best kind of homes? I know in my own experience 
up in my own district this had worked extremely well in a number of 
cases, and payments were adequate, and they were able to be very 
selective about the places they put the youngsters in. 

Mr. Seeman. There certainly have been real questions about the 
adequacy of the payment. This is one of the problems. We face an- 
other particular problem in the District that has to do with zoning 
regulations which prohibit the use of certain foster homes in certain 
areas that would appear to be very likely homes for this use, but 
because of zoning are ruled out. 

Senator Case. Your last point was—I don’t say this at all critically, 
because these things have to be reviewed from time to time—who Is 
going to make this review? Is not your agency the best equipped to 
do it if you had the money to do it, having touch with everyone and 
seeing the whole picture? 

Mr. Seeman. I think working in very close cooperation with the 
public department, which certainly is one of the major cornerstones 
in the total program, and I am very reluctant to suggest this, but it is 
true with the kind of service we try to render, as with any other kind 
of service, to do the kind of job we think needs doing, we would need 

additional help in terms of adequate professional staff to tackle it. 

Senator Casr. I was just thinking out loud, Mr. Chairman, and I 
don’t have anything in mind at all. But I don’t know whether the 
facilities might be available to us on the Senate committee and might 
perhaps be put at the service of some cooperative venture of this sort, 
which might be terribly useful. 

Senator Morse. I think we should find out about it, and it is possi- 
ble that something could be done. 

Senator Case. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. I only have one question. Again speaking about a 
J first let me ask, Do you have any record when you issue 
these food orders that the food is purchased and then the food is 
traded off for tobacco and liquor and other things rather than going 
to the children ? 

Mr. Sreman. I have heard the same report you have. I have no way 
of knowing the frequency with which this happens. I have developed 
quite an interest in these 46 cases, and it has been my thought that we 
might plan for the worker who went in initially, at least on those where 
an agency did know the family, to have the worker visit again some 
time this week or very soon to see what was the effect of giving this 
food order. 

Also, it was my thought—these orders were issued by the Salvation 
Army, and we will need to work in cooperation with them—I would 
be interested in seeing those orders as they returned from the grocery 
store. 

Senator Morsr. See what they actually did buy. 

Do you have a problem in any of the cases or any substantial num- 
ber of cases that you are dealing with parents that need to be helped 
in their purchases? 

Mr. Seeman. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Morse. You mean in the selection of their purchases? 
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Mr. Seeman. Yes, sir. There is underway in Southwest Washing- 
ton now a small demonstration project, which I think you probably 
will hear about, and perhaps there will be testimony by representa- 
tives of that project. It is a cooperative venture on the part of our 
organization which is providing the financing and the three settlement 
houses which are located in Southwest W: ashington. 

Under that project there are two fulltime workers who are work- 
ing with a selected number of families. Their experience has indi- 
cated that these families, to plan any kind of long-term rehabilitation, 
need tremendous help. ‘They need help in going to the grocery store. 
They need help in getting to a clinic. It cert tainly is not adequate 
to say there is a clinic in the other part of town. Many of these fam- 
ilies will never get there if you don’t take them by the hand and get 
on the streetcar with them and go with them. 

Senator Morse. My last question, you referred only to 46 cases. Do 
you think that the 46 cases is a percentage of the cases of need, and if 
so, what would be your guess as to what that percentage is? 

Mr. Sreman. I would like to work with the facts, Mr. Chairman, 
and I would be very reluctant to even hazard a guess. I have no way 
of judging how many cases. 

Senator Morse. Don’t guess. Give me your judgment on this ques- 
tion then. Do you think you have got all of the cases when you got 
the 46? 

Mr. Sreman. No; Lam sure we didn’t. 

Senator Morse. There are X number in addition? 

Mr. Seeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. That is all I have to ask. Thank you very much. 
That is very helpful testimony. 

Now, may I say that we have another public official witness who 
has been waiting to testify, and we never like to keep public official 
witnesses away from their public duty. I have not called on Dr. 
Corning before, because, first, I was sure he wanted to hear some of the 
testimony that had to do with the school lunch issue, and you have 
at least heard enough to give you some general idea of the nature of 
the complaints, if you w ant to call them ‘such, that we have filed with 
the committee, but I do think it is only fair, Dr. Corning, that you 
be allowed to make whatever statement you want to make this aftet- 
noon, with the understanding that you can come back yourself on your 
ewn volition for later testimony, and the further understanding 
that undoubtedly we will get the record almost completed and we 
probably will want you back anyway to answer some questions that 
we will want to put to you. But I think it is only fair, particularly in 
view of the fact that this issue has been raised, before we close this ses- 
sion this afternoon you be allowed to make such preliminary statement 
as you want to. 

I think you probably will be the last witness. We will not run much 
beyond 4 ‘o’clock this afternoon, because of certain business on the 
floor of the Senate that the chairman has to attend to, and I am sure 
Senator Case of New Jersey will be interested in the same matters, be- 
cause I think we are going to get to some votes a little after 4 o’clock. 
So, Dr. Corning, if you will take the witness chair and proceed to 
make a preliminary statement to the committee. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. HOBART M. CORNING, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; ACCOMPANIED BY MR. ZEL- 
LERS, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE OF BUSINESS 
AFFAIRS, AND MRS. SWINGLE, SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Dr. Corntnc. May I ask the privilege, please, of having two of 
my assistants her~ with me, because if you ply me with too many 
questions I may need their help. 

This is Mr. Zellers, Deputy Superintendent in Charge of Business 
Affairs, and Mrs. Swingle, who operates our lunch program. I would 
also like to advise you that there are two members of the Board of 
Education, Walter Tobriner and Mrs. Spencer, here in the room. 

Senator Morse. We are glad to have them with us. 

Dr. Corntnc. We are very appreciative of the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this very complicated and important problem with you. We 
appreciate your giving the time to it, and I am certain that out of it 
is bound to come some good for the community as a whole and par- 
ticularly for the children in Washington. 

May I say initially that I think that no one can quarrel with the 
idea that it is desirable to have school lunch programs in the elemen- 
tary schools. The only question is the question it seems to me of 
priority. If the emergency situations are taken care of, where we 
are certain that children who are hungry through neglect are taken 
care of, then the general food service program would need to be re- 
lated to all of the needs of the school system, which are extremely 
numerous, in terms of number of teachers, in terms of our need for 
buildings and so on. 

I want to express my personal belief that the Commissioners are 
right in considering that this emergency problem is a matter for wel- 
fare and not for the schools, although we want to have our part in 
it and participate in any way that is possible. 

At the present time there is food service only in two elementary 
schools in Washington; the Adams School, which is a former junior 
high school building, and is well equipped with kitchen and dining 
facilities, has a program which we operate, and the Thompson School 
has a makeshift arrangement which they themselves operate. We do 
not direct it. 

Some reference has been made in testimony today to the lunch 
service at the teachers’ college. That, too, is operated and directed 
by the college and not by us. Now, I will have something more to 
say about that a little bit later. 

‘We have not previously advocated or pushed for appropriation 
to establish lunch service to elementary schools on the theory that 
the elementary schools are neighborhood schools. They serve a rather 
restricted area. In not many instances do children have to travel 
great distances to go to school, and we have felt that the home should 
have some responsibility. 

However, there can be no doubt but that some children need service 
because of the conditions in the home, and I might add that many 
children do bring their lunches to school and we give them adequate 
supervision while they eat their lunches at school. 

The interest of the Board of Education in this whole subject, I am 
sure, is well known to you through the press. The Board is very 
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much interested and concerned, as you undoubtedly are and these 
other people are, in having the problem taken care of. 

I think it may be helpful to you if I take a few minutes to describe 
to you the lunch program that is in operation in the schools at the 
present time. We are operating full cafeteria service in the junior, 
senior, and vocational high schools in the District of Columbia, and 
in this one elementary school that I mentioned, in 40 different centers. 
We are running 40 cafeterias, and the volume of business last year was 
right around $900,000. So it is quite an extensive business that Mrs. 
Swingle is operating. 

I meant to comment on the methods of financing that particular 
program. The greatest source of revenue is from the sale of food to 
students, of course, and all children who can pay do pay on a cost 
basis for their lunches. 

In addition to that, we have Federal subsidy through the national 
school lunch program under the Agriculture Department, whereby 
we have certain subsidies for serving plate lunches, balanced lunches 
of various types under Government standards. The allocation of 
money to the States and the District of Columbia for this purpose 
is based upon a formula which involves two elements: The number 
of students in the schools and the per capita income of the people in 
the State. As a result of the application of that formula, each State 
has its quota, so to speak, for this subsidy, and that is applied on a 
plate-by-plate basis. In our case we are at the present time receiving 
Federal subsidy up to 9 cents a plate for everyone of these balanced 
plates that we serve. 

Under that program also, we do serve free lunches for those chil- 
dren who can’t afford to pay for them, and that, again, is a Govern- 
ment requirement. Last year there were served 45,964 free lunches. 
That number has considerably stepped up in recent years because 
just 2 years before that it was 38,641 free lunches. As of last year that 
averages out to about 250 a day. It is running about that number this 
year. About 250 free lunches a day. 

Senator Casr. Excuse me, Dr. Corning, 

Dr. Cornina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. I think that you have answered my question or one 
that I jotted down before. The suggestion was made that the people 
who pay take care of those who don’t. I take it up to now at least the 
Federal subsidy more than takes care of the people who don’t pay 
anything for their lunch? 

Dr. Cornine. Oh, yes; that is true. It amounts to more in money. 

Senator Casr. That is what I mean. 

Dr. Cornine. But that part of the program of the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Agriculture Department is just for that thing; that 
it reduces the cost to children and also will provide for the free 
lunches. 

Senator Case. So that the only point I meant was at least up to now 
youngsters who do pay are not paying for the people who cannot. 

Dr. Corntne. May I put it this way, sir, that they are paying more 
than they need to pay if we were subsidized for the free lunches. 

Senator Case. But you are not separately subsidized ? 

Dr. Corninc. We are not subsidized for the free lunches. 

Senator Casr. You do get a 9-cent-a-plate subsidy for every lunch 
that is served. 
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Dr. Corntna. For every full lunch, standard type of lunch, or 
whatever the type is, we do. 

Senator Casr. So to put it another way, if there were no Federal 
subsidy, the people who do pay would be paying at least as much as 
they pay or more? 

Dr. Corning. They woud be paying more. 

Senator Case. So in that sense they are not paying for the people 
who are not in there, but the subsidy in dollars is more than the cost? 

Dr. Cornine. That is true, but part of the purpose of the Federal 
program, as I understand it. 

Senator Case. Is to get a balanced lunch to everybody and reduce 
the cost to the children as far it is possible to reduce it. 

Dr. Cornine. Something has been said, or a good bit has been said 
about surplus commodities, and I would like to speak of that also, as a 
means of financing this program that we are presently carrying on. 
It seems not to be generally known that we are taking full advantage 
of the opportunity for the use of surplus commodities in the District 
of Columbia. Well, let me put it this way: The Board of Education 
is designated as the agency to distribute surplus commodities to all 
agencies entitled to them in the District of Columbia, and we received 
and administered—distributed, I should have said—commodities last 
year for the lunch program with a money value of approximately 
$686,000, of which commodities to the value of $119,400 we used in the 
public schools. So that the vast majority of the commodities go out 
into the community into other agencies. They go to private and 
parochial schools, to hospitals, to jails, and seven settlement houses 
are receiving surplus commodities. 

Senator Casr. The amount of one hundred—what is the figure the 
schools used ? 

Dr. Corning. We used $119,000, sir. 

Senator Case. This is a part of the nine-hundred-odd-thousand 
dollars that is the total ? 

Dr. Cornine. Of the $686,000 total we distributed. 

Senator Case. The total cost of your school lunch program, as I 
understood it, was a figure of some $900,000. 

Dr. Corntne. The $900,000, sir, represents the intake of the school 
lunch program, the volume of business that we carry on. 

Senator Casr. That is right, in dollars. Of that the $119,000 is 
surplus. 

Mr. Zewurrs. It isn’t the figure in the cost of the lunches. 

Senator Casr. So to get a fair picture you would add $119,000? 

Mr. Zetiers. To only a certain extent, and that is if we didn’t get 
some of the free commodities that we received they wouldn’t be re- 
placed in kind out of our own pocket. That is, some of the ones 
that are more expensive or are a higher grade item, we wouldn’t buy 
the same type of item if we were buying it out of our own funds. 

Senator Case. Is it helpful in improving the quality? 

Mr. Zetirrs. That is right. 

Dr. Cornine. Two things I would like to mention in regard to 
the commodities because there seems to be a misunderstanding about 
that. In the first place, the amount of the commodities and items 
available vary from time to time. We never can be sure we are going 
to continue to get the commodities next month that we have this 
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month and, of course, that all ties in with the Government’s program. 
They do very from time to time. 

There has been some indication that a complete lunch program could 
be set up with the surplus commodities supplying the food. That 
is not true, because the items that are presently on the commodity 
list wouldn’t begin to make a complete meal for anybody. Certain 
basic things are “not included. We are not getting any potatoes, for 
example, which are pretty essential. We are not getting any bread. 
Some people seem to have the idea that the commodities are all- 
sufficient in themselves and that by using them and not purchasing 
food that the complete lunch could be served. ‘That is not true. 

Furthermore, it is implicit, I believe, in the Government’s program 
that insofar as possible these commodities are to be used as an enrich- 
ment of the offering rather than to avoid the purchase of commodities. 

As Mr. Zellers has indie: ated, some of the things we get are items 
which we would never buy. For instance, we would never buy as much 
butter as we get. It is good we have it, but we would never buy as 
much butter as we are getting, and probably in many instances, we 
would use oleo or some other less expensive product. We also get 

canned hams, for instance, which I doubt if we would ever buy. They 
are very fine to have, but it is an enrichment item and not a basic item. 

Senator Morsr. What meats are you getting now? 

Dr. Corning. Mrs. Swingle, will you tell what meats you are getting 
now ? 

Mrs. Swinete. Hamburger is the main one at the moment. We 
have had frozen smoked hams and canned ham and turkeys, but not 
recently. 

Senator Morsr. No surplus poultry ? 

Mrs. Swineie. Turkeys in November and December, but not any 
since then. 

Dr. Corninea. I think, sir, because of the interest expressed in 
turkeys this morning, it would be interesting for you to know that out 
of our allotment of turkeys here in the schools we had enough for two 
lunches around at the present time, and that takes a lot of turkeys, 
feeding as many children as we do. 

W ell, I am trying to show you how this program of ours is financed. 
Sales of food to students, Federal subsidy on the plate lunches, the 
surplus commodities, and now as to local public funds. The only 
appropriated item in support of this entire business is for the replace- 
ment and repair of equipment. Through act of Congress we have a 
continuing item in our budget of $35,000 ) for replac ement of equipment 
and $6,100 for repairs of equipment. Of course, you realize that in 
these large kitchens equipment is very elaborate and very expensive 
and does wear out from time to time. 

From time to time we have sought funds for a subsidizing of the 
program to the extent that the ¢ entral office mans iging the entire enter- 
prise would be paid for out of public funds. We have not been suc- 
cessful in getting that legislation through, and so at the present time 
the central staff, Mrs. Swingle and her assistants, the supervisors that 
direct this thing all over the city, are paid from the fund that comes 
from the sale of food to children. 

As you were advised this morning, we are seeking funds to reimburse 
us for the free lunches in the high schools. That amounts to about 
$16,500 a year. 
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On that question of free lunches, I think it is wise to comment at 
this point that one of the extreme difficulties that we have in the schools 
is in sereening out those people who should receive the free lunch. I 
mean, it is difficult for us, because we are not staffed, we have no social 
workers, we have no investigative procedures or machinery to go into 
the homes and make actual determinations as to whether children 
should have free lunch or whether they should pay for their lunch in 
total or pay for it in part. 

Senator Cast. What is actually done? How does that work out ? 

Dr. Corning. That is left entirely to the principal of the school to 
use his very best judgment and, of course, he makes use of social 
agencies and so on, and we have been referring to them in many of the 
imstances and the percentage varies in different schools. 

For instance, we were talking a bit today about Southwest Wash- 
ington. I would like to say parenthetically, if I may at this time, 
that I don’t think we should consider this problem too much alone 
as a problem of Southwest Washington, because many other areas of 
the city are similarly situated, and there the problem is just as acute 
as it is in Southwest Washington. But since we were speaking of 
Southwest Washington and since it was from that section of the city 
that this problem originally came to public view, I think it should be 
noted that the two junior-high selciihs in that section of the city run 
a very high percentage of free lunches. The Jefferson Junior High 
School runs between 18 and 19 percent of the lunches served are free 
lunches. The Randall Junior High School runs between 13 and 14 
percent, 13 and 15 percent, somewhere in there, of free lunches. 

Senator Casr. How is it handled mechanically? Do you give them 
a check or what? 

Dr. Corntne. Well, that varies in the different schools, too, but 
with the definite provision that no child is to be designated as receiv- 
ing a free lunch, and just how it is handled in different buildings I 
can’t give you the detail of it, but I have the assurance, sir, from all 
of the schools that it is handled in a way either by giving them a ticket 
or token. Mrs. Swingle can give you some light on that. 

Mrs. Swinote. I think what you have said is very true, Dr. Corning. 
Usually the cashier has a list or has a chance to know the child other 
than in the lunch period, and then she just hands them that as the 
child comes along. In some places they use a lunch pass. Most 
everybody has a ticket that says “25 cents lunch” or whatever it is. 
So it is not obvious which child receives a free lunch. 

Dr. Corntnc. That keeps it behind the scenes. Some people re- 
ceive a free lunch who work for it. Those children put in their work 
and are known to the cashiers, and they go through the line without 
paying or by presenting a ticket, as Mrs. Swingle indicates. 

hose are the major elements in our financing. I think you should 
know that in the complete operation last year this food service lost 
us $1,000. I mean we are just that much on edge that with a big 
operation like that the loss was a thousand dollars. So there is no 
profit being made on this thing. In fact, from what some show a 
very definite loss which is dependent largely upon the number of days 
that we serve lunch during a particular month. Some months have 
more school days than others because of the holidays. 

Senator Casr. Didn’t I understand you to say, Dr. Corning, that 
the charge for depreciation and replacement of equipment and so forth 
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is not made against the lunch program but rather absorbed as a part 
of your general 
r. CorNING. We have a special appropriation for that purpose. 

Senator Casr. So when you give a thousand dollar figure, you are 
not deducting that ? 

Dr. CorntnG. No, no; that is entirely separate. That is over on 
the side, and it is operated on by the different appropriations. 

Mr. Zetters. Utility expense and a lot of items, housekeeping items, 
are not included in that figure. 

Senator Case. These, I take it, are the salaries just to people 
directly ? 

Mr. Zevurrs. Salary, food cost, direct operating expenses. 

Dr. CorninG. Now, in further commenting on financing this lunch 
program, I will give you as much detail on this program as possible, 
because much applies, should the program be extended, in the elemen- 

tary schools. And our situation here in Washington is quite unique 
in that, aside from Federal subsidy in this very tiny amount for the 
replac ement of equipment, we are operating on a self- -sustaining basis. 
And in almost every community that I know of where there is food 
service, and that is practically general, particularly in the larger cities, 
there is some local financing of the program, recognizing it as an 
integral part of the school program, and therefore ‘entitled to some 
support. 

Senator Morse. That covers the personnel ? 

Dr. Cornrna. Well, it varies in different places, sir. Sometimes 
it does the thing that we have requested the Congress to do, namely, 
to pay for the overhead costs, the personnel of that department. 

And bear in mind that is quite a problem, because that personnel 
is on duty year round. Help must be there year round, and yet there 
is no intake during the summer months, you see. So that overhead 
cost is quite a problem. 

Senator Morse. What about the requisite for this personnel, such 
as retirement benefits? Do they get the same retirement benefits that 
your educational administrative staff gets, such as your pr inctpals, plus 
your teachers, or are they on a different pay basis entirely ? 

Mr. Zetiers. The three directors are on the same retirement system 
as all of the educational employees, and the rest of the cafeteria em- 
ployees are on the same system as civil-service employees. 

Senator Morse. Now let’s go back to the matter that Senator Case 
raised, the matter of equipment. Are you now in a situation where— 

X school you are going to set up a kitchen; is that paid for out of 
general school funds 2 

Dr. Corninc. And a new building. When we build a new build- 
ing, that building is equipped—and this does not come out of this 
$35,000 that goes into the contract for the building—just as the labora- 
tory is equipped, or any other special feature in the building. 

Senator Morse. Weil, suppose we go back to the little experience 
that we referred to this morning. In the Elliott Junior High School 
a few years ago, when we needed some kitchen equipment, and we were 
told there was nothing in the school budget for that equipment, we 
raised it as a parent-teacher group. 

Dr. Corntna. I know the time you are referring to very well, sir, 
and that was before the cafeterias were centralized. At that time the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools had no control 
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over the cafeterias at all. Each one operated as a separate entity at 
the pleasure of the principal of the school. And there was no provi- 
sion for the replacement of equipment. Therefore, the cafeterias in 
the various schools were presumed to make money enough that they 
could replace; but if they didn’t, then they called upon the PTA or 
some group. And that I know was the case. 

Senator Morsr. Let’s go for a moment to this legislation that you 
have been having difficulty with. That legislation would centralize 
the whole cafeteria service under one department. Is that the pro- 
posal ¢ 

Dr. Cornrina. No, sir; it is centralized now and has been for the past 
several years. 

Mrs. Swingle was appointed to direct all of the cafeterias, and they 
are all under her supervision, Mr. Zellers’, and responsible tome. And 
I am responsible to the Board of Education on it. So it is centrally 
operated, centrally controlled, centrally managed at the present time. 

The point I was making was that we have previously sought legis- 
lation so that this overhead cost, Mrs. Swingle and her office and all 
the distribution of these commodities, would be paid for out of public 
funds, and not expect the amounts that the children pay in for 
lunches to support the overhead. 

Bear in mind, if you will, sir, that we are a State agency, and as 
such, we operate, not just as a city, or not just as a public-school 
system, but we are a State agency, just as there is a State agency in 
your State, and in New Jersey, responsible for the program in the 
entire State. And we are not just serving, these people are not just 
serving, the public school, but Mrs. Swingle is responsible for the 
supervision of the use of these surplus commodities in every institu- 
tion, and there are between 60 and 70 of them besides the schools that 
are receiving these commodities. 

And her department is responsible for supervising the utilization 
of those commodities, to be sure that storage is adequate, refrigeration 
is adequate, that they are being properly cared for and properly 
used. 

So that there is a pretty good argument for the children in Wash- 
ington, in the public schools of Washington, not having to bear the 
cost of the total overhead of a State agency which has broader 
responsibility 

Senator Morsr. What has happened to the legislation in the past? 

Mr. CorninG. Failed. I mean 

Senator Morse. Both branches? 

Mr. CorninG. I am not sure. 

Mr. Zeviers. The proposed legislation, Mr. Chairman, on the financ- 
ing of the central staff was never introduced in either House. But 
the legislation, proposed legislation, to finance the cost of free meals 
was introduced in the Senate last year and was passed by the Senate, 
but apparently there was not enough time for it to be introduced and 
acted upon in the House. 

Senator Morse. What are you doing about it this year? 

Mr. Zetiers. The Board of Education approved the reintroduction 
of legislation, either November or December, and submitted it to the 
Commission, and I understand from their testimony this morning 
that it is either up here or on its way up here to you now. 
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Senator Morse. Counsel advises me that the proposal has not been 
received by the committee as of today. 

May the record show that the hanna of the committee urges the 
speed-up in getting the legislation up here. I make no promises of 
what will happen to it when it gets up here, but We cannot do any- 
thing about it until it does get here. 

Mr. Cornina. There is one other phase of the school lunch program 
that I have not mentioned, which I think is extremely important to 
mention because there seems not to be any public awareness that it 
exists at all. It was referred to this morning. That is the free milk 
in elementary schools. Every child in the elementary schools is 
entitled to a bottle of milk, half-pint, each day that school is in 
session. And that is quite a volume of business in itself. We distrib- 
ute about 9 million bottles a year, which of course involves our having 
refrigeration and so on. 

The financing of that is done in this way: The Federal Govern- 
ment contributes $342,000 toward that free-milk program, and the 
District $208,000. I say it is very important for that to be known, 
because that: is not complete lunch service. To be sure, it does mean 
that every elementary child that has been referred to here this morn- 
ing, or today, is entitled to that milk, at least that much. That is 
available free. 

Senator Case. No charge is made for that at all ? 

Mr. Corninc. None whatever. It started as a penny-milk pro- 
gram, which was purchased three ways: By the penny from the child, 
by appropriation from the District, by the Federal Government sub- 
sidy. But this year it was possible to put that on an absolutely free 
basis, and no charge is made whatever. 

Senator Morse. That is liquid milk and not powdered milk? 

Mr. Corninea. No, sir; that is liquid milk. And may I add that in 
some of the schools there is a slight charge made, not for the milk, but 
they prefer to serve crackers w ith it, and I think straws in some cases. 

Mr. Zetiers. We buy the straws now, too. 

Mr. Cornina. We buy the straws so if any charge is made, it is, of 
course, for the crackers, which is negligible. 

Senator Morse. What time of the day is that served ? 

Mr. Corninea. In the middle of the morning. 

Senator Morse. In the classroom ? 

Mr. Corntne. Yes, sir. 

I would like to recap for just a moment on the scope of the opera- 
tion from the standpoint of free service, subsidized service. 

I indicated that for the lunch program throughout the city—I am 
sorry, the surplus-commodity program throughout the city for all 
agriculture amounts to $686,669. The free milk in the elementary 
schools amounts to $550,000, and the free lunches in the secondary 
schools of the public schools of the District, $16,500. So there is 
mvolved in that whole aspect of this thing $1,253,169. 

Now, there has been discussion of expanding this program into the 
elementary schools. In that connection, I think we should know that 
there are 120 separate buildings involved. The expansion of the pro- 
gram into the elementary sc hools would cert: inly require additional 
money, as I will attempt to show you in however more minutes you 
are going to give me. 
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The amount of money needed will depend upon the extent and 
nature of the service, whether it is hot lunch or package lunch; the 
need for added facilities, both in the preparing kitchens and in the 
serving centers; the need for transportation if a central-kitchen plan 
should be used; and a need for added personnel, both in the kitchen 
and in the serving centers. 

I think we ought to approach this problem quite realistically be- 
cause there are some very, very serious problems. At present we do 
not see the solution of those problems, if this should be undertaken. 

In the first place, there are no facilities for food preparation in any 
of the 120 buildings, except 3. In three of them there is a kitchen 
of a sort, although in the Thompson School that I referred to, it is 
very much of a makeshift arrangement. 

In half of the schools there is extreme crowding, and every avail- 
able space is used for classrooms and there is no place for serving or 
for eating. And even in the other half of the schools, where there is 
some space, it is pretty inadequate space, not very well designed for 
food service that would be entirely sanitary. 

Now, it has been pointed out in previous testimony today that prob- 
ably the feeding of these children on an emergency basis, which is one 
phase of this program, is the province of welfare, and we agree with 
that quite thoroughly. It seems to me that there are two phases of 
the entire program before your committee for consideration. 

One is the immediate emergency type of thing, to which most of 
the testimony today has been directed, and the other is the service to 
elementary-school children, just as we have service in the secondary 
schools where children pay if they can, and if they cannot, they get 
free service. 

I would like to speak for just a moment, if I may, on the emergency 
thing only. 

In the event it should be decided that that is the function of the 
schools and not the function of welfare, as the Commission has indi- 
cated this morning they thought it was—the emergency feeding of 
the needy only—undoubtedly to do that, we would have to select cer- 
tain of our present kitchens in junior or senior high schools and use 
them as central kitchens. I say that because it would be impossible 
on the one hand, and unlikely, on the other, to establish kitchens for 
preparing food in all of the elementary schools. 

As I have indicated, there are at least half of them that have no 
space whatever, and extensive construction and alteration of the build- 
ings would have to be undertaken to provide for it. And further- 
more, the cost is estimated at, well, very modestly, at $25,000 per 
kitchen. My people here think that amount would not equip a kitchen 
for the preparing of food, when you consider that you have to have 
all of the electrical deep freezers and all kinds of refrigeration, stoves, 
and that sort of thing. So we are convinced that if we should get 
into this program, we would have to select certain kitchens and sup- 
ply centers, each kitchen probably to serve some 10 or 12 elementary 
schools. 

By that process, we would have to prepare package lunches consist- 
ing of sandwiches, fruits, relish, milk, and distribute them to the 
area schools from the central kitchens. 

I would like to add parenthetically that I was quite interested in a 
reference made to the Teachers College contract on a private basis 
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here, today. That particular outfit is serving the lunches at the col- 
lege at the present time, but service of that kind would not be appli- 
cable in the schools that are under the national Junch program at all 
because, specifically, in their regulations it states that schools employ- 
ing the services of food management companies will not be eligible 
for participation in the national school lunch, especially milk or com- 
modity distribution programs. 

So if this should come our way, we would have to rule out, unless 
we gave up the Government participation altogether, which I think 
would be most unfortunate, we would have to rule out the private 
contract arrangements for the supply of these lunches. 

In addition to these central kitchens and distributing these box 
lunches 

Senator Morse. The purpose of that regulation, if I may interrupt, 
Mr. Superintendent, is to guard against a private concern benefiting 
financially from the Federal surplus food program, is it not? 

Mr. Cornrne@. I think perhaps, sir, if the people from the Agricul- 
ture Department are going to testify here today, and I understand they 
are here, that that question might be asked of them. 

Senator Morse. I certainly will ask them. I thought you might 
know what it was, because if we keep our eye on the objective of feed- 
ing the children, I do not know why, if we have a regulation that in- 
terferes with it, we should let the Department of Agriculture impose 
it. And maybe if that is the problem, we had better consider some 
legislation to eliminate that regulation. 

If the program can be administered so that the private concern, 
assuming hypothetically, now, you adopted the teachers college type 
of program that was testified to by Mrs. Davis, that you provide that 
the private concern not use the surplus food in any way in the prepara- 
tion of luncheons so they could get any profit out of it, but that the 
milk program continue; or if you had a program in your individual 
school that either supplemented the lunchbox with something else out 
of surplus food—assuming that could be done, and the only thing that 
stood in the way was an existing regulation that perhaps was passed 
without this kind of a fact situation in mind, maybe we ought to get 
rid of the regulation. 

But I will take that up with the Department of Agriculture. There 
is nothing you can do about it until the regulation is changed. 

Mr. Cornine. I, of course, have to abide by the regulation as it 
stands. 

Senator Morse. There is nothing you could do if that regulation 
blocked you. 

Senator Case. It would be helpful, though, and interesting to get 
Dr. Corning’s ideas as to the feasibility of this idea, assuming that the 
technical obstacle could be eliminated. 

Mr. Corntne. I can say this: That I think, sir, we have demonstrated 
the ability to run our own operation without the employment of any 
outside contractor, over whom we would have little control. 

In other words, if package lunches are to be prepared, we can pre- 
pare them if we have the help necessary. 

Senator Morse. That was my next question. Assuming the hypo- 
thetical, that the obligation was imposed upon you, you would prefer 
to do it by way of a series of central kitchens? 


. 
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Mr. Corninc. Very definitely so, sir, which would require some ad- 
ditional help—there is no question about that—and additional equip- 
ment and transportation. But in the long run, I am convinced it 
would be better done and would continue to be a school operation. 

In other words, it would be a little bit unusual, I think, to have a 
contractor doing the elementary schools, and we running a successful 
series of lunchrooms in the secondary schools. I think that would 
not be a very satisfactory arrangement. 

Senator Morse. I understood Mrs. Davis to imply that her proposal 
was only for an immediate emergency program until you could set 
up some other program. 

Mr. Corninea. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. But again assuming a hypothetical, it should be de- 
cided that we ought to do something on supplying box lunches quickly. 
How long do you think it would take if Congress so decided and the 
necessary legislation was passed and the funds appropriated, for you 
to supply that service ? 

Mr. Corntne. I think once we got the go sign, it would probably 
take a month before you could get it into operation. 

But I will call your attention to the fact, sir, that we are now 
toward the end of March. I have no way of knowing how soon 
any legislation might go through, but as customary, it takes some 
little time, and that would bring us pretty close to the end of this 
school year, which would mean if this did come to us as a respon- 
sibility, we would have to have it in operation by the beginning of 
school next year. 

Senator Case. Which would be perfectly feasible assuming you 
got the go sign sometime, say, in July? 

Mr. Cornina. Yes. That is on the free-lunch angle of it. 

Now, let me move just a bit deeper, if I may, into what our needs 
would be if we should have to undertake that. I still think it is 
better for welfare to do that because I think welfare is equipped 
to investigate the cases and to provide for these needy families, and 
I think basically it is a welfare problem and not an educational prob- 
lem on the emergency basis to feed the needy. 

Senator Casr. Excuse me, Dr. Corning. When you say welfare 
should do it, do you mean by an operation such as the one that is 
now conducted at the Neighborhood House in that area by other 
people ? 

Mr. Corntnc. By any means welfare—I cannot speak for what 
Federal plans they might have on it, but by whatever plans welfare 
would work out, that they would manage that feeding of the needy. 

Senator Morse. While we are on this particular subject of the 
school organization, the school system doing it in contrast with the 
private firm doing it, the staff has supplied me with a memorandum 
pointing out that according to newspaper reports Chicago initiated 
the pilot project of several years ago, where they, too, had no cafe- 
terias in elementary schools. But they did place deep freezers in 
these elementary schools, and from a central food location they de- 
livered cooked food to these deep freezers weekly where it was heated 
by using the hot-water system, and served daily. And it is alleged 
that it has proved successful and is now being used in 6 or 8 Chicago 
schools at a cost of $5,000 per school, rather than $25,000 per school. 

Do you know anything about that? 
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Mr. Cornine. I am very familiar with it. I am very familiar with 
every detail of it, and we are studying it very carefully, sir. It 
is experimental in Chicago. They do report that it is proving to be 
successful. They have extended it this year, I think, to three addi- 
tional schools. I am not quite sure of ‘that number, which makes, 
I believe, a total of eight altogether that are getting that service. 

The Chicago cafeteria service, school service, prepares the lunches 
in a central kitchen, and deep freezes the cooked food, wrapping it 
in a patented foil container and then freezing it. Then those 
lunches—that is just for the entree—those lunches are sent out to the 
schools each week. Each school gets its allotment for a week with 
different menus for the 5 different days of the week. In addition 
to that, a salad or vegetable, or whatever is necessary for a balanced 
meal, is provided. And then the school has to have, each school has 
to have, of course, a deep freezer adequate in capacity to stow away 
at least a week’s supply of these lunches, which would vary in size 
in the different schools depending upon the number of children 
participating. 

I think it is a thing to be considered, but I would want to give it 
more study before I would definitely recommend that procedure. But 
it does require, and it does in Chicago, quite an elaborate setup of 
food preparation in a central kitchen, even for these eight schools, if 
that be the number, that are participating. 

And then you put that on a basis of 120 schools, and you can see 
that that would be a rather mammoth undertaking to establish that 
kitchen where all that food would be prepared, frozen, and shipped. 
And in that program, as well as in the one I have indicated on the 
emergency basis here with the package lunch, there still is the problem 
of transportation. Even from one central kitchen, such as I described 
earlier, serving only 10 or 12 schools, we would have to have transpor- 
tation service, either by private contract or by fleets of trucks of our 
own, that would take that food from the central kitchen to the dis- 
tributing point. 

Senator Casr. Have you any judgment as to what proportion of the 
children would take advantage of school lunches available at the 
schools ? 

Mr. Corninea. Well, I think it would vary from one section of the 
city to aonther. It does in the high schools presently. The total 
number participating is not too overwhelming in the secondary 
schools, but I think—I am speaking about participation in purchasing 
the complete lunch 

Senator Case. Yes. 

Mr. Corntne. Quite a number of children in the secondary schools 
bring their lunches to school and augment those lunches by, maybe, 
milk, maybe a dessert, maybe a salad, whatever they want to get extra. 

Senator Casz. You mean in the two schools where you now have— 

Mr. Corntnea. No, sir; I mean in the junior and senior high schools. 

Senator Case. I thought you were talking about the elementary 
schools. You do not have anything now in the elementary schools 
except for two? 

Mr. Corntna. Except for two; that is all. 

Senator Case. What proportion of those children of those two eat 
in the cafeteria ? 
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Mr. Corning. I will have to supply that information; I do not 
have it here. 

Senator Case. What proportion of the high-school youngsters buy 
their main lunch, would you say ? 

Mr. Ze.tiers. Roughly around 15 to 18 percent. 

Senator Casz. In addition, some bring sandwiches and have milk 
or dessert ? 

Mr. Corning. Yes. 

Mr. Zetiers. Probably more participate on an a la carte basis than 
the full-lunch program, where they bring something from home and 
buy a bottle of milk a la carte or salad and dessert. 

r. Corning. In most of the schools they remain in the building 
at noon, so if they bring their lunch they eat there. 

Senator Case. Your judgment would be, would it not, that in the ele- 
mentary schools a lower proportion would take advantage of the 
lunch program ¢ 

Mr. Cornine. I think it would be higher, in spite of the fact that 
it is a neighborhood school. 

Senator Case. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Corninea. Because we have a new problem in that whole con- 
nection now. I am quite certain—I have not investigated for this, 
and I do not want to be held strictly responsible for my statement at 
this point—but I think it is true more children are bringing their 
lunches to school than used to. And I think that problem is increas- 
ing because of the fact that so many of the mothers are working, and 
it is necessary then for the children to remain in school. 

We have always worked on the theory that we should encourage the 
children to go home for lunch. We feel the contact with home at 
noon is a good thing. But we are meeting some changing situations 
right now with more of the families working, and with a good many 
families not very well equipped to give their children the adequate 
lunch they should have. 

Senator Casr. Now, just going back again to your statement that it 
was your judgment this emergency program would better be handled 
as a Welfare proposition rather than by the schools. Beyond the 
problem of cost and difficulties—physical difficulties of adaptation—I 
gather you have more fundamental feeling, philosophically, this ought 
to be done under Welfare? 

Mr. Corntne. I think philosophically it should be. 

Senator Case. I wonder if you would develop that? 

Mr. Corntne. Yes. Because I think it is a Welfare problem. 

Senator Casr. Is that because of the selection of the people who 
need care? 

Mr. Cornine. That is right; which is very difficult to do in public 
schools. It is difficult in the secondary schools right now. Try as we 
may, to not identify the children—it is difficult for us to determine. 

Now, you take the whole elementary school population, 70,000 chil- 
dren, and for us to know the situations when we have no social workers 
to investigate, and that sort of thing, it is pretty difficult. It seems to 
me that philosophically, as well as practically, it is more of a problem 
for Welfare than for public schools, the free feeding phase of it. 

Senator Case. What would it cost to feed everybody ? 
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Mr. Cornine. Everybody? It would cost the complete operation 
of this program—well, it would cost more than that, because if you 
feed everybody free—that is what you mean? 

Senator Case. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Corning. You would have much more participation than you 
have at the present time. And, furthermore, basically, I think it 
would be wrong to feed every body free, because I think a lot of people 
would just grow to depend upon that as something given out, and I 
think we would destroy the American spirit quite a bit if everybody 
were fed free. 

The amount of money, I do not know. Mr. Zellers thinks about 
$35,000 a day. 

Senator Case. What about a situation in which the schools had no 
responsibility in regard to the selection of people, but that welfare 
agencies worked up a system under which kids who were in school got, 
whether they be chee ks or anything else 

Mr. Cornine. That would be a very good improvement over the 
situation where we would have to select a very great improvement, 
because then we would have the advantage of the investigative facili- 
ties of Welware in determining the cases. 

Senator Case. Would that, in your judgment, aside from the physi- 
cal difficulties and the cost problems and so forth, be a satisfactory 
solution ? 

Mr. Cornine. I thinkso. But even that could not be done by us on a 
package-lunch basis unless we did have help, adequate money for per- 
sonnel and for transportation and for adequate equipment 

Senator Case. I understand. But that would dispose of the prob- 
lem of selection and of investigation ? 

Mr. Corninc. Yes; I would cer tainly like to have that. And in the 
secondary schools, too, so that selection there would be done by some 
agency—Welfare is the logical one—that is equipped to do it and do 
it on a sound basis. 

Senator Case. On that point, do you know offhand, or I wonder if 
you could get for us, the figures, or a good estimate, as to how many 
of the youngsters receiving free lunches in the high schools now come 
from families that are on welfare or public assistance of any sort? 

Mr. Corning. I could get that for you, sir, I am sure; but I will 
tell you this, that the people on relief at the present time, on public 
assistance of one kind or another, are the first ones considered in that 
list, because we know the screening has been done there, and we know, 
as the testimony has been today, that the allotments are not, especially 
in large families, sufficient for them to maintain themselves. So we 
start with that list. 

Senator Case. Would your judgment be that is the bulk of the 

Mr. Cornine. Yes; I would. Then we add to that list cases that 
are known to the principals of the schools, and in their best judgment, 
making the total. 

Senator Morse. Without your taking time, Mr. Superintendent, 
could you supply us for the record a breakdown of the high-school 
principals’ survey on hungry children; I mean the elementary-school 
principal survey on hungry children that was made in recent days? 
IT understand that such a survey was made. 
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Mr. Corning. Hungry—I am sorry, sir, I misunderstood you. Yes; 
I could give that to you, sir. But I would like to do it in this way, 
that I think the figures—let me go back just a moment, if I may. 

I think the se hols, in compliance with my request, did the very 
best job they could. They had about 2 days in which to do it. It was, 
therefore, a hurried job. The Board of Education, as you know, 
directed me to find out how many children, in the judgment of the 
principals, should be given free lunches. And that I did. The prin- 
cipals were all called in and they were given a form on which to fill 
this out. 

But I would give you the numbers for the record with the positive 
statement by me, supported by other officers that know the situation, 
that there is very little validity in the numbers themselves for the very 
reason that I have previously mentioned, that we have no equipment 
whatsoever to get into the homes and make the determination. It is 
only a casual chance that we might know of impoverished conditions 
ina given family. 

And, furthermore, I am not quite sure that I mentioned this to you 
before, but there is a great variation among the schools in areas of 
the same nature. You take two schools serving the same general type 
of neighborhood, with the same economic background, and one school 
will say we have a half a dozen that need it, and another will say we 
have several hundred. Sothat, obviously, there is no objective measure 
there. It has to depend upon the type of investigative procedure that 
welfare does in establishing whether the families are eligible for 
public assistance or not. 

And so these numbers, which I am perfectly willing to give you—I 
hope, if I am quoted, that it will be brought out that I think there is 
not much validity to them. 

Senator Morse. I am glad to have that explanation of these figures, 
but I would like to raise a question or two about your evaluation 
of them. 

We are dealing here with school principals who are in daily contact 
with these boys and girls, and who get instructions from you to advise 
you as to how many “of the boys and girls in their schools they think 
are underfed. That is about all it amounts to, isn’t it, if they are 
underfed; they do not get enough food, and therefore ought to be 
supplied with some food at lunch ? 

Now, granted it is subjective. Nevertheless, based upon the observ- 
ing experience of remarkably qualified groups of people working in 
the field of education and child care, I think it is of interest to ‘this 
committee. 

Senator Case. I think it is, of course, relevant, but don’t you think 
that when teachers in the same general area arrive at such different re- 
sults—I mean, the total might ‘be fairly accurate, but more or less by 
accident, perhaps? 

Senator Morse. That is right. Oh, I think the Superintendent is 
quite right in warning us about the possible inadequacy of the esti- 
mates, but I would like to know what the teachers think, and the fig- 
ures are at least some measure of what they think. And I think they 
are pretty good judges. 

At least, for whatever it is worth, Mr. Superintendent, I would like 
to have you put into the record the reports as you got them from these 
principals. 


— 
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Mr. Cornina. All right. The summary goes like this: They were 
asked to report in three categories, the first of which is the total num- 
ber of children coming from families that are receiving public assist- 
ance at the present time in elementary schools. That number is 3,071 
children in the elementary schools coming from families that are re- 
ceiving public assistance at the present time. 

Senator Casg. Excuse me. How wide an area? 

Mr. Corning. The entire city, the elementary schools of the whole 
city. 

Now I cannot be sure that all that are receiving public assistance are 
there enumerated, because unless you know specifically a family might 
be receiving it and it not come to light of day at all. 

Senator Casp. The youngster might not even know it, of course. 

Mr. Corninea. Right. And neither can I be sure that people are 
listed should be, because a child might say they were, when maybe 
sometime they had been and now they are not. I mean conditions can 
change. So I think even that number is subject to a good bit of 
questioning. 

The next category is the total number from large families with low 
income. As you can see very readily, there are 2 elements in that ques- 
tion that are subject to judgment: Large family, basically I think the 
schools use 5 children as a minimum of an indication of a large family. 
Low income is certainly a question tht is subject to judgment, and that 
is not known, either, by the children or by the teacher. 

Senator Case. These were the questions asked of you? 

Mr. Corntna. These were the questions that I asked the teachers 
and principals to report back on. 

Those are two variables, what is a large family and what is low 
income. And how do we know about low income? We don’t. 

The numbers listed from all of the schools was 7,624 in that category. 

Then the third category was the number of children suffering from 
malnutrition, and there again I must say that the number given is 
arrived at, not scientifically at all, because only a very few of them 
have had medical examinations to prove that there was a nutritional 
problem involved. As a matter of fact, I am told that in some in- 
stances children who were actually obese were considered in this cate- 
gory, and of course there is malnutrition in such instances or they may 
be—I am not a doctor of that sort, and I cannot pronounce as to that— 
but there are some situations where feeding is the worst thing that 
could happen. What he needs, is the education that was spoken about 
here awhile ago where parents are taught better what to feed their 
children, in order to avoid obesity and so on. 

The number in that category was 939. 

Now the one reason I feel that is very high is this, that in the high 
schools who have had experience with this ‘lunch program now for a 
good many years, and where cases are screened, the percentage of 
children in the high schools receiving free lunches is less than 1 per- 
cent. In the elementary schools, on the other hand, these numbers 
that I have just given you are projections into an area where the 
people have not had experience, and those numbers that I have just 
given you come to 16 percent. 

Now they would not be that much. Either in the high schools now 
serving free lunches the screening has been too careful, or else there 
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are entirely too many suggested in this list that I have just given to you. 
Because there would not be that difference, less than 1 percent and 16 
percent between the 2 levels of education. 

Senator Casr. Would there be any duplications in that 16 percent, 
or is that just the total of the 3 that you ask for? Are duplicates 
eliminated in that—you did not just add up those three categories 
and 

Mr. Corntnc. Oh, no, sir. I took the total of that, I took the total 
of the 3 categories, and applied that to the total enrollment of 70,000 
in the elementary schools to get the 16 percent. 

Senator Case. Could there be some duplication in that ? 

Mr. Cornine. No, sir. No, sir, there is no one child appearing in 
two categories, if that is what you mean. 

Senator Case. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Corntna. No, sir, that is separate. 

Senator Morse. I agree with you, Mr. Superintendent, that to 
make this kind of an investigation you would have to have some pretty 
definite criteria, pretty thorough procedure. For example, I think it 
would be interesting, if you were trying to find out whether or not 
these youngsters were well fed or not, adequately fed or not, to find 
out sometime what each child had for lunch over a period of time. 

Mr. CorntNa. You might include breakfast, sir. That is one of our 
biggest problems. 

Senator Morse. Breakfast and dinner, too. But I mean, it would be 
interesting if we had the data which would show us what the children 
have actually eaten, say, over a 2-week period. It is one way of testing 
whether or not they are adequately fed. 

Senator Case. Are there any health people—nurses—in the school 
that could, over a period, make that kind of a study ? 

Mr. Corntne. Yes, the nurses in the elementary schools are all un- 
der the Public Health Department, and they can testify as to when 
they appear before you. But that would be one very good source of 
investigation along that line. 

The problem there would not always be that the children are hungry 
through neglect or through inability of the parents to provide it. 
Because one of the things we are battling with in the secondary schools 
is that the children will come with their money for lunch, and instead 
of buying the plate lunch, which is a balanced diet for them, they 
will specialize on desserts. And I think we ought to keep in mind, too, 
that in all of this there ought to be some definition of terms. 

What do we mean by hungry children? In my category they are all 
hungry. I am a parent and a grandparent, and all of our folks are 
hungry all the time. You cannot keep them filled up. So if anybody 
was unwise enough in this investigation to ask children if they are 
hungry, I would say that the response would be tremendously large, 
because practically everybody would say they are hungry. I am get- 
ting a little bit that way myself. [Laughter. | 

Senator Morsg. I assume we all understand what we are seeking to 
find out is to what extent we have a problem in the District of Colum- 
bia of children not geeting sufficient food in order to keep them in good 
health, prevent malnutrition. 

Mr. CornincG. That is right. 
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Senator Morse. Now were these figures that you received from your 
principals higher than you thought you would get? 

Mr. Cornine. Very much higher, yes, sir. 

And may I comment on that—I am afraid [ interrupted you? 

Senator Morse. No, it is all right. 

Mr. Corntne. Is say they are much higher than I think they should 
be for the reason that this high school comparison, while I think a 
very good job has been done, the best we can possibly do without the 
investigators, social workers and so on, I am advised, and I hope it 
will be developed, that certain other inquiries have been made—I think 
the Health Department has made one—as to the percentage of children 
who are undernourished and so on, and in no figures that I find any- 
where, does it add to to 16 percent, which is what this number comes 
to. 

It is just not, in my judgment, conceivable that that many children 
would be in need of the extra food and at the same time have the 
economic necessity for the extra food. So I am just afraid that because 
of the speed with which this was done, and the lack of facilities to 
actually investigate on a scientific basis, it has resulted in a judgment 
which is much too high, probably in the interest on the part of the 
principals and teachers of being sure that they get everybody included. 

Senator Morss. I fully understand all the limitations of this survey 
as your have outlined it, and also agree with you that the three basie 
ee you asked them do not submit themselves to the most de- 

‘able objectivity by way of response. And yet, here you have teach- 
ers, principals, wor king with these boys and girls day in and day out, 
and they get from the Super intendent a questionnaire, and they know 
full well what the purpose of the questionnaire is, in view of the pub- 
licity that has been given to this problem, to make available to you 
their best judgment of how many children in their individual schools 
they believe are lacking in adequate food. 

Now that isa judgment from people who are pretty well qualified on 
the basis of their work and experience with boys and girls. And I 
certainly want to check and doublecheck by scientific surveys now, 
and we ought to have them. 

But I would be less than honest with you, and anyone else involved 
in these hearings, if I did not say it concerns me as a legislator, that 
these principlas, even subjectively, think that they have this number 
of children in the District that are in need of food—from the stand- 
point of what it is we are seeking to find out in part here, what extent 
do we have a problem that places upon us the moral obligation to 
come to the relief of little boys and girls that are not getting enough to 
eat. 

Now if you cut it in half, you still have a problem. 

Mr. CorninG. That is right. 

Senator Morse. If you cut it in half, you still have a serious problem. 

Mr. Cornino. I would not cut it in half,sir. But I think the num- 
ber that was indicated this morning is a pretty sound basis. I think 
the Commissioners indicated between 750 and 800 probably would be 
the number, at least initially, and that would vary from time to time. 

I am not arguing that these children should not get lunch, but I am 
saying this: That I think any basis of free feeding should be on a 
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pretty scientific basis, not on an emergency basis—I do not mean that, 
sir, but I mean on a long-range plan of free feeding, it ought to be on 
a pretty scientific basis. 

ow when you come right down to it, the teachers’ judgment is valu- 
able, to be sure, and the Welfare’s investigation would be most val- 
uable, and in many of the instances, particularly when malnutrition 
is involved, not just poverty, but malnutrition, then I think nothing 
short of a doctor and a physical examination would be satisfactory 
evidence. 

I am only saying that I think that the free lunch ought to be re- 
stricted to those definitely entitled to it on that basis. 

Bear in mind that there would be a good bit of competition on this 
whole thing, if we establish this on a citywide basis in the elementary 
schools of 70,000 children, and we say, “X” number of them get free 
food. We have to be very certain that those “X” are chosen wisely, 
or else the person right next door is going to say, “Well, he is getting 
a food and I am having to pay; how come, what is happening 

ere?” 

You see, we would have that problem very definitely, where we 
would have to answer the whys and wherefores to all the people of 
Washington and that our basis of selection was perfectly sound. 

Senator Morse. Dr. Corning, do you have available—I do not want 
you to seek to get it if you do not have it available, because there are 
other sources from which we could seek it without putting an addi- 
tional workload on you—but do you have available any analysis of 
school-lunch programs in cities of comparable size of Washington in 
this country ? 

Mr. Corntne. I do not have it immediately available, sir, but it is 
easy to obtain. And furthermore, I do not want to put the burden on 
them, but I think if you ask the people from the Department of Agri- 
culture when they are testifying before you, that they will give it to 
you first hand, because they are right in touch with the various cities, 
most of whom are participating in the free-lunch program. 

Senator Morssr. I think that is a better source of information, I will 
seek it there. 

Pi Corninc. Should you not get it, we would be most happy to get 
it for you. 

Senator Morse. Now, I want to ask a question or two that was 
raised as the result of your testimony on this screening matter, screen- 
ing the needy students out for free lunches. 

Is it true that one of our high schools was criticized for being too 
restrictive in its practices on screening, criticized by the Department 
of Agriculture, whose officials thought that the larger number of stu- 
dents should have been included ? 

Mr. Corntna. Yes. Nota high school, a junior high school. I am 
familiar with the situation. And there is another thing that gives me 
some pause in this whole thing, makes me believe that more and com- 
plete investigation should be carried on than we can carry on. 

We were criticized by the Department of Agriculture in one school 
because the principal of that school found that there were practically 
no children entitled to free lunches. The principal of another junior 
high school, on the other hand, was criticized because she was serving 
too many free lunches. It was thought that both were out of propor- 
tion and there was some place in the middle where they should be. 
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That is what I was trying to revert to a while ago, sir, that among 
the schools there is a great variation. ‘There is, in these estimates 
that the principals sent it on the elementary schools, a great variation 
in the numbers of people regarded to be eligible for free lunches in 
the same area of the city where the same economic conditions exist. 

Senator Morse. Another question in regard to the Department of 
Agriculture. Is it possible under their procedur es, if you find that you 
are not getting surplus food of a certain variety that you need, such as, 
for example, an inadequate supply of meat to serve your needs, do 
the procedures permit Mr. Zellers, for example, to request of the 
Department of Agriculture an increase in that particular commodity, 
or are you just at their mercy in that you have to take whatever 
quantity they have to make av: ailable to you? 

Mr. Corntna. I think Mrs. Swingle, or Mr. Zellers ought to answer 
that. My understanding is we get a list of commodities presently at 
surplus, and those are the ones that are available in var ying quantities. 
But whether we can request more meat as opposed to not so much 
rice, or something of that sort—can we do that ¢ 

Mrs. Swinair. No. I would say, no. 

Senator Morsr. You are limited to selecting within the list that 
they give you and to the amounts that they make available to you; 
or can you increase the amounts ? 

Mrs. Swineir. There is a certain amount of flexibility in the amount 
of certain commodities. Not all commodities do have that privilege. 
We have been given the privilege of suggesting items that we would 
like to have purchased, which is called section 6 funds for national 
school-lunch programs, and that has been very helpful. 

Senator Morse. Dr. Corning, if it would be fair to you, for me 
to ask you now—and you understand you can appear, and undoubt- 
edly will appear, later on in these hearings—if you would make a 
summary statement now for the next 5 minutes so that I can recess 
at 5 o’clock—I would appreciate it, if that would give you an oppor- 
tunity now to summarize what you want to summarize for today. 

Mr. Corninc. You mean on this commodity thing, or what I have 
said today ? 

Senator Morse. No, on your whole statement. 

Mr. CorninG. I have a lot of information on commodities that are 
available, have been available. 

Senator Morse. I will be glad to have you make those available for 
the record without taking time to testify on those. But I thought if 
you wanted to make a summary statement on the general pr oblem, for 
the next 5 minutes, I want to give you that opportunity to do that. 

Mr. Corntna. Yes, sir. 

Well, by the way of summary, then, may I say that we have an on- 
going program of food service in the junior, senior, and vocational 
high : schoools at the present time, wihch in itself is a big business and 
which is unique among the cities of the country in that we have prac- 
tically no local support, public support from public funds, I mean, 
for that program. 

That is practically self-sustaining except for the governmental ac- 
tivity. And in addition to the lunch program in the secondary 
schools, we do have the free-milk program in the elementary schools 
available to every child. 
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If the program is expanded into the elementary schools, either on 
an emergency or on a longtime basis for food service, that extra 
money would be needed for added equipment, both in the kitchens and 
in the serving centers, for transportation, for added personnel. 

And I would like, again, to call your attention to the fact that in the 
elementary schools there is no place for food preparation except in 
three of them. And in half of the schools there is no place for food 
service; I mean, distribution of food, except for corridors or some- 
thing of that sort. 

And if the feeding of the needy does become a problem for the pub- 
lic schools, we would need the extra money, as I have indicated, but we 
think the screening of the individuals should be done by an agency 
equipped to do that. If we go into a long-range plan of complete 
cafeteria service in the elementary schools, which I believe you do not 
have particularly before you right at this moment, but if we do, then, 
of course, the entire setup is very much more expensive than what I 
have indicated on the emergency basis. 

I want to say again that while we feel that the feeding of the needy 
is a responsibility of Welfare, that we want to cooperate every way 
we can because we share the same feeling Iam sure you do. I am very 
well aware, Mr. Chairman, of your fine interest in this feeding pro- 
gram over the years. In fact, you were very instrumental in getting 
our centralized cafeteria arrangement. However, we want to cooper- 
ate in every way that we can, but I thought it my duty to present to 
you some of the problems that would have to be solved if we go into it. 

Senator Morse. Dr. Corning, we are glad to have this opening 
statement by you. I am sure as these factfinding hearings proceed 
there will be many questions that will be raised where we will want 
information from you and your associates and we will be glad to call 
you back, or your associates back. 

We will recess the committee after I insert a letter in the record, 
until 2 p. m. tomorrow, and then continue at 10 a. m. on Friday. 

I have received a letter that I want to make a part of the record at 
this time. It is from Mrs. Katherine S. Meyer, and I want counsel to 
see to it that it is called to the attention of the Commissioners, because 
Mrs. Meyer raised some points that I think we must have answered 
by the Commissioners. 

In the last paragraph she says: 

I believe that it would be helpful if, at your open hearings on Tuesday, March 
26, each of the 3 Commissioners could be heard briefly concerning their reasons 
for denying to the representatives of the various public agencies the right to be 


heard—not only by the congressional committee, but also by these 3 Commis- 
sioners themselves. 


( The letter referred to is as follows :) 


RockvimcteE Mp., March 21, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MorsgE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Honorep Sir: As a trained social worker with 25 years of experience, 3 of 
them in Washington, I would like to call to your attention a situation in the 
District of Columbia which may not have come to your notice. 

The budget makers for each public agency have been ordered by the 3 District 
Commissioners to submit a budget in the same amouut of dollars for the fiscal 
year 1957-58 as for 1956-57. I understand that by order of the Commissioners, 
no one from these several departments may be heard in congressional com- 
mittee to explain the individual needs of the clients each agency serves. In 
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other words, should the Public Assistance Department be permitted to give 100 
percent total grants for the coming year, cases would have to be selected which 
could receive these grants and all others discontinued. 

In your recent talk before the National Association of Social Workers members, 
you stated that you were in favor of 100 percent grants. At that time I did 
not know that the Commissioners had ordered that there would be no increase 
in the budget for the Department of Welfare, so that if school lunches are 
ordered by Congress, this will mean that a deduction will be made from the 
public-assistance grants which now give only 83 percent of the desired total 
minimum. 

I believe that it would be helpful if, at your open hearings on Tuesday, 
March 26, each of the 3 Commissioners could be heard briefly concerning their 
reasons for denying to the representatives of the various public agencies the 
right to be heard—not only by the congressional committee, but also by these 
3 Commissioners themselves. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) KATHERINE S. MEYER. 


Senator Morse. And we have the problem sometimes of misunder- 
standing, and I think that letter ought to be submitted to the Com- 
missioners and they ought to advise the committee of the situation. 

We stand in recess until tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p.m., Wednesday, March 27, 1957.) 








PROBLEMS OF HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1957 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Hearn, 
EpucatTion, WELFARE, AND SAFETY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE District or CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommitee met, pursuant to recess, at 2:05 p. m., in room 
P-38, United States Capitol Building, Senator Wayne Morse pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Morse (presiding) and Case (New Jersey). 

Also present: Senator Neely (chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia); William P. Gulledge, counsel; Donald P. 
Feldman, assistant counsel; and Charles Lee, research assistant. 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

Our first witness today will be Dr. Daniel L. Finucane, Director 
of the Department of Public Health. 

Doctor, we are very happy to have you with us. 

Dr. Finucane. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morse. The Chair is ready for you to proceed in your own 
way. You know the problems before the committee, and you can be 
of greatest help by just covering the subject matter and whatever 
comments you would like to make on it. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DANIEL L. FINUCANE, DIRECTOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. ELLA OPPEN- 
HEIMER, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, 
AND MRS. LOIS EARL, NUTRITIONAL CLINIC, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Dr. Finucane. I do not have a formal, prepared statement. 

Senator Morsg. That is all right. 

Dr. Finucane. We developed certain materials which we thought 
might be of value to the committee in trying to evaluate this entire 
problem. I have brought in some statistics from a review of the 
various aspects of our Department, and I would like to give a little 
information. 

First, as relates to some of the patients seen in the outpatient 
pediatric department of the District of Columbia General Hospital, we 
took a review of the first 3 weeks of March 1957, to make it as current as 
possible, and during that period of time there were 824 children, that 
is, children under 12 years of age, that were seen in that outpatient 
department. 

90692—57 7 91 
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Just giving the most basic facts, there were 90 of these children 
that were considered to be malnourished, at least by general think- 
ing—looks, underweight, poor appearance, and so forth. And, of 
that 90 children, 28 were classified as grossly undernourished. That 
is approximately 3.4 percent of the total number of children that 
passed through the clinic during that period of time. 

Further, at District of Columbia General outpatient department— 
well, not in the outpatient but in the pediatrics service, inpatients, 
during the year 1955, there were 1,669 admissions. Of those, 46 
children had a primary diagnosis of malnutrition. In other words, 
they were hospitalized purely and solely for the reason that they were 
malnourished. 

We asked our nursing service to make a general survey, insofar 
as L gecv aap by looking at, going over, the charts in the various clinics, 
and this takes in the whole scope of children exclusive of District of 
Columbia General Hospital, and when I finish this I will refer spe- 
cifically to those in the school program. 

So we reviewed the charts of patients from January 1 through 
March 31 of this current year, and, from the records, 1,914 of these 
children were described as being undernourished. 

We asked them to go a little further and, insofar as possible, to 
make a breakdown of what seemed to be the reasons or the conditions 
that might possibly have some relationship to the malnourishment or 
why this condition may have developed. 

The economic factor was the big problem in 1,606 of these children. 
But the largest part of that economic problem was in families of low- 
income groups, not those that were specifically and directly receiving 

ublic assistance, but in that group of people who were not eligible 
or public assistance. One thousand and eight of the total group 
were in that category; 163 were on public assistance; 435 were con- 
sidered to be nanale on the basis of poor management in the household. 

In referring specifically to our studies in the schools—well, first, 
before we go to the schools, let us take our well-baby clinics, and we 
surveyed the children that had been through the well-baby clinics 
during the month of January of 1957. 

One hundred and three children out of 6.074 had prescribed for them 
either therapeutic diets or therapeutic dietary supplements because 
of their evidence—— 

Senator Nrery. I hope the witness will permit himself to be in- 
terrupted long enough for me to say that I came here as an ex officio 
member of this subcommittee which is interested in considering the 
humanitarian problem you are considering this afternoon. I com- 
mend Senator Morse and the members of the subcommittee on the 
matter being considered in the Senate and in our committee. 

Senator Morse. Senator Case and I appreciate your paying us this 
high honor of visiting us, and we know we can count on you for back- 
ing whatever our recommendations may be. Thank you very much. 
[ Applause. | 

br. Finucane. If we projected this, this is 1.7 percent of the 6,074 
seen during that period. 

Senator Casz. How many had special diets prescribed ? 

Dr. Fryvcane. One hundred and three. 

Senator Case. That is what percent of the total? 

Dr. Frxvcane. It is 1.7, I have here, sir. 
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Senator Casz. You may be quite right. 

Dr. Finucane. If we would project that on a yearly basis to the 
total number of children represented in that group that we would 
handle through those clinics, which is roughly 30,000 children, that 
would give us a figure of approximately 500 of them; that is, children 
under 6 years of age that attend such clinics. 

Senator Case. I hate to be fussy, but this is rather important. It 
will get into the newspapers, your projected figure. 

Dr. Fryucane. Yes. 

Senator Casr. What percent of 6,000 is 103? 

Dr. Finucane. Well, I did not do it myself, sir. 

Senator Casz. We have a competent mathematician working over 
here. It looks to me like something less than a quarter of 1 percent. 
Maybe Iam wrong. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ler. It is 1.7 percent. It is 0.017 in decimals, which would 
be 1.7 percent. 

Senator Case. One hundred and three cases out of 6,000 amounts to 
1.7 percent. Thank you very much. Forgive me for interrupting so 
long. 

Dr. Frxvucanr. So, if we should project that to the total number 
of children that are seen in that age group during the course of the 
year, or those that are eligible, there are about 30,000 in that category 
that we would probably see, it would amount to some 500 children in 
that age group. 

Senator Casr. Excuse me. Did you have any breakdown there as 
to cause ¢ 

Dr. Finucane. Cause? 

Senator Case. As you had of the others, yes. 

Dr. Finucane. No, sir. 

Senator Case. Economic as opposed to pathological and other 
things. 

Dr. Finucane. Would you have any inforamtion on that, Dr. 
Oppenheimer ? 

Dr. Oprenuetmer. I would say this is probably economic and 
proper care, because these were well-children clinics, and they are 
preventive services. 

Dr. Finucane. In relationship to the schoolchildren, during Janu- 
ary and February of 1957, there were 16,269 pupils examined, and 
nutritional problems of varying natures were reported in 456, which 
is approximately 2.8 percent. 

These nutritional problems included underweight, overweight, poor 
muscle tone, poor posture, pallor, evidence of anemia, and complaints 
of fatigue. 

Breaking this figure down between the elementary schools, the pri- 
mary and the secondary, of the 16,269 children, 12,428 were in the 
elementary schools, and we had 325 pupils in that group reported 
as being undernourished, which is approximately 2.6 percent of the 
elementary group that were examined. 

If this could be considered as a fair sampling in considering the 
total enrollment, we would have approximately 2,172 children in this 
category in the elementary schools. 

Senator Casr. Could I ask you there, how the children in the 
16,000 were selected for examination? Was it because a teacher had 
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thought that was desirable for some superficial or from some gross 
observation she had made, or something of that sort? 

Dr. Frxvcanr. I will call once again on Dr. Oppenheimer, since 
she is in that service, to tell us. 

Would you sit up here ? 

Senator Morse. Dr. Oppenheimer, why don’t you join Dr. Finucane. 

Dr. Orrennetmer. These children are selected in two ways, in 
general: One, through referral by the teacher or the nurse or through 
what we term teacher-nurse conferences, children who by their appear- 
ance in school indicate something is the matter which needs attention. 

The other group are the so-called routine examinations. These 
routines are done, first, there is a selective group there. First, on 
children in the school who, at their first—when they first enter school. 
A large majority of that group, of course, are in the kindergarten 
and first grade groups, but there are a number of new admissions in 
various other grades during the year. 

So that there are two groups there. 

Senator Casr. Do you have the figures broken down as between the 
two? The point, of course, that I am getting at is a figure or percent- 
age of those examined determined tobe in bad shape for one reason 
or another, fairly ~ toma to the whole student body. Or are these 
themselves selected because of some obvious—— 

Dr. Finucane. That is the point that has worried me, whether or 
not we could properly project this. 

Senator Case. Over the whole. 

Dr. Frxucane. And I have some doubts in my mind. These figures 
I have given are not broken down. 

Senator Casr. As between the two, the routine 

Dr. OrrenHermeR. They are not broken down between the two at 
this point. 

I might say, last year, as previously for 2 years, we had in 9 selected 
schools what was called a pilot project. It was a project which was 
an effort to improve the overall school-health service to provide more 
nursing, more adequate public-health nursing service than was avail- 
able, and to provide for active teacher participation through teacher- 
nurse contact with teacher-nurse conferences, and which made for 
much better observation and selection of children in need of, who ap- 
peared to be in need of, some attention of some sort, one sort or 
another. 

This group of schools, 9 schools, there were 8 public and 1 paro- 
chial, were selected so that they were a representative sample of the 
whole school group in the community. 

There were 7,500 children, approximately, and they did represent 
the group as a whole. 

Now, interestingly enough, the data from that group of schools, 
well, it happens to Ss exactly similar, I am sure this is coincidence, 
but it is close enough, and was 2.6 percent for the group as a whole, 
so that we feel this is probably representative. 

Senator Case. Thank you very much. Iam sorry. 

Dr. Finucane. In the secondary schools, junior and senior high 
schools, the percentage was just a little bit higher. There were 
3,841 examinations made, and 131 pupils who were reported with 
nutritional problems, 3.4 percent. 
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Of course, we run into additional problems in that age group, devel- 
opmental, physical development, diets, in that group of children, but 
nevertheless there is still a problem within that group as well as with 
the younger ones. 

Of course, we have known this problem exists for some period of 
time, and probably always will exist. We have tried to take some 
steps in this, in helping it. We have established a nutritional clinic 
that some of these children are referred to. That doesn’t really do 
very much, but if you would care to have any further discussion of 
that, Mrs. Earl, who is in charge of that and is the nutritionist for 
the Department of Public Health, is here with us this afternoon, and 
we would be very glad to have her tell you any of the activities. 

That clinic only operates one half day a week, so it is more educa- 
tional than anything else, and a great deal of her time is spent in the 
educational field and in conferences with teachers and other groups, 
in trying to help them and to help the children and families. 

Other children that we come across in these clinics that we feel fall 
within the categories that would make them eligible for public assist- 
ance, are referred to the Department of Public Welfare for investiga- 
tion and study. 

If they are eligible, they are taken on their rolls, or perhaps im cer- 
tain instances are already on their rolls, but we make as much of a 
study as we can without getting into their field. 

Senator Morss. I want to ask you a few questions in just a moment. 

Dr. Finucane. Yes. 

Senator Morse. But I would like to ask a few questions now about 
the nutritional clinic. Who is the person in charge of that? 

Dr. Fryucane. Mrs. Earl. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Earl. 

Will you give your full name to the reporter, and helping with the 
spelling? 

Mrs. Eart. Lois Earl, E-a-r-l. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Earl, the nutritional clinic, judging from what 
the doctor has said, currently functions in an advisory capacity, giv- 
ing advice and scientific information to teachers and to patients, but 
does not have any jurisdiction over individual children; am I correct 
in that understanding? 

Mrs. Ear. No, sir. Individual children are seen in conference. 

To explain a little bit about the operation of the nutrition clinic, 
it meets just one half day a week, so that a very limited number of peo- 
ple can be seen. 

Asa rule, three new patients are scheduled; and then the remainder 
of the patients, which averages, as an approximate average, about 15 
for the afternoon, are old patients who are returning for followup, 
additional help. 

These patients can be referred from various sources, from any of our 
clinics, our well-baby clinics or any other clinics, from the school nurse 
or other people in the school, from the Public Health nurse in the field, 
from social service, referrals can be made really from most any place 
where there is a need. 

These children, of course, come into the clinic and are appraised. 
I might say that the team working in the clinic includes a physician, 
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myself as nutritionist, a nurse, a social worker, and of course a clerk. 
And we work together for the total care of this patient so far as we can. 

As a new patient comes in, a new patient is seen by the physician; 
and then conferenced, so far as the dietary management is concerned, 
by myself. We ask the patient to bring in the mother or someone else 
in the family at the time of the first visit, so that we can secure a 
fairly clear picture of various aspects of their family life, something 
about their economic status, their social status, their food habits as it 
affects the total family, the kinds of foods that are commonly eaten, 
food preparation methods, and so on. 

So that in this dietary management of the child, an attempt is made 
to, if necessary, put the child on a special diet or to improve the food 
habits of that child, since it is important to make sure that the child 
still receives foods that are important to his health and growth. 

So that it may or may not be a very special diet or controlled diet. 
It may be an attempt made to change and improve food habits of 
the child, and at the same time, in view of what the family situation 
shows, improve the whole family situation. 

Senator Morse. Would you say that these children who are referred 
to your clinic are children that the teachers or the school nurse or some 
private doctor has advised that you try to help? 

Mrs. Ear. Yes, they are. 

eee Morse. Senator Case, do you have any questions of Mrs. 
Earl? 

Mrs. Eart. I might say that of the 50 patients that were—no, it was 
57 patients that were seen since the 1st of January—well, I might say 
first that these patients have been generally grouped as obese or under- 
weight. Actually, only one was given a diagnosis of malnutrition 
with severe nutritional anemia. 

Of the 7 patients that were underweight, 5 of these came from very 
low-income families, and their undernourishment was definitely re- 
lated to the fact that there was insufficient money to buy food, that is, 
the necessary foods to feed the child. 

One of these families was on public assistance. 

Of the 50 children that were obese, 12 came from very low-income 
families, 2 of which were on public assistance, and from the dietary 
review of the food intake of these children, their meals consisted 
chiefly of carbohydrate foods, lacking the essential protein and 
vitamin and mineral foods, and was due to insufficient funds to buy 
these necessary foods. 

Senator Morsr. Senator Case, do you have any questions? 

Senator Case. My questions were along the line that you started to 
develop just now. 

You said some—how many of the fifty-odd were from low-income 
families; did you say ? 

Mrs. Earu. Well, there were a total of 17, 5 that were considered 
underweight, severely underweight, according to our standards for 
weight at the particular age and height levels, and 12 were in the 
obese group. 

Senator Casr. Of that 17 where economic factors were involved, 
how many of them were on public assistance ? 

Mrs. Earu. Three. 
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Senstor Case. And did you get an idea as to why the others were 
not ¢ 

Mrs. Earu. Their incomes were very low. One patient, the family 
was receiving a social-security pension, and not eligible for public 
assistance. The others, there was employment, but the kind and 
character of employment resulted in a very low income. 

Senator Case. So that out of the, I think it was, fifty-some—— 

Mrs. Eart. Fifty-seven. 

Senator Case (continuing). Fifty-seven, there were 17 cases which 
appeared to you to be due to economic factors? 

Mrs. Earu. That is right. 

Senator Casr. And you did not have any question in your mind but 
that was so? 

Mrs. Earu. That is correct. From a very close review of their 
dietary intake, the kinds of foods they were able to buy, reviewing 
this with the mother or with another member of the family, it repre- 
sented what was being done in the family. That is true. 

Senator Case. How many of these were elementary school and how 
many high-school ages; do you remember ? 

Mrs. Earn. Of the 57, 3 were of the preschool group, 23 were of 
the elementary school age group, and 31—I think that totals 57— 
were of the high-school group. 

Senator Case. Of the 17, how many were in the high school and 
the other groups, the 17 malnutrition cases? 

Mrs. Earu. Well, in the 6- to 12-age group, there were 7 that were 
economic; and in the 12 to 18 group—well, that is not of that par- 
ticular group. I guess I do not have it broken down in that way. 

Senator Cass. Did you get into the question of school lunches? Do 
you recall how many of them, roughly, were—— 

Mrs. Earn. Well, in the ordinary course of conferencing and taking 
a dietary history, we ask, or I ask, whether the child is carrying a 
lunch to school or taking advantage of a school-lunch program. 

Now, some of the children in the elementary-school grades do carry 
their lunch to school and eat it at school. As you know, the situation 
in the school-lunch program, so far as it relates to elementary schools, 
there is only one that has the regular school-lunch program. The 
others—and, of course, that is taken into account in their kind of 
management that is advised or discussed. 

Senator Casr. I take it there were at least some of these youngsters 
in the high-school group— 

Mrs. Earn. Of the total group; yes. There are a number who re- 
port that they are buying the school lunch, but those were of the 
higher economic group where money did not seem to be a factor in 
their problem, where the factors were more emotional or social. 

Senator Casr. Were any of the poor economic situation cases among 
the high-school youngsters that you recall? Were any of the 17 from 
high school ? 

Mrs. Earv. Oh, yes. Yes; 12 are from the high school—no; that 
was the obese patients again. Let me see if I can figure out—well, 
yes, of the underweights, 3 were of the 6 to 12, 3 of the 7 underweights 
were 6 to 12, and 1 was preschool; and 3 of the underweights were, 
then, 12 to 18, out of that 17. And the others, whatever is left over 
then, of that number of obese patients, 2 were in the preschool age, 
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and the rest were 6 to 12 and 12 to 18. I can’t break it down, the 
numbers are such that I can’t break it down. 

Senator Casr. What I was trying to get at, of course, was whether 
there was any relation at all ora the availability of a school 
lunch and the 

Mrs. Earu. That, I haven’t any figures to tell. 

Senator Case. Whether 

Mrs. Earu. Whether this was due to the fact they were not able to 
buy the school lunch ? 

enator Case. Yes. 

Mrs. Ear. I couldn’t tell you that. 

Senator Case. It might be there were some? 

Mrs. Earu. It might be. That is a possibility, in the high-school 
group, they didn’t have the money to buy, and the lunch they were 
carrying from home was inadequate due to insufficient funds. But I 
don’t have any information on that. 

Senator Case. That is all. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Earl, do you know whether or not any nutri- 
tional examinations or surveys have been made of elementary school- 
children on a zone basis in the District of Columbia, like southeast 
Washington? 

Mrs. Earw. Very little has been done on that basis. There was a 
study made by the United States Public Health Service of a small 
group of children, and this was merely on physical appraisals, so far 
as nutritional status was concerned. 

Senator Morse. Do you have any questions of the doctor? 

Mrs. Earl, we appreciate your contribution to the record of this 
hearing. 

Senator Case. Of those 16,269 cases examined, I have forgotten now 
whether you stated that you had information as to the causes for the 
406 cases of nutritional problems of one sort or another, whether you 
had any breakdown of those causes, Doctor. 

Dr. Finucane. Not specifically for those in the school group; no, 
sir. We have same breakdown for the overall clinic patients, and 
these schoolchildren are included in this other total, but I do not have 
a breakdown just for schoolchildren. 

Senator Casg. Can you tell us what is done in these cases? I take 
it some of them are referred to the nutritional clinic. 

Dr. Finucane. Yes, sir; some of them are referred to the nutri- 
tional clinic. Some of them are referred to both public and private 
agencies for help, and some we just try to take care of ae by 
dietary supplements. 

Senator Casr. Can you tell us the results of this, success or failure, 
and so forth? Do you have any continuing records which would 
indicate—— 

Dr. Frnucane. Well, Dr. Oppenheimer and Mrs. Earl have been 
intimately connected with it for a longer period of time than I have, 
and perhaps they may have some observations they can offer which 
would be more accurate than mine. 

Dr. OrpennemmerR. We certainly do not have any with regard to 
this particular group of schoolchildren. 

Dr. Frxvcanr. In general, your observations. Last year or the 
year before or preceding years. 
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Dr. OpreNHEIMER. Well, I think in general, that in terms of pre- 
ventive services, shall I say, in the preschool period or preschool 
group of children—and this represents the lower income group in 
the community, and it represents a relatively large group—I think 
there has been a very real improvement over the years in terms of 
the diets fed these youngsters, and in terms of the improvement in 
the family diet to the degree possible, because of the counseling and 
instruction that are given to these families, both in the clinics, by the 

hysician, the nurse in the clinic, and by the public-health nurses 
in the field, and visiting the homes of these families. 

Now, the only—we do not have any concrete evidence on nutritional 
bases, and so on. I think we do have evidence over the years in 
relation to mortality, death rate, among babies that are taken care 
of, because this has really kept pace in terms of with the rate in the 
city as a whole, so that this group of youngsters has, from that point 
of view, does not have the nutritional problem, and effects stem from 
these. 

This is a very general statement. 

We have had an impression, and I think this is valid somewhat, 
that these youngsters do very well during the first year or 18 months 
of life, and it is because they are on, well, baby feeding with supple- 
ments, and so on. 

But as they grow into the toddler stage and partake of family 
diets, and as younger children come along and must be given the 
special milk, in the limited amount, that is available, certainly— 
again, I cannot prove it at this point—the growth rate slows down. 

Senator Case. In your observation of these youngsters as they 
grow, what is the—you say there has been a considerable improve- 
ment in the age group up to a year and a half, and then it drops off. 
I understand generally the point, and I realize you are talking 
generally, of course, only from general, broad observation. 

Is there any period, from that time on, better or worse than another, 
where efforts ought to be concentrated or could be usefully concen- 
trated now ? 

Dr. OprenuermeER. Well, I think, during the preschool period, this 
is the period of rapid growth when the good nutrition forms a very 
important base for the future development of the child, and still the 
early period of life is the most important. 

Senator Case. Up to 6 years? 

Dr. OprennHetMeER. That is right; that is right. And I think we 
would have many fewer school problems. The children would still 
need good food during that period, but we would have fewer problems 
to deal with so far as the child’s health problems and all the things 
that go with that, in terms of response to education, and so on, if the 
child was prepared during the preschool period, protected, shall I say. 

Senator Casr. So, without saying the area that we originally 
started to look at, namely, these elementary school age youngsters, 
that it is not important, at all, still there are other areas more 
important, in your judgment, in this nutritional field ¢ 

Dr. OprenuetmerR. That is right, to the well born. 

Senator Case. Yes. 

That is all. 

Senator Morse. Doctor, I have 2 or 3 questions I wanted to ask you. 
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I think your figures are very significant, at least they are to me, if I 
am drawing the correct conclusions, and I want you to check my 
conclusions. 

I think I am justified in the conclusion that your figures relative 
to boys and girls of school age show that we have a substantial 
problem of malnutrition among a substantial number of our school- 
children in the District covered by these figures. 

Dr. Finucane. Yes, sir, if we will recognize that this term of 
“malnutrition” has been applied by doctors and nurses who have 
examined these children by general methods; I mean by that, that 
these children have not been in hospitals to have blood studies and 
other studies to determine the vitamin contents, the electrolytic bal- 
ance, and other scientific investigations which would and could pos- 
sibly make a very definite and positive diagnosis. 

It is by weight, general appearance, and so forth. On that basis, 
my answer is “Yes” to your question, sir. 

Senator Morse. Would I be justified in the conclusion that the phys- 
ical condition of these children would be improved if they received 
certain food elements which apparently they are not now receiving 
because of a lack of a balanced diet ? 

Dr. Fryucane. I think that is a correct statement, yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now, Doctor, would one balanced meal a day, such 
as a noon luncheon, supplied to these children, in your medical opinion, 
improve the state of their health ? 

Dr. Finucane. I think that it would definitely improve a small 
percentage. It would be moderately helpful in a large percentage, 
and in a small percentage it would not make any difference. 

Senator Morse. And in the percentage in which it would not make 
any difference, the reason for 1t would be that they would need addi- 
tional amounts of a balanced diet above what they would be getting 
through just one meal a day ? 

Dr. Finucane. No, sir; the other way around, in my thinking. 
The ones that are worse off would receive the greatest benefit from 
this one meal a day. The ones who are, say, or shall we say, border- 
line cases of malnutrition, I do not feel would be very materially 
influenced by the one meal. 

I oy that it would go into more factors than that, than the one 
meal. 

But I think that the children who are in very poor condition so far 
as malnutrition is concerned, that one good meal a day would be of 
very material benefit to those particular children. 

Senator Morse. Not using medical terms, which I am not qualified 
to use, could I put it this way: that one good meal a day for your 
more serious cases of children suffering from malnutrition, would 
at least raise the level of their health ? 

Dr. Frxucane. Very considerably, sir, in my opinion. 

Senator Morsr. I want you to understand, I am not asking you 
for any value judgment on what our policy should be about a lunch 
program. I am interested only in what you, as a doctor, think the 
physical effect, the health effect, of seeing to it that these boys and 
girls had one balanced meal a day, would have on the general level 
of their health. And my conclusion is that if we get them all over 
here in one group, and you took a look at them as a doctor, one of 
your prescriptions would be to get some balanced diet food into them. 
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Dr. Finucane. Yes, sir, I think that is correct. 

Senator Morsp. Any further questions, Senator? 

Senator Case. Except if I could just ask, following your 
questions—— 

Senator Morsr. Yes. 

Senator Case. In attempting to get a little more specific as to the 
numbers involved. 

In your projection of the percentage figure, whether it be 2.8 or 
2.6 percent, of the total group that you think might be subject to 
nutritional problems or have nutritional problems, that comes to be- 
tween, somewhere between, 3,000 and 4,000 youngsters, does it not? 

Dr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. When you say a small group would be very ma- 
terially helped, about how many of that, let us say, let’s call it 3,500, 
would be that small group ? 

Dr. Finucane. Well 

Senator Case. Just roughly. Of course, we are talking just 
roughly. 

Dr. Finucane. I would say 25 percent of them. 

Senator Casr. So you would say 25 percent would be materially 
helped, 50 percent moderately helped, and 25 percent not appreciably 
helped ? 

Dr. Finucane. Yes; 25 percent not at all. 

Senator Case. So 25 percent of perhaps 4,000 at the most—about 
a thousand youngsters—would be materially helped, roughly ? 

Dr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. And 2,000 helped to a degree. 

Dr. Finucane. Yes, sir. I do not know whether my nutrition 
experts will agree with me, but those are my figures. 

Senator Case. I do not think I have any more questions. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, doctor. Your statement 
will carry great weight with me. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Howard Davis, Deputy Director, 
Food Distribution Service, Agricultural Marketing Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Senator Morse. We are glad to have you, Mr. Davis. 

You were here yesterday. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. And you see the problems before the committee. 

I want you to be just as helpful to us as you can in discussing this 
problem from the standpoint of what you would want to know if you 
sat in the seats that Senator Case and I occupy. 

We can examine you at great length to get specific answers to 
questions, but I think you have a pretty good idea of what the major 
questions are, and I wish you would cover as many of them as you 
can in your statement. 

We want to know, for example, to what extent your program is 
being used now in the District; to what extent, if any, it could be 
broadened if the District officials asked for a broadening of it; what 
recommendations, if any, you would make, if you were a Senator, 
for legislation which would be of help to you in making greater use 
of surplus food for school-lunch programs or other programs which 
involve people suffering from malnutrition in our country. 
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I happen to know, on the basis of past experience with your 
organization, that you people down there seek to have your program 
used to the maximum extent possible that will do the greatest amount 


of _ 

e had testimony here yesterday that school authorities cannot 
rely on what you are going to be able to make available to them by 
way of surplus food from month to month. 

e had testimony which seemed to indicate that they could not 
get from you, if they needed meats, could not get from you an ex- 
pansion of that particular commodity program to meet the school 
need. 

We had testimony that the packages are in such small size, a pound 
for butter—I am not accurate about this, but this is approximately 
it—a pound for butter, 5 pounds for rice, small poundage for pota- 
toes, not very large sacks of sugar, or whatever the other commodities 
were. 

It would be of greater help to the schools and they would like to 
get larger packages and in larger quantities in some instances; and, 
although I did not remember their saying so, in smaller packages in 
others. 

Anything you can contribute to this record which will help us in 
evaluating your program in relation to the school-lunch program, I 
would appreciate. 

So I am just going to turn the table over to you, and you go ahead 
and testify. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD DAVIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD DIS- 
TRIBUTION SERVICE, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t have a formal, written statement but I did make some notes 
as a result of the testimony yesterday, and had anticipated trying to 
answer some the questions that were raised. ; 

I couldn’t help but feel, however, in reading the newspapers and also 
in listening to the testimony that there has been a certain amount of 
confusion as to just what the national school lunch program is, how 
we operate it, and also what this surplus commodity donation pro- 
gram is and how we operate that. 

If you can give me the time, I would like very briefly just to sketch 
out those two programs first. 

Senator Morss. Do that. 

Mr. Davis. And to do it in this framework: 

At least as far as my interpretation of the testimony so far, although 
they are interrelated, there are really three distinct problems which 
are before the committee. 

The first is the question of a hot lunch program for the elementary 
schools. 

The second is the problem of immediate feeding for an unknown 
number of hungry children in the District of Columbia. 

And the third is the problem of a number of needy families in the 
District that are either receiving inadequate relief or no relief at all. 

I would like to approach what I say from here in the light of these 
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‘three categories: (1) The hot lunch program in itself; (2) the hungry 


children as a problem; and (3) the larger problem of the needy 
families. 

Senator Morss. That will be fine. 

Mr. Davis. As I take it, there have been some questions about 
whether or not two of our programs in the Department of Agricul- 
ture might contribute to solving these problems or a question as to 
whether or not these two programs are being fully utilized at the 
present time. 

The first of these programs, and, of course, the more pertinent, more 
important program is the national school lunch program. 

The law making this possible was enacted by Congress in 1946 with 
a dual purpose, although the first purpose is by far the most important, 
of course, and that is to safeguard the health and wellbeing of the 
children of this Nation. 

The second purpose af the program was to encourage the domestic 
consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities. So I think it 
is very much the point in your current discussion. 

The program was set up primarily on a cash grant-in-aid basis. 
Out of the money appropriated by Congress the law provides that at 
least 75 percent shall be apportioned among the States as cash for the 
States to use in a hot lunch program. 

I might add that although the law requires 75 percent, we have been 
apportioning around 83 percent of these funds as cash to the States 
and incidentally, as I use the term “State” in what I am saying it 
applies to the District of Columbia which is regarded as a State as far 
as our legislation and operations are concerned. 

Out of this appropriation we are allowed 314 percent for adminis- 
trative costs. We are currently using only 1.4 percent of these funds 
for administrative costs. 

It makes the balance available out of the appropriation at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture for direct purchase of certain 
foods that are considered desirable for the program, and that the 
school authorities have indicated some desire for. 

This, which I will refer to later, is called the section 6 portion of the 
law, the purchase programs and the commodities that are furnished 
under this are also called section 6. 

This is quite different from the surplus commodities that are made 
available. 

Under this provision, section 6 of the National School Lunch Act, 
purchases are made solely from the edb of what is good for the 
school-lunch program, what is a good buy, what the schools need, 
and what they want. 

It has not a relationship to price support or surplus removal. 

The law further provides that the meals served shall meet nutri- 
tional standards as set by the Secretary of Agriculture based on the 
best research and study available. 

Those nutritional requirements, stated very briefly, are one-half 
pint of milk, two ounces of protein, either in the form of fresh or 
processed meat, cooked or canned fish, cheese, beans, peanut butter 
or one egg. 

In addition the schools must serve 6 ounces of raw, cooked, or 
canned vegetables and/or fruit. 
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They must provide one portion of bread, must have instant or other 
hot bread made of whole grain cereal or enriched flour, and in addi- 
tion they must supply two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine. 

Another provision of the law which is quite important to this 
discussion is that free or reduced-cost meals must be served to those 
children who are unable to pay it, and that determination is to be 
made by the local school authorities. 

Another important point that came up yesterday, I believe, in 
the testimony, at least it was touched upon, in the serving of these 
meals, of the free meals there can be no segregation of the children 
receiving the free meals nor can there be any form of discrimination. 

In other words, it has to be accomplished in such a manner that the 
other children don’t know who is getting the free meals. 

The program to receive this Federal assistance must be nonprofit, 
and it is to be administered according to the act itself through State 
educational agencies. 

In the District itself, of course, it would be the District Board of 
Education. 

Now, in essence that is the hot-lunch program. 

On the surplus commodity side, I might point out again that this is 
quite distinct from these so-called section 6 commodities that are 
made available only to schools that are participating in the national 
school-lunch program. 

In addition to those commodities, however, we have the surplus 
commodities that have been acquired by the Department of Agri- 
culture either under their price-support program or as a result of 
the so-called section 32 surplus-removal-purchase programs. 

This program, again, is administered through State agencies. We 
supply the commodities, as Senator Humphrey pointed out yesterday, 
in packaged form, in most cases, free, delivered to any point within 
the States that the States designate. 

However, we only ship in carload lots, so—and in some instances, 
of course, in split shipments, but essentially in carload lots. 

These surplus commodities are made available under a set of priori- 
ties. In the first place my division is responsible for both the distribu- 
tion of these surplus commodities at home as well as in about 81 foreign 
countries. 

However, under the law and in our administration, under the prin- 
ciple involved as well, in administering this, we have first priority 
in all instances to the domestic eligible recipients. 

Now, among the domestic recipients we have followed a system 
of priorities as well. 

The first priority on any available commodities goes to the schools. 
The second priority goes to charitable institutions, and hospitals to 
the extent of the needy persons or the nonpaying inmates that they 
have. 

I might correct a statement that was made here yesterday by Dr. 
Corning, I hope they are not donating commodities to jails in the Dis- 
trict because penal institutions are not eligible. [Laughter. ] 

Then the third category is to needy persons for use in their own 
homes, and as I say, the second broad priority after all domestic 
needs are met are to United States voluntary agencies for donations 
to needy persons in other countries. 
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As I believe I mentioned, the program is administered through 
State agencies. We do not attempt to make the actual distribution. 

The State then is required, in this case the District, if it wishes to 
make these commodities available to the needy families in Washington, 
it is required to be responsible for the receipt, storage, and distribu- 
tion of those commodities to the ultimate recipient. 

We have a few very broad rules that the States must follow in dis- 
tributing these commodities to needy persons, and I take it that is the 
one that you are primarily concerned with, the category you are pri- 
marily concerned with here. 

The appropriate public welfare agency must make the certifications 
of the individual needy families, in other words, decide which families 
should be eligible for the commodities. 

This certification must be based on economic needs as determined 
by the appropriate public agency, and must bear some relationship to 
the local standards for public assistance. 

In addition, the distributing agency, the State or the District, must 
provide proper safeguards to prevent spoilage of the commodity, loss 
or waste, and also to insure that the commodities are distributed to the 
properly certified families, and then of course they must keep neces- 
sary records, receipts and so on to account for the commodities that 
have been received and report that to us. 

In brief, that is the way the two programs operate. 

Now, as to some of the questions that were raised during the testi- 
mony yesterday, the perhaps most pressing problem as I get the pic- 
ture is what to do immediately about some of the children in this city 
who are apparently actually going hungry at the present time, and to 
try to do something about that perhaps on an emergency basis. 

The question was raised whether if the community centers provided 
hot lunches or some special emergency arrangement could be made 
to feed these children what perhaps could the Department of Agri- 
culture contribute through these two programs. 

I think it is rather clear that as far as the school-lunch cash is con- 
cerned, and the section 6 commodities that are purchased with school- 
lunch funds, that we couldn’t use either of these resources where a 
program was set up specifically to pull certain children, needy chil- 
dren, out of school, feed them separately and on the basis strictly that 
they could not pay ‘for food they needed, free food. 

Now, the reason I say that is that the law itself says this: 

Such meals as the Secretary sets the standard for—such meals shall be served 
without cost or at a reduced cost to children who are determined by local school 
authorities to be unable to pay the full cost of the lunch. 

No physical segregation or other discrimination against any child shall be 
made by the school because of his inability to pay. 

I think the reason for putting this into the law is pretty obvious, 
and of course an emergency situation requires emergency action, and 
a great number of things can be done that would not be done on a per- 
manent basis. 

It is entirely possible, however, from the standpoint of institu- 
tional feeding or institutional eligibility in the case of the commu- 
nity, the neighborhood house, something like that, to regard that as 
an institutional feeding and obviously be eligible for all of the surplus 
commodities. 
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I think that just very briefly would be the picture insofar as tem- 
porary arrangements could be worked out and as I say, with a little 
ingenuity, I think even under some of our regulations that we could 
work, certainly work with the District in any temporary arrange- 
ment that they would want to work out. 

Another question that was raised, particularly in regard to this 
emergency program or possible emergency program, and then later in 
relation to the hot-lunch program, in general, the question of using a 
caterer or a food service company. 

We have gone into that in the Department rather carefully. We 
have had the question broached to us a number of times and then it 
was followed through a little more specifically about a year ago. 

We have several things that we have to consider on this subject. 
One is that the law requires that the program be nonprofit, to insure 
that any such contract for a food service company would, as our 
lawyers tell us, have to be on the basis of a management-fee arrange- 
ment rather than just so much a meal for serving the meals. 

You can obviously see that it would be very difficult, be a very diffi- 
cult accounting problem, if that company were to receive the reim- 
bursement, the cash reimbursement in Washington at this point. It 
is 9 cents, in unlimited surplus commodities, 

And then you would try to figure out whether or not the price per 
meal was a nonprofit price. So that in effect you would get back to 
a management fee as your criterion in any event as being a legitimate 
eost and not profit. 

Another thing that has concerned us as far as this program is con- 
cerned, however, is that the school-lunch program is not conceived 
as just filling bellies. It is a much broader program than just feeding 
so many children, It is a nutritional program, and we, and most of 
the people in the educational field, feel that it is an integral part of 
the whole educational program in the schools. 

With the use of a food-management company or a food-service 
corporation, there is a very strong danger of the loss of control by 
the school authorities, particularly in regard to the nutritional stand- 
ards, the quality of the meal, and how the whole program is geared 
into the individual school program, the time of meals and method of 
service, a great number of elements. 

We put this question up to the 48 State school lunch supervisors, 
State people, as well as the head of the District of Columbia pro- 
gram, and they unanimously opposed allowing this sort of operation. 

I believe Dr. Corning testified yesterday that they wouldn’t really 
care much for that sort of an approach to their problem here in the 
District. 

I wouldn’t quarrel with the figures as to what the cost might be, 
what the charge might be, for an adequate meal. I would only say 
that across the country, the average price of the meal of the school 
lunch, type A, to the child is right around 25 cents, and that is with 
Federal cash, Federal commodities, section 6 commodities, a lot of 
donated labor in many of the programs, not exactly cost accounting 
in any place along the line, as they get their building free and their 
lights free and all the rest of it. 

So that on a commercial basis it is hard for me to believe that you 
could really serve the meal as cheaply as you could through the school 
system. 
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One of the major things that the State supervisors of school lunch 
fear was the loss of community support. If you have a commercial 
firm coming in serving the meals why obviously the PTA and the 
volunteers that help with it don’t feel the same responsibility as if 
it is a school project, one that they are working out themselves, and 
one that they are all participating in. 

Senator Casr. Excuse me, on that point a suggestion, I think, was 
the commercial phase of it might be limited merely to the purchase 
of items. 

Mr. Davis. The equipment? 

Senator Casg. No, the purchase of the items of food and the serving 
and the rest of it taken care of by the schools or either by school people 
or by volunteers. 

I take it that your regulations don’t even permit the purchase 
of packaged lunches by the school system if it wishes to continue to 
benefit in any way from the lunch program, is that correct? 

Mr. Davis. You would almost have to take a long look at any 
contract that was drawn up in order to say categorically. 

By and large and generally speaking, the commercial firm, as our 
regulations stand right now, commercial firms supplying the lunch 
would be outside, would be—would make the program ineligible for 
Federal assistance. 

Senator Case. Would an ineligible program in the elementary 
schools for lunch make the elementary schools ineligible for free milk? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Senator Caspr. It wouldn’t do that? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Senator Case. Would it make a school system ineligible insofar 
as its high-school lunch program was concerned ? 

Mr. Davis. I wouldn’t think so. 

Senator Casr. These things might be separated. 

Mr. Davis. I would think that would only be logical. If there was 
a program run by the Board of Education for the high schools that 
meet all of our standards and then some other arrangement made by 
some of the other schools, I don’t see that, [ don’t know what our 
lawyers would say but I can’t see any objection to that. 

Senator Casr. But the lunch program itself, subject to your state- 
ment that you would have to take a look at any arrangement or con- 
tract specifically, likely to render that program ineligible. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. And basically, stripped of all of the ra- 
tionalization and all the rest of it, basically the reasoning for that is, 
as I say, the lunch program is not just an operation to get a certain 
quantity of food into a child, but rather to build a nutritional program 
and to build a program that is part of the whole educational program. 

Not strictly as you might do for a canteen in a factory, have some- 
body wheel in carts just so somebody could eat. 

That, I think, is one reason why we need to separate in our thinking 
the problem involved in feeding a small, relatively small, side of the 
total school population, a small part of the hungry chidren, apart 
from developing and putting into effect a good hot-lunch program, a 
good school-lunch program. I think the two are separate problems. 

Now, one of the questions that was raised yesterday also, I believe 
the chairman asked the District people when they were testifying, 
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whether or not they were able to get the kinds and quantities of com- 
modities, surplus commodities that they wanted. 

I believe the answer was a categorical no. I don’t think that is quite 
correct. 

In the first place, you need to separate the so-called section 6 com- 
modities that are purchased and distributed with school-lunch money 
from the situation on surplus commodities. 

We are currently spending around $15 million for the purchase of 
these section 6 commodities with school-lunch money. 

They necessarily are distributed on a fair-share basis just as the cash 
itself from the school-lunch program is distributed on a fair-share 
basis. 

They are distributed on the basis of the number of type A lunches 
that are served as a yardstick of relatively following right along with 
where the cash goes. 

Now, on those it is a question of receiving the quantities that have 
been determined is the fair share or are the fair shares for a particular 
State, and the States in turn distribute them among the school dis- 
tricts and in the District, why it would be just one operation. 

We have always urged all of the schools and all of the States to 
refuse or reject any order for any commodities that they don’t feel they 
can use or that they don’t want. 

They don’t have to take any of these. They don’t have to take any 
of the section 6 commodities, but they are made available to them in 
certain quantities determined by the number of type A meals they serve 
and I might mention just at this point what those commodities have 
been this current year: 

Canned corn, grapefruit sections, green beans, canned green beans, 
concentrated orange juice, canned peaches, peanut butter, purple plums 
canned, tomato paste and canned tomatoes. 

Now, those commodities are selected on the basis of what the States 
tell us they would like to have and as they testified yesterday afternoon 
they have had an opportunity to state their preferences, and of course, 
when we purchase commodities for nationwide use, we can’t always 
fill the needs for each individual locality the way they might do when 
they buy the food themselves. 

The quantities purchased depend on the total amount of money 
we have, and just as in any other large-scale purchase you have to 
gage what the market is, and whether or not it warrants buying heavy 
or light or whether it warrants buying at all. 

Those, as I say, the States can’t ask for more of those commodities. 
They can ask for less. They can say they don’t want all that has been 
allocated to them or they can say they don’t want any of them. 

Now, when it comes to the vieninn commodities 

Senator Case. Excuse me. I think maybe I was not here. 

Is the cost of commodities in this particular program you are just 
talking about charged to a school cash allotment ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Senator Case. Or is it in addition to that ? 

Mr. Davis. First the 83 million or 83 percent of the appropriation 
is distributed as cash. Then we are allowed 314 percent administrative 
but we are only spending 1.4. 
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Out of the balance it is around $15 million, we buy these commodi- 
ties. 

Senator Casr. And those are distributed—— 

Mr. Davis. In addition to the cash. 

Senator Case. In addition to the cash. 

Mr. Davis. And not charged to the States against their cash. 

Senator Case. And it is in regard to that money that the schools 
have the privilege to suggest other things that they might like? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. However, you understand that we don’t buy these 
just as the schools order them. 

Senator Casg. Oh, no. 

Mr. Davis. But it is an annual purchase. Within the next month or 
6 weeks we will be canvassing all of the States for their preferences for 
purchases next year, and of course we have to take into account that if 
there is the possibility of price-support commodities or surplus com- 
modities we are not going to take the lunch money to go out and buy 
them because we get them anyway in the program. 

So there are a lot of those considerations that enter into what we 
do with the stated preferences. 

Now, on the surplus commodities, particularly those that are bought 
with section 32 money, the surplus removal purchases, sometimes those 
purchases are rather limited. 

Sometimes the mere announcement of the Department’s willingness 
to buy a commodity will bolster the market and we don’t have to buy 
very much. 

Where those purchases are limited not enough for distribution to 
all the schools in the country, we have followed the principle of 
shipping them to the spots closest to the area of purchase, so that they 
are not always available to all schools in the country, merely because 
they are only available in the first place because of the price support 
or surplus-removal program and it is more or less of a dividend for 
the schools. 

If, however, as in the case of dairy products in the last few years, as 
in the case of flour and cornmeal, rice, beans, some of the other com- 
modities, we have sufficient quantities to not only meet the schools’ 
needs but charitable institutions and even to the needy family category, 
we have told all State agencies, “We are making our first allocations 
on the basis of an arbitrary distribution rate about what the average 
child will eat or the average inmate in an institution will eat per 
month or what an average person in a family will eat per month. 
However, this is what we offer. If it is too much tell us so and we 
won’t—instead of shipping you 10 cars we will ship you 9 cars. If in 
your experience your institution or your school, your group of people, 
can use more than we have been offering you, all you have to do is let 
us know.” 

Obviously, the food is there, and there would be no reason why we 
shouldn’t supply any quantity to any eligible outlet as long as we have 
the commodities to the extent they can use them without waste and 
possible spoilage. 

So we have distribution goods but we clearly state on the goods 
themselves and in all our communications that we hope the State will 
make full use of the commodities wherever they can use more than they 
have been getting if they will let us know, we will ship more. 
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On the packaging we do have to try to strike a happy mean on the 
size of the package, recognizing also that if we can hold down the cost 
of packaging, we certainly owe it to the taxpayers to try to do that. 

We have found through experience that the 414-pound package of 
dried milk is, all things considered, about the best size for use with 
families and also in many schools. 

I think the average number of lunches served across the country 
under the school-lunch program in any 1 school is around 183. 

If you ship them a 200-pound barrel—drum of milk, they would be 
apt to have some trouble with it, and it is entirely possible that you 
could strike something in between, between the 414-pound package and 
the drum; but when you get into a multitude of package sizes for each 
commodity your paperwork just skyrockets, plus the fact that they 
have to be shipped in carload lots, so that all of your problems are 
multiplied. 

In the case of the dried beans and rice that I believe Dr. Corning 
mentioned yesterday, obviously we never intended on distribution to 
pane that these hundred pounds sacks of beans would be given to a 

amily. 

It manie to us that it was a relatively minor item of expense for the 
local community to buy a few packages of paper sacks and bag it up 
like they used to do in the old-fashioned groceries, and that is what we 
expected, and in doing that the local communities could put it up in the 
size that best meets their needs, whether it was 1-pound sacks or 
5-pound or whatever they found the bulk of their families would get 
at a distribution. 

So much for the question that was raised. 

Senator Morsr. The less money you spend on packaging the more 
money you have for cash distribution. 

Mr. Davis. Well, on the school lunch side, of course, we don’t touch 
the surplus commodities as far as school-lunch money is concerned. 

The school-lunch program does not have to pay for any of that and 
we buy regular commercial pack with the school-lunch fund and in 
that case we have insisted in most cases, where there is such a pack 
that it be in No. 10 tin cans for the canned vegetable, in other words, 
institutional size packaging. 

Senator Morse. I suppose if any proposal were made to change 
that policy to buy school-lunch food to the extent possible to be taken 
out of surplus food and packaged, you would run into opposition be- 
cause you were not buying it commercially. 

Mr. Davis. Well, actually the school-lunch program was, as you 
recall the second purpose of the act, is to increase the consumption of 
agricultural commodities, and, of course, that was considered to be 
through commercial channels. 

One of the major talking points, we feel, for the school-lunch pro- 
gram, at least on the agricultural side, is the fact that this current 
year we estimate the schools will be buying about $425 million worth 
of food, with cold, their own cash, out of local wholesalers, local mar- 
kets, and we don’t feel that—rather on the other side, we feel that the 
program is strongest when it operates through normal commercial 
channels. 

However, as long as we have these surpluses there are certainly no 
better use to put them to than the school-lunch program so the schools 
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can serve good quality meals at the very lowest price possible to the 
child, so that as many of them as possible can take advantage of it. 

I think that by and large the schools are taking advantage of the 
surplus commodities, and this current year it looks as though the value 
of those commodities to the schools will be right around $125 million. 
That is in addition to the 425 they are spending with their own money. 

I am not sure I have answered all of the questions you have out- 
lined, Mr. Chairman, or not. 

Senator Morsr. I think you have done a remarkable fine job. I 
have a couple of questions in mind. 

Let’s go over the Washington situation and assume a hypothetical 
or two: 

No. 1, let’s assume that the final decision should be the establish- 
ment of a school-lunch program in the elementary schools in the Dis- 
trict. 

The District of Columbia would then be eligible, would it, because 
of an expanded program for an additional sum of cash out of your 
school-lunch program to help defray part of the cost of your program ? 

Mr. Davis. No,sir. The District of Columbia is now getting its full 
share of the school-lunch funds under this formula that I believe Dr. 
Corning explained yesterday, where the money is apportioned on the 
basis of the number of children of school age in ratio to the per capita 
income of the State in relation to the per capita income of the Nation 
so they are getting all that they would get. 

I might add this, however, that the District of Columbia is the 
only place that I know of in the continental United States that is 
reimbursing the maximum allowed under our regulations for each 
meal, 9 cents. 

The national average or reimbursement for each meal, each type A 
meal served is 4.5, 414 cents. 

Senator Morse. For the record now explain that. 

Mr. Davis. Well, this would mean that in relation to the 48 States 
the District of Columbia is not spreading its Federal funds over as 
many children. 

Senator Morsr. That is what I was going to lead to. I was going 
to put it this way. 

Let me put my hypothetical. You say we wouldn’t get any more 
money, but the District of Columbia, not having an elementary school- 
lunch program, and limiting its program to secondary schools, is serv- 
ing fewer meals to its total school population than is a city of com- 
parable size that has both a secondary and an elementary school-lunch 
program ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Now one other thing right along that line to make it crystal clear as 
far as the District is concerned : 

We have an arrangement under the school lunch program which 
is called the type C meal whereby the States can reimburse for milk 
only served to children once a day. And the District is using part of 
its school lunch money to help make the one-half pint of milk a day 
available to all the elementary children free of charge. 

If they were not using the schoo] lunch money, they could not give 
it to these children free. 
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Senator Morse. To your knowledge is it true that in a considerable 
number of States, cities comparable to Washington, D. C., do have 
a school lunch program for elementary children ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, sir, as a result of that question coming up yester- 
day, we tried to get some information before the hearing convened this 
afternoon. We have not been able to get very conclusive information 
largely because this program is operated on a very decentralized basis. 

The States are the ones who have the details on individual cities. 

But we did find this from a quick inquiry, plus our own knowledge 
over the years: 

That in large cities they do have very difficult problems in providing 
school lunches in the elementary schools. There are a number of fairly 
large cities that do not serve school Junch—that have school lunch 
in ee high schools and junior highs but do not have it in the elementary 
school. 

I think this is true of Providence and Boston. In other places, they 
have a feeding program of some sort but it is not part of the national 
lunch program and don’t get any Federal money. 

This is true in Cincinnati, Cleveland, and several other places. 

In some of the other cities, they have lunches in the elementary 
school in perhaps half of the schools, where they have the facilities: 
and in other elementary schools that are overcrowded and no room 
and no facilities, they are not serving them. 

I would say that Washington is certainly not unique in any respect 
either in its problems in regard to hot lunches for the elementary 
children or in its inability up until now to solve those problems. 

Senator Morsg. This is helpful. The Chair now is going to make a 
request of the committee staff to proceed to call upon whatever agency 
or agencies of Government, Federal or District, that can be of assist- 
ance to the staff in supplying the committee with a memorandum that 
will give us the information as to what cities comparable sized to the 
District of Columbia have a school lunch program for elementary- 
school children, and the basis on which that program were offered, 
is financed. 

Mr. Davis has just testified that apparently some cities have a school 
lunch program but it is not financed out of school lunch funds. 
Some apparently do, and I think one of the things we need to know 
is to what extent such program does prevail in other areas. 

I am sure Mr. Davis and his organization and other agencies will 
cooperate in gathering this material that the chairman, in behalf of 
the committee requests be obtained for the record. 

Mr. Davis, taking this Washington situation now and having in 
mind the very excellent explanation of the alternative programs that 
are available, if any one of these neighborhood houses or private 
agencies desires surplus food to help meet a crash program of supply- 
ing whatever hungry children are found to be in being with necessary 
food, they first would go through our Washington, D. C., School 
Board ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Morse. For the request for the food, and then the Wash- 
ington School Board has the jurisdiction to call upon your agency 
for such food as you would have available to be distributed to these 
neighborhood houses ? 
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Mr. Davis. That is correct, and I am quite sure they would be 


eligible. 

We would only look to the District to make sure that they were a 
recognized part of the program, and give us the information on the 
number of children being fed, and I am sure they would get all the com- 
modities they need. 

Senator Morse. Now, suppose the neighborhood house said, instead 
of gathering this food and serving the lunch in the neighborhood 
house, “We would like to distribute this food to the head of the family 
or the mother of the family” whereupon your casework investigation 
would be satisified there is not the ability to buy the food that is 
necessary to feed the children. Can that be done under the program ? 

Mr. Davis. That would require an arrangement with the District 
whereby the public welfare agency in the District would assume the 
responsibility for certifying either on their own investigation or on 
the investigation of the private agency; in any event, the public agency 
would have to certify the individual families and would have to assume 
responsibility for the program operating directly and for the distri- 
bution. 

Any arrangement that the Public Welfare Department would make 
with the private agencies for their assistance in such a program would 
be up to them. 

Senator Morse. All right. 

Now, to apply it to a specific case, let’s take Miss Bouchard who 
testified here yesterday in behalf of Barney. Let’s assume she finds 
she has 50 families in her neighborhood, 50 families that could be 
served by her neighborhood house, with the use of surplus food for 
their children. 

She would first go to the Board of Education and ask for the set- 
aside of a certain quantity of food. But they couldn’t give her the 
food until they then went to what you call the public welfare agency 
and got that public welfare agency to approve of her distribution of 
the food and accept responsibility for it and certify to the Department 
of Agriculture that the food was actually going to people that needed 
it and were unable to buy it and that it was a part of a public welfare 
program of the District of Columbia. Are those the steps? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Public Welfare Department would have to certify the individ- 
ual families. 

Senator Morsr. The Public Welfare panes eas would have to 
certify the individual families that Miss Bouchard said ought to have 
the food ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Senator Morsr. Well, now, following that for a moment, how much 
redtape would that involve if it—first let me say, let me ask, who 
would this public welfare agency in the District be?” 

It isn’t going to be the School Board ; it would be Mr. Shea ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Senator Morse. All right. 

Now, take this case. 

Mr. Shea, would he be permitted under this arrangement, having 
confidence in Miss Bouchard, to say, “You make the investigation, 
you give me the list, you give me the assurance that you know these 
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are families that need this food, I will put my stamp of approval on 
it,” or would you have to follow a more cumbersome route of Mr. Shea 
then having to send somebody out to check up on Miss Bouchard’s 
investigation already made? 

Mr. Davis. Well, we are leaving out one step here, to answer your 
specific question. 

Senator Morse. I hope we can leave out two or three but if we have 
got to get another one in, let’s get it in. 

Mr. Davis. In regard to your specific question, there are some lo- 
calities that are operating on the basis that you suggested where the 
private agencies submit a list of families that they feel are eligible for 
the commodities to the Welfare Department and they, in turn certify 
that list without additional investigation except as they may cross- 
reference it with any other list that they get from other agencies to 
make sure there are no duplications. 

However, to back up a minute, this sort of a program gets to be 
quite large and quite complicated quite quickly. We started out a 
couple of years ago when there began to appear very substantial 
problems particularly in the coal-mining areas of the country to a 
fairly rapid expansion of this so-called family or welfare distribution. 
That we had not been doing much of for some years. 

We started out on an emergency basis, a crash-program basis of 
rigging it up any way the local community could rig it wp, and it got 
very quickly out of hand, and we are still trying to correct the situa- 
tions in some parts of some States as a result of that. 

At the present time this program is operating in 40 States, and it is 
serving about a little over 3 million persons, I think, at the present 
time. 

What we have had to do is this: To sit down with the public welfare 
people and work out a plan of operation as to just how they will op- 
erate. ° 

Tn addition to that, what criteria they will use for establishing eli- 
gibility, what groups will they provide the commodities to, and how 
will they determine the individual need. 

In some cases they have used a straight income scale by family size. 
We have asked that for the most part before we will approve such a 
plan, that the eligibility standards conform somewhat, are generally 
in line with the public assistance standards, recognizing that in addi- 
tion to the group that is receiving public assistance there is this other 
group that you are so concerned with here in the District at the mo- 
ment, that are either not eligible for public assistance or are just one 
notch over the income, and in many cases those families are worse off 
than the people on relief. 

It is a group that is perennially—always the most difficult to do any- 
thing about, and we feel that certainly the surplus commodities should 
be used for that group. 

But it is the sort of thing that snowballs, starting from a few fami- 
lies in one neighborhood center, it goes to other neighborhood centers, 
and the first thing you know gets out of hand. 

In our discussions with the District up to date, on the program, we 
have discussed it in terms of it being a Public Welfare Department 
program for perhaps all recipients of public assistance and then to the 
extent that local facilities and financing would provide it, to this other 
borderline group. 
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Senator Morse. Please don’t take me seriously because I am not 
arguing; I am seeking only information here about procedure that 
might be adopted to do this as rapidly as possible if we decide in this 
committee, for example, to recommend a crash program which will 
include the maximum availability in distribution of surplus foods out 
of your Department. 

How, would your Department have any objection if you had a pro- 
gram or a procedure that said, “We look to Mr. Shea and his Depart- 
ment for distribution of surplus food. We recognize his certificates. 
He says he wants a certain quantity of surplus food of the various 
commodities.” And then leave up to Mr. Shea the procedure for dis- 
tributing that food to whatever groups the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment is satisfied it can rely on to do a reliable or an honest and efficient 
job of distributing it to needy families including the group that may 

e not public assistance, they are just over the borderline but the kids 
are hungry, including the group that are on public assistance and the 
kids are hungry; including every family irrespective of whether they 
meet any technical requirement for public welfare or not but where 
the kids are hungry ? 

Does the Department of Agriculture feel that it ought to insist upon 
any proof of proper use of the food beyond what a responsible public 
official such as Mr. Shea certifies to? 

Mr. Davis. Essentially, I would say that would be perfectly all 
right. I think just from the standpoint of a business-like operation 
we would like to reach an agreement with all parties concerned before 
we started such a program as to generally what yardstick they were 
going to use. 

For determining which groups would be eligible, what sort of 
family would be eligible, and I would think that certainly the private 
agencies that might be handling such a distribution would also want 
to use some sort of criterion to decide that this family maybe didn’t 
need the commodities, this family did need them. 

Because once you start this distribution you have a lot of people 
knocking on your door asking for them. 

Senator Morse. I know. 

Mr. Davis. It wouldn’t be just the group that they now know. 

Senator Morsr. I fully appreciate that, and yet it seems to me that 
if we don’t have confidence and trust in our Sheas and in our Bou- 
chards and the rest of the people who are giving this dedicated service 
in this field, if we don’t have confidenec and place trust in them we may 
get bogged down with redtape that chokes these kids more, instead 
of doing the job of getting food into their throats. 

I don’t care how many reports—Mr. Shea won’t like to hear me say 
this, I am sure. I don’t care how many reports after the fact you 
want from Mr. Shea. It is all right with me, provided you don’t 
insist on them before the fact when Shea’s judgment is let the Bou- 
chards distribute this food. 

We know them, we trust them. They aren’t going to waste, the 
kids are going to be fed. The Department of Agriculture has got 
to be protected by a file of reports that show that Shea satisfied him- 
self the food wasn’t traded off, that the food wasn’t misused but that 
the food went into the stomachs of boys and girls. I am thinking of 
the time element. 
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Now, am I unreasonable about this or are you going to tell me that 
you have got to have all of these reports cleared prior to the dis- 
tribution of food and when Miss Bouchard says, “I have got a family 
out here that we discovered yesterday, give me the food now and we 
will give you the report on them next week,” what’s wrong with that? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I am sure that there would be certainly, what 
you say certainly sounds quite reasonable, and I am sure that it isn’t 
a question of anyone not relying on the judgment of anyone else. 

But there is, and in any welfare program, there has to be some pro- 
vision for emergency action. 

I think if I understood some of the testimony here correctly that is 
one of the things the Public Welfare Department would like to have 
right now instead of waiting 3 months for relief for a person to be 
able to give them something immediately and investigate afterward. 

But I think the same pressures that have given rise to some of those 
regulations from public cash relief here are some of the same pres- 
sures that have forced us into trying to find out what the rules of the 
game are to be followed before the program is started rather than 5 
or 4 months afterward. 

Now, I think that it can be done rather quickly. We have quite a 
bit of experience in these 40 States as to how some of these criteria 
might be set out, and as a matter of fact, I have had a number of dis- 
cussions with the District officials. 

I think it is just a question that it could be done fairly quickly. 

I might say that personally, if I were in Mr. Shea’s shoes, I would 
want some such arrangement agreed to, some such standard agreed 
to beforehand so that 6 weeks later, the newspapers wouldn’t be carry- 
ing stories about thousands of people getting free commodities and 
the grocery stores suffering in business and the people didn’t deserve 
it and they were hauling it off in Cadillacs and coming in taxicabs 
and all the rest, and he could point to specific criteria that were being 
applied. 

Now, I wouldn’t want to tell him his business but that is part of the 
reason why we would just like to get some sort of standard understood 
before we start. 

As I say, obviously, I don’t see any reason why our people can’t 
move fast when the occasion requires it, just as well as the loca] people. 

Senator Morse. I am glad to have you bring this out on the record. 
Let me say I am not very much disturbed about the newspapers if 
my major premise is right, that Mr. Shea knows who it is in welfare 
work in the District of Columbia he can count on. He knows who 
the Bouchards are, he knows the dedicated men and women that are 
devoting great amounts of valuable time to trying to help their less 
fortunate neighbors. I should think we could meet your requirement 
here of seeing to it that the paperwork is done and obtaining the rec- 
ords which will show that the food wasn’t wasted, without a long 
doublechecking investigating procedure, which I understand is what 
they have to go through now. I may be wrong on that premise, but 
that is where I am raising it, so that all Shea has to say to the Bou- 
chards is, “You are satisfied you have got families who need it. All 
right, I will certify it to you. Get them the food and then get me the 
reports. I will get the reports to the Department of Agriculture.” 

If we haven’t got people that you can trust and rely upon to do 
that kind of distributing, then let’s go after the people, let’s not let 
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hungry people in the meantime go without food when you have got it 
in Government bins to be used. 

Mr. Davis. We certainly would like to see it used for that purpose 
certainly. 

Senator Morsr. Senator Case and I will come back to my line of 
questioning. Senator Case has to go for just a few minutes and he 
would like to have you put on the record what food would be available 
in the immediate future for such a crash program ‘we are talking about 
if we work something out. 

Mr. Davis. The present commodities available for distribution to 
needy families on the basis of the priority that I mentioned before— 
first schools, then charitable institutions, and third needy families— 
would be cornmeal, flour, nonfat dried milk, rice, dried beans, and 
cheese. 

Senator Morse. Well, if you have it in sufficient quantities it cer- 
tainly would be a help; would it not? 

Mr. Davis, speaking again about this procedure, could it be handled 
on the basis of a simple memorandum of understanding entered into 
between the Department of Agriculture and the District Public Wel- 
fare Board and then between the District Welfare Board and the pri- 
vate agencies, that memorandum of understanding involving an agree- 
ment that certain criteria would be followed in the distribution, rather 
than include the requirement that the report would have to be upon the 
individual basis ? 

Mr. Davis. Well now, what you are proposing is exactly the way 
we do it. We don’t require reports on an individual basis. We don’t 
require—the only report that we require to be transmitted, say, from 
the District to the Department of Agriculture is the quantity of com- 
modities received, the commodities distributed, to how many people, 
and what’s left. 

Senator Morse. Certification from Mr. Shea that it was distributed 
in accordance with the policies of the act. 

Mr. Davis. With the policies and instructions and so on. 

Now, he, in turn is required to certify each individual family, have 
somewhere a record that he has certified this list of people. 

Senator Morse. In his files? 

Mr. Davis. In his files. 

Senator Morse. But not submitted to you? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. Not to send to us; and that he have on 
file somewhere receipts, either from the recipient agencies, and they, 
in turn from the ultimate needy family or directly if he is doing it that 
way, but a receipt showing someone got the commodity down the line. 
But all of that would be kept locally. There would be no report on 
that. 

Senator Morse. That is very helpful. 

When I get Mr. Shea on the stand I will press this matter further 
because apparently the problem now is within Mr. Shea’s office and 
these private agencies if the complaints I receive have any basis in fact 
that the procedure of your distribution is having a delaying effect, and 
that I want to see what we can do, if anything, to shortcut that. 

Mr. Davis. In all fairness, Mr. Shea will probably bring out, there 
is quite a bit of expense involved to handling these commodities. There 
is an expense of temporary storage. There is the expense of trucking 
them around to various distribution points. 
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There is the expense of keeping just the minimum of records, and 
so that it does, it would cost the District money. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Davis, we do ship considerable quantities of 
surplus food abroad for the relief of needy families abroad ; do we not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; after all domestic needs that request it have 
been met. 

Senator Morsn. And is it the procedure when we ship that food to 
“X” country to turn it over to the officials of “X” country for dis- 
tribution ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. The Department of Agriculture, in accord- 
ance with the legislation which is section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, the procedure the Department follows in accord- 
ance to that act is to donate the products to United States voluntary 
a such as CARE, Church World Service, Lutherans, Friends, 

atholic Welfare, and other groups, that have been certified and regis- 
tered by the ICA, International Cooperation Administration. 

We turn those commodities over to the voluntary agencies in most 
cases at United States ports. In some instances the Federal Govern- 
ment pays for the ocean transportation on them. 

They must, in turn, agree to be responsible for the distribution in 
the foreign country, and as part of that responsibility must have a 
United States citizen in that country to supervise the distribution. 

Now they, in turn, use many agencies to assist in that distribution, 
somewhat similar to what you are suggesting here. 

Senator Morsr. That is the procedure I want to get to. We have 
got the food over there. 

Let’s take Naples, a hypothetical. I do not know whether it hap- 
—_ in Naples or not. But let us assume Naples is the case. I have 

en in Naples, and I know about the malnutrition in Naples, and I 
hope that will not come across the Atlantic. 

But in Naples we land some food at the port, and one of these 
American voluntary agencies, the Catholic Charities or CARE or 
some other, takes the food for distribution in Naples. They do not 
know the Naples families that need the food, but the Italian relief 
agencies do, and is my understanding correct that CARE would then 
cooperate with an Italian public welfare agency or relief agency, or 
whatever, you want to call it, whatever term you want to use, and that 
Italian agency will submit to CARE a list of families which need 
the food, and CARE will then authorize the distribution of the food 
to those Italian families? 

Mr. Davis. That is essentially it. I have just returned from an 
8-week trip through the Far East. If you had taken one of those 
countries, I could answer a little more specifically. 

Senator Morsr. Take one. 

Mr. Davis. I think that you might take—what you say is essen- 
tially correct. That is what is happening in Pakistan, in India, 
Vietnam, Formosa, all around the world, and in many instances they 
are using primarily some government designation of need. 

For example, in many of those countries they have individual clas- 
sification, a classification of the individual, primarily for income-tax 
purposes ; and the very lowest grade, who is free 

Senator Morse. I am afraid if we go on that basis, most of them 
would get the food. 
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Mr. Davis. They use many similar methods of getting a good ap- 
raisal of the individual’s need, and then, of course, they are distribut- 
ing to institutions as well. 

Senator Morse. That draws the point that I want your opinion on. 
The representation to me is that we were more stringent in our re- 
quirements in this country with respect to both our paperwork, our 
reporting before the fact, our checking before the fact, and checking 
of surplus food, than we are in the distribution of surplus food an 
the procedure you have outlined in foreign countries ; and that, if true, 
is arousing understandable criticism that we are expressing less confi- 
dence in the honesty of our own people than we are in the honesty, for 
distribution, of people in foreign countries. 

Mr. Davis. I am afraid I would have to disagree with that on both 
counts. 

In the first place, we are not less stringent in regard to these foreign 
programs. We require of each one of the agencies, after they have 

een approved themselves, we require a plan of operation for each 
country that they plan to make distribution in. 

That plan must outline who the responsible person is, what agencies 
will be used in the distribution, how many persons will be involved, 
what the definition of need is, and quite a detailed plan, before we 
even receive the orders for the commodities. 

Then when the order itself comes in for so many million pounds of 
milk, we require on that order a statement where it is going, how many 
people, what sort of people, for what period, during what period, it 
will be used, and so forth. 

We also have the cooperation of ICA in an on-the-spot evaluation of 
that plan in the country itself, through the ICA mission. 

And we have also asked our agricultural attachés in these countries 
to sit in on the discussion of that plan. 

We also bring in the other agencies which are operating within the 
country. 

And on the second count, I would like to stress again that this is in 
no sense any lack of confidence in any individuals in this country to do 
a good job. It is just that there are sometimes rather wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to which group is needy and the extent of the pro- 
gram, whether or not there is a careful review of the eligible families, 
or whether or not there is a tendency to make the commodities avail- 
able to anyone who asks for them. 

We are asked by the Congress and by individuals, by the food trades, 
by the newspapers, by everyone, “How do you know these people are 
needy ?” 

And we say, “Because the local authorities say they are needy.” 

“Well, what is a needy person ?” 

“Well, that is what the local authorities say they are.” 

“Well, what standards are they using?” 

Right on down the line. And I think, I really think, that it is a 
legitimate requirement in a program like this where the national 
government has the responsibility for an operation nationwide, and 
we at least need to know what rules the local people are following. 

And we try to, as I said before, by placing responsibility for deter- 
mining need in the local community, then the local community can take 
into account the wide differences in cost of living, in economic situa- 


tion between Washington, D. C., and: some city in a less costly part.of 
the country. 
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So that it does have to be a local application, but at least we have to 
know what standards are being used, and that they are consistent with 
our legal requirement that this go only to economically needy people. 

Senator Morse. Well, I would like to make very clear for the record 
that I do not quarrel with you at all as to the justification of the De- 
partment of Agriculture having a record at the local level that will 
protect the Department of Agriculture when a question is raised as 
to whether or not the food is being distributed to actually needy people. 
I am for that. 

But I want to go into this matter further on two grounds. I want 
all the help you can give us, and I do not have to do it in open hearing, 
but we can do it in staff conferences—two grounds of complaint that 
we have, which have been submitted to the committee. 

I have covered the foreign situation. You have to watch out there, 
as you well know, for national bias on the part of the critics, and so 
on. But the feeling is that we are more exacting in our paper re- 
quirements, our administrative requirements, in our own country in the 
distribution of food to the needy than we are in some foreign places. 

Maybe one reason for it is, if it is true, that no matter who these 
Americans are who are officials in your foreign program, they simply 
just cannot have the knowledge of the families in cities such as Naples 
or Rome or Athens or Frankfort or London, or anywhere else where 
ron might have the program—and I am not using these except as 

ypotheticals— and that therefore we are turning over to them a dis- 
cretion of distribution by foreign citizens that results in their having 
greater leeway than distribution by American officials. 

Second, we are not, in the program of distribution, giving sufficient 
weight to the most important check that we have, and I want to stress 
this because, as a legislator, I am constantly confronted with an in- 
sistence that we have a lot of paper checks, we have a lot of signature 
checks, which is generally criticized as the red tape of bureaucracy. 

at we need, of course, is a procedure that so far as the record 
protects you, as you have testified to here, but you have got a check, 
and it is an intangible, subjective, but very effective one, and that is, 
you have got the check of the dedication of the men and women who 
are working in this field, and I will take my chances with that check 
over any paper check any time. 

f you have got the Sheas at the head of your Public Welfare De- 
partment, and you have got someone who can weed out the phonies 
and weed out the organizations which may develop to take economic 
advantage of relief, if your Sheas cannot spot them, then put some- 
body else in your Sheas’ position, but you have the check of dedi- 
cated service of men and women, both in public jobs and private agency 
jobs, who are trying to help unfortunate fellow men. 

That is all the check I think you need for the distribution of sur- 
= food, beyond this first requirement that you have a report filed 

y the Sheas as to where the food went, and the Sheas certifying that 
it actually went into the homes of needy people. 

Certainly it is on a crash program. I am not asking you to change 
your procedure if the law does not permit you to, but I will certainly 

e one to help change the law so you can change it if that is what you 
need. 

But I would like to reduce to the minimum the paper requirement 
for distributing to the needy families in the District of Columbia, in 
my State, or any other, food which the Bouchards and the others tell 
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me people need, and I am not saying you quarrel with that at all. I 
do not think you do quarrel with it. 

It is a question of whether you have to demand it in order to be pro- 
tected under the law. But I am of the opinion it is too complicated 
at the present time. If you have got the surplus food down there, 
and Brother Shea over here says: “We have got a program that the 
District Commissioners are pretty anxious that we do something about, 
and I can use certain quantities of it, and I certify to you that it is 
going to be used for needy children and needy families in this Dis- 
trict,” I am for giving him the food, and then telling him to go to work 
afterward and get the records which will demonstrate to you that it 
was properly used. 

And if he cannot support the records, I mean if he cannot produce 
the records, if somebody, one of these private agencies, takes advan- 
tage of him, then let’s go after that private agency for whatever legal 
responsibility we can put on them. 

Please don’t consider this any criticism of your program. It is not 
so intended. But this committee does have, and it will come out later, 
I think, in the hearing, and maybe this is a little advance notice, but 
we do have a point of view that has been expressed to me that we have 
got to do something about simplifying the program of distribution of 
surplus food. 

I have some ancillary questions here. 

Yesterday, you will remember that there was some discussion of a 
critical report that your Department issued with regard to one school 
principal who was supposed not to have listed as many needy students 
as he should. 

Could you supply for the executive session of this committee, and 
not for publication, a copy of that report ? 

Mr. Davis. We 

Senator Morse. I do not want to ask for it if it involves a confiden- 
tial violation which would be embarrassing to you. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir, except I am confused, as a result of the inquiry 
that I believe one of your staff made some days ago, plus the testi- 
mony yesterday. We have been searching for such a report and have 
not been able to find it. 

We make an administrative analysis of the operation of each State’s 
administration of this program, as well as school lunch, or as well as 
direct distribution, each year. We also make an audit each year. 

And during the course of those, we obviously point out many things. 
Now I do not know—if we could get a little more information as to 
what this report was, we might be—I am sure we would make it avail- 
able to you. 

Senator Morse. I will leave that up to counsel. Frankly, I do not 
know why such emphasis is being given to this report, myself, but I 
am just the chairman. 

Mr. Davis. If we found 

Senator Morse. Some people seem to think that this report is of 
value and may lead to something. 

So I will leave it up to counsel. You discuss it with Mr. Davis at a 
later time, and if he does not have it and there is still a feeling that it is 
important, we will take it up with Dr. Corning. 

During the school year, in the past, Mr. Davis, has it been your 
experience that meats are generally available as surplus commodities? 
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Mr. Davis. Well, they are available when market conditions require 
a surplus removal program, is about the best answer that I can give 
you. 

I can say this, however, that in the last 5 years, let’s say, I believe 
meats have been available as a surplus commodity about 4 out of the— 
at least 3 out of the—5 years. 

There was beef available for a year and a half, almost 2 years; pork 
products were available last year, and a good many of them still avail- 
able, as I understand it, in the District up until the present time, this 
year. 

But that, as previous testimony has pointed out, is something which 
the schools cannot count on, and it is strictly a question of agricultural 
economics. 

Senator Morse. Another matter: I understand from the standpoint 
of need, one of the inadequacies of the surplus food program, so far 
as the schools are concerned, is that so much of the food that is avail- 
able is not of high protein content, and therefore it has been asked of 
me if I would try to find out if it might be possible to increase the 
protein foods in the program. 

But I suppose your answer would be just about the one you just 
gave me. That all depends on the agricultural program as to what is 
surplus, and if proteins are surplus, why then the food would be avail- 
able; and if not, the food would not be. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; that is part of the answer. 

The other thing is, however, that in making these purchases with 
the school-lunch money, the section 6 purchases, we have taken that 
into account, and we have bought substantial quantities of peanut 
butter at various times. 

When the meats are not available, we have considered in our plan- 
ning, buying such items as frozen hamburger and other protein items. 
We are quite aware of that deficiency in the school-lunch programs, 
and we have been trying to encourage the schools themselves, in spend- 
ing this $425 million, to put first emphasis on protein as well as vitamin 
C and vitamin A, which are the 3 elements that we most often find a 
little light in some of the lunches. 

Senator Morsr. It has been suggested to me, but in advancing the 
suggestion to you I advance also my own doubt about it, because 
I should think if it started here in the District, it would be dis- 
criminatory against other places, but it has been suggested that per- 
haps because of the location of the Department here and the apparent 
emergency nature of this food problem as far as hungry children are 
concerned in the District, you might appoint a liaison officer to work 
with Mr. Shea’s office and the officials of the voluntary organizations, 
to maintain an on-the-spot or on-the-site audit of the program and 
speed up the distribution that way. 

Mr. Davis. That is entirely possible. We, within the limitations of 
our personnel, try to put them in where the need is greatest, and we 
do operate through five area offices. The area office responsible for the 
District of Columbia is in New York Cy 

However, we do have men who spend almost full time in some of 
the States. We also have some suboffices. 

I think any necessary arrangement to give the maximum assistance 
to the District could certainly be worked out, and we would be very 
happy to do it. 
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Senator Morse. I appreciate that very much; and I hope at least the 
press caught the significance of that statement, because I think it is 
cooperation for which you should get credit. 

I assume it is in line with the type of special service you render 
from time to time with so-called disaster areas. You mentioned the 
drought areas where you do send men in to work on a liaison basis, 
to speed up the procedure for quick distribution. 

And if at this hearing we come to the conclusion that we have a need 
for a crash program, then your testimony is you will certainly give 

sareful consideration to a request from the District officials for a 
liaison officer on a temporary basis to work with them ? 

Mr. Davis. And I am sure that can be arranged. 

Senator Morsr. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Davis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. There is one other thing I was prepared to give you, 
Mr. Chairman, if you wanted me to give it. 

Senator Morse. You refresh my memory. 

Mr. Davis. That is the Department’s figures on the low-cost ade- 
quate diet 

Senator Morse. We would like that; yes. 

Mr. Davis. (continuing). Which is being used as a basis, as I 
understand it, in the District for the budgeting 

Senator Morse. We would like very much to have it, and it will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


(From Rural Family Living, March 1957] 


Estimated cost of 1 week’s food,’ Dec. 15, 1956 











Age and activity groups Low-cost ade- | Moderate-cost 
quate diet adequate diet 





FAMILIES Dollars Dollars 





Families of 2 ?.._-- - . Steet a eenten , 13. 50 16. 50 
Family of 4 with preschool children ?_ - 18. 50 23. 00 
Family of 4, school age children ¢_ - ; : | 21. 50 26. 00 
INDIVIDUALS 
Children: o 
1 to 3 years_ 3.00 3. 75 
4 to 6 years. 3. 75 4. 50 
7 to 9 years- 4. 50 5.25 
‘Girls, 10 to 12 years 5. 00 6.00 
13 to 15 years. 5. 50 6.530 
16 to 20 years. 5. 25 6. 50 
Boys, 10 toe 12 years 5. 50 6. 25 
13 to 15 years- 6. 25 7.75 
16 to 20 years. 7.00 8. 50 
Women: 
Sedentary- ------ 5.00 6. 00 
Moderately active 5. 50 6.75 
Very active 6. 00 7.75 
Pregnant 6. 50 7. 50 
Nursing. ---.---. } 8.00 9.00 
60 years or over_. 5.00 6. 00 
Men: = 
Sedentary- 5. 50 6. 75 
Physically active - 6.00 | 7.75 
With heavy work 7. 50 | 9.75 
60 years or over 5. 50 6. 50 
Per capita ; 5. 50 | 6.75 


| | 





1 These estimates were computed from quantities in low- and moderate-cost food plans, published in 
March 1955 issue of Rural Family Living, with prices from “Average Retail Prices of Food in 46 Large 
Cities Combined” released periodically by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Estimates for individuals have 
been rounded to nearest $0.25 and for families to the nearest half dollar. 

2 Physically active man and sedentary woman; 20 pereent added for small families. 

’ Physically active man; moderately active woman; children, 1 to 3 and 4 to 6 years. 

4 Physically active man; moderately active woman; child, 7 to 9; and boy, 10 to 12 years. 


Source: Household Economics Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., Feb. 25, 1957. 
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Senator Morse. We shall recess until Friday morning at 10 o'clock. 

I have just been informed that Commissioner Karrick—in fact, I 
want to tell Mr. Karrick he need not be here on Friday because of his 
other commitments, and I shall not ask him any questions now. 

I am going to withhold those questions until next week, Commis- 
sioner. I would like to have more of the record before me, because I 
think what we are going to do is to have the Commissioners up in 
executive session next week. 

Mr. Karricx. I will be back Monday evening. 

Senator Morsr. Yes; that will be satisfactory. 

I want to say something about the witnesses Friday morning, and 
make a suggestion to them. They are very important witnesses: Mr. 
James EK. Lewis, executive director of Southwest Community House ; 
Mr. James Guinan, director of St. Peter Claver Center; Mrs. Clarence 
EK. Fisher, vice president of the Northwest Settlement House; Miss 
Elizabeth Gorlick, director of the United Community Services, south- 
west neighborhood project; and Mrs. Grace Lormans, Southeast 
Neighborhood House. 

I want to say something to this group of witnesses, speaking for my- 
self: What you testify to here on Friday, I think is going to have 
terrific influence on this committee; and, therefore, I think you ought 
to come in having thought through pretty clearly specific recom- 
mendations that you think we ought to consider for meeting this food 
— which you are satisfied exists in your respective neighbor- 

100d house or community house area. 

Because it is all right to make the record we have made thus far on 
the general problem, I think we have made a good record on that. 
Now we have reached the stage of the hearings where the community 
has the right to ask us, “What do you propose to do about it, and 
when?” 

And I think the committee proposes to do whatever you people 
demonstrate to us the facts warrant, and immediately. 

There is a crash program of food distribution, I would like to have 
your views upon. You have a suggested school lunch program that I 
want your views on, keeping in mind the time element and keeping in 
mind what Dr. Corning said yesterday, which was quite an obstacle to 
get over if you say we should have a school lunch program. ‘The 
appropriation that would have to be passed, the legislation which will 
have to be asked, there is good reason to believe we can get to it before 
the last month of the school year or have it ready for the beginning of 
the school year next fall. 

And if that time factor is true, then the committee is going to have 
to give the greatest emphasis to a crash program of food distribution, 
of cighbostacod house special luncheons for the specific cases that you 
find of boys and girls suffering from malnutrition, for the immediate 
weeks in the future. 

What I want are your views, to have your views on a crash program, 
if one is necessary, that you think we ought to put into effect immedi- 
ately, so that next week we can draft the legislation and get it on to 
the floor of the Senate, and see if we cannot get immediate action 
on it and rush it over to the House, because we cannot pass the buck 
to these Commissioners unless we provide them with the money to do 
the job, and the personnel to do the job. 
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But the evidence that has not been put on top of this table yet, but 
which we have, satisfies me that the statistics which Dr. Finucane 
used today are pretty indicative that we have got just too many chil- 
dren in this town who are not getting enough to eat. 

And if those statistics hold up and that finding of fact holds up, 
I am not going to leave a stone unturned, legislativewise, until we get 
the food out there, no matter how much redtape we are going’ to have 
to cut or, as far as I am concerned, how much appropriation we are 
going to have to ask for. 

I am not a sentimentalist. I think I would like to close the hearing 
this afternoon by saying what I said at a meeting of Senators this 
morning. We discussed this matter very briefly, and I discussed it. 
from two texts, and I give them to you and recess the meeting: 

St. Matthew, chapter 19, verse 14: 


But Jesus said, suffer little children, and forbid them not to come unto me: 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


And St. Matthew 18: 5 and6: 


And whoso shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth me. But 
whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea. 

You see, I happen to believe that these moral principles should be 
applied to legislation, and I happen to believe that whatever extent 
the record of this hearing shows that little children are being wronged 
in the District of Columbia by not having enough food, we had better 

roceed to put those verses of the Bible to immediate legislative work. 

We stand in recess until Friday at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, March 29, 1957.) 














PROBLEMS OF HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 





FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic HEALTH, 
EpucaTIon, WELFARE, AND SAFETY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room P-38, 
United States Capitol Building, Senator Morse presiding. 

Present: Senators Morse, Case of New Jersey, and Clark. 

Also present: William P. Gulledge, counsel; Donald P. Fieldman, 
assistant counsel; and Charles Lee, research assistant. 

Senator Morsr. The hearing will come to order. 

We will insert in the record at this point an editorial appearing in 
the News entitled “Let’s Face Facts,” and we will insert in the record 
at this point Mrs. Edstrom’s story in this morning’s Washington Post, 
entitled “City’s Needy Storm Aid Agencies Under Free-Food Pro- 
gram.” 


(The articles referred to read as follows:) 


[From the Washington Daily News, March 26, 1957] 
Ler’s Face Facts 


The thought of hungry children on every Washington doorstep is enough 
to start an emotional upheaval, and that is what has happened here. 

But the problem goes much deeper than hysterics. 

For years, District citizens have known that public-assistance grants here have 
been below bare subsistence levels, based on current living costs. Nearly 9,000 
families, now are living on public-assistance grants, and the majority come 
under the heading of aid to dependent children. 

This means hungry children. 

For years, too, there has been an increasing load of absolutely dependent 
children from broken homes cared for in the District’s Junior Village. Many 
of these children have been found in utter neglect. 

This means more hungry children. 

District Juvenile Court Judge Edith H. Cockrill has been sending hundreds 
of fathers to jail for failing to hand out weekly pittances for support of families. 

This also means hungry children. 

More and more middle-income families have been moving to the suburbs, leay- 
ing behind a larger proportion of low incomes in the District’s population. 

This makes for more hungry children. 

And what can the District do about it? 

With all due respect for the Commissioners and their emergency plan to serve 
food to hungry children in settlement houses operated under the United Com- 
munity Services, we think this is no solution for the problem. 

We’re not sure there is an absolute solution. The hungry child of today 
may not be the hungry child of tomorrow ; or, in other words, identities of hungry 
children would be as changing as the weather. 
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But what, within human and governmental limits, could the District do about 
this problem on a fact-facing and long-term basis? 

It could find the money for public-assistance grants to insure families on relief 
will get enough to cover actual, minimum living costs. 

It could give the Public Welfare Department enough staff workers and a fool- 
proof organization so there would be little or no chance of public-assistance 
chiseling. 

It could press for some kind of food-stamp plan to distribute surplus foods to 
needy families in their homes, thereby not only helping children where they 
should be helped, but also perhaps cutting down public assistance grants so more 
hungry children could be helped. 

We hope the Senate District Committee will look this problem in the eye— 
emotionally, if they will—but also factually and practically. 

And we hope the people who have been emotionally upset at the thought of 
hungry children on their doorsteps won’t settle for anything so unsatisfactory as 
the Commissioners’ plan to feed these children in herds at a few scattered set- 
tlement houses. 


{From the Washington Post and Times Herald, March 29, 1957] 


City’s Neepy StorM AID AGENCIES UNDER FREE-Foop PROGRAM 
REQUESTS MADE FOR 567 CHILDREN DURING 3 DAYS OF EMERGENCY PLAN 
By Eve Edstrom, Staff Reporter 


The city’s relief agencies were flooded yesterday with applicants for the free 
food available under the District Commissioners’ 30-day emergency program for 
feeding Washington’s poor. 

Welfare Department certified 76 applicants for family-food orders issued by 
the Salvation Army or Catholic Charities. 

The figures shot up from Tuesday’s 6 families and Wednesday’s 48 families, 
Included in the 3-day total of families were a reported 567 children. Another 
46 families were aided over last weekend during a trial run of the program. 

At the Salvation Army’s office at 112 F Street NW., the small waiting room was 
crowded all day with persons clutching the yellow slips entitling them to food 
orders. 

56 FAMILIES HELPED 


For 56 families, the Salvation Army issued $910.50 worth of food orders, the 
largest amount since the Commissioners’ directive was issued on Monday. 

Many of the applicants have not been known previously to public assistance 
or Salvation Army workers, This has raised the question of whether they 
actually are in desperate need or whether they did not apply before because of 
restrictive policies which have been lifted during the 30-day period. 

Previously, able-bodied but unemployed District residents have been ineligible 
for any public aid, as have families with a monthly income of more than $200. 

These restrictions have been waived for the food aid. The families, however, 
must have been residents of the District for 1 year and must not be receiving 
public-money grants. 

SHORTAGE IN PERSONNEL 


3ecause no agency has additional staffers to throw into this program, it has 
been impossible for either public welfare or Salvation Army workers to visit the 
applicants’ homes to determine whether they are presenting a true picture of 
need. 

In fact, the deluge of applicants for food has overburdened an already-over- 
burdened welfare staff so that investigations of those appearing eligible for 
money grants are being held up. 

General Administration Director Schuyler Lowe, who met with Welfare 
Director Gerard M. Shea yesterday, said that he was “somewhat surprised” that 
the number of applicants had not dropped off. 

They discussed recommendations which will be presented to Senator Wayne 
Morse, Democrat of Oregon, chairman of the Senate District Committee’s sub- 
eommittee which resumes hearings at 10 a. m. today on the city’s welfare 
programs, 
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The need for school lunches at the elementary level also is being explored by 
this subcommittee. But School Superintendent Hobart M. Corning told a press 
conference yesterday that if such a program is ordered, school lunches will be 
boosted in price because the District is using its full share of Federal subsidies 
for secondary school lunches. 

Senator Morse. The first witness will be Mr. James E. Lewis, execu- 
tive director, Southwest Community House. 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Lewis. I think the first thing you 
should do for the record is to explain the operations of Southwest 
Community House briefly, give us some idea of the nature of the serv- 
ice that you render and your testimony as to your observation and 
knowledge gained through the work of the Southwest Community 
House in regard to the hungry-children problem that confronts this 
committee and then, as I suggested at the close of the hearing the 
other day, any recommendations that you would like to make to the 
committee. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. LEWIS, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SOUTHWEST COMMUNITY HOUSE 


Mr. Lewis. My name is James E. Lewis, Jr. Iam executive director 
of the Southwest Community House. It is located at 1315 Fourth 
Street SW. I am a social worker by profession. 

Southwest Community House is one of the eight settlement houses 
in Washington. It is one of three located in southwest. Our agence 
performs what we feel is a unique service to the community. Its pri- 
mary concern is with those needs of families arising out of what we 
term and recognize as problems in that area; that is, of counsel and 
advice, information and referral service, group work activities, and 
recreation activities. 

In order to meet these needs and to know what these needs are, we 
at Southwest set up what is known as a problem clinic. The basic 
approach to these family problems is one of education directed toward 
self-help and improvement of the health and living standard among 
these families known in Southwest. 

The area in which family problems more frequently arise are these: 
home management, legal advice, financial help, budgeting, health ad- 
vice, education, housing, vocation and the corrective use of their leisure 
time. 

In the problem clinic services rendered by the Southwest Community 
House, we have been able to give immediate help to many of these 
families, depending on what resources we have at hand, what facilities 
that we could use and the severity of the case. In many instances we 
have been able to help the families on the spot. In other instances we 
have been able to refer them to other agencies in the community for 
assistance. In many instances we have not been able to help these 
families. 

Since May 1956 we have registered 250 families. 

Senator Morse. Two hundred and fifty-five families ? 

Mr. Lewis. Two hundred and fifty families, at Southwest Com- 


munity House. We have been able to help 100 of these families with ° 


one or more of their problems. 
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These families who received help represented 661 individuals. Of 
this number, 512 are immature. We found that the average family 
was 6; that is, the average number in the family, ranging from a num- 
ber of 1 toa family of 18. 

We found that the four basic problems which these families re- 

uested help on are: (1) food, (2) clothing, (3) better housing, (4) 
ancial aid. 

Ninety percent of these families, or 90 out of 100 families, made one 
or more requests as follows: 65 requested food, 55 requests for clothing, 
45 requests for better housing, 35 requests for financial aid. 

I might point out at this point that financial aid and the request 
for food usually were the same, two in one. 

The family problem, as we see it after looking into the family com- 
position, stems from one or more of the following reasons: One, 
emergency situation beyond the control of the family; for example, 
illness, accident, et cetera. 

Two, poor management on the part of the heads of the household. 

Three, inadequate income that would provide the basic needs for 
family living. 

Four, unemployment. 

We found that the average monthly income of these families, and 
I am speaking of the 100, was only $149.88 per month. The range 
of income as reported was from 0 to $536 per month and the group is 
as follows: 17 families reported no income; 17 families reported an 
income less than $100 per month; 38 families reported income less 
than $200 per month and 28 families reported income of more than 
$200 per month. If you wish, and time permits, I can break that down 
according to the number in the family; in other words, how many 
families with 1 to 4 had an income less than $100. 

These families reported the source of their income as follows: 55 
families reported that the head of the household was gainfully em- 

loyed; 19 families reported that they received help from the Welfare 

epartment; 8 families reported that the head of the household did 
odd jobs. That means they had no permanent job. Four families re- 
ceived a widow’s pension; one family received an allotment from the 
Army and 17 families had no source of income. 

In view of Southwest Community House experience with these 
100 families, we feel that we know their needs and we know they do 
not have adequate food, shelter, clothing and many of the other things 
that go into making a well-rounded citizen. Therefore, the South- 
west Community House supported the Department of Public Welfare 
in its effort to secure adequate budget that will provide the following: 

One, a 100 percent grant to needy families instead of the present 
83 percent of subsistence. 

Mind you, this grant should not be based on the 1953 living index, 
but the 1957 living index. 

Two, an adequate number of professional social workers to render 
case work service to the families receiving financial assistance. 

Three, funds should be provided for an emergency system to families 
whose breadwinner is an able-bodied but temporarily unemployed in- 
. dividual. 

Fourth, a program for subsidizing the marginal income families. 
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We would like to see adequate funds provided to the Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare so that program could be put into effect. 

Lastly, Southwest Community House strongly urges that appro- 
priate legislative authority, along with an appropriate amount of 
money be provided to the District Commissioners in order that they 
may provide to the Department of Public Welfare funds in order 
that the Department of Welfare might provide adequate welfare 
programs for the needy families in the District of Columbia; two, 
that the Board of Education provide a school lunch program for all 
elementary school children along with all of the other facilities that 
ure oot for the education of the children in the District of Co- 
lumbla. 

Thank you very much for allowing me to present to you our views. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Lewis, we thank you very, very much indeed. 
That is additional testimony that I think will be very helpful to us. 

Senator Case, do you have some questions? 

Senator Casr. Mr. Lewis, are most of the families in the area which 
your community house serves relatively long-term residents, or is there 
any substantial number of new people coming in? 

r. Lewis. I am sorry, Senator Case, I didn’t get the first part. 

Senator Case. I said: “Are most of the families in the area you serve 
long-term residents or is there a substantial influx of new people in 
recent months or years?” 

Mr. Lewis. At present, I would have to agree that the number of 
families are the influx in the community. Many of the families, as 
you know, were in the redevelopment area or moving in and out of 
the community, so we do have people moving in and out, but, by and 
large, the families I have mentioned are long-term residents of the 
Southwest community. 

Senator Cass. As to those who are more or less transient, are most 
of them, though new in the area, residents of the District of Columbia 
for some time, or are there many that come in from outside or very 
recently having come from outside Washington ? 

Mr. Lewis. Senator Case, I have to answer that by saying that the 
families that are known to us; that is, of the 250 families, I would say 
that the majority of them are long-term residents of the District of 
Columbia. They have been known to us over a year. 

Senator Case. What I was trying to get at, of course, is whether 
there is—well, I have no knowledge that there is any big problem in 
connection with the influx of people from other parts of the country 
to Washington. Do you know, apart from your own experience or 
direct experience in the neighborhood, whether this is so or not? 

Mr. Lewis. I would say in our area the percentage is very low of 
people who are influxing at this point. 

Senator Case. What is your opinion as to the city of Washington 
as a whole? 

Mr. Lewis. I would not venture to answer that, Senator, because 
IT am not 

Senator Casr. You don’t have any feeling that there is an enormous 
influx from outside to Washington ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, I really don’t, because I cannot see what will draw 
the people to Washington; that is, for employment, for example. A 
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person, where you find an influx, is usually there seeking jobs that they 
can handle. This is on the low-income families. 

Now if you take the other side of it, in the higher brackets in pro- 
fessional life, I would say, “Yes,” because everybody wants to come to 
Washington to work in the Government. 

Senator Casr. Well, of course, there could be other reasons and eco- 
nomic reasons, too. I mean this would be a more comfortable place to 
live socially, perhaps—I am not saying that it is—and things of that 
sort. In any event, all I was asking was just to get an idea as to 
whether, in your judgment, this was a part of our problem. 

Mr. Lewis. As I say, in my experience in Southwest, I would 
say, “No.” 

Senator Casz. You spoke about some of the cases involving the 
problem of poor family management. I wonder if you could develop 
that a little bit. 

Mr. Lewis. In what respect sir? I will take a family X who has 
an income, and this is not actual, of $400. ‘There are four people in 
the family and they are living in very poor housing and there, again, 
from one payday to another they run out of the basic needs of food 
and heat and so forth. We have examined many of those cases in 
which a person would come in and say to us, “Look, what can I do 
about this.” It is this matter of buying at a certain place instead of 
buying from 1 store, you go to your larger stores and instead of buying 
1 can of carrots or beans now, you might find it is a little better to buy 
2 or 3 cans, or instead of buying this cut of meat, this package of meat, 
it is better to buy this kind of meat and you do not have to serve—well, 
let’s get up in the air—sirloin steak with all of the trimmings when 
you can have a well-balanced meal by using good ground beef and use 
a well-balanced diet. 

In many instances a person can find that he can live just as cheaply 
in an apartment where the utilities are furnished as he can live in an 
apartment where the utilities are billed and where the utilities are not 
furnished. 

As an example, in Southwest we find—I didn’t mention this—that 
the average rental is $49.50 per month, but the cost to that family runs 
about $75 per month. 

Now it seems that many, many of the families feel—we are talking 
about 4nd management—that if I can rent a house for $75, I am all 
right, but when you add up the cost of the fuel, add up the cost of the 
light, the gas and the lossage of all of this in this dilapidated house, 
it runs up considerably into money, so in many instances we have sug- 
gested to families now here is a house that costs you $70 a month, but 
the only thing you have to pay is the light bill and instead of costing 
you, as now, $95 a month, it would only cost you possibly $75 a month. 
This is where we say poor management, poor planning. 

Senator Case. In other words, what you had in mind was poor eco- 
nomic planning ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Senator Casr. Not so much other problems such as psychological 
ones or difficulties with understanding each other and inability to un- 
derstand children and that kind of thing. You were talking about an 
economic situation ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is the example I gave you, which was economic. 
I can also give you an example on the other side. I can give you an 
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example of a family that has enough money to meet what we feel they 
need, but the father gets paid on Friday; he goes out with the boys 
Friday night and he shows up Saturday morning and hasn’t got a 
dime—the alcoholic problem. 

Senator Casr. You spoke about differences in the size of families. 
How much of the vivblon, economic or otherwise, in your area is 
related to the size of the families? Are most of the cases due to very 
large families? In other words, to what extent is that a problem ? 

Mr. Lewis. Somehow I can’t get the first part of your question every 
time. 

Senator Casr. Iam sorry. I have often been accused of not talking 
loudly enough, except when I am making a speech and this obviously 
is not. But my question was to get your comment as to what degree 
the size of the family, what people might call excessively large 
families, is a factor in this whole problem. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; I would say that. You notice, I think, that the 
families given, an average is less than what I mentioned in the number 
of the family. In other words, of the 100, the average number is 6. 
That is the average number and probably for the Nation, although I 
hesitate to venture, is less than that. 

Senator Case. Yes; I guess it is, although I was 1 of 6 children and 
I didn’t think that was excessive. I am talking about the excessive 
number. I mean to the extent that the excessively large family is the 
cause of this problem. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, with us; yes; I would say that, that the families 
we know, if we just take all of the families and pull out all of the 
problems, I think we could put them categorically in a group where 
we would find that the families would run from 6 up to 10 and 10 
would be, by and large, the largest. 

Senator Case. It is nice of you to exclude the six. 

In these large families, is the problem mostly the large number of 
children or are there other people who are being cared for—older 
people, too? To what extent is the care of older people, invalids, and 
so on, a problem in the area ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, the families that we have known, we don’t know 
too many families with invalids in the family. I think out of this 100, 
TI can think of only 2 families with any kind of invalid or elderly per- 
son in the family that they have to care for as part of the family and 
in both of those instances, I think the family is being given a little sub- 
sistence to tide that person over. 

Senator Casr. That leads me to the question about any comment 
that you would make about the general health in the families that 
have come under your care. You recognize that this is not intended 
to produce medical judgment, but just general observation. 

Mr. Lewis. Generally, I would say the health standards of all these 
families is very low—very low. 

Senator Case. Is that largely related to inadequacy of income, to 
malnutrition, and so forth ? 

Mr. Lewis. Right. 

Senator Case. Does that apply to all members of the family; that 
is, is it reflected in the parents and the children equally, more or less? 

Mr. Lrwis. Yes. At that point, I would like, if you permit me to, 
to just read a copy of a letter from a family to just point up that 
point. 
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Senator Morssg. Go right ahead. 
Mr. Lewis (reading) 


‘To Whom This Letter May Concern at Southwest Community House. 


This is an exact copy, the way the letter came to us. We didn’t 
change it at all and we have the exact copy, the language, grammar and 
all. 


I have 7 children and expecting the 8th. One is 3 months and there is no food 
in the house for them. I have had to keep them home from school because of no 
shoes or decent clothes for them to wear and no child can work in school on an 
empty stomach. My husband is out of work and is not well himself. He is in 
need of shoes and clothing, which is one reason he is not well and because he 
has no decent shoes to wear and no coat at all. I have been going without food 
sometime, which is very bad to do and carry a baby. My baby has gone without 
milk some days and drank water and sugar because we have no money. The 
truant officer, Mr. X, told me to ask and see if you could give me a food order 
or help out with some clothing. I ask nothing of myself, only for my children. 
There are 5 girls and 2 boys, age 13 years to 10 months, and we would appreciate 
any help you could give us as we really need help very badly. 

Respected, 
Mrs. ANONYMOUS. 

Senator Casr. Is that a letter you received some time ago? When 
did it come in ? 

Mr. Lewis. I received the letter—it was written on February 28, 
1957, and I received it on Monday, March 25. 

Senator Casr. Is that from someone you have known before? 

Mr. Lewis. This person we have known before. 

Senator Case. Has thatfamily been under your care? 

Mr. Lewis. If we could clarify “care,” 1 would say the family is 
known to us through the youngsters, you see, In many instances we 
know the child long before we know the parents. 

Senator Casr. How long had you known of this family ? 

Mr. Lewis. We have known this family here about 18 months, I 
would say. 

Senator Case. If you can tell me, in this case she wasn’t telling you 
anything you didn’t know? 

r. Lewis. No. 

Senator Casr. The letter—I am not suggesting it wasn’t right to 
do it, to dramatize the situation, but now, in the case of a family known 
to you for 18 months and presumably to other welfare agencies, does 
this situation continue to exist ? 

Mr. Lewis. I read it just for that point, to point up the fact that 
the breadwinner, the head of the household, at this point is unem- 
ployed and in jail. 

Reaalar Case. Is that new ? 

Mr. Lewis. This is new. This is something that just happened. 

Senator Casr. His unemployment? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Senator Case. Was he employed before ? 

Mr. Lewis. He was employed. 

Senator Case. And ata reasonable income? 

Mr. Lewis. At a reasonable income. 

Senator Case. So this, then, is a new situation ? 

Mr. Lewis. This is a new situation. 

Senator Casr. The family has been known to you, but the situation 
in which they find themselves is new ? 
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Mr. Lewis. That is right; and I used this—there is a note on top 
of this stating that this is to support an emergency case. . 

Senator Casr. I am glad to have that brought out, because obvi- 
ously it would be troublesome if that kind of a condition could exist 
for 18 months or longer and be known to everybody. But that is not 
the fact ? 

Mr. Lewis. No; this is not the fact. . 

Senator Casr. Have you been able to do anything about it; and 
what, typically, do you do? What did you do in this case? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; we were able to do something about it. 

Senator Casr. What is the present status of it ? 

Mr. Lewis. Now the present situation is, the family is just about in 
need of the same because we have no funds, no way to go along to 
constantly help this person over the hump, but when this particular 
letter came in, we were able to go to our clothing pool that we have 
there, of old clothes, and give her clothes for the youngsters, We were 
able to get shoes for the kids to go back to school. We were able to 
send milk around to this family, and we were able to, for instance— 
this wasn’t until last Monday—get one of the emergency food orders. 

Senator Case. What provision has been made or is available now 
under existing regulations and law for public assistance? 

Mr. Lewis. As I understand the provisions in the law as of today, 
this family is eligible for food orders and they can get the food orders. 
Beyond that there is nothing in the law. 

Senator Case. And the reason for that is that there is a waiting pe- 
riod ; or what ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, there is a waiting period on eligibility for this 
family, if you are going to talk about long-term assistance for this 
family; yes. The emergency fund that the District Commissioners set. 
up, as you know, last week, runs for 30 days, and now I don’t know 
whether they have a regulation in this particular, that this family can 
come back after this week and get another food order or not. I am 
not aware of how that stands. But I know that this family is one that 
would not particularly care about a long-term arrangement, but they 
are in need at this moment because they have no income. 

Senator Case. So far as you know, apart from the recent emer- 
gency action, there is no provision for public assistance on an emer- 
gency basis ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

‘ Senator Casr. I think at the moment, Mr. Chairman, that is all I 
ave. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. Very good questions, 
Senator. 

Mr. Lewis, as I calculated your figures when you were reading them 
off, I judge that about a fifth of the 100 families you referred to are 
known to Welfare. Is that about right? About four-fifths of them, 
apparently, are unknown. Is that because they are ineligible for 
some reason ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. I gave those figures, not in that light, Mr. Chairman, 
whether or not they were known or unknown to public assistanee. We 
were only breaking it down as to the number that were receiving sub- 
sistence from the Board of Public Welfare at this point. 

Senator Morse. I judge that is about a fifth. 
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Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Senator Morsz. Would I be justified in concluding that apparently, 
for some reason, the other four-fifths are not eligible, and if Y am not 
justified in that, why aren’t they getting public welfare? 

Mr. Lewis. That is a pretty difficult question for me to answer. I 
might say that if I look carefully at all of the records, we would find— 
that is, the records of our agency—we would find that perhaps some 
of these families have applied for public assistance and that some of 
them are being considered for public assistance and others have been 
referred to public assistance; that, in our judgment, they are in need, 
and this is a long-term kind of program. 

I might point out, if you permit me, Mr. Chairman, that we were 
very much concerned about the emergency kind of help to kind of 
tide these people over the hump. We feel that if it is a long-term pro- 
gram that the family needs, then we immediately refer that family 
to public assistance and let them determine whether or not that family 
is eligible. 

Senator Morse. That is the next question I was going to come to. 
You told me of the total number of cases that you cited at the begin- 
ning of your testimony that you were able to be of assistance to 100 
of them. Now that doesn’t mean you dropped the rest, does it; but 
[ assume that as to the others that you couldn’t be of any help to, you 
recommended some other agency in any case that you thought was 
eligible and that some other agency was of assistance to them? 

Mr. Lewis. No; we didn’t drop them, and that is not exactly how 
it isall done. We talk about these 100 families to kind of demonstrate 
what has happened, what the Community did. When this. came up 
and we wanted to present some fact, we just reached in our files and 
pulled out 100 of those 250 cases. 

Senator Morse. 100 of the 250 cases? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Senator Morssr. But the other 150 are still live cases? 

Mr. Lewis. Still live cases. 

Senator Morsr. Then I would be wrong in inferring, as I was in- 
ferring, that you found these other 150 cases were cases your agency 
couldn’t do anything about? You are trying to do what you can, 
within your limitations, for the entire 250 cases ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right; and may I point out again, sir, that when 
they come in we try to, there in our agency, determine what is the 
best plan for this family right now, and then if we cannot help a 
family at this point, then we refer that family to an agency that is 
able to help the family. 

We take a family, say, that comes in to us that we feel needs a kind 
of family counseling that our agency cannot offer on the spot. Then 
we refer them to a family-service agency in the District of Columbia 
that can handle that case. 

Senator Morsr. Does the Southwest Community House have access 
to surplus foods from the United States Department of Agriculture, 
or do you obtain your surplus foods indirectly through some other 
welfare agency ? 

Mr. Lewts. That is, for these families? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 
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Mr. Lewis. I will answer the first part of the question: that at the 
present, and as we understand the present regulations, we do not 
receive any surplus foods. I might say that we did receive surplus 
foods up until 1955, when we had a program of day care and nursery 
school. We no longer have that program because we do not have the 
facilities to care for youngsters, so we had to discontinue that pro- 
gram for the present, and therefore we had to discontinue receiving 
surplus commodities because we were not feeding these people on the 
premises. 

Senator Morse. Let’s take this family of seven children, the letter 
of the mother that you read to the committee. You said you made a 
note on that that this called for emergency action. How did you 
handle that for emergency action? Did you call Mr. Shea’s depart- 
ment and suggest that they get food out to that family ? 

Mr. Lewis. No; I did not, and the reason I didn’t call Mr. Shea’s 
office was I knew that the regulations did not permit them to give 
an emergency food order—up until last Friday, I think it was. 

Senator Morsr. Where did you get the food ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Therefore, I called, first of all, the two sources in the 
community. First, we found out what religious affiliation they had, 
and we found none. So then I called the Salvation Army to ask if 
they could see this family and help this family. At that point they 
could not see that family on that particular day, but the followin 
day. Then I called the Federation of Churches to see if they sould 
help this family and the answer was “we would be very happy to, 
but we do not have the funds today. I can help them, probably, 2 
or 3 days hence from now, if you send them in.” 

I then called our local agency, my good friend at the St. Peter 
Claver and asked could be help us with this particular family. He 
said, “Well, if it is the last resort, I think I can give you a couple dol- 
lars on this situation. You send the family around and we will be 
happy to do that.” 

We did, and that was one step. Then we looked around ourselves 
and said, “Well, what can we do.” By this time it was about 5:30 
and the other things were kind of closed up around the District, so I 
looked at my staff and said, “Here is an emergency. See what we can 
do.” Well, we did the obvious; we all chipped in and got the family 
some food and along came the emergency order and we were able to 
get them then, at that point, an emergency food order. 

Mind you, there is no cash involved. There is rent that will need 
to be paid; their electrical bills need to be paid and the gas bill will 
need to be paid. There is no fund for that. 

Senator Morse. As I understand this, when this letter came in— 
what time of the day did you receive the letter? 

Mr. Lewts. I received the letter, to the best of my memory, about 
2o’clock. It was on my desk about 2 o’clock. 

Senator Morse. Two o’clock in the afternoon and until 5 or 5: 30, 
am I to understand that you were on the telephone and you proceeded 
to get in touch with various private agencies, the Salvation Army and 
the Catholic Charity group and other private welfare groups, to see 
if there was any way that they could be of assistance to this family? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 
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Senator Morse. Am I to understand that there is no official Govern- 
ment agency of the District of Columbia that you could call in the 
lirst instance and explain to them that you had this emergency fam- 
ily that was without milk and had a mother that was feeding the baby, 
a 3 months’ old baby, sugar water and she had no clothes for her young- 
sters to go to school and that you couldn’t call some office, Government 
office in the District of Columbia and get some emergency order that 
would take care of that family, but would have to wait for 2 or 3 days 
in order to get a case like that processed ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. That is what I was saying. I might 
say, and I want this clear, that is as I understand it and my knowl- 
edge of it, that there is no public agency in the District that could help 
this family at that point. 

Senator Morse. And this arose prior to the so-called emergency pro- 
gram that Commissioner McLaughlin has put into effect now ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Which is, as I understand, a 30-day program. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Senator Morse. But prior to that emergency program or so-called 
public welfare program in the District of Columbia, the social worker 
and head of a veneer house in the District of Columbia, of which 
you are one example, could not get, in a matter of a few hours, immedi- 
ate relief to a family when you discovered the situation such as that, 
but that you would have to wait at least two or three days for a case 
such as that to be processed before you could even get, through Gov- 
ernment channels, food into that house. Am I to understand that ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Lewis how do you feel about a surplus food 
crash program if the procedure were such that the Department of 
Agriculture could make food directly available to you, placing upon 
you the responsibility to file, in due course, the necessary certificates or 
affidavits or papers or what not by way of a written record as to the 
use that you made of this feod? Could you distribute to needy fam- 
ilies that are serviced by your Community House surplus foods that 
would help alleviate some of the deplorable food need cases that you 
have alluded to in your testimony this morning ? 

Mr. Lewis. I hesitate on that for this reason: First of all, I could 
see if the public agencies in the District of Columbia would make sur- 
plus foods available and that they would develop this kind of program 
and the appropriate agency would assume the responsibility of get- 
ting this food and making it available to Southwest Community 
House, then Southwest Community House would be willing to work 
with that public agency in the distributing of this food. 

Senator Morse. All right. Let me put it this way, because I think 
you know from my line of questioning today and heretofore that I 
am concerned only about one thing, and that is the shortest distance 
between two points, and the points happen to be the food supply at one 
end and the hungry mouth at the other. I want to get the shortest 
possible line between those two points. 

Now if the District Government, through whatever agency we 
assigned to it, can set up the authorization center and take on the 
responsibility of getting the food from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, could that District of Columbia agency count upon your co- 
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operation to certify to it, based upon your records and your social work 
and your investigation of the family conditions in your neighborhood, 
could the District of Columbia agency count upon your cooperation 
to help distribute that food to those homes and verify to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that the food was going into stomachs and not 
going into some sort of a racket ? 

Mr. Lewis. I almost said yes, until you said the last little point. 

Senator Morse. Well, subject to human frailties, but qualify it in 
any way you want to. I find that the committee could be placed in 
this position, and let’s get this settled once and for all this morning: 
If there is anything I will not go along with, it is buck passing circles. 
We have had neighborhood house witnesses coming before us and 
testifying that the conditions are bad, the people are hungry, that 
school lunch programs are needed, that food ought to be distributed 
and have painted a deplorable picture, and I imagine when we go 
out next week to see it, and there is no substitute for seeing, as I 
will say in the first sentence in my report—if the facts bear out what 
I suspect, I will start out by saying “Seeing is believing,” and when 
we get through these hearing sessions, we are going to get into some 
seeing sessions as far as I am concerned. I am going to see for myself 
what this situation is in this city. 

Now I want to get back to the point I am making now. I don’t 
want to be, however, caught between buckpassing performances either. 
If these neighborhood houses are ready to cooperate and help dis- 
tribute food, I want to know it. If you are not, I want to know that, 
too, and then we will find some other agency to distribute the food. 
But if it is food that is needed, and your neighborhood house heads 
have come in and said, “We need food out here,” and you find these 
deplorable conditions and you are working with these families, and I 
want to know to what extent can we count on you to help distribute 
the food. 

Mr. Lewis. I would state that the public agencies can count on 
Southwest House to help distribute the food and we will certify all of 
the families that were known to our agency, that the food is getting 
to the families and the only comment I said until the last was this, 
Senator, and I would like to make this clear: when you said would 
we assure the public agencies that the food is not going into any racket 
and going into the stomachs of the hungry child, I couldn’t say that 
after we put the food in the families’ hands and the food is there that 
we can say that we know that someone there didn’t take a can of beans 
out of the back door and trade it off for something else. We could not 
put ourselves in that position, but I could put ourselves in the position 
of saying yes, we would certify the needs of these families and that we 
would give to the agency that is handling that program certified lists 
and bona fide lists and that we would work cooperatively with those 
agencies and the public agencies and its workers to establish this fact. 

Senator Morse. That is why I said, Mr. Lewis, subject to human 
frailties. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; all right. 

Senator Morse. But you understand when you have done this certi- 
fying work and given the District agency the names of families that 
your investigation shows need food, we would be justified, would we 
not, in relying upon you to follow through, that you not only certify 
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the family and the food not only start going to the family, but that 
there would be periodic checkups to see to it, as far as you can, again 
subject to human frailties, that the family is using the food and that, 
therefore, the food condition of the family is improving; that where 
kids were hungry, they are ceasing to be hungry because you are get- 
ting the food to them? You can tell that pretty well by observation. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, we can. 

Senator Morse. Now you spoke about a school-lunch program, rec- 
ommended a school-lunch program, which just takes care of the chil- 
dren of school age. Some of your own cases show, and we all take 
notice of that, that you have a lot of pre-school children that aren’t 
going to be helped by a school-lunch program. And, as Dr. Finu- 
cane testified the other day, some of your greatest needs—and as Dr. 
Oppenheimer testified—some of your greatest needs were these babies 
a few months old up until they ‘reach 6 years of age to go to school 
and that the nutritional work for them is pretty basic to their health 
problems all through school and all through adulthood. So a school- 
lunch program isn’t going to reach them. But the school-lunch pro- 
gram will reach a good many of our problem children, for whatever 
benefit it is worth. 

Now when you recommend the school-lunch program to this com- 
mittee, is this committee justified in concluding, based upon your ob- 
servation as a social worker, based upon your experience as the head 
of this Southwest Community House, that you believe that one meal a 
day on school days to the children that come within the sphere of in- 
fluence of your Community House would be of great help to their 
health ? 

Mr. Lewis. I certainly do. 

Senator Morse. Am I to understand that based upon these qualifi- 

cations of yours as a witness before this committee, it is your own 
honest belief that the need of food of many school children in your 
neighborhood is so serious that you believe there is a social responsi- 
bility existing in this District of Columbia to see to it that children 
of school age have at least one good meal a day in the form of a school 
lunch ? 

Mr. Lewis. I do. 

Senator Morsr. Do you believe that a school-lunch program, Mr. 
Lewis, supplied by the District of Columbia would bring about a 
great deal of food relief in the families of the homes that you service 
and a great deal of psychological relief and a great deal of relief to 
some of the social problems that confront us because, for example, a 
great many mothers are worried, just as the mother that wrote that 
letter that you put in the record, and asking nothing for themselves, 
but food for their children? Do you think that that is sufficiently 
prevalent problem in your neighborhood so that a school-lunch pro- 
gram would bring many types of problem relief such as are clearly 
implied in my remarks? 

Mr. Lewis. I sincerely believe that, Senator Morse, from my experi- 
ence with families in Southwest Community House. 

Senator Morsr. Do you believe, Mr. Lewis, that the point that 1 
always raised in connection with the school- lunch program that we 
must not handle the school-lunch program so that the children will 
know which ones are getting the free meals and which ones are paying 
for the meals is a justifiable psychological objection to the setting up, 
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if necessary, of a school-lunch program where those that can’t pay for 
it may necessarily be set aside and fed separately, if you have to do it 
that way ? 

Mr. Lewis. I wouldn’t like to see it done that way. 

Senator Morse. I wouldn’t either, but what I want to is, because 
this argument is always made—I know a little bit about child psy- 
chology, but in trying to feed children, do you think if you have to 
make the choice between seeing to it that youngsters that can’t afford to 
buy get the food, rather than go without it, that it is better to just 
simply supply them with food, if necessar y, and let the others pay for 
it without worrying very much about whether or not the children 
know who pays ‘and who doesn’t pay / 

Mr. Lewis. I would say that if you had to make a decision on this, 
or if I had to make a decision with 25 youngsters that came to the set- 
tlement house, as to whether or not we would feed them, and this is my 
personal opinion, if I hadn’t enough money to feed the 25, I would have 
to make the decision that I would feed the 5 that needed it the most. 

Senator Morse. Well, I think most people would. I want to work 
out a procedure where we don’t do any psychological injury, but I 
would rather take my chances with psychological injuries than with 
physical injuries because of empty stomachs. I think the youngster 
with a full stomach is in better shape to take care of himself psy- 
chologically than one with an empty stomach. 

Suppose—I don’t think this will come to pass, but suppose we got 
into a situation procedurally where by working out a lunch program 
it might be necessary to send a group of needy students to your neigh- 
borhood house from nearby schools every noon. Could you help coop- 
erate in letting them come there and get service of food ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, as we are phy sically set up now, we could not help 
with that phase of the program at all. 

Senator Morse. I haven’t been in your community house, so I don’t 
know. That is a question in the dark. I suppose that is true of most 
of the community houses ? 

Mr. Lewis. I cannot speak for the others, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Well, I want you to know that I appreciate this 
offer of cooperation on your part. I don’t know what our final con- 
clusions will be, but my present thinking is we are going to have to 
rely pretty heavily on community houses to cooperate with the District 
agency. 

That is all I have. Do you have any more questions, Senator Case 

Senator Case. This is a general question, but I would like your 
general view about it. If the needy family whose problem is eco- 
nomic—this is a big “if”’—is given enough money, would it be your 
judgment that they could take care of not only the feeding of the 
family at all times, but, specifically, providing school-age youngsters 
in those families with adequate lunches, or would it be beiter for us, 
in your judgment, to attempt to solve the problem by way of providing 
all families with adequate resources for all purposes or still to try to 
do it on the basis of school lunches? In other words, there are a lot 
of factors here, but I wish you would comment on that general ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, generally, ne looking at it, I think I would say, 
and I have to think of what I know, in many of these families, if 
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they would attempt to have adequate amounts of food for these 
youngsters in the home and they had the money to do it with, I would 
say yes, but at the present, knowing the situation with the adults in 
many of these families, we have to do a lot to get them to knowing, 
as I mentioned, how to plan and prepare a balanced meal and a bal- 
anced diet for the families, and By giving them money and giving 
them a full stomach, that is not the answer to malnutrition, I think, 
as has been pointed out. 

Senator Cian, I understand, but I just suggest there are some things 
that are not taken care of by school-lunch programs—the overage 
members of the family, the underage members of the family, the kids 
themselves on weekends and during the vacations. I just wonder 
whether a concentration of provision of adequate resources to the 
family would not be the best way to go about this thing. 

For instance, I would suppose that most mothers who are ade- 
quately fed and nourished good mothers, that most bread winners who 
are adequately fed would be better breadwinners and therefore able 
to carry the load better if they are adequately fed and that trying to 
get it by provision of adequate resources of the family as a whole, for 
all purposes and at all times, might be a desirable thing to do. 

Now, admittedly, this causes you to put more emphasis on the eco- 
nomic management, doesn’t it, than you had been thinking before 
and this is undoubtedly a factor of the education of the family bread- 
winner and the family manager, but shouldn’t we really be thinking 
about that as the place to put our emphasis? 

Mr. Lewis. I would say it is an either/or. 

Senator Casr. I don’t say it should be. 

Mr. Lewis. My answer would be if it would be either or or, I would 
take the last choice; put the money in the home. That would be my 
first choice. I would also say we can go a step further, that the com- 
munity also should provide a hot-lunch program while the youngster 
is in the school. 

Senator Case. I wasn’t really thinking of it aseither or or. I think 
I was trying to place emphasis on the big problem. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. For me, then, the emphasis I would place first on 
the adequate income, adequate money going into the home. That 
would be my first choice and that is the place I would place my em- 
phasis. 

Senator Case. Without in any way suggesting that it isn’t desirable 
to get all measures of relief into effective operation, and I know that 
the chairman and I have no real difference in substance on this be- 
cause he has questioned rather extensively the witnesses whose testi- 
mony would bear on this problem, but I do just want—this is mainly a 
matter of emphasis—I want to suggest that we wouldn’t really be 
meeting very satisfactorily the nutritional needs of the kids or the 
families by distribution of surplus foods. 

Yesterday or the day before—at our last hearing—the representa- 
tive of the Department of Agriculture told us what foods would be 
available in such a program and he mentioned 6 items—cornmeal, 
flour, rice, dried beans and the other 2 were cheese and nonfat milk. 
Of course, that leaves out eggs, meat, fish, vegetables, fresh fruit and, 
of course, fresh milk. I am just wondering whether to go to consid- 
erable length to set up a distribution for the foods that may from time 
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to time be available as surplus would not be a waste of time and en- 
ergy of the agencies such as yours. 

I am trying to put this whole thing into perspective, as to whether 
some provision for getting a balanced diet into the families wouldn’t 
be better. 

Mr. Lewis. First I would like to see getting balanced diets into the 
family. Thatis the first thing I would suggest. 

Secondly, I would suggest if we have the surplus foods and they 
are available that we use them to supplement this part of the program. 
In other words, then, we would have—take family X—$10 to spend 
for food and if the surplus commodities, as you mentioned, were 
available, then we wouldn’t have to buy that item. 

Senator Case. What I am getting around to, I guess, is the same 
thing—I am sure the chairman would agree—that the same channels 
of distribution for basic diet be used for handling of surplus commo- 
dities, too, as a supplement, and I think that it would be our thinking 
that it would be well to set up the thing so that they cooperated to- 
gether and the effect would be that the same agency would be able to 
hand out whatever happened to be on hand at the time as kind of a 
bonus in addition to the basic nutritional needs of that family. 

Senator Morse. I don’t think we are in disagreement on this point. 

I would like to supplement the record at this time by saying this, 
however: that we are dealing with the District of Columbia problem 
and I am satisfied from conversations I have had with welfare people 
and social workers and with agencies since this hearing started, and I 
think we will find them in Chicago and New York and other major 
cities of our country—we will find similar, shall we say, disaster areas 
from the standpoint of inadequate food supplies in some of the popu- 
lation. As long as that exists in this country of ours, there shouldn’t 
be a pound of surplus food in the Government kept there any consider- 
able period of time. It ought to be used to supplement the food-sup- 
plying services of our relief agencies in this country. 

Now we say that we need something more besides cheese and rice 
and beans and the other commodities that the Department of Agri- 
culture has to distribute at this time, but in my judgment that is no 
answer to the fact while you have people in our country unable to buy 
food and you have surplus foods in Government bins, much of which, 
and we ought to get some information about this and I call upon the 
staff to find out—I meant to ask Mr. Davis yesterday—as to what the 
spoilage of surplus food is per year. 

The last time this was under discussion, since I have been in the 
Senate, I was astounded at the amount of surplus food that spoils per 
year. 

So long as we have hungry people in this country and surplus food 
in Government bins, I am never going to rest until I get that surplus 
food distributed to stomachs. And I closed the hearing the other day 
with a text that it was my judgment it places upon us legislators a 
responsibility to put the moral commandments into legislative action. 
I want to say that you cannot, as a religious Nation, in my judgment, 
justify the wastage of food in Government bins when you have empty 
stomachs. 

Now I am not going to be stopped by arguments about redtape pro- 
cedures and I am not going to be stopped by argument, as I heard the 
other day, that you have to have checks and doublechecks to see to it 
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that rackets don’t develop in the distribution of food. I simply want 
to say that the Government officials that have jurisdiction over this 
food, whether they are legislators or Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials or District of Columbia Commissioners or welfare directors, they 
have a moral responsibility, in my judgment, of getting that food into 
empty stomachs. 

Let me tell you if the stomach is empty, it is better to get some cheese 
in it than to say we aren’t going to give it anything because we can’t 
give it a balanced diet, and I think we better take that surplus food 
and get it into empty stomachs and also proceed to get other food 
available to balance it out. 

I am going to insist in cutting down to the essentials this problem, 
and the more this evidence accumulates in this hearing, the more con- 
vinced I am that we have been inclined to not see. And I am not 
talking about it as a relief to agriculture; I am talking about it as a 
relief to kids, and I think and I want to say to my colleagues on this 
committee that one of the things we have to do is take a look at the 

aper procedure we are following in the handling of welfare. If 

r. Lewis is right and the reason I didn’t continue to press his exam- 
ination is because I want to wait until I get Mr. Shea and Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin back on the stand, but if he is right and if that amount of 
delay in handling an on-the-spot emergency relief case that shows up 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and then we have no immediate relief 
for them, then we have to relieve these government officials of any 
fear that they may have if the cut the redtape they may be subject 
to criticism because some abuse develops sometime in the future. If 
such case as that that Mr. Lewis testified to is correct, we better change 
the procedures in the District of Columbia so food gets out there that 
day and in sufficient quantity to take care of that family. 

I don’t know how you can meet the humanitarian obligation any 
other way. 

I am not going to lecture any more about it. Your question has 
opened up here a whole line of thinking on my part, coupled with what 
Mr. Lewis testified to. I am going to keep two questions before my 
mind; No. 1, what is the need or the fact shane the need; what do we 
have to do to meet it, and so long as you have these hundreds of 
thousands of tons of surplus food unused, believe me I am going to do 
what I can to get the procedure simplified so we get it distributed. 
I will be subject to criticism for this, but let me say I am not going 
to worry about a little waste of it either. I would rather waste a little 
bit and get it all distributed and in the interest of seeing to it that not 
a pound of it is wasted, we have a procedure for distribution that takes 
the length of time that I listened to—I don’t criticize Mr. Davis. I 
think Mr. Davis acted completely within the law. I criticize the Con- 
gress if that is the procedure and we ought to simplify the law. 

We have to trust in people. We have to have faith in people, dedi- 
cated people, and I happen to believe that when you put the Sheas in 
office and the McLaughlins in office, you have a right to trust them. 
You don’t have to hog-tie them with a lot of redtape. 

This hearing is beginning to look to me as though we are beginning 
to see one of the things that is wrong. These dedicated people aren’t 
free to act fast enough for one thing. We aren’t giving them broad 
enough discretion in Fasidiie a humanitarian problem. What I hope 
is we can help them out and get this procedure simplified. 


ee ee ee ae | 
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I am going to wait for rebuttal of Mr. McLaughlin and Mr. Shea 
on some of these things and they will keep in mind that this com- 
mittee, the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and I want to help them, Here is their chance to make the 
recommendations, to put the burden right on our shoulders to, in 
turn, make recommendations for the Congress to give them the most 
simplified procedure that they need in or der to do this job that needs 
to be done. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Lewis, for your information. 

I want to insert in the record at this point a letter that the committee 
received this morning from the chairman of the Public Welfare Ad- 
visory Council of the District of Columbia, signed by Mr. Edgar 
Morris, chairman, in which they offer their cooperation to the com- 
mittee, and I want the Public W elfare Advisory Council to know that 
I have already given instructions that they be called before the com- 
mittee after these other groups submit their case. That is why I 
haven’t called on Mr. Shea yet, and I will call on Mr. Morris after 
these Community Houses present their case. 

(The letter reads as follows :) 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: The Public Welfare Advisory Council is very much 
gratified to note your interest and concern in the welfare of District residents. 
The council, throughout the years, has attempted to present to the community the 
needs of the underprivileged groups. It is most encouraging to feel that we have 
the support of you and the other Members of the Congress in this respect. 

Please be assured that we are anxious to cooperate with you in any way pos- 
sible and will be glad to furnish any information you may desire at any time. 


Sincerely yours, 
EpGAR Morris, 
Chairman, Public Welfare Advisory Council. 

Senator Morse. Our next witness is Mr. James Guinan, of the St. 
Peter Claver Center. 

Senator Case. I wonder if at the end of your statement and before 
the dismissal of the last witness these brief comments could be put on 
the record. 

Senator Morse. I meant to call you, Senator Case. 

Senator Casr. We are not in disagr eement on the use of surpluses 
essentially. In fact, the use of its existence to dramatize the wrong 
of any person in this country g going hungry is also justified. I wouldn’t 
accept, and I know you don’t either, the proposition that we are not 
able to provide a balanced diet to the people in need. I agree fully 
with everything that you have said, particularly with the desirability 
and the need to simplify procedures for distribution, and I would 
just again say, as I said before, I think that the procedures for get- 
ting relief in rounded and balanced form to these people, which you 
also agree with, ought to be equally simplified and the whole ‘job 
done efficiently, promptly, and in a way to meet this need adequately. 

Senator Morsz. I quite agree. 

Go ahead, Mr. Guinan. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES GUINAN, DIRECTOR, ST. PETER CLAVER 
CENTER 


Mr. Gutnan. Mr. Chairman, St. Peter Claver Center is a private 
organization in Southwest Washington staffed by Catholic lay people 
who live in the area and work full time without salary to help bring 
about a more just social order. The staff workers adopt a life of vol- 
untary poverty wearing the secondhand clothes which friends send in 
for them and for the poor in the area, and reducing their food expendi- 
tures to what is needed for health. Since a good deal of our work is 
with people in material need we feel that our voluntary poverty brings 
us = to them and helps to make us more sensitive to their material 
needs. 

Before addressing myself specifically to the areas that Senator 
Morse suggested at the close of Wednesday’s hearing, I would like to 
give a brief view of the general picture as we have seen it over the 
course of recent years. 

The reaction of a young Washingtonian who spent a week with us 
recently and found the conditions shocking and appalling is the 
normal reaction of anyone viewing for the first time the poverty and 
destitution with which we are in daily contact. We are open 6 days a 
week and in the more than 4 years during which I have been with 
the center I do not recall 1 day on which some family did not ask us 
for food. Usually there are from 5 to 20—often many more. Some- 
times the mother will come herself. Sometimes she will send a note 
by one of the children she is unable to feed. In addition over these 
years from 10 to 60 men a day have requested and received packages 
of sandwiches. 

In visiting the families one is confronted with circumstances vary- 
ing from modern comfort to destitution. I have yet to visit the home 
of someone requesting a food order to find conditions of wealth. The 
wealthy presumably have more profitable ways of spending their time. 

The housing is sometimes unspeakably bad, and often there seems 
little that can be done. It is virtually impossible in Washington today 
for a large low-income family to obtain decent housing adequate to its 
needs. Unless, of course, they are in a redevelopment area in which 
case they can sit and wait a few months or years until their turn comes 
and the Redevelopment Land Agency gets them a high priority for 
public housing. Otherwise, their chances of getting public housing 
in the foreseeable future are practically nil, and outside the field of 
public housing there is practically nothing decent available at a rental 
they could afford. This is not directly related to the present investiga- 
tion, but it is a part of the Washington picture as we see it, and if I 
may offer a suggestion, an excellent matter for a future Senate investi- 
gation. 

In general over the course of the years we have been in Southwest 
we have found a widespread poverty manifesting itself in inadequate 
food, inadequate clothing, and inadequate shelter. Certain periods 
have been especially difficult and we are presently in one such period. 
Despite the fact that in recent weeks our finances have been particular- 
ly low (we started the month of March with a bank balance of less than 
$5) we gave out in direct charity assistance this month up through last 
weekend $286.74. The great majority of the outlays were for food, 
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and most of the families assisted were families with a number of 
children. This $286.74 does not include approximately 1,000 pounds of 
potatoes given out over a 10- to 12-day period, a large number of 
canned goods, and bread averaging about 20 loaves a day. 

We have tried to do our best. We have helped families to get a 
place to stay; we have prevented evictions; we have assisted with sec- 
ondhand clothing and emergency food. We have on many occasions 
spent our last dollar to provide some need of a neighbor trusting that 
some money would come in the next day. But often we have the feel- 
ing, shared I am sure by most groups in immediate contact with the 
poor, of nibbling away at a mountain. Our means are so very puny m 
relation to the huge need. Nor do we feel there is any solution in sight 
as long as no public assistance is given when heads of families who are 
employable are unable to find work, when no special welfare provision 
is made for the seasonal worker in his long periods of unemployment or 
part employment and when families who are given public assistance 
receive only 78 to 83 percent of what is deemed necessary for human 
subsistence. 

We will turn our attention now to the specific requests of Senator 
Morse. For an immediate—crash—program we recommend: (1) that 
the Department of Public Welfare while awaiting emergency appro- 
priations increase its grants to the full 100 percent of what is necessary 
for human subsistence ; (2) that surplus food be made available for dis- 
tribution to the various private charitable groups throughout the city 
who are able and willing to participate; and (3) that a box-lunch pro- 
gram for elementary schools be introduced to run to the end of the 
school year, which lunch will be free to children of needy families. 

Regarding the surplus-food distribution we feel that the program 
could be relatively simple. The agencies designated by Public Welfare 
and wishing to participate could distribute the food from their centers 
and provide Public Welfare with a list of families assisted and their 
general economic condition. Some of the agencies could probably ar- 
range to pick up the food themselves, thus reducing the transportation 
problem. We agree with Senator Morse that the redtape should be 
reduced to a minimum both in order that people may be fed without 
undue delay and in order to lessen the burden on agencies already over- 
worked. As for St. Peter Claver Center if we were one of the agencies 
selected, we would be most happy to participate. 

We believe the box-lunch program undertaken by a private concern 
is best for the emergency because testimony has indicated that it could 
start in a matter of days and that it would not interfere with the free- 
milk program already in operaion. We feel that the school principals 
could again be responsible to rule on which children receive free 
lunches, and that private agencies as well as Public Welfare could be 
used to check records of families who have requested free lunch for 
their children. 

For the long run, however, we feel that the cold-lunch program is in- 
adequate and that it would be best to have the lunch program under 
the direct supervision of the school authorities. We would like to 
recommend to Dr. Corning that beginning next fall a hot-lunch pro- 
gram be introduced in the District elementary schools and that the 
schools in economically depressed areas be the first to be equipped with 
hot-lunch facilities. We agree with Dr. Corning that hot lunches are 
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not directly related to the school effort, but neither are restrooms. 
However, both, we feel, are reasonable services to offer in places where 
one is required to spend many hours of the day. 

Finally, we wish to firmly emphasize our strong conviction that 
even a long-range hot-lunch program will have but a very small effect 
on the problem of hunger in Washington unless it be combined with 
greatly increased welfare appropriations which would allow the De- 
partment of Public Welfare to meet the needs of the people. Restrict- 
ing ourselves to the problem of hunger, we urgently recommend the 
necessary appropriations and legislation to make possible the fol- 
lowing: 

1, A welfare grant which meets 100 percent of the needs for human 
at based on current living costs ; 

2. A broadening of welfare eligibility to include the family whose 
head is employable but unable to find work, or who has only seasonal 
or part-time work; 

3. Supplementary welfare help to families whose income is insuf- 
ficient to’ its needs even though the head of the family is fully em- 
ployed ; 

4. The added staff necessary to handle effectively this additional 
program. 

In conclusion we would like to state that the attention given to the 
problem of hunger here in Washington in recent days ‘has been a 
source of great encouragement. We highly compliment this group 
of Senators for calling this hearing in an attempt to find out the de- 
mands of justice and charity in the present circumstances. We share 
with the Senators here present a strong determination that the hear- 
ings will not result in “just another Christmas”—a time of short-lived 
concern for our less fortunate breathren, but rather in effective legis- 
lation for permanent assistance to the poor and hungry of Washington. 

Senator Morse. I thank you very, very much, Mr. Guinan, for that 
carefully thought out statement to this committee. 

Senator Case. 

Senator Case. I want to thank you, too, Mr. Guinan. 

Recently my thoughts have been turning to the question of the need 
for raising this whole standard of welfare services which we must do, 
and that was one of the reasons why I asked Mr. Lewis, and I would 
again ask you, from your experience and judgment as to the number 
of problem situations involving new or recent comers to the District 
as opposed to old and long-term residents; what is the situation in 
your experience ? 

Mr. Gurnan. I would say it doesn’t strike me as an abnormal num- 
ber of people coming into a city. We run into it largely through 
people coming for assistance who we think might possibly be eligible 
for public assistance. In that case we have to determine residence 
for a year. In a certain percentage of the cases that residence can- 
not be established. 

We have, I think, more recently also run into situations where 
people are leaving Washington and going back usually to the South. 
Things have been really difficult here, and as Mr. Lewis pointed out, 
it is no fairyland here in Washington. 

Senator Case. I do understand that, but technically I take it that 
is true in regard to people where the breadwinning members of the 
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family are not trained and educated and qualified for anything more 
than unskilled work. That question has been mentioned before sev- 
eral times, and I would be interested in your comment on it. I un- 
derstand there is some peculiar difficulty that unskilled workers have 
here. I wish you would develop that a little bit. 

Mr. Gutnan. Well, I would say that the unskilled worker who is a 
good worker and good provider for his family, if that is all he can do, 
I would say I don't think this is a special part of the hearing, I would 
say especially since it is a part of the factor, especially if he 1s colored, 
the unskilled worker has a very difficult time providing an adequate 
means for his family through his work. 

Here in Washington one of the large areas of work available is con- 
struction work. That is seasonal work. We have run into numerous 
cases of seasonal workers getting along all right during the summer- 
time or making it during the summertime, but during the winter get- 
ting behind in the rent, about to be evicted. We try to see if we can’t 
pay the rent here. If it is the beginning of the winter, we think, if we 
pay the rent now will he have it next month? Sometimes instead of 
trying to pay a large back rent, we see if he can’t move someplace else. 
‘That construction worker is one large category. 

I would say the average unskilled worker in Washington isn’t get- 
ting enough to support a . large family. That has been our general ex- 
perience. Now, it may be in other areas of the city the unskilled 
workers that live there have better paying jobs. In our section of the 
city, I would say the average unskilled worker is not obtaining enough 
from his work, and there is a large problem, a larger social problem, 
that isn’t directly in the hands of this legislation, for him to raise a 
moderate sized and especially a large family on anything like even the 
welfare standards of human subsistence. 

Senator Casr. That is not because of the rate he gets when he is 
working so much as, I take it, it is intermittent work. 

Mr. Guinan. I would say it is both factors. I know a number of 
families where it is not this construction seasonal work, but the man 
just isn’t getting enough to raise his family well unless you have some- 
body in the family that is really topnotch on budget, topnotch in every- 
thing. Then they can make it perhaps. 

Senator Morse. May I interrupt you? Could you explain to us how 
these unskilled workers get these jobs? Do many of them have to get 
them through an employment service and then do they have to pay the 
employment service for getting them a job? Do the contractors have 
an arrangement with an employment service and, if so, what does that 
cost them ¢ 

Mr. Gotnan. I am certainly no expert in this field, but just from a 
general impression from our experience down there, the average 
worker will go to United States Employment , and I think this winter 
it has been extremely difficult to get any work from United States Em- 
ployment for unskilled labor. It would be my judgment that the vast 
percentage did not get work for long, long per: i0ds, 

We have in numerous instance, 1 won't say numerous, we have in 
instances where there was a bigger family and the man was looking 
for work, if he isn’t able to pay ‘the employment fee, we have offered 
to pay an employment fee. 
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Now, usually, I think, the employment fee, the large portion is taken 
out of the wage, but in most of these agencies there seems to be an 
initial fee that a portion of which is turned back if the person does not 
find work. It isn’t a large fee, but if a man doesn’t have any food or 
anything, he will need a little help to get that small fee. 

Now I don’t know, also, I think that for the unskilled laborer your 
employment offices aren’t so good. I think they are mainly designed 
for people with various skills, so the unskilled laborer has a more 
difficult time, I think, with employment oflices. 

Then, as far as construction workers are concerned, I have the im- 
pression that a lot of the men are employed regularly at a certain 
concern for periods of the year, and then when the work opens up 
again they can go back and normally expect to be taken on again for 
the spring and summer and early fall. 

Senator Casz. I don’t believe I have any further questions. 

Senator Morse. I just have a few. 

This rental situation; are you familiar with the comparative rents 
per value in your section of the city with rents of northwest, based 
upon this hypothetical question: Let’s say a 4-room apartment or 
4-room dwelling in your section will not be of the quality of a 4-room 
apartment or 4-room dwelling in my section of the city, which is 
northwest. In your opinion, what would be the difference in rental 
rate in comparison with value received? Putting it still another way, 
when I listened to you, by way of opinion, is your answer to the 
question that the colored people in southwest Washington, for facil- 
ities much inferior to the facilities in northwest Washington, for 
ee, pay an exceptionally higher rent in comparison; is that 
true? 

Mr. Gurnan. I would say that is true, and I would think it would 
be another excellent matter for a scientific survey, but the general im- 
pression is such that I am convinced that that is true. I don’t know 
the differential, but I know that what is offered in many of the in- 
stances down in "southwest for what you get is very much less than what 
is offered in other sections of the city for what you get. 

In southwest it is an interracial community. You have both colored 
and white. I would say right there that as far as your rentals, I re- 
member that—again this isn’t strictly related to the investigation— 
but we are an interracial staff, and we were trying to find a room for 
one of the staff workers who happened to be white, and we had an ex- 
tremely difficult time finding anything decent because we made it 
plain, although she would be taking a room, that she would have col- 
ored friends, and so what is offered to a colored person even in south- 
west Washington i is more costly, costs more for what you get than if 
you are white in southwest, and I think that the factors are even more 
extreme if you go from southwest to the other portions of the city. 

Senator Morsr. Southeast, for example? 

Mr. Guinan. Well, perhaps. 

Senator Morse. One more question on this because I think it is 
definitely involved in this whole welfare program. In putting up the 
welfare funds there is the money for some of this rent, and I think 
we have a duty of finding out whether or not we are using welfare 
funds for the paying of exorbitant rent to the benefit of any property 
holders in the District that are making what amounts, in fact, to ex- 
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cess profits out of the use of welfare funds. We had better find it out. 
That charge is made. I don’t know what the facts are, but I have 
looked at a few colored rental quarters in the past in connection with 
other work on this committee, and I have been shocked at the rents 
they paid. 

I made a little inspection of some colored houses just off of Vir- 
ginia Avenue, down here a block or two from Rock Creek Park, 
and I was aghast at the rents they paid. I was renting an apartment 
at the time. Although my rent was more, I was getting much, much 
more in value for every dollar of rent I was paying. So I had a little 
better idea of why so many colored people were crowded into those 
houses, because they had to share the rent. This, of course, created 
social problems. This crowded them into those houses so they could 
divide up from their earnings the rent they paid. Paying probably 
what could be called gouging rents. 

I do want to find out whi putting up welfare funds to help people 
to pay rent whether we are lining the pockets of property owners 
collecting unreasonable profits. I am not ruling on it, but there is 
just so much criticism to that effect implied by some of your own re- 
marks. You are in a better position than I am to judge this. I want 
to get your reaction to what I am saying. I want to be fair to the 
property owners. I would like to know. Here you are dedicating 
your life to a kind of social work. I want to know if it is your opinion 
that in some of these congested areas the property owners are charging 
excessive rents ? 

Mr. Gurnan. I would say that there is no doubt about it, and that 
in reference to value received there are a lot of homes that are getting 
rentals that are worthless. The rent is low perhaps, but the dwelling 
doesn’t deserve a rent. It deserves to be condemned. 

That is a large housing problem throughout the city. If they 
condemn the houses, where do the people go? There is no place 
for them to go that they can afford to go. 

There is no doubt in my mind—and as I say, you have to take my 
word from my own unprofessional observations—there is no doubt 
in my mind that there is this differential between colored and white 
here in Washington as far as rents charged ; that if a person is looking 
around for an apartment in Washington, it is going to cost them less 
to get more if he is white, and that down in Southwest particularly 
there are a lot of places that are rented that should be condemned 
houses. They are getting a rental there that they don’t deserve at 
all. They are getting a moderate rent for something that deserves to 
be condemned. 

Senator Morse. We are very fortunate to have with us this morning 
Senator Clark, of Pennsylvania, who, as you all know, was one-time 
mayor of the city of Philadelphia and certainly knows much more 
about these problems than I do. I would like to have him ask this 
Witness any questions he would like to. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much, Senator Morse. The praise 
is not deserved. 

Mr. Guinan, this is a question born of ignorance. Don’t you have 
here in the District building and sanitary codes that impose minimum 
standards on the kind of an apartment which can be rented ? 

Mr. Guinan. That is true. 
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Senator Crark. Are those codes not being enforced ? 

Mr. Gutnan. That is true. 

Senator Ciarx. Is the reason overcrowding ? 

Mr. Guinan. The reason, I think, is overcrowding. Take the field 
of public housing. A lot of the people that are in very poor housing 
are people that are eligible for public housing, which means that prob- 
ably they are going to have a hard time getting decent housing outside 
the field of public housing. Now, the field of public housing is prac- 
tically tied up with your redevelopment here in Washington. 

Senator Ciark. Excuse me. Public housing is also strictly limited, 
isn’t it, by the limitations on the number of units which can be built 
which has been imposed in recent legislation ? 

Mr. Gutnan. That is true. 

Senator Crark. Do you feel there is a great need for additional 
public housing in the District ? 

Mr. Guinan. I think the housing problem presents a great need. 
Now, frankly, I look upon public housing as a last resort. I am for it 
completely because I see it as a last resort. Nobody seems to be doing 
anything else about it, but I think if there are people in real estate 
who have a little money and who have a little social justice in their 
bean, they would attempt to tackle those problems themselves and pro- 
vide housing at a rental that people could afford and probably at cost 
to themselves, something like that. I think if you could interest private 
real estate in cost housing for people in need, it would be an excellent 
thing. 

Senator Ciark. Do you happen to know your vacancy rate in Wash- 
ington for what might be called normal Negro apartment rentals? 

Mr. Guinan. No; I don’t. 

Senator CLark. Do you know if there is much of a vacancy rate? 
I would guess there is hardly any. 

Mr. Gurnan. I heard just recently that there were large vacancies 
developing in certain areas of the city. Now, I don’t know the reasons 
for that. I have a suscipion that the rents in those areas are kept up. 

Senator Cirark. Well, in the absence of rent control there isn’t much 
you could do about that, is there? 

Mr. Guinan. That isa good point. 

Senator CuarK. There is no rent control here, is there ? 

Mr. Guinan. No. 

Senator Crark. That is another question born of ignorance. 

Mr. Guinan. A very pertinent question. 

Senator Ciark. It is our experience, for what it is worth, when you 
get a demand for low rental housing which is far in excess of the sup- 
ply, and when you have a municipal situation which you cannot per- 
suade the appropriating body to give enough money for inspectors to 
enforce the public housing and building codes, and when you have a 
stop on public housing, you are going to end up with a social situa- 
tion in which things are just deplorable, and I, too, would like to be 
fair to the landlords, and I suppose under this system we are a part 
of you can’t put any landlord in jail for charging what the traffic 
will bear, if nobody is going to shut up the apartment. Of course, 
my attack has been, and I think you have been very sympathetic to 
it, and Senator Case has, too, we have got to do something at the 
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Federal level to meet this slum clearance, moderate income problem, 
which is not doing anything about it now. 

Senator Morsz. The testimony of this witness who lives with this 
day in and day out and month and month in and month out is very 
valuable to this record, and I am going to go down to your area. I 
want to see your center, and I want you to take me by the hand, figura- 
tively speaking, and literally, too, probably, to go over some of it and 
let me see it. 

Mr. Gutnan. It would be a great pleasure. 

Senator Morse. Is there anything else, Senator Case ? 

Senator Cass. I have no questions. 

Senater Morse. Our next witness is Mrs. Clarence E. Fisher, vice 
president of the Northwest Settlement House. 

You have been here from the very first minute of the hearing. 

Mrs. FisHer. It is almost the survival of the sittest, I think in this 
case. 

Senator Casr. You have been thinking that one up for a long time. 

Senator Morse. It will be very interesting to me to observe your 
reaction to the proceedings as they have gone out, so I am looking 
forward to your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLARENCE E. FISHER, VICE PRESIDENT, 
NORTHWEST SETTLEMENT HOUSE 


Mrs. FisHer. I am testifying as a member of the board and vice 
president of the Northwest Settlement House, a red feather agency 
located at 515 M Street NW., in the very heart of the second precinct, 
the most densely populated area of the District. According to the 
1950 census 63,000 people lived in this downtown area. Large low- 
income families are the rule, and here the marginal employees live 
whose jobs so frequently are by the day and determined often by the 
weather and the season. 

All of the problems that beset the lowest income group are present 
here, and food, of course, is a major one, coupled with employment, 
housing, health and the need for family counseling. It is no wonder 
that this crowded second precinct is called the wickedest precinct of 
Washington. 

We of Northwest House can do so little where so much is needed, 
not on an emergency basis, not just for this spring, but for the long- 
range program. True we try to help the hungry get food, but this 
hunger and these problems are not of an emergency nature. Our 
house began to operate in 1935 because these needs and these problems 
existed then. They still exist. We plead for your help, and the 
real help has to come through legislation and appropriation by the 
Congress of the United States. 

The Welfare Department of the District can operate only under the 
law, and with the money appropriated by the Congress. This then is 
our recommendation, that an effective program of long-range planning 
be made into law and supported with sufficient appropriations. 

First, we would make the subsistence based on the 1957 not the 1953 
standard. This base should be kept current from year to year, and 
since it is only a subsistence standard the aid must be 100 percent of 
it, not the present 83 percent. 
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Second, the maximum of $200 a month in aid regardless of the size 
of the family should be lifted. The maximum must be more flexible 
in order to relate it to the family need. It takes more of everything 
to care for 8 children than for 4. We question whether they come 
cheaper even by the dozen. 

Third, the unemployed employables must receive aid when they 
need it for themselves and their famil'es or they will not physically be 
able to be employed when the job is iound. 

Fourth, there must be supplemental aid for those whose pensions or 
other income is not up to the subsistence standard. 

Fifth, and most important right now, there just must be within the 
District. Welfare Department an Emergency Subsistence Division, 
and we think it shouldn’t be just centered in one place, but probably 
such an Emergency Division will have its branches in the various 
low-income areas of our city, a place where people in the neighbor- 
hood without food or shelter can receive aid on an emergency basis 
from people who have an understanding of how to handle such prob- 
lems, while the case is being investigated and put on a more perma- 
nent basis for help. 

All of this, of course, requires an adequate force of caseworkers, 
family counselors, and so forth, if we are able to help the family even- 
tually help itself. 

Together these five recommendations constitute a unified public 
assistance program that we recommend. 

Now, as to the emergency there is no emergency in Washington. 
Would that there were one for emergencies usually with a little tem- 
porary help tend toend. The hard winter months have ended. The 
cherry blossoms and the tourists are arriving. Of course, at this season 
there will soon be windows to be washed on the outside, yards to be 
raked, gardens to be planted. These temporary workers are less in 
an emergency now than they were in January and February. 

But for families there are emergencies. There always were and 
probably forever will be. The father loses his job, he becomes ill, he 
deserts his family, the house is condemned, the new baby is here—in 
a hundred ways an emergency arises. 

In the settlement houses every day these families of emergency 
come to us. Primarily it is our job to refer them to the proper agen- 
cies for aid. There is no need to tell you that we do what we can, 
but these problems need much more than we can give. Rather our 
job is to teach that mother how to spend wisely that food aid dollar 
so as to get both the proper nutrition and hunger satisfaction for it. 
This year we are teaching mothers to sew and make over clothing for 
themselves and their children. 

We maintain a nursery where we furnish food, cod liver oil, fruit 
juices, and usually the clothing for 28 of the most underprivileged 
little children in that area, and we limit it to 28 because the rules of 
having a nursery limit us to that number. They are with us from 8 in 
the morning until often the mother comes for them after work at 5 
or so, these little children, and would we had room for dozens more 
of them. 

Because we have a cook for these children and we get the surplus 
food for them, we could feed with a good hot lunch 25 or 30 malnour- 
ished children from the area who could be sent to us by the principals 
or school nurses of the elementary schools in that area. 
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Speaking of school lunches we are in a dilemma. We know that 
all children need a balanced noonday meal, and we believe that at 
least 50 percent of the children in the second precinct never get it at 
home, but Washington is unique among all cities in this country in the 
way we finance our schools. We cannot borrow even to build. Our 
children in this area especially need smaller classes and hence more 
teachers and more classrooms. The District is concentrating this 
year in getting 212 more elementary-school teachers for next Septem- 
ber. Our children must be educated or else someday they as parents 
will only complicate and add to the welfare rolls, 

We are now receiving in the District Federal school aid for school 
lunches, all of it that the law allows. The school budget has been 
worked on, pressed and compressed for about a year. It is now up 
to the Appropriations Committee of the House. If we can have 
hot lunches and the teachers, wonderful, but if we have to choose let 
us get the teachers for next "year and the lunch program in the ele- 
mentary schools after that and in the meantime try to work through 
the Welfare Department to take care of these children. 

The hot-lunch program in our area is a must, but so is the need 
for smaller classes. In all of this Northwest Settlement House wants 
to be of service, but we are a settlement house and not a relief agency. 
We live with and exist for these, our neighbors, our folks of the sec- 
ond precinct. We know there are many who need food, but we rea- 
lize that the lack of food is but evidence of the need of a solution for 
the family as a whole, and it is therefore in view of this long-range, 
more complete solution that we make our plea for help with this 
committee. 

Senator Morse. I thank you very, very much. I am sure there are 
going to be some questions. 

Senator Case. 

Senator Casr. Every witness who comes, and you are an example 
of it, is most impressive. 

I wonder if I could, at the risk of being repetitious, ask you some 
of the same questions I have asked some of the other witnesses. 

Mrs. Fisuer. Surely. 

Senator Casr. I would like to ask whether in the area which you 
serve it is your observation that for the most part people living 
there are long-term residents or is there any great change? 

Mrs. Fister. We have many transient people, It seems that when 
folks with large families come into the District they come into the 
downtown area. First, there are lots of people there, and where 
there are people more people seem to come, Secondly, they don’t 
have to have carfare to get downtown, and so we do have in our area 
many transient families, many newly arrived families, that have to 
have help and at the present time under the law can’t get help from 
the Welfare Department. 

Senator Case. What is the situation in your area with regard to 
housing ? 

Mrs. Fister. It is expensive. Of course, so many of these neople 
pay by the week. That is always the most expensive way to re t and 
rents are high and what they get for them is relatively little. We are 
at present undergoing a redevelopment planning stage. ‘The inspec- 
tors have been through there last year. The balance of the money 
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from the Redevelopment Land Agency, $27,000, has been appropri- 
ated recently, and from these inspectors’ returns there will be prob- 
ably by next September some plan for the rehabilitation of our neigh- 
borhood. It is not going to be the type of thing done in Southwest. 
It is much more of a rehabilitation rather than a redevelopment pro- 
gram, and so we wait and see what is to happen. 

The need is for public housing. The difficulty, as the head of our 
Public Housing Authority here states, is in finding the land on which 
to put the public housing within the District or even within our area. 

Senator Case. ren ee more true in your area than others; is it not / 

Mrs. FisHer. Yes, it is very true in our area. I know I have talked 
with them about it. Mr. Read has said that probably what they would 
do is put one building of public housing maybe in this block and one 
building in another block. There won't be any great public-housing 
projects because there just isn’t the space for it in the area 

Senator Case. Have you any guess as to what a very substantially 
improved situation along the lines that you gave us or ‘proposed to us 
as a long-range program, what that might do in regard to increasing 
the number of people who come to W ashington and add their pr oblems 
to the problems that we already have? 

Mrs. Fisuer. That is a consideration. 

Senator Case. May I just say right now that I am not saying we 
ought not to do it. I believe we should, but I wonder if this would 
present a problem for the future that we ought to in some way not only 
be thinking about but trying to anticipate, too, now? 

Mrs. Fister. That is true. That is a possibility. In fact, it is a 
probability that people might come in larger numbers if they felt they 
could receive at least something to live on that would be enough for 
the time of adjustment. On the other hand, they come from so little 
it is just a question of whether we help them there or here, I presume. 

Senator Cian. Is there any mechanism, because I am new in the 
field and you are experienced and so forth, for dealing with that kind 
of problem that has suggested itself to you? 

Mrs. Fisuer. Of course, the ideal solution is to make it better where 
they live now and they don’t have to come, but that is something beyond 
what we would have jurisdiction over. I don’t know how that would 
be. I don’t know. I think it is a problem California has, many places 
have. 

Senator Casr. Well, I want to thank you very much, as Senator 
Morse has. I feel the same way for what you are as well as for what 
you have told us today. 

Senator Morse. Senator Clark. 

Senator Crark. I don’t think I have any questions of Mrs. Fisher. 
I was very much impressed with her testimony. I think it is distress- 
ing and indeed a shocking situation. It is perhaps worse here than it 
is in some other cities, but I can assure you it is pretty bad in one city 
I know anything about. This is nationwide. 

Mrs. Fisuer. Senator Clark, I would like to say in regard to the 
question you asked the witness before, we have just recently adopted a 
housing code in the city of Washington. Our need now is for 22 more 
inspectors, and when all of that is done so that our condemnation de- 
oartment and our housing code department can function, then some 
of those housing troubles you spoke of will be taken care of. 
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Senator Ciark. Mrs. Fisher, I hope you get the 22 inspectors, All 
I can say is I couldn’t get them in 4 years in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Fisner. We are trying hard, but I don’t know. 

Senator Morss. I want to ask you a question. I want to go back to 
your discussion of your dilemma between the school lunches and teach- 
ers, which is a terrible decision to have to make. As you said earlier 
before you made that comment—you said earlier, if I understood you 
correctly, that you thought that 50 percent of these children 

Mrs. Fisner. I would think that. 

Senator Morse. Are in need of more adequate food in order to have 
at least some well-balanced food a day. Now, that is a terrifically 
high percentage. I want to discuss that for a moment with you be- 
fore we go back to the school-lunch issue. 

In your section of Washington, your observation is that of the ele- 
mentary school age children 50 percent of them are not getting an 
adequate diet ? 

Mrs. Fisuer. I would think that. In many cases the mothers don’t 
understand what an adequate diet is. 

Senator Morse. That is what I wanted to ask you about, because Mr. 
lewis’ testimony and Mr. Guinan’s testimony this morning—we have 
some dilemmas, too, as a committee. Suppose you eliminate con- 
sideration of the school-lunch program and say we are going to try to 
do this on a broader general welfare program of treating the family 
rather than the individual children in school. Is it your opinion 
that if we took that alternative rather than a combination of both 
school lunches and family service that we would still have a lot of 
children of elementary school age that wouldn’t be getting the proper 
food because even supplying the raw materials to the home would 
not give them a balanced diet because the mothers or sisters or who- 
ever it is that prepares the food just are not adequately trained to 
cook the food and prepare the food in a way that would give the child 

proper diet; is that part of the problem ? 

Mrs. Fisuer. That is one real part of the problem. 

Senator Morse. And that therefore limited as this segment would 
be, nevertheless those that fall under a school-lunch program would at 
least get one good meal on schooldays ¢ 

Mis. Fisner. Right. 

Senator Morse. And that would be of some help to those children 
although none to the preschool-age children. 

Mrs. Fisuer. That is true. 

Senator Morse. Well, now, you pointed out that you were not a 
relief agency but a settlement house, neighborhood house agency. 
Would you be able, however, as a settleme nt house to be of assistance 
to the District of Columbia officials both in helping them distribute 
food to needy families, surplus food, and as you testified being at 
least of some assistance in a hot-lunch program to a larger number 
of needy children than you are now serving through the nursery 
school program 4 

Mrs. Fisner. Yes, sir, we would be very happy to do that and we 
could. 

Senator Morse. You say that you give this nursery-school program 
to 23 boys and girls because you are limited to that number by law; 
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that is, there is a law that says that you can’t have more than 28 chil- 
dren in a nursery school. 

Mrs. Fisuer. Not in a nursery school, but according to the fire pro- 
tection and the size of our rooms, and you cannot have more than 14 
pupils toa nursery teacher. 

Senator Morse. Your facilities permit no more than 28 4 

Mrs. Fisuer. That is right. We are a small institution. 

Senator Morse. But that wouldn’t stop you during the noon hour 
from feeding 25 badly malnourished children that could be sent to you 
by the pr incipal of some nearby elementary school ? 

Mrs. Fisuer. That is right. We could do that gladly and easily. 

Senator CLark. May I interjec t? Mrs. Fisher, do you have any way 
of estimating the shortage of elementary schoolteachers in your area ? 
You spoke so eloquently « about that. 

Mrs. Fiscner. There is a shortage. The estimated number to get 
it down to the correct pupil-teacher ratio is 212 for the city. Just how 
many in our own second precinct, I don’t know. 

Senator Crark. What is considered the proper pupil-teacher ratio 
here? 

Mrs. Fisuer. In the elementary schools 35 to 1. 

Senator Crark. I assume that the area which you serve is pre- 
dominantly a Negro area ? 

Mrs. Fister. It is. 

Senator Crark. One hundred percent / 

Mrs. Fisuer. Practically. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Fisher, do you refer people to the Department 
of Agriculture or to the Board of Education for allotments of surplus 
food ? 

Mrs. Fisner. We get it. 

Senator Morse. Does your agency call attention of either the Wel- 
fare Agency or the Board of E ducation to families that could use sur- 
plus food at the present time ? 

Mrs. Fisuer. Well, the families haven’t been eligible to get it. We 
have surplus food in the house for the nurse ry children. I don’t know 
what we would do without it. 

Senator Morse. But you do not have your surplus food made avail- 
able to you by any agency for needy fi unilies ? 

Mrs. Frsurr. No, but we get donations of food. Never does a per- 
son come there hungry that doesn’t get some food, but that is through 
private donation. 

Senator Morse. But you have, subject to this crash program that 
the District officials have put in for a 30-day period, you have not been 
participating in any Department of Agriculture surplus food dis- 
tribution program ? 

Mrs. Fisuer. No, we have not. 

Senator Morsr. But in case we could work out a simplified pro- 
cedure, would your settlement house be able to be of some assistance 
in that? 

Mrs. Fister. Yes, we could be of some assistance. We would be 
very glad to do so. 

Senator Morse. What is the average waiting period in your ex- 
perience from the time that you refer a family for welfare assistance 
to the time that the assistance is provided ? 
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Mrs. Fisner. It takes sometimes around 10 days or 2 weeks or so. 

Senator Morse. Do you think we ought to have a procedure worked 
out so that while the welfare agencies are investigating as to whether 
or not a family should go on, we'll say, permanent assistance? We 
know that permanent assistance is itself temporary, but for that 
period of time the permanent assistance is allowed, there ought to be 
given discretion to agencies such as yours to provide immediate on- 
the-spot assistance while the papers are being processed by way of 
seeing to it at least that they have food and that they have some place 
to sleep and some clothing. 

Mrs. Fisuer. Yes, but, of course, we would rather hope that if there 
were enough staff workers provided for the Welfare Department that 
the Welfare Department could have an emergency division set up, lo- 
‘alized in these needy neighborhoods, so that they could handle that. 
It would be a part really for them of their preparation for their more 
permanent help, too, and I think they could do it better than the settle- 
ment. houses. 

Senator Morse. One final question on the school lunch program, 
assuming that we are not confined to the alternative or the dilemma 
that you mentioned of choosing between more teachers or a school 
lunch program, would you recommend a school lunch program ? 

Mr. Fisurr. Wholeheartedly in the elementary school. There, 
again, I don’t think the problem—you have to start it by giving 
lunches to the needy children—in the elementary school it wouldn’t 
make nearly so much difference to the little children as it would to the 
sensitivities of children in the junior and senior high schools. Little 
children really if they were given their lunch at school and someone 
else went home for his lunch, I don’t think it would make so much 
difference to them. 

Senator Morse. What about the argument that these elementary 
schools are not equipped with kitchens to provide school lunch pro- 
grams? Do you think that on a temporary basis we ought to consider 
the program such as the Chicago system has where they have the 
frozen lunch program that is put up on a week basis and then deliv- 
ered to the schools and put in the deep freeze and then brought out 
and served with, I understand, requiring very little facilities to get it 
ready for serving. If you take it out in the morning, it will be ready 
to eat at noon. Would you favor such a program as that? 

Mrs. Fisuer. It would have to be a program like that, Senator 
Morse. I made a tour of the schools along with the League of 
Women Voters very recently about 2 weeks ago. The halls and any 
of the teachers’ restrooms, any available space is being used for class- 
rooms. There just is no place in so many of these school buildings for 
a kitchen or for even feeding the children there. It is going to take an 
awful lot of planning and pushing of the walls out. to find room to do 
that in some of these elementary schools. 

Senator Morsr. A hot lunch is impossible? 

Mrs. Fister. Yes. 

Senator Morsr. These box lunches would be nutritional. 

Mrs. Fisner. They could even eat them at their desks, which is 
probably what would happen in so many schools. 

Senator Morss. If my wife is right about it—I suspect she is. She 
usually is. I had a little experience with this kind of lunch since our 
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last hearing. I was on an airplane with my wife and we were served 
a lunch. She was very much interested in this hearing and program. 
She says, “I would have you understand you are eating one of those 
frozen lunches right now,” and if it wasn’t a delicious lunch I have 
never eaten one. “What do you mean that is a frozen lunch?” She 
says, “That has been in the deep freeze for some days, it is brought 
out,” and, of course, she explained to me it is put in a steamer and it 
is heated in a steam oven or some such thing, an electric oven, which 
you wouldn’t have probably in the schools, ‘To show you the progress 
that we have made in recent years in the handling of food, and I don’t 
want to make her a witness by proxy, but if you can serve that kind 
of a lunch on an airline, as delicious as that was, and its immediate past 
history has been at least a week or 10 days in a deep freeze some place, 
and the quality is as good as that was, we had better take a long look 
at the cold packed lunch before we decide and dismiss it as impractical. 

{ was thinking about Dr. Corning’s testimony the other day in which 
he pointed out that if this is imposed upon the school system, they will 
meet the obligation. They want to do it through the central school 
kitchens and then distribute it. I asked him, as the record will show, 
about the Chicago cold packed plan, and he was familiar with it. It 
would necessarily follow that we have to use a private company to sup- 
ply these box lunches, doesn’t it ? 

Mrs. Frsuer. Not necessarily. It depends whether they can handle 
it, and in what time they can handle it. If it could be handled and 
this surplus food used, it would seem certainly much more economical 
than to have a commercial company furnish it. 

Senator Morse. Well, I think we ought to give very careful consid- 
eration to the crash program of at least supplying some luncheons to 
the people, the children who actually can be designated as needy 
children, if the facts hold up under further investigation, if you have 
got any such number as you indicated, because your figure is terrifically 
large. I don’t know how you would translate that into numbers. In 
your district how many do you think it would be ? 

Mrs. Fisuer. It would be an awful lot of children. They just tumble 
out of every little shack and house in our area. 

Senator Morss. Well, I want to thank you very much, Mrs. Fisher. 

We are going to recess now until 2 o’clock, and we will start with 
our next witness, Miss Elizabeth Gorlich, director of the United Com- 
munity Services Southwest neighborhood project. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearing recessed to reconvene at 
2 p.m., of the same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Senator Morse.) 

Senator Morsr. My apologies for being late. Since 2 o'clock we 
have already passed two District government bills. I made one speech 
on the subject matter of this hearing, and I am not so sure it wasn’t 
more important that I be doing that and postpone this hearing long 
enough to make the record for the whole Senate because, as I just said 
in the Senate, I know you have to prepare the Senate for emergency 
legislation. You can’t just walk in one day and propose a bill and 
expect immediate action. So I started to do a little plowing on the 
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floor of the Senate in the last half hour. I hope it will produce a 
program. 

Mrs. Trevvett will be our first witness, my list shows, this afternoon. 
She is the executive director of the Commissioners’ Youth Council. 
We are very happy to have you with us, Mrs. Trevvett. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. NINA B. TREVVETT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COMMISSIONERS’ YOUTH COUNCIL 


Mrs. Trevvetr. I am Nina B. Trevvett, executive director of the 
Commissioners’ Youth Council. The council is the agency set up in 
the District of Columbia to deal with the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, its control, treatment and prevention. One activity of our 
citywide program is a research project in two elementary schools, 
Thomson and Walker-Jones, both in a deprived section of the Second 
Precinct. At this maximum benefits project, we are seeking effective 
methods by which the community can treat school behavior problems; 
we are working toward the identification of the predelinquent at the 
kindergarten and first-grade level; and we are trying to develop a pre- 
ventive program which can be applied to the predelinquent, in the 
school. The project has been underway for 214 years. In addition to 
some three or four hundred case histories compiled as parts of special 
studies, we have assembled and evaluated social histories on about 160 
children referred to us who are, or were, school behavior problems, 
some quite serious. It is this experience from which I wish to speak 
today. 

In preparation for coming here, I asked the project social workers 
to list the instances in which they thought the lack of food had played 
a part in the delinquent behavior of a child we were working with. 
They named 67 children on that list. 

We know children whose malnutrition and general physical condi- 
tion make it impossible for them to keep up with their classmates. 
Some of these children withdraw and refuse to participate in any 
school activities. Some of them express their resentment and frustra- 
tion by general hostility to others, and defiance of authority. Wehave 
been interested in a boy and his sister who illustrate two different 
reactions to hunger. The girl was belligerent, a constant source of 
trouble in the classroom. The boy was frequently tardy or truant, 
but his school behavior was otherwise quite passive. We found that 
these children lived with their grandmother who received a grant 
from Public Assistance. They were not themselves eligible for a 
grant because their parents were not accounted for. Their grand- 
mother nevertheless cared for them on her grant of $57a month. The 
children sometimes went several days without a full meal. With the 
cooperation of the Welfare Department, we have managed to better 
the economic situation somewhat, but not in time to avoid tragedy. 
We are told that the girl, now in junior high school, has been excluded 
from school for stabbing a schoolmate. But we have established a 
point of contact for the boy by having him visit Northwest Settlement 
House every morning where he is given breakfast before coming to 
school. His attendance, disposition, and appearance have improved 
noticeably. 

It is my impression that with only one exception, the children who 
have been referred to us because of habitual stealing, first stole because 
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they were hungry. The usual sequence started with taking graham 
crackers at school, then candy from store counters, larger food items 
from markets, then toys and small items which could be traded for 
food. Finally, valuable items from department stores which could 
be converted to money for buying food. 

One aspect that concerns us is that of the undesirable associations 
some of these children make when they are in the position of begging 
for food. 

We have 10-year-old Pauline whose chip-on-the-shoulder attitude 
led her into continuous trouble. The doctors found that economic in- 
security—hunger and a series of evictions kept her in a state of ten- 
sion. She is 1 of 9 children, no father in the home, and not eli- 
gible for assistance. Pauline’s job is to beg on the streets for food 
for the whole family. The implications of danger are obvious. 

Jenny, 11, one of seven children of another fatherless home, not 
eligible for assistance, had been accepting money from men for some 
time before coming to our attention. She has many very complex 
problems but hunger has played a large part in producing her present 
situation, and we are using food as a means of reaching Jenny. Here- 
tofore, she has always resisted efforts at treatment. One of her tech- 
niques is to pass into a trancelike state which she can maintain for an 
hour or more. Things started to change when our worker began to 
take food to Jenny regularly. Recently, the child brought the worker 
a little gift. This milestone in progress occurred the day after Jenny 
had been given an orange with a peppermint stick init. We are work- 
ing along the same lines that have been tried before. The only new 
element is the additional food. She is not now entertaining men as 
far as we can tell. She has not gone into one of her “trances” for 
several weeks, there have been no stealing episodes, and classroom be- 
havior is greatly improved. 

Finally, I would like for you to know about Ben, one of our dismal 
failures. He was referred to us as one of the school’s most serious 
problems. Our psychologist found that she could not study the child 
adequately because of his obsession with the thought of food. On the 
projective tests she could not tell what else he thought about. Her re- 
port consisted mainly of the fact that Ben was hungry and had appar- 
ently been hungry for most of his 9 years. We learned that he was 
a victim of an adult criminal who was subsequently arrested. This 
man had tried unsuccessfully to lure Ben with money. The first 
successful bait was a pan of eggs and bacon. After that, although 
Ben disliked the activity, he was a regular accomplice, paid off with 
food. Through the Welfare Department we were able to change the 
home situation so that there is now enough to eat, but it came too late. 
Ben still begs and steals. He buys more food than he can eat, stores 
hot dogs in his pockets, hoards supplies for the time when he will be 
hungry again. We had hoped we would be able to tide him over the 
adjustment period but he seems to be getting worse. He was caught 
shoplifting recently, and now we think he is being victimized by an- 
other adult who can pay off with eggs and bacon. 

Growing out of the recent interest in developing a more adequate 
plan for incorrigible children who must be excluded from school, the 
Youth Council has been asked by the Superintendent and the School 
Board to study the whole problem. Through its long-range planning 
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and its department heads committees, the council hopes to come up 
with a comprehensive plan for an improved and coordinated program 
for children in all areas of service. Without attempting to anticipate 
any part of the council’s report, but speaking just from my experience 
at the maximum benefits project, I am sure that the connection be- 
tween delinquency and insufficient food will be recognized, and that 
the problem of hunger calls for immediate consideration. I hope that 
we will continue to think here in broader terms than free school 
lunches. While they would help in some cases, it is no answer for the 
family as a unit. I would like to see the Welfare Department en- 
abled to give 100 percent of subsistence. I would like for that Depart- 
ment to have some leeway for flexibility in making hardship exceptions 
to general regulations in some highly selected cases carefully screened 
by social workers. I would like to see social workers in elementary 
schools. The economy and effectiveness of this plan is being demon- 
strated at our project. School social workers are the logical persons 
to screen cases for referral to the Welfare Department or for any 
other plan for getting food to needy children. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Trevvett, this is very helpful testimony based 
upon your expert knowledge. It was interesting. In the discussion 
on the floor a few minutes ago I was asked by a colleague if this prob- 
lem wasn’t created largely by the great recent influx of colored people 
from the South into the District of Columbia, and I told him that 
Senator Case of New Jersey had asked that question of a considerable 
number of witnesses, but except for the discussion that we had this 
morning in the outlying areas, the testimony was to the effect that 
there hasn’t been any great change in the population from the stand- 
point that one could say that a large influx of people recently has 
created this hunger problem. I explained that the testimony this 
morning in regard to our Second Precinct which is downtown, it was 
testified that people did come from outside; they had a tendency to 
go there first to save them carfare and there is also this apparently 
psychological impulse to go where many people are, but as I under- 
stood that testimony—and I want to be corrected on it if I did not 
quote your testimony accurately—that even that testimony didn’t 
cause me to conclude that the District is being overrun at the present 
time by a wave of migration from the South. Is that a fair statement ? 

Mrs. Fisuer. Yes. 

Senator Morsr. And I said the fact remains that the hearings show 
no matter how they got here or how long they have been here, many 
of them are hungry. I quoted your testimony that in your judgment 
50 percent of the children in the particular Second Precinct are in 
need of food. I want to ask you, am I in your opinion correct in these 
deductions? We are confronted here with an emergency problem that 
has been created by a recent influx of new people into the District, or 
are we confronted here with a problem that has very little cause te 
reflect: relationship of any influx of people ? 

Mrs. Trevverr. One difficulty with working with delinquent chil- 
dren there in the Thomson School, which is in the Second Precinct. the 
same one Mrs. Fisher was talking about this morning, one difficulty is 
the transient population there. The enrollment at Thomson is ap- 
proximately 515. It stays in there pretty much. There is more than 
a 50 percent turnover every year. I don’t know how scientifically they 
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are in determining how new to the District these children are, but it is 
my impression that a great many of the new children who come into 
Thomson every year have not been in the District very long. That 
is a landing place for newcomers in the District. i 

Senator Morsp. I mentioned Mrs, Fisher’s use of the word “tran- 
sient” in this argument that they are having on the floor of the 
Senate, this argument that the problem is greatly enhanced by an 
influx into the District. You see that is based upon another assump- 
tion in this argument that they have influxed in and stayed. Now, you 
and Mrs. Fisher keep talking about transients, which leads me to be- 
lieve that you are talking about that second precinct in the District 
where, when people come to the District by and large as transients, they 
come to first and then move out, because if you have that kind of turn- 
over in the Thomson School it would seem to indicate that you really 
have a truly transitory problem here. They come and go. 

Mrs. Trevverr. They move into the other parts of the District. We 
keep up with all of the children we study, no matter what school they 
go to, and I can think of 2 or 3 who have left us and gone outside 
of the District but that is all. They are in schools around outside 
of that particular area. 

Senator Morss. All right. Now help me with this problem or make 
a record on this problem. This goes for you, Mrs. Fisher, too, and 
Miss Bouchard, and any of the others who have already testified. 
I want to be prepared for this if the argument is made in the Senate 
debate that part of the problem is that conditions in the District are 
causing a great many colored people from the South to come into 
the District and that is placing a great burden upon the District 
government and because of the residential requirements, is increas- 
ing the hunger problem because of your technicalities of the law. 
If that argument is made, then we have got to have a factual answer 
to the problem. Of course, along with this argument this afternoon, 
I was asked how many of these children are colored, and I said I was 
not in the position yet to give accurate information on that to the 
Senate but I would get the information. But if I were to guess I 
would say about 85 percent. Whether I am high or not, I am not sure, 
but that is what I indicated on the floor of the Senate. Do you think 
my 85 percent is too high or too low? 

Mrs. Trevvetr. Of what, sir, of the total number? 

Senator Morse. Of the group of children that the witnesses here 
have been testifying are in need of food. 

Mrs. Trevvetr. Our project at the Thomson School, which is where 
we do most of our research, that enrollment there is approximately 
70 and 30 percent. The referrals that have been made to us are in 
the same proportion. The other school is entirely Negro. I think 
if I were making a guess on total that I would say that your 85 is 
probably correct. 

Senator Morsr. Would you say so, too, Mrs. Fisher ? 

Mrs. Fisuer. Yes, in the second precinct that would be so. 

Senator Mors. Miss Bouchard. 

Miss Bovcnarp. I would say even within our own area it would 
vary. I think now the location of the three settlements, I would say 
that in one of the settlements, which has not testified, you would find 
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the figure higher for the whites. I would say down in our area you 
might drop it down to about I would say 80. 
enator Morse. We will get as accurate figures as we can. 

Of course, I concluded the argument or the colloquy by saying, 
“They are hungry. It makes no difference to me,” and I don’t think 
the questioner meant to imply that we should have any different pro- 
gram, but it was interesting that the question was raised as to how 
many of them were colored. My point is they have all got to be fed. 

You haven’t said anything, Mrs Trevvett, about the school lunch 
program here. Do you have any views on it? 

Mrs. Trevverr. There are several cases in which it would help if 
children are not getting anything to speak of, five meals a week would 
be that much to the good. Even if we had adequate relief money, if 
we did not have an adequate case work to go along with it, so that 
we could help to educate the parents on the use of money, you would 
still have children who would be in need of food, and that would be 
helpful. 

I really wasn’t speaking particularly to the lunch program. My 
experience has been, of course, slanted toward the work with the de- 
linquent behavior problem, and there we have used the food as a means 
of establishing a working relationship with the particular children. 
I don’t think I have been connected enough with the actual hunger 
aspect as such to speak to that point. 

Senator Morsr. I judge from your testimony your work, though, 
does put you in a pretty good position to form some opinions about 
cases of juvenile delinquency in the District. 

Mrs. Trevverr. Well, that is my job. That is what I get paid for. 
I don’t know that I have gotten very far, but there are so many causes. 
We have found that all of the departments and all of the agencies 
are vitally concerned, and that there can be coordination. That is, 
I think, the real answer to what success we have had on the project 
so far; we have been coordinating the various community services. 

Senator Morse. Now, this shocking case that you cited of a 9-year- 
old boy that had been led into sex delinquency by an older man and 
now apparently by a second older man because your analysis of the 
‘ase shows that he was hungry and that the inducement was food. I 
take it from that that is not very common, but is it your testimony 
that it is not singular ? 

Mrs. Trevverr. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Morse. Do you want this committee to understand that 
working in the field of juvenile delinquency in your district, that it is 
your opinion that the hunger of these children is one of the causes 
of their delinquency both from the standpoint of first petty larceny 
and then grand larceny and also in some instances of improper sex 
behavior ? 

Mrs. Trevvetr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. You have cited cases of delinquency in which your 
therapy has been almost entirely, if I recall some of those cases, just 
feeding the children. 

Mrs. Trevvett. In which feeding the children was the first instru- 
ment which we used to establish a working contact on at least 1 or 2. 
That has been all we have done that is different. 
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Senator Morse. And beyond those relatively few true cases your 
general therapy for these delinquency cases when you find out there 
has been inadequate food, you supply the food in the first instance, and 
it starts to improve the behavior problems of the children ? 

Mrs. Trevverr. That is right. I was really a little startled myself 
when I asked the social workers the number ‘of the 160 children who 
had in their opinion been led into delinquent behavior patterns partl y 
because of the lack of food. When they came up with 67 I hadn’t real- 
ized that we were playing with that much. 

Senator Morse. I am a little troubled about one part of your testi- 
mony. I don’t think I understood you. You were talking about the 
restrictions, as I understood, that are put on families qualifying for 
general welfare assistance. You have talked about these restrictions 
that apparently require a showing that the woman is not living with 
some man other than her husband or the paramour situation, as you 
have referred to, and we have restrictions now that if she is living with 
«x man that is not her husband that family is not entitled to any welfare 
assistance. 

Mrs. Trevverr. If you recall, sir, Mr. Shea spoke to that point when 
he testified briefly the first morning. W rhen a man is living in a home 
and has all of the privileges of a husband and is working, then he is 
expected to support that family. 

Senator Morse. But the testimony has been also that part of the 
problem is they don’t. 

Mrs. Trevyverr. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Are we losing sight of the children‘ 

Mrs. Trevvertr. Well, that is one of the regulations that the Wel- 
face Department is operating under now. I assume it is because they 
don’t have enough money to go around anyway, and that is one of 
their regulations. We all have to live with it. 

Senator Morse. It isn’t the kids’ fault. 

Mrs. Trevverr. No, sir. That is why I said that I would like to 
see the Welfare Department have money so that in cases which were 
carefully screened, in instances when we know what we are doing and 
can show that this is a case in which it would be economic really, as 
well as humanitarian, to put some money into this home, I would 
like to see them have the money to do that. 

Senator Morse. You have been here for some of the discussions that 
some of the members of the committee have had with some of the wit- 
nesses when at times I have stressed the point that we are dealing here 
with dedicated public servants whether they are on the public payroll 
or volunteers in your various settlement houses, and that we have got 
to look at this procedure problem from the standpoint of placing 
greater trust in them and giving them broader discretion and then if 
it ean be shown that they are abusing their discretion then we can 
handle the problem, but one of our handicaps apparently, if I interpret 
this testimony correctly, is that we do have a lot of redtape in our 
welfare regulations that draw arbitrary lines here between families. 

Here is a woman living with a no-good husband, alcoholic and 
what not, that supplies no food for his children, but that family 
would qualify for welfare funds, and across the street there is another 
woman living with another no-good man but they haven’t bothered 
to apparently even set up a common law relationship, I should think 
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you could show that in most of these cases there are an equal number 
of children and one group of children get food and the other group 
of children do not. Is that an exaggerated pair of hypotheticals ? 

Mrs. Trevvertr. I think so, I believe it doesn’t make any difference 
whether they are married or not. The presence of a man there if he 
is physically able to work is the determining feature. 

Senator Morse. Then I misunderstand this. This is a pretty good 
test of whether or not my argument for discretion is sound. We have 
got a family where the man and wife are married and the husband 
works, but he drinks up a lot of the money. He doesn’t earn too 
much anyway, and the end result is that there is not enough food for 
the youngsters, Is that family qualified for welfare? 

Mrs. Trevverr. No; I think under the present regulations they do 
not. The Welfare Department doesn’t have money for supplement- 
ing incomes nor do they have money for supporting a family where 
there is a man who is able to work whether he is wor king or not. 

Senator Morse. So that family wouldn’t qualify for funds either? 

Mrs. Trevverr. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. Well, give me the fact situation then where you 
think we ought to change the regulation so that the Welfare Depart- 
ment, if they have the funds, could make them available and do not 
now make them available ? 

Mrs. Trevverr. I think, sir, that I should not be asked to do that. 
The Welfare Department would be the one that would set up the regu- 
lations that would make more sense to the Washington situation. 
have every confidence in the Welfare Department, and I feel that if 
they just had the money to do what they feel should be done that all 
of us could work along with that program and cut out a let of the 
duplication and a lot of the piecemeal planning that we now have to 
do, and we could work toward a much better and broader overall 
plan for all of the children. 

Senator Morse. That is perfectly satisfactory testimony, It is 
enough for me to use as a bottom on which to rest some questions that 
I will ask Mr. Shea and his assistants when I have them. I wanted 
to be sure that I understood part of your testimony, that you think 
that some consideration ought to be given to allowing the welfare 
people to exercise greater discretion than they are apparently now 
able to exercise under existing rules and, second, that you think the 
funds for them ought to be increased so that there will be enough to 
go around for the needy cases. 

Mrs. Trevvert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Lee has handed me a note here that I will raise 
with you, Sixty-seven is 41.8 percent of the 160 cases. Food depriva- 
tion in those cases is part of the delinquency pattern which you have 
dis*overed in those 67 cases, 

Mrs. Trevverr. Yes, sir. 

Those cases, sir, were referred to us because they were behavior 
problems. So that that does not mean that the 47, or whatever per- 
cent it is that you said that amounts to, it doesn’t mean that the inade- 
quate food would be as low as that. That would be a minimum, I 
would say. 

Senator Morse. I think that is a good point to make. Those are 
behavior cases where even those that were not referred to you, it is 
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your opinion that a large number of those also would be food-depriva- 
tion cases ? 

Mrs. Trevverr. The school could be full of hungry children, but 
they wouldn’t get to us unless they were among the worst of the be- 
havior problems that the school is presenting. 

Senator Morsg. It is pretty close, you see, not very far from Mrs. 
Fisher’s figure. Would you say of the boys and girls that you ob- 
served in your district that 50 percent of them are in need of food? 

Mrs. ‘Trevverr. At least. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Lee has handed me the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
report of the House committee recently issued, and on page 7 the re- 
port says: 

During the hearings the plight of the undernourished children of the Nation’s 
Japital was discussed. The committee has taken no definitive action on this 
problem in this bill as it understands the subject is now under consideration by 
the appropriate officials of the District of Columbia government. However, as 
soon as a sound program is developed, it will be pleased to receive testimony on 
it and will give every consideration to the financial requirements of such a pro- 
gram. 

I don’t think anything could be fairer than that, and it just increases, 
[ believe, the burden of this committee to see to it, as I promised the 
Senate this afternoon we would do, that we would come forward with 
a specific program to recommend for legislative action, including ree- 
ommendations for appropriations to carry it out. 

Miss Elizabeth Gorlich, director, United Community Services, 
Southwest neighborhood project. 


STATEMENT OF MISS ELIZABETH GORLICH, DIRECTOR, UNITED 
COMMUNITY SERVICES, SOUTHWEST NEIGHBORHOOD PROJECT 


Miss Gorticu. The Southwest neighborhood project is a cooperative 
project of the three Southwest settlement houses. We work with the 
families of these settlement houses where a child is presented because 
he has a particular problem. We are financed by funds from the 
United Community Services. 

The project wishes to express its confidence in the work of the Gov 
ernment agencies already heard and to bring to the attention of the 
community the tremendous job by these workers that is done in the 
public agencies. To the two workers of the Southwest neighborhood 
project there is no doubt that there are some children in the area with- 
out proper or adequate food. 

In our 3 years of operation we have reached 59 families. In these 
59 families we have found 6 children who represent 6 families who 
have come to us with medical memorandum to the effect that this child 
is suffering from undernourishment. Three of the families come 
from low-income or marginal families. Two families were receiving 
funds from the Department of Public Welfare. In one instance the 
family was receiving sufficient income, but there was a case of educat- 
ing the mother to cook the proper food. Of the remaining 53 fam- 
ilies, we found 19 families where the income level and education was 
sufficient to provide adequate and proper diets; 34 families were in 
definite need of food; 26 families were marginal or low-income fam- 
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ilies; 8 families were receiving funds from the Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Let me point out to you about these 53 families and how we know 
that in 35 instances there were cases where food was needed. Our 
type of work takes us out into the homes of these people. In many 
“ases We may visit 1 family 2 or 3 times in 1 week. When we sit down 
in a kitchen and may have a cup of coffee with a mother and talk to 
her about her family situation, we know what that situation is. So I 
think we are in the position to make these figures say what they should 
say. 

We feel now that the supplying of food orders and the discussion of 
supplying food to families that need it has opened a larger area of con- 
cern, and the opportunity should be used constructively. We feel, one, 
that the grants given to families from the Department of Public Wel- 
fare should be raised to 100 percent of the 1957 budget standards. The 
17 percent not now being met can only be saved by a family by skimp- 
ing on food, clothing, and health needs. The landlord doesn’t take off 
the 17 percent, nor does the electric and gas company or the wood and 
the coal man, but the cut comes in those areas that are not fixed, food 
clothing and health needs. 

Secondly, we feel that emergency assistance is needed and should be 
provided. Necessary legislation for this should be supported and 
passed. The family that has applied and is waiting 4 to 6 weeks for 
assistance ; the disciplinary release from Glenn Dale Tuberculosis San- 
atorium who needs medicine, food, and shelter; the family that needs 
tiding over between jobs—they all need help. 

Thirdly, we feel that some study should be made to help the fam- 
ilies of the unemployed employable. Lack of skills, lack of educa- 
tion, seasonal employment, and other real deterrents to finding a job 
keep many so-called employables from getting work. Some consider- 
ation should be forthcoming to these families. 

Another area that has given us great concern is the supplemental 
help to the marginal income families, the removal of the $200 ceiling 
to those families where there are a large number of children, and I 
believe Miss Trevvett mentioned the other point is the necessity for 
considerable study done in the whole area of bench warrants. In 
other words, if a man is ordered to pay money, that amount of money 
is deducted from the woman’s DPW income whether that money is 
coming in or not. 

Lastly, but certainly not least, is the need for additional workers to 
do the job that needs to be done. We must provide services that reach 
the people where they live. We must work with them and perhaps use 
new and different methods to help people help themselves. 

In conclusion, may I say that this experience has pointed up a real 
need for the public and private agencies to work closely together in 
meeting the needs of the community we both are trying to serve. 

Since Mr. Seeman has already spoken of the role of the United 

Jommunity Services, I strongly feel that this agency should assume 
the leadership for this undertaking. 

Senator Morse. Very, very good. 

You speak about 4 to 6 weeks’ waiting period for assistance. 

Miss Gorticu. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Morse. Could you explain that to me? What is your un- 
derstanding as to why it takes 4 to 6 weeks? Give me a typical case 
and carry me through the procedure. 

Miss Gorticu. Well, as I understand it, sir, Mrs. X may go down 
to Public Assistance and state her case. She then may be given an 
appointment, at which time she comes back to discuss it further. She 
must, of course, bring with her much material to substantiate her case 
for applying for public assistance. I really feel that this delay is in 
a great part due to the large caseloads and the inability of the present 
staff to do the kind of job that needs to be done. 

Senator Morsr. Could that be expedited any if Mrs. X instead of 
going to the Welfare Department went to one of these private agen- 
cies? You spoke about the need of coordination between the private 
agencies and the public agencies. Suppose Mrs. X came to one of 
these neighborhood projects, take your own. Could we work out a 
procedure whereby upon your on-the-spot check you could determine 
whether or not they ought to get some assistance immediately for fur- 
ther processing of this case later / 

Miss Goruicn. I know that we would be glad to work out any plan 
with the Department of Public Welfare, if that should be one of the 
plans that should be decided upon. 

Senator Morse. Do you think there is any reasonableness to that 
suggestion? Do you think it is practical ? 

Miss Gorticn. I think, perhaps, there may be some areas in which 
it might be practical. I think the Department of Public Welfare 
ought to certainly be in on the planning and the setting up of such a 
thing. 

Senator Morse. I would be perfectly willing to have them draft the 
regulations, if they find it possible to accept the objective. 

Let me ask this question. Is the purpose of these regulations as 
they now exist and the requirement that there be these conferences 
with the case at a central office apparently in order to just make cer- 
tain that the money isn’t going to be misused and wasted and people 
aren’t coming in and getting something that they are not entitled to: 
is that the purpose of these regulations ? 

Miss Gorticu. I really feel, sir, that the Department of Public Wel- 
fare is complying with the necessar y laws at the present time, and ] 
think this is the reason for it; that they are complying with the law, as 
it stands today. 

Senator Morse. That is the responsibility of the Congress. 

Miss Gorticn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now, if broader discretion could be given to the 
District Welfare Commissioners it would make it possible for them 
to authorize you people who are working somewhat on a voluntary 
basis, private basis, others on a quasi- -public. basis, to assume that first 
responsibility of deter mining whether this is a case that requires im- 
mediate help and grant you authority to give them temporary help, 
which can be taken away from them if further investigation shows 
that it is not a worthy case. Do you follow that proc cedure? We 
would at least be resolving the doubt in favor of the human being 
rather than in favor of a redtape checkup in the first instance, wouldn't 
we? 

Miss Gorticn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Morsr. Do you agree with me that is the risk we ought to 
run ? 

Miss Goruicu. I think, sir, in the field of social work we talk about 
having faith in people, having faith in the people we serve, and the 
people with whom we work, and I think this should be the cornerstone 
of any work that was being done. 

Senator Morsp. That is the point I want to stress. 

I think we can take this chance in the first instance of channeling 
assistance money, food, clothing, or whatever it is you use for relief 
purposes, into the family immediately because I just can’t countenance 
4 to 6 weeks waiting unless you have got some emergency program 
operating at the same time that feeds these youngsters. Maybe when 
we get the welfare people on the stand we will find out that if certain 
procedures were followed, this problem would be alleviated. 

This morning we had some testimony from one of the witnesses that 
there is a delay of 9 to 10 days in the cases that that witness ex- 
perienced, so apparently we have got a delay period bracket time here 
of 9 days to 6 weeks at least, which seems to be the common experience 
of you people working in the field. I think that is too long. 

You didn’t say any thing about the school lunch program. Are you 
in a position to pass judgment on that ? 

Miss Goruicu. The only thing I can say, sir, is to perhaps read 
from the report of southwest neighborhood project. May I quote, 
please : 


Some of the project children have been found to be malnourished. For the 
most part this condition exists because of the lack of funds to purchase and pre- 
pare the correct foods. If the elementary schools conducted a lunch program, 
some of these children could be receiving a well-balanced meal at least once a 
day. Other project children are forced to walk long distances to school because 
they are in special classes. No lunch program is available in the school and 
the preparation of lunch is sometimes an added expense to an already over- 
burdened budget. These children could benefit from a lunch program situated 
within the school. 


Senator Morse. I want to thank you very much: That is very help- 
ful. 

Mr. Gulledge has just made available to me a letter which Mr. Me- 
Laughlin has sent to the Vice President and Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, and I think we ought to put it in the record at this point, and 
you may want to make some comment on it in the testimony. 

(The letter follows:) 


MARCH 27, 1957. 
The Hon. RrcHarp M. Nrxon, 
President, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Commissioners have the honor to submit here- 
with a draft of a bill ‘“‘To amend the District of Columbia Public School Food 
Services Act.” 

The purpose of this bill is to amend the District of Columbia Public School Food 
Services Act (65 Stat. 369; sec. 31-1405, D. C. Code, 1951 edition) so as to au- 
thorize payment from appropriated funds of the cost of free lunches provided for 
children in the District schools whose cases come within any of the following 
circumstances : 

(1) Children of families receiving public assistance. 

(2) Children of large families of low income. 

(3) Children suffering from malnutrition who may be referred by the school 
nurse or the school doctor. 

The District of Columbia Public School Food Services Act established a Depart- 
ment of Food Services under the direction and control of the Board of Education, 
and authorized such Department to conduct a centralized system of public-school 

90692—57—_—-12 
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cafeterias, lunchrooms, and related services. In order to enable the Department 
of Food Services to function, the act established the “District of Columbia public 
school food services fund.” All revenues and receipts derived from the operation 
of food services in the schools are paid into this fund, and it is used as a per- 
manent revolving fund for the purchase of foods, supplies, and all services and 
expenditures necessary, including personal services, the operation and main- 
tenance of motortrucks, and the expense of conducting the office of central 
management. 

Except for the original single appropriation of $25,000 which established the 
fund, the only appropriations authorized are those for the acquisition, main- 
tenance, and replacement of equipment used or acquired for use in the conduct 
of the Department of Food Services. 

The act also authorizes schools operating thereunder to participate in the func- 
tions authorized under the National School Lunch Act (60 Stat. 233; 42 U.S. C. 
1758), which provides that lunches shall be made available to needy children 
without cost or at a reduced cost. 

The cost of free lunches in the District’s public schools is currently being ab- 
sorbed by the food services fund, which in effect means that the pupils who can 
afford to pay for their lunches are contributing to the cost of the lunches served 
without charge to needy pupils. Experience bears out the fact that as prices 
charged are increased, participation decreases, and therefore there is a pos- 
sibility that unless some financial relief is realized for lunches served without 
charge to needy pupils, other than absorbing the cost by those who pay for their 
lunches, the cost of these lunches may not be met. Should this occur, the entire 
food-services program would be placed in a precarious financial position. During 
the 1955-56 school year, 45,964 free lunches were served, the cost of which (ap- 
proximately $16,500) had to be absorbed. 

The Board of Commissioners concur in the recommendation of the school au- 
thorities and favor enactment of this legislation. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has advised the Commissioners 
that there is no objection on the part of that office to the submission of this report 
to Congress. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rosert E. McLAUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


Senator Morse. I would like to report in the record and make a brief 
comment on it, that the bill recommended by the Commissioners, at- 
tached to their letter, has been introduced this afternoon in the Senate 
and therefore for the consideration of the appropriate committees. 

I want the press to understand, however, that my introduction of 
the bill in no way implies that I think the bill is an adequate solution 
to the problem. It has been introduced just as one of the steps that 
ought to be considered, but it obviously is at best a makeshift. It ob- 
viously is highly temporary, and likewise in my judgment it doesn’t 
begin to cover all of the children that the record already shows ought 
to be covered, and it is not to be interpreted by its introduction as a 
basis for believing that a much broader school-lunch program 
shouldn’t be made available. 

And may I also say to the press, as far as I am concerned, that it 
will serve as an excellent scaffold on which to add amendments. 

Senator Morse. The next witness will be Mrs. Grace Lormans, 
Southeast Neighborhood House. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GRACE LORMANS, SOUTHEAST 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


Mrs. Lormans. My name is Mrs. Grace Lormans, and I am director 
of the Southeast Neighborhood House. 

The Southeast Neighborhood House, at 324 Virginia Avenue SE., is 
a social settlement; a Red Feather agency sharing in the United 
Givers Fund of the National Capital area. 
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The average monthly attendance at group activities of children, 
teen-agers, and adults, is about 2 ,000 individuals. We also offer day 
services to 45 children, representing 300 families. That is in the 
complete total. 

I would like to mention that the largest old southeast area is located 
in census tracts 65 through 72 and that the adjoining areas close to the 
Neighborhood House are census tracts 70 and 72. According to the 
latest census, census tracts 70 and 72 have only one tract in the whole 
city that has a larger number of dependency, or people on public 
welfare, which is some indication of a large concentration of people on 
public assistance. 

These two areas are also very low in income because all of the people 
are of a low-skilled work. 

Incidentally, tracts 70 and 72 are second and the largest. for child 
mortality and communicable diseases. 

I just brought those in from the study. 

It is difficult to ascertain actual figures on malnutrition, hardship, 
and actual “hunger” because individuals don’t become a “statistic’ 
until they come to the attention of the public or private agencies. 

The families that come to our attention, either through an appeal 
to us directly by an adult or by the staff’s contact with a ¢ child, are our 
greatest concern and we find these conditions in large numbers: (1) 
A large number of families in which there is only one wage-earning 
adult in the family: (2) a great number of families who are not eligible 
for public assistance, but whose earnings are substandard: and (3) 
those adults who are employable but are out of work. 

In many instances the wage-earning adult is a woman, and along 
with her children subsist on an income from domestic service which 
in many instances is irregular. 

This also means that no one is in the home to prepare hot lunches 
for the children. Meager and inadequate incomes raises the ques- 
tion of proper nutritional foods for growing children. 

I remember an instance of one family, one mother who is alone in 
the home, who had a plan of borrowing money from a circle of 
friends. She got to our house about once every 2 weeks with a note 
to ask to borrow a dollar. This was at lunch hour, at which time the 
child would bring the request, request saying that her child had no 
food for lunch. A staff person visited the home and found out that 
the father had deserted. He had been arraigned for nonsupport and 
had been in jail for awhile, which meant there was still no money. 

Senator Morse. He got fed in jail. 

Mrs. Lormans. Yes, and that mother had been out of work for a 
long time at the time of the visit. However, she had 2 days’ work 
a week, which was at $6 a day, I think, at the highest, w hich was a 
total of $12. The last time she sent for money, the House sent her 
food. Money was sent on three occasions. This mother started to 
work yesterday. 

This also means that no one is in the home to prepare hot lunches 
for the children. This is a followup of the people who work in 
domestic service and who, naturally, would be out of the house all day 
long. 

The lack of emer gency relief in the District of Columbia places a 
tremendous burden on the private agencies who are not established to 
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meet the need. Because of the hardship cases coming across the 
threshold of the Settlement House, the staff finds itself havi ing to come 
to the aid of families in the following manner: 

1. Delaying eviction proceedings. Contacting the person who is do- 
ing the evicting, asking the family be given more time and that kind 
of thing. 

2. Aiding in the purchase of corrective shoes. 

3. Assisting families evicted because of fires. 

4, Giving food. 

5. Collecting layettes for babies. 

6. Paying rent. 

7. Buying coal. 

8. Assisting with families left stranded when an adult, usually the 
mother, has to go to the hospital. 

In the last 3 years, 350 families appealed to the Southeast Neigh- 
borhood House for some type of emergency relief. Many of these 
families are repeaters. 

At Christmas, 1956, approximately 117 families appealed to the 
agency for food baskets. It was only through the generous offer of 
an anonymous donor that food baskets were made available for 100 
families. This included 50 families that were referred to us by the 
Department of Public Assistance. 

My agency recommends, certainly as to census tracts 70 and 72, in- 
creased public-assistance grants; emergency assistance, grants to un- 
employed employables, removal of the present maximum and that 
maximum be placed upon need that has been certified. 

Senator Morsr. That was very helpful to us. 

What do you say about these questions, Mrs. Lormans: In your 
opinion, are conditions in the District so conducive to migration that 
many people, colored people in the South are migrating to the District. 
or do you have a great influx of Southern Negroes that are coming to 
Washington because they have been led to believe that they will have 
better economic conditions here than in the South ¢ 

Mrs. Lormans. My opinion, surely, about the Southeast neighbor- 
hood where we work is that there is not an influx. The people who 
have been living there have lived there a long time. The 8-year-old 
publie dw ellings that are there have been oce upied for the past 8 years 
and certainly Southeast W ashington isn’t a place where there would 
be an influx. 

Senator Morsr. Now what would you say if the argument is made 
that if we improve conditions in the District of C olumbia along the 
lines that you and these other witnesses have recommended that we 
won’t solve the problem at all but create a greater one in that we will 
thereby be inviting into the District of Columbia a great many people 
from the South that otherwise wouldn’t come ? 

Mrs. Lormans. I somehow doubt that, and as I have observed this 
talk of the people who have come from the South, and certainly that 
is true in the Southeast area, but they are generations and generations 
of them, you see, who have been there for a long time and some studies 
made lately have proved that their educs ational background, et cetera. 
are weak because of their rootage. But there hasn’t been a turnover: 
there hasn’t been a new set of people coming in. It has just been gen- 
eration and generation of the same set of people. 
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I certainly am not in a position to say that I feel that if we improve 
the living conditions of the people here that it would attract people 
from other areas. 

Senator Morse. May I take the liberty of asking you, Miss Bouchard, 
for your comment. 

You are still our witness, Mrs. Lormans. 

Miss Boucnuarp. I would like to raise one question, please, Senator, 
if I may, and that is has there been a study done of the exodus of the 
white population, which seems to bring the Negro population more 
into focus, and isn’t this something that needs to be looked at? 

I think a great many people say that there are so many Negroes 
in W ashington, and then when a person makes a statement, in their 
minds they have to justify why. Therefore, perhaps they are trying 
to find the reason by saying they are coming in. They are not coming 
in; they have been here, but with the exodus of white people to the 
areas in Maryland and Virginia, where the Negro cannot go because of 
certain restrictions and so on, we are finding that our Nation’s capital 
perhaps seems to have a larger Negro population. 

I think this is something that could be taken into consideration. 

Senator Morse. It is a very important point and we have to get the 
evidence into this record. I think that Mr. Lee and Mr. Gulledge need 
to help the committee find out what Government authorities here can 
give us as to this, whether they can give us any information, because 
when I walk on the floor of the Senate next week or the week after, 
I want to be able to answer the argument on what the facts are about 
the alleged influx into the District “of Columbia in recent years, of the 
abnormal increase in the population of the colored people and I want 
to also have this record contain information that we will need in debate 
as to what the effect of the reforms that we are considering will have 
on population trends. 

f course, as far as I am concerned I am not going to be moved or 
favorably impressed by an argument that we should do less than that 
which is decent because if we do more, we will have more people to 
do it for. 

I don’t know of any reason why people shouldn’t move if they want 
to move, and if they do move they ought to at least get out of their 
Congress a decent welfare condition. 

Anything more, Miss Bouchard ? 

Mrs. Fisher, do you want to make a comment on this problem? I 
mean on this problem about what we are going to do about this influx 
argument ¢ 

Mrs. Fisuer. No, I don’t. 

Mrs. Lormans. May I say one thing? In larger sections of the 
South, there aren’t the overcrowded situations and I found out that 
no people are searching to be crowded into one home, as was mentioned 
today, which the high rent causes, and most of the people in the South 
who have an opportunity to earn a livelihood and quite a few of them 
do, and they would prefer single houses and lawns, rather than to come 
and be crowded up into large areas which are bad for health, as well 
as for their general well-being. 

Senator Morsr. Mrs. Lormans, what is the waiting period of your 
referrals to the Welfare Department? 

Mrs. Lormans. Six to eight weeks. 
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Senator Morse. Six to eight weeks? 

Mrs. Lormans. Yes. 

Senator Morsr. What do you do in the meantime with these cases ¢ 

Mrs. Lormans. Very often our executive director sees a church or 
individual donor, if they can do something. Sometimes we can and 
sometimes we cannot help them. 

Senator Morse. Do you make an appeal to the Salvation Army ? 

Mrs. Lormans. Yes. 

Senator Morsr. And the Catholic charities ? 

Mrs. Lormans. Sometimes. 

Senator Morse. And the Protestant groups? 

Mrs. Lormans. Yes, to the churches in the neighborhood. 

Senator Morse. By the way, we ought to have a witness before we 
finish, Mr. Gulledge, from the Salvation Army. 

Mr. Gutieper. We havea lady who will testify. 

Senator Morse. I understand that Mrs. Morris, of the Public Wel- 
fare Department, has the type of studies that I was just discussing 
in regard to this influx problem. We will discuss those, Mrs. Morris, 
when you take the stand. 

Anything else, Mrs. Lormans? 

Mrs. Lormans. That is all. 

Senator Morsr. Thank you very much. 

Outside of our scheduled witnesses for a later time, are there any 
other witnesses here today who would like to be heard on this phase 
of this problem ? 

Well, if not, Mr. Gulledge, let’s schedule, and we will decide later 
this afternoon what dates are available—we might have to cancel 
some other meetings—let’s schedule at the beginning of the next ses- 


sion Mr. Shea, Mrs. Morris, and the other mannan ree of the wel- 


fare agencies in the District, and then the Commissioners, and then 
plan to schedule some time for the members of the committee and for 
members of the press that want to go along to make a tour of these 
areas and give notice that we will make the tour so we can get cooper- 
ation of the witnesses that have been working in these settlement houses 
and neighborhood houses so they can help us. 

As I said on the floor of the Senate this afternoon, we will see with 
our own eyes what this problem is. 

I want to do it very early in the week, the earliest possible. Mon- 
day is out, of course. I want to start doing it Tuesday and I would 
like to wind up our whole study as far as this is concerned and be 
ready to prepare our first report by not later than the end of next 
Thursday. 

One thing further. I want to put in the record at this point a 
letter from Mr. Harry B. Merican. 

(The letter reads as follows :) 

WaAsHInGeTON, D. C., March 27, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, Education, Welfare, 


and Safety, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Drak SENATOR Morse: Yesterday, in the course of Dr. Corning’s testimony, you 
expressed surprise that teachers who were with pupils every day could not tell 
which children were underfed. Under ordinary circumstances, your reaction 
would be entirely justified. However, as you know circumstances in the District 
of Columbia public schools are not ordinary. 
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On October 19, 1956, there were some 70,000 pupils in our elementary schools, 
from kindergarten to grade 6. Of these, 50,687 (85.2 percent) were in schools 
with enrollments in excess of their rated capacity. There were 2,006 regular 
Classes in 126 schools, containing 67,986 pupils. Of these, 1,615 of the classes 
(80.5 percent), containing 57,596 of the pupils (84.7 percent) had more than 30 
pupils. In professional circles, this is generally considered about the size at which 
sound education is difficult if not impossible. 

There were 11,337 pupils in 10 schools with total enroliments of over 1,000, 
ranging from 1,003 (Turner) to 1,520 (Young) : and 40,657 pupils in 56 elementary 
schools with enrollments of 500 to 990, ranging from 5O7 (River Terrace) to 9735 
(Mott). In other words, a little more than one-half our elementary-school build- 
ings and over 70 percent of our children are in schools with populations of 500 
or more. 

To meet the problems presented to teachers and principals in these schools, the 
staff made available to the Board of Education is inadequate. Although each 
administrative unit now has at least one part-time clerk. the principals and 
teachers must still devote considerable time to clerical duties. Even the furnish- 
ing of this insufficient clerical assistance is a fairly recent innovation in many of 
our elementary schools. For several years, the Board of Education has been 
trying, without any success, to persuade the Commissioners to approve the provi- 
sion of assistant principals in the larger elementary schools. And the school ad- 
ministration, itself, has not become sufficiently aware of the urgent need for 
trained counselors at the elementary-school level to make any request for appro 
priations for such services. Under such conditions, it is impossible for most 
teachers or principals to know their children well. 

When you have completed your study of welfare services in the District. it is 
to be hoped that you will devote some time to examining our schools—if possible, 
before the 1958 appropriation bill reaches the Senate. The community needs to 
know the effect of the fiscal policies of the Commissioners and the Congress on 
the ability of the schools to teach the children of the District of Columbia effec- 
tively and care for them properly. We need to focus attention on children’s 
needs—not on balanced budgets and minimum taxes and Federal contributions. 

Sincerely yours, 





HARRY B. MERICAN. 
Senator Morse. We will stand in recess then until the Chair calls 
the next meeting. 
(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the committee adjourned sine die.) 








PROBLEMS OF HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1957 


Untrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Heauru, Epucarion, 
WELFARE, AND SAFETY OF THE COMMITTEE 
on THE District or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., In room 
P-38, United States Capitol Building, Senator Mor se, presiding. 

Present: Senators Morse, Case (New -Jersey), and C1: irk, 

Also present: William P. Gulledge, counsel; Donald P. Feldman, 
assistant counsel ; and Charles Lee, research assistant. 

Senator Morsr. The hearing will come to order. 

At the outset of the hearing this morning the chairman would like 
to incorporate in the record certain material. 

First, I would like to have printed in the record at this point a staff 
memorandum prepared by the staff of the subcommittee in regard to 
a hot school-lunch program in the metropolitan areas of the United 
States with population characteristics similar to those of the District 
of Columbia. And there will be incorporated with the memorandum 
a table that the staff has prepared showing the type of program, the 
cost per plate, the annual amount of subsidy from the State, the an- 
nual amount of subsidy from the city or school district, the partici- 
pation of elementary school children in the program, the percentage 
of children given hot free lunches in the elementary schools, and the 
eligibility for free lunch as far as the determining authority is con- 
cerned. 

The memorandum and table will be entered as part of the record 
at this point. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 


APRIL 4, 1957. 


STAFF MEMORANDUM, SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH, EpUCATION, WELFARE, 
AND SAFETY 


Re: Hot school-lunch programs in metropolitan areas of the United States with 
population characteristics similar to those of the District of Columbia 


In accordance with the instructions of the chairman of the subcommittee, in- 
quiries were addressed to the superintendents of schools of 11 major cities of 
the United States requesting information regarding the operations of hot-lunch 
programs within their jurisdictions. The cities were chosen on the basis of 
population, measured on the basis of the 1950 census. They range from the sixth 
largest city in the Nation through the 17th. Gecgraphically they include 11 
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States distributed along the eastern seaboard, western seaboard, southern sea- 
board, the Great Lakes region, and the heart of the continent. 

The questionnaire used is attached as appendix A. Replies have been received 
as of this hearing date from all but one city. They are attached as appendix B. 

From the replies table I has been constructed and is submitted herewith. It 
will be noted that of the 10 responses : 

One reported hot school lunches in all elementary schools. 

Two reported approximately half of the elementary schools were covered. 

Three reported no elementary-school coverage and the remainder, four, 
varying proportions of coverage. 

The elementary-school population, defined as the 1st through the 6th grades, 
range from 31,000-plus through 84,000-plus students. 

The cost per plate to the child ranged from a low of 15 cents to a high of 
30 cents. The percentage of free lunches provided needy children without cost 
also varied from a low of 1 percent to a high of 16.5 percent. Eligibility for 
free hot lunches was determined in each of the schools having the program by 
the principal alone or upon the recommendations of medical, social worker, or 
food-service personnel to the principal. 

Six of the ten reported State and/or local subsidy to the elementary-lunch 
program: one reported the program operationally self-supporting. 

Federal subsidy, when reported, ranged from 3 to 5 cents per plate: State 
subsidy from 0 to 14 cents per plate, and local 0 up to 3 cents per plate. 

The available data on Washington, D. C., has been included for comparison 
purposes. 

Notre.—Houston, Tex., at a later date reported that there is a school-lunch 
program in all its elementary schools, that it does not participate in the national 
hot-school-lunch program, but is self-sustaining. Six and four-tenths percent of 
the children receive lunch free, the cost being borne by the United Fund. The 
table has been corrected to include this information. 
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Senator Morss. There will also be made a part of the record a ques- 
tionnaire which was sent out over my signature to the various cities 
and the public officials therein and the replies to the questionnaire on 
the basis of which the table was prepared. 

I want that in the record because I want anybody studying this 
record to know the complete source of the material that the committee 
used in the preparation of this particular report. 


(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 

Would appreciate following information needed for current hearing by return 
day letter collect: 

1. Do you serve hot lunches in all, or only part of, or none of your (a) ele- 
mentary schools, (6) junior high schools, (c) senior high schools? Do you fi- 
nance program in part or whole under National School Lunch Act? 

2. Is school-lunch program self-supporting or tax subsidized? If latter, per- 
centage of subsidy from State and from city or school district, also annual 
amounts of subsidies each source. 

3. What is per plate cost to child of standard lunch? What is per plate sub- 
sidy from (@) Federal, (b) State, and (c) local sources? 

4. What percentage of children given hot lunches free in elementary schools? 

5. Who determines eligibility for free hot lunch? 

6. What is your elementary school population this month? (first 6 grades). 

WAYNE MORSE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public 
Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare, 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 3, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MorsgE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
1. Yes, hot lunches are served in (@) part of elementary schools,* (06) all 
junior high schools, (c) all senior high schools. 
2. School-lunch program is self-supporting from an operational standpoint. 
3. Cost per plate in elementary school, 30 cents: in junior and senior high 
schools, 35 cents. (a) Federal subsidy, 4 cents per balanced lunch, 
4. Approximately 3 percent of total lunches served are free in elementary 
schools. 
5. Principal, school doctor, and nurse. 
6. Elementary school population this month first 6 grades is 84,333 pupils. 
SUPEBINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Baitimore City Schools. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
April 2, 1957. 
WAYNE Morse, UNITED STATES SENATOR, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare, 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

Answers to your wire: la, No hot lunches in any elementary schools; b, served 
in all junior high schools; c, all senior high schools. No part financed under 
National School Lunch Act. 

. Self-supporting. 
. No subsidy. 
. None. 
5. Not done. 
. 67,348. 
WILLIAM B. LEVENSON, 
Deputy Superintendent, Cleveland Board of Education. 


*50 out of 138 from later inquiry. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA., 
April 2, 1957. 
WAYNE Morse, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
1. (@) No, (b) Yes, (c) Yes. 
Do not finance program under National School Lunch Act. 
2. School lunch program self-supporting. 
. Per plate cost to child 28 to 38 cents. 
. None. 
. Medical department. 
. 31,895. 
EFaru A. Dimmick, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh. 


St. Louis, Mo., 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 2, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE Morsk, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Safety and Welfare, 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 


In response to your telegram of today the following is the information re- 
quested: 1 (a) We serve hot lunches in 50 of 112 elementary schools; (b) No 
junior high schools in the St. Louis public school system; (¢) We serve hot 
lunches in all high schools. The elementary program is subsidized in part under 
the National School Lunch Act. 

2. The school lunch program is tax-subsidized; we do not receive a State 
subsidy. The school district subsidy is approximately 8 percent of our total 
receipts. The school district tax subsidy amounts to approximately $100,000 
annually. 

3. The per-plate cost of the standard lunch is 25 cents. The per-plate subsidy 
from (a) Federal Government 3 cents average; (0b) State none; (c) Local 
sources 3 cents average. 

4. The percentage of children given hot lunches free in. the elementary schools 
is 6% percent of total participating each day. 

5. The eligibility for free lunches is determined by the principal after investi- 
gation by workers of the division of public welfare and adjustment of the board 
of education. 

6. The elementary school population this month, first six grades, is 53,818. 

PHILIP J. HICKEY, 
Superintendent of Instructions, St. Louis Public Schools. 


Boston, Mass., -tpril 3, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE Morsk, 
Chairman, the Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Safety, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C.: 


Answering your questions: 1. (a), none; 1. (b), 15 junior high schools; 1. (c), 
IS senior high schools; 33 financed in part under National School Lunch Act. 

2. Tax-subsidized department of school lunches provides national school-lunch 
program type A meal. And a la carte foods. City of Boston subsidizes program 
in amount of $50,000 a year toward administrative salaries. Also provides all 
utilities, custodian service, and heavy-duty equipment. State provides 41 percent 
of reimbursement on national school-lunch program. 

3. Twenty-five cents, nine cents subsidy from Federal and State. No subsidy 
from local sources on plate costs. 

4. No lunch program in elementary schools, only special school milk programs ; 
1956, 383.250 one-half pint cartons of milk served free to undernourished needy 
pupils in elementary schools. 

». School doctor and nurse determine eligibility for free milk. 

6. 44,336. 

Dennis C. HALry, 
Superintendent, Boston Public Schools. 
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SAN Francisco, Carir., April 2, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Safety, and Wel- 
fare, Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Question 1. Hot lunches served in all elementary schools having cafeteria 
facilities or approximately one-half, in all junior and senior high schools. All 
schools receive subsidy under the National School Lunch Act at the rate deter- 
mined by the State department of education. 

Question 2. 1955-56 cafeteria sales, $1,132,000, of which district received sub- 
sidy under National School Lunch Act, $109,000. These figures do not include 
mid-morning milk program total sales, $171,000, for which subsidy received under 
Federal program $83,000. The district furnishes all operating costs, including 
supervision. Pay from proceeds of sales in cafeteria are direct labor, food, and 
other consumable supplies. Amount of school district contribution from general 
fund, $201,000. 

Question 3. Per-plate cost elementary schools, 25 cents; junior high, 30 cents; 
senior high, 35 cents. Federal contributions beginning at school year, 5 cents per 
plate and reduced to 3 cents per plate last 3 months 1955-56. We receive no 
State subsidy, and local contribution not based on plate lunches. 

Question 4. 1.8 percent in elementary schools operating cafeterias, or approxi- 
mately 1 percent to total elementary enrollment. 

Question 5. Principal and nurse in school. 

Question 6. Enrollment, grades 1 through 6, March 1957, 44,700. 

HAROLD SPEARS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 2, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE Morsk, 
Subcommittee on Public Health, 
Education, Safety, and Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


In response to your telegram re school-lunch program in Milwaukee: 

1. Hot lunches are served in 38 of 100 elementary schools, in all junior and 
senior high schools. All programs are financed under National School Lunch 
Act. 

2. School-lunch program receipts include annual cash subsidies of approxi- 
mately $180,000 and surplus-food subsidies of approximately $90,000. Receipts 
cover cost of food and salaries. Local board pays equipment, repair, and super- 
visory cost. 

3. Per-plate cost of school lunch is 25 cents for elementary children and 30 
cents for secondary-school children. Federal subsidy is 5 cents for lunch with 
milk, 3 cents for lunch without milk, and 3.3 cents for additional milk sales. 

4. Approximately 4 percent of the children who eat the standard lunch receive 
itfree. This is approximately four-tenths of 1 percent of all elementary children. 

5. Eligibility for the free hot lunch is determined by the school principal after 
an investigation by the school welfare counselor. 

6. Milwaukee's enrollment in grades 1 to 6 is 44,992. 

HARoLp 8. VINCENT, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Hovuston, Tex., April 3, 1957. 
WAYNE MorsE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public 
Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare, 
Senate Commission on the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We submit the following in answer to your telegram : 

1. Hot lunches served in all elementary, junior, and senior high schools. 

2. School-lunch program is self-sustaining; it is not financed under National 
School Lunch Act. 

3. Per-plate cost, elementary school, 25 cents; per-plate cost, high school, 36 
cents. 

4. Six and four-tenths percent received free lunches in elementary schools 
financed by United Fund. 

5. Principal and social agency determine eligibility of pupils for free lunches. 


, 
6. Elementary-school population, 96,980. 


WILLIAM B. MORELAND, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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BuFFra.o, N. Y., April 2, 1957. 
WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Re your telegram this date: 

1. (a) Hot lunches served in 29 of 80 elementary schools, also milk program 
in 24 additional schools; (b) hot lunches in all junior high schools; (c) all senior 
high schools; financed in part under National School Lunch Act. 

2. Subsidy from State is 30 percent subsidy: from city school district is 4 per- 
cent; latter applied only to equipment maintenance and management. Amount 
of subsidy from State, 1955-56, $222,833; amount of school district subsidy, 
1955-56, $31,892. 

3. Per-plate cost of standard lunch was 25 cents in 1955-56; increased to 30 
cents in 1956-57. Federal and State subsidy, per plate, 9 cents; local sources, 
1.2 cents. 

4. Estimate 2 percent of elementary children given free hot lunch. 

5. Principal of school determines eligibility. 

6. School population, elementary schools, 39,740. 

R. PrRatT KRULL, 
Department Superintendent of Schools. 





New ORLEANS, La., April 2, 1957. 
WAYNE Morse, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare, 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C.: 


1. We serve hot lunches in all schools: (a) Elementary, (0) junior, (c¢) 
senior high schools. We finance the whole program under the National School 
Lunch Act 

2. Our school-lunch program is self-supporting. 

3. The cost per plate is: Elementary child, $0.15, high school child, $0.20. 
(A) Federal, 4 cents; (B) State, 14 cents; (C) local sources, 0 cents. 

4. 16 5/10 percent of children are given hot lunches free in elementary schools. 

5. The school principals and food-service director determine eligibility for 
free hot lunches. 

6. Elementary school population this month is 58,508. 

JAMES I’. RepMOND, 
Superintendent, Orleans Parish Public Schoois. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
WaAyYNE Morsk, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare, 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C.: 


1. Hot lunches served in 5 of our 74 elementary schools, all 12 junior high 
schools, all 11 senior high schools. Program financed in part under National! 
School Lunch Act. 

2. School-lunch program is tax subsidized 65 percent from the city, amounting 
to $56,180; 1 percent from State, $9,360. 

3. Per plate cost per child is 30 cents. Per plate subsidy: (@) Federal, 3 
cents; (0) State, three-fourths cent; (c) local, 3 cents. 

4, One percent is given hot lunch free in elementary schools having lunch pro- 
gram. 

5. School principal and visiting teacher determine eligibility for free lunches 

6. Elementary school population, 41,005. 

ELIZABETH GOODMAN, 
Director of School Lunchrooms, Minneapolis Public Schools. 


Senator Morse. We will incorporate at this point in the record an 
editorial from the Washington Star, Tuesday, April 2, 1957, about 
which editorial the chairman will have something to say later, but 
I do think as a matter of an impartial record the editorial should be 
in the record of the hearing. 
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That does not imply agreement on the part of the chairman with all 
the observations of the editor. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


{Washington Evening Star, April 2, 1957] 
BEAR BY THE TAIL? 


About a week ago some 46 families were given free food orders at Barney 
Neighborhood House in southwest Washington. That was the Commissioners’ 
emergency response to demands that something be done to feed hungry and even 
starving children in this Capital City. 

At the close of business yesterday afternoon, 324 families had been added 
to the original 46. It is estimated that these families represent some 1,348 
children. And some surprise has been expressed at the District Building that 
the list has grown so large, and so rapidly. 

The surprise was not expressed, however, by the professionals who deal every 
day with the problem of relief and public weifare in Washington. They know 
that the more free food orders available, the more applicants. And they know 
that instead of solving one problem, the Commissioners have manufactured an- 
other ove that is apt to throw the difficult administration of public welfare 
further out of kilter. What is now being done is a contradiction of most of the 
precepts gained from welfare experience in the past. 

There is no reason to be surprised that there are as many as 1,300 children 
whose families are taking advantage of the free food, most of whom can meet 
some standard of need. Within the past few weeks the number of homeless 
children at the District’s Junior Village hit a new high of 301. Of these, 146 are 
under 514% years old. Some of them were picked up off the street, and the authori- 
ties do not know where they came from. Others are the victims of broken homes, 
caused by such tragedies as alcoholism, eviction, hospitalization, death, imprison- 
ment, desertion. The number seems to be on the increase. The problem of 
placing them, or restoring them to parents, is becoming more complex. 

The harassed Director of Public Welfare, Gerard M. Shea, is getting up some 
figures on the cost of increasing the public assistance money grants from 83 to 
100 percent of “need.’”’ What is 100 percent? It is a formula—an arbitrary 
estimate supposed to measure minimum need. Baltimore claims to pay 100 per- 
cent. Yet Baltimore’s “100 percent” payments are less than Washington’s 83- 
percent payments. One hundred percent means different amounts in different 
cities. We can add $1.2 million to public relief and increase allowances to 100 
percent. But there will still be children who are in need of food. 

We hope the Commissioners will find some practical way of letting loose the 
bear they now have by the tail. They seem to have seized it when the generous- 
hearted Chairman Rabaut said with some exasperation that he wanted food, 
not more studies. But this is a problem that requires constant study, and by 
able and experienced students. One study already available to the Commis- 
sioners, who have done very little about it, is a proposed list of amendments 
to our welfare laws aimed at eliminating contradictions, illogicalities, aimless 
requirements, and other defects which tend to hamper sound welfare adminis- 
tration. The amendments are reposing somewhere in the Corporation Counsel’s 
Office at the District Building. The Commissioners should get them out, dust 
them off, and shoot them to Capitol Hill. A receptive attitude may be found 
there. 


Senator Morse. There will be incorporated in the record at this 
point a portion of Mr. James Patton’s Newsletter of March 22, 1957, 
tne Farmers Union, entitled “Greatest Food Waster of All time.” 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


[Washington Newsletter, March 22, 1957] 


“GREATEST Foop WASTER OF ALL TIME’’—Kins Go HuNaRy IN SHADOW OF UNITED 
STATES “SURPLUS” HEADQUARTERS 


American children are starving within sight of Ezra Taft Benson’s offices in 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

This has been going on for a long time, and it’s no secret to anyone. Only the 
indifference of those responsible for the Nation’s food policies has kept the facts 
smothered in the silence of neglect. 
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Once in a while the misery that exists in the backyards of Washington big- 
wigs gets written up. Last Sunday the Washington Post carried an article 
by Eve Edstrom on the suffering of children whose bodies and minds are being 
stunted by chronic hungry. (See clipping.) 

The Washington Post article describes the experiences of workers in a private 
relief agency—Barney Neighborhood House—which served hot lunches to school 
children in one part of the Washington slums. Only a few of the city’s hungry 
children can be fed by this volunteer program, of course. 

The fact that the Federal school-lunch program is not made available to these 
needy children seems “wicxed and incredible” to the ladies who volunteer their 
time and their compassion to the work of Barney House. 

But this attitude toward hungry school children is in sharp contrast with 
that of the man who sits in a big, carpeted office in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Administration building a few blocks away. 

One or the rst things Ezra Taft Benson tried to do as Secretary of Agriculture 
was to cut down the school-lunch program. 

Benson recommended to Congress that the school-lunch appropriation for 1953- 
54 be cut sharply below the amounts that had been spent annually in the previous 
years. Congress refused to follow his recommendation, but Benson tried again 
next year to cut school lunches. 

For many years, the Farmers Union has been advocating that the school- 
lunch program should be expanded and enlarged to the point that no child in the 
United States need be denied at least one hot, nourishing meal each day. 

When it became clear that Congress wouldn’t go along with Benson’s efforts 
to scale down the school-lunch program, he ceased to object to the level of funds 
appropriated by Congress. 

But in spite of falling farm prices and rising “burdensome surpluses” of farm 
commodities, Benson returned hundreds of millions of dollars to the Treasury 
unspent of the funds which Congress had made available for buying surplus farm 
commodities for donations to the school lunch and other welfare uses within the 
United States. 

As “surpluses” kept on piling up, Congress last year ordered Benson to study 
the feasibility of a food stamp plan and to make a report and recommendations to 
Congress. Benson reported that a food stamp plan would work, that 1 out of 10 
United States families live on diets considered “poor” by nutrition experts, and 
that a food stamp plan would increase food sales by about 3 percent, which is 
about equal to the annual “‘surplus” of overall farm production. 

B_t Benson came out flatly against adoption of the food stamp plan. 

At the same time he has resisted and refused the use of America’s abundant 
food for feeding hungry people, Benson has promoted and carried out activities 
which doubtless entitle him to be known as “the greatest waster of human food 
in all history.” 

One of history’s most shocking examples of wastage of human food took place in 
1954, when Benson and his lieutenants arranged a deal with manufacturers of 
livestock and poultry feed to turn over to them the Nation’s entire supply of 
dried skim milk at one-fifth of its value. 

In accordance with this deal, the feed manufacturers bought 560 million pounds 
of dried skim milk at 3% cents per pound. Its market value at the time was about 
17 cents per pound. 

The Stipulations were that none of this dried milk—which is about the most 
nutritionally valuable human food nature has ever devised—could be used for 
human consumption. It was all to be used for hog and chicken feed—although 
every bit of it was of high quality and perfectly fit for human consumption. 

At the time of this deal, a famine was going on in the Philippine Republic, one 
of the United States best friends in the Far East. Benson sold small dabs of 
dried milk to the Philippines during this time, charging 11 cents per pound for it. 

Almost as shocking as the enormous waste of human food that this deal in- 
volved is the way that the feed manufacturers took Uncle Sam for a ride on it. 
Through this deal, which was arranged in secret meetings with their friends 
and erstwhile business associates holding Government jobs in the Agriculture 
Department, the feed manufacturers obtained the huge supply of high-uality 
dried milk for only 34% cents per pound. 

The going price for spoiled milk that has become unfit for human consumption 
is between 9 and 10 cents per pound—when sold by competitive public bidding. 

Just last week, on March 14, the Agriculture Department announced that it 
had sold 412,000 pounds of “nonfat dry milk, found to be unsuitable for human 
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food and offered for sale on a bid basis for feed use.” The price paid per pound 
ranged from 9 to 914 cents per pound. 

Benson did not make any attempt to require the feed manufacturers who 
benefited from his dried milk deal to pass on their profits to farmers in the form 
of lower prices for feed. The feed men did not do so. They cleaned up millions 
with no strings attached—thanks to the extraordinary generosity of Ezra Taft 
Benson toward his wealthy friends. 

The difference between the competitive bid price for dried milk for feed use and 
the special price arranged by Benson amounts to over $30 million for the 560 
million pounds sold under this dried milk deal. 

The major example of official wastage of food, of course, is the soil bank 
program enacted at President Eisenhower’s request and with Benson’s blessings. 

One of the most remarkable aspects of this issue is the way Benson says one 
thing about it, then goes ahead to do exactly the opposite. In a speech that 
was given nationwide publicity, at the National Farm Institute in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on February 17, 1956, Benson said: 

“Destroying food in a day when there are millions who suffer from malnutri- 
tion is just neither Christian nor American. You remember the public outcries 
against the killing of little pigs in the 1930's, the pouring of kerosene over millions 
of bushels of potatoes in the 1940's.” 

At the very time of this speech, Benson’s subordinates were busily lobbying 
for enactment of the farm law recommended by President Hisenhower to pay 
farmers for plowing under their crops. Within a few weeks of this speech, Ben- 
son Was offering contracts to farmers to pay them to plow under their crops. And 
last year, for the first and only time since the depression emergency year of 
1933, the United States Government paid thousands of farmers fer plowing 
under their crops. 

All this time, of course, there were “millions who suffer from malnutrition.” 

It is impossible to perceive significant moral difference betwen paying farmers 
to leave their land lay idle “in a day when there are millions who suffer from 
malnutrition,” or paying them to plow under their crops after they have started 
to grew. Under the soil bank program recommended by Benson for this year, the 
Government is to spend $1.2 billion to pay farmers not to produce. This is more 
in this 1 year alone than the total amount that all farm price support operations 
cost the Government in the entire 20 years of the previous two administrations, 

Benson’s record as history’s greatest waster of food in the midst of human 
suffering and want makes him something of a direct reverse of Joseph of Egypt, 
who wisely and humanely stored food in the good years and used it to alleviate 
world famine and suffering in the lean years. 

Benson has been fully aware of the existence of hunger while he carried out 
his program of destroying food and subsidizing the wastage of productive 
capacity. 

His own words testify that he was fully aware of the “millions who suffer 
from malnutrition” when he was sponsoring the law to pay farmers for plowing 
under their crops and paying farmers to leave their acres and machines idle. 

He needed only to look out of his window to see hungry schoolchildren in the 
United States while he fought to do away with school lunches. 

And at the very time he was arranging to give wealthy feed manufacturers a 
multi-million-dollar “bargain” on the Nation’ reserve or dried milk, the U. N. 
Food and Agriculture Organization reported on the ravages of dread body-and- 
mind-destroying disease affilicting millions of the world’s children. A small 
supply of dried milk is a perfect and total cure for this disease. 

It is called kwashiorkor, and is caused by a deficiency of protein in the diet. 
It occurs in all parts of the world, particularly in poverty areas. 

“In some parts of Africa,’ the FAO said, “the incidence is so high that it is 
said that at some time in his life every child there suffers from it.” The FAO 
report emphasized the deadliness of the child-killing disease. “The mortality 
rate among cases admitted to hospitals has been as high as 50 percent,” the 
report stated. 

Dried milk—which is so enormously rich in protein, minerals, and vitamins— 
works almost like magic to cure the dread disease. The FAO stated: 

“The most effective treatment in the majority cases simply consists of putting 
the child on a diet of protein-rich skim milk * * *. In the most serious cases, 
dietary treatment will restore gravely ill children to health in a matter of weeks. 
In some African hospitals it has reduced the death rate from over 50 percent 
almost to the vanishing point.” 
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(The clipping referred to is as follows :) 


{From the Washington Post, March 17, 1957] 
Huneer Starks CHILDREN IN SOUTHWEST AS VOLUNTEERS PLEAD FOR Foop 


(By Eve Edstrom, staff reporter ) 


Hunger haunts the young in southwest Washington. 

It is no ghost. It can be seen at every step. 

It is in the listless body of the 4-year-old whose head and hands droop forward 
after he delivers his mother’s note which says: 

“Could you lend me two car tokens to go to the welfare?’ 

It is in the pinched, pale face of the 7-year-old who clutches a pound of butter 
under his coat—and runs. 

And it is in the non-of-your-business attitude of the 11-year-old who, in despera- 
tion, was asked: “How, how can you be reached?” 

“Fear or cookies, that’s how you'll reach me,” he replied. 

“And that seems to be the way many of the children feel, scare me or feed me, 
says Miss Jule Bouchard, director of Barney Neighborhood House, a Red Feather 
settlement in the heart of the redevelopment area at 470 N Street SW. 

To a handful of volunteers able to feed only a handful of these children, it is 
incredible that the District has no hot lunch program for its elementary school 
children and is making no use of available surplus food for families on relief. 

This was pointed out last week in a letter to School Superintendent Hobart M. 
Corning. One of the volunteers, Mrs. Lawrence 8S. Lesser, wrote: 

“With all the surplus food that is being sent abroad (and I agree that it should 
be) it seems all the more wicked and incredible that in the shadow of the Nation’s 
Capitol young children should find it necessary to be out at night scavenging in 
garbage pails for food * * *. This situation could be partially alleviated if these 
children received at least one adequate meal a day.” 

How much does just one meal mean to an elementary school child? 

Nine-year-old Johnny, who is 1 of a family of 15, can answer that, just by his 
actions. 

Johnny was enrolled in a school near Barney and was selected for its limited 
hot lunch program in December. His family moved out of the area and Johnny 
was sent to another school 16 blocks away. 

Daily, he trudged the 32 blocks to and from Barney to get his lunch. 

“We couldn’t turn him away but he couldn’t continue to walk that distance, 
particularly during the cold, winter months,’ Miss Bouchard said. 


” 


DAILY FOOD DOLE 


One of the volunteers agreed to donate a monthly check so that Johnny could 
purchase his lunch nearer to his school. His teacher gave him the money each 
day to buy a hot lunch served at an adjacent junior high school. 

This arrangement worked well—until 12:45 p. m. Tuesday when Johnny was 
back on Barney’s doorstep. 

He didn’t ask for food. He looked at his feet as he said: 

“We had another teacher today and she didn’t know.” 

“We'll take him back to school and explain what happened,” Miss Bouchard 
said, “but you see that is the only place he knows of to get food.” 

Barney is only able to feed 20 to 25 children like Johnny each noon. 

“Several of the children we serve are in ungraded classes,” Mrs. Lesser pointed 
out to Corning. “Others are hovering on the verge of TB or have serious heart 
conditions, or nervous disorders. 

“Also, although it is difficult to prove, we feel that there must be a correlation 
between malnutrition and the large incidence of juvenile delinquency among 
the older children in these families.” 


MALNUTRITION ESTABLISHED 


The malnourishment of these children is an established fact. 

“We get any number of malnourished children who come to us because they are 
complaining of stomach aches,” says Dr. John R. Pate of the Southwest Health 
Center. 

“The stomach aches don’t come from a lot of something in their stomachs. 
They come from a lot of nothing. 
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“I’ve just seen a 9-year-old who weighs 35 pounds * * * but then weight 
doesn’t tell the story. We have 2 boys who come here, both are 14. One weighs 
72 pounds, the other weighs 176 pounds. Both are malnourished.” 

Blackened teeth, pinched faces, bloated stomachs are the outward signs of 


ill health seen in Southwest's children. 


Senator Morse. There will be incorporated at this point in the 
record a part of the testimony of Mr. Ear] L. Butz, before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, March 20, 1957, Mr. Butz 
being the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, in which he testifies in 
part on the availability of surplus commodities for shipment abroad 
as set forth on page 7 of the testimony. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EARL. L. Butz BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, MARCH 20, 1957, on D18- 
POSAL OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES UNDER PuBLIc LAw 480 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you to discuss the Public Law 480 program. Public Law 480, 
approved on July 10, 1954, provided several constructive methods to dispose of 
our agricultural surpluses. 

Title I of Public Law 480 originally provided a $700 million authorization for 
selling surpluses abroad to friendly countries for foreign currencies. On August 
12, 1955, the authorization was increased to $1.5 million; on August 3, 1956, the 
total limitation was raised to $3 billion. 

We are now recommending an increase of $1 billion in this authority and 
an extension of 1 year in the time that new agreements may be concluded. We 
are also recommending a 1-year extension and an increase of $300 million in 
title II of the law, which authorizes donations of commodities for emergency 
needs abroad. Finally, we are requesting repeal of section 304 of title III to 
permit barter transactions to eastern European countries under certain condi- 
tions. Title III of Public Law 480 authorizes barter operations as well as dona- 
tions through voluntary relief agencies of surplus farm products. 


DESCRIPTION OF TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480 


Title I authorizes the President to enter into agreements with friendly nations 
or organizations of friendly nations for the sale of agricultural commodities for 
foreign currencies. Under existing legislation, new agreements cannot be entered 
into after June 30, 1957. 

Title I agreements result from the coordinated efforts of several Government 
agencies affected by these sales. Although the Secretary of Agriculture is 
nuthorized to determine the countries with whom agreements shall be negotiated 
and the commodities and quantities which may be included in these negotiations, 
programs are developed in consultation with such agencies as the State Depart 
ment, the International Cooperation Administration, the Bureau of the Budget, 
Defense Department, and other departments and agencies. This coordination 
is necessary because Public Law 480 is a complex act; it combines many purposes 
which affect our domestic and foreign economic policies and involves activities 
of several departments and agencies. 

At the beginning of the program the President directed the establishment of 
an Interagency Committee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal. This Committee is 
responsible for advising the President concerning policy issues and for assuring 
that the various agricultural disposal activities are consistent with overall 
policy objectives. The Committee is chaired by Mr. Clarence Francis of the 
White House staff with representatives, at the Assistant Secretary level, of the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Treasury, and State, and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Day-to-day activities are coordinated through an interagency stafl committee 
established by the Secretary of Agriculture. This committee is chaired by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service and includes staff-level representatives of the 
ugencies on the Interagency Committee on Agricultural Surplus Disposal, and 
other departments and agencies. This staff committee considers proposed pro- 
grams and approves the negotiation of specific country agreements. 
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Title I agreements are negotiated through diplomatic channels. Negotiations 
usually are carried on overseas by United States embassy officials designated by 
the United States ambassador. At times, negotiations are conducted in Wash- 
ington and led by the State Department. In negotiating an agreement, commit- 
ments are obtained from the importing country to safeguard the usual marketings 
of the United’States and to assure that sales under the agreement will not unduly 
disrupt world markets. Because of these commitments, foreign currency sales 
under title I have resulted in substantial exports of United States agricultural 
commodities without perceptibly affecting our normal markets or depressing 
world commodity prices. 

PROGRAM PROCEDURES 


Title I programs are helpful in developing and expanding continuous market 
demand abroad through the use of private trade channels. While the funds 
and other assets of the Commodity Credit Corporation are used to finance ex- 
ports of commodities from the Corporation’s stocks or from privately owned 
stocks, actual sales are made by United States exporters to importers or buying 
missions designated by importing countries. These commodities generally move 
through regular trade channels on the same price basis that commodities move 
under dollar sales programs. 

Our main efforts in programing commodities under title I agreements are 
directed toward the reduction of Government stocks. For example, programing 
of wheat and cotton represents more than 65 percent of the total programing 
at CCC cost, to date. Significant quantities of commodities not held by CCC 
but in surplus supply, are also programed under these agreements. Although 
these quantities are small in comparison to wheat and cotton, they serve the 
major objectives of Public Law 480 of reducing United States agricultural 
surpluses and promoting world markets for our agricultural commodities. 

In carrying out the objectives of the act, considerable emphasis is placed on 
programing commodities to underdeveloped and new market areas. The 3-year 
programs signed with India and Brazil during this fiscal year are good examples 
of this emphasis. These countries have a large potential for increased consump- 
tion of United States agricultural commodities. Considerable emphasis has also 
been given to use of title I programs to assist friendly nations to become inde- 
pendent of trade with the U. S. S. R., or nations dominated or controlled by the 
U. 8. S. R. Commitments are obtained from participating countries to assure 
that these commodities do not result in increased availability of such commodi- 
ties to unfriendly countries. 

After agreements are signed, purchase authorizations are issued to importing 
governments by the Foreign Agricultural Service. These authorizations specify 
the kinds, quantities, and maximum dollar values of the commodities to be 
purchased, and the conditions under which financing will be made available. 
Public announcements are made of these authorizations for use by United States 
suppliers in making sales with foreign importers. 

Normal commercial procedures, based largely on letters of credit, are followed 
in carrying out title I sales. Importers pay for commodities in local currencies 
through their local banks. United States suppliers are paid in dollars by 
United States banks with which the foreign banks have established dollar letter 
of credit arrangements. The United States banks are reimbursed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The foreign currency purchase price of the com- 
modities is deposited to the account of the United States Government in accord- 
ance with arrangements made between the Government of the United States 
and the importing country. 

PROGRAM RESULTS 


Since the inception of the program, 87 agreements or supplements to agree- 
ments had been entered into with 30 countries. These agreements include com- 
modities involving a total CCC cost of about $2.9 billion and a total export 
market value of about $2 billion. These costs include about $225 million in 
ocean transportation which are being financed by CCC. 

The title I authorization is in terms of CCC cost which includes the cost of 
commodities, processing, handling, and other costs. The export market value 
represents the prices actually paid by importers under individual transactions. 
Because of this cost difference, programing of $2 billion in export market value 
has nearly exhausted the CCC cost limitation of $3 billion. 
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About $1 billion worth of commodities at export market value has already been 
exported. By the end of the current fiscal year shipments should total about 
$1.2 billion. A large portion of the unshipped balance on June 30, 1957, will 
represent the 1958 and 1959 programs with India and Brazil under their 3-year 
agreements. 

Fiscal year 1956 was the first full year of title I operations. During that year, 
about $427 million worth of commodities was exported or 12 percent of total 
United States agricultural exports. Shipments this fiscal vear are averaging 
about $60 million per month and are expected to comprise about 16 percent of 
our total agricultural exports which are expected to establish a new record. 

In terms of tonnage, title I programs exceed 16 million metric tons, of which 
somewhat more than 50 percent has been shipped. Over 3 million metric tons 
were shipped during the first 6 months of this fiscal year. A chart of shipments 
by month, in terms of tonnage and export market value, through December 31, 
1956, is being made available to the committee showing the rise in shipments 
over a 2-year period. 

As I indicated previously, title I programs are directed primarily at the 
reduction of accumulated surpluses. Wheat and cotton have been our big items 
in OCC inventory. Let’s look at the record for these and other commodities. 


WHEAT 


More than 430 million bushels of wheat and wheat flour have been programed 
to date, of which about 270 million bushels were included in agreements signed 
during the past 7 months. During fiscal year 1956, title I exports of wheat and 
wheat flour totaled 93 million bushels; during the first 6 months of this fiscal 
year title I wheat exports exceeded 60 million bushels and these shipments are 
increasing. These shipments will help raise total wheat exports this year to an 
estimated 450 million bushels. This compares with exports of 344 million bushels 
last year. It appears that for the first time in several years there will be a 
reduction in the earryover stocks of wheat. 


COTTON 


Title I agreements include more than 2.5 million bales of cotton. Movement 
of cotton was slow until the new export sales program made United States 
cotton competitive beginning with the 1956-57 season. Title I shipments are now 
being made at a rate of about 125,000 bales a month. These shipments are going 
to countries which could not otherwise afford to purchase our fiber. Like wheat, 
we should get a reduction in carryover stocks of cotton for the first time in 
several years. Total United States cotton exports should reach or exceed 6.5 
million bales this year. The carryover is expected to be reduced by 2 million 
bales. 

RICE 


Shipments of rice have been heavy this year under title I. With additional rice 
being shipped under title II, we have succeeded in committing for shipment all 
CCC stocks of rice accumulated from the 1953, 1954, and 1955 crops. A part of 
the surplus from the current crop is also being shipped under Public Law 480. 
Rice exports are expected to reach a record level of 25 million bags. About 16 
mijlion bags will be shipped under title I alone. 


COTTONSEED OIL AND SOYBEAN OIL 


More than 1.2 billion pounds of cottonseed oil and soybean oil have been 
included in title I agreements, of which about 900 million pounds have been 
exported. This has been a major reason for the movement of surplus supplies 
of vegetable oils into consumption and the attainment of a record export total 
last year. Considerable quantities of vegetable oil have been programed for 
shipment this year and are helping to maintain exports at a high level. 


OTHER COMMODITIES 


Title I programs also include about 140 million pounds of tobacco, 150 million 
pounds of meat products, 200 million pounds of lard, 75 million bushels of feed 
grains, 130 million pounds of dairy products, 80 million pounds of fruits and 
vegetables, as well as smaller quantities of other commodities. [Italics supplied.] 
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Senator Morse. Earlier in the hearing the chairman asked the 
District school authorities to supply him with information in regard 
to the school-lunch program that is now being supplied needed stu- 
dents and the school authorities have, in their usual and cooperative 
way, supplied the committee with a memorandum dealing with the 
request and it will be incorporated in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Foop SERVICES INFORMATION REQUESTED FOR INCLUSION IN TESTIMONY BEFORE 
THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1. Of the average of 250 free meals given per day to needy students, 173 of 
this number are made available to children whose families are receiving public 
assistance. 

2. The average rate of participation in the lunch program at the Adams School 
is 15.3 percent based upon average daily attendance, and the average partici- 
pation in the unofficial lunch program operated at the Thompson School is 10 
percent.* 

3. The list of surplus commodities (and their dollar value) which were made 
available to the District of Columbia during the 1956 fiscal year is attached to 
this statement. 


*Information later supplied the subcommittee corrected the figure for the Thompson's 
School to 7,590 participation. See appendix H, p. 572. 
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United States Department of Agriculture donated commodities reeeived during 
the 1955-56 fiscal year, for use by the 39 District of Columbia public school 
cafeterias 























Seek PE thee | Total | Esti- 
Sec- | Commodity Unit ; number | mated | Total esti- 
tion | of units | value per mated 
| ; unit value 
t 
G | Agwioote, died. ocd concen ass 25-pound case. ......--.---..-] 163 | $9. 56 $1, 558. 28 
6 | Beef, frozen hamburger -_------- Pound. --- | 22,140 | . 39 8, 634. 60 
6 | Cherries, canned sour red _- ...| Case of 6 No. 10 cans... “ 154 5.45 839. 30 
6 | Grapefruit sections, canned _- -| Case of 24 No. 30% cans___- «| 135 3. 65 492. 75 
6 | Grapefruit sections, canned. a Case of 12 No. 3eylinders.___| 216 5.7 1, 231. 20 
6 | Orange juice, concentrated _-..-_-- | Case of 12 No. 3 cylinders... _| 5434 20. 00 1, 093. 33 
6 | Peanut butter._................_.| Case of 6 No. 10 cans_._. } 77 14. 18 1, 091. 86 
6 | Peas, canned green--.-_........--.- Case of 6 No. 10 cans_. | 42334 4. 65 1, 970. 05 
6 | Tomatoes, canned -----........- Case of 6 No. 10 cans- - 281 4.70 1, 320. 70 
|) tel Selina eenee BE eet 8c... kc ain temmandenlascaenen i a A ee 07 
tion 6 commodities for the 39 | 
District. of Columbia public | | 
school cafeterias. 
32 | Beans, small dry red -- .....-| 100-pound bag.-.-- aed 38 $13. 55 514. 90 
32 Butter, erems........ __.-...-| Case of 32 1-pound prints 136 20. 00 8, 720. 00 
33 | Cheese, process........-........ Case of 6 5-pound loaves 209 13. 50 2, 821. 50 
32 | Hams, ‘canned eee Pound. Sictibiee 11, 78444) . 85 10, 016. 83 
32 | Hams, frozen smoked ile Pound... oda d 12, 515 45 5, 631. 75 
32 a ne eae lL UT Oe 35 7. 25 253. 75 
NE Ade atte tewcecacesteewes Case of 12 3-round cans_.__- 363 5. 40 1, 960. 20 
32 | Oil, cottonseed salad .......__.- Case of 6 1-gallon cans__..-.- 2164) 11. 16 2, 412. 42 
32 | Pork and gravy, canned --. - Case of 24 29-02. cans_......- 1,048 24. 00 25, 152. 00 
32 | Pork luncheon meat, canned Case of 9 6-poun’ cans... --- 252 20. 25 5, 103. 00 
32 | Potatoes, fresh sw eot- . .| 50-pound crate (bushel) - q 196 4.00 784. 00 
32 | Prunes, fresh Italian_____- “ 28-pound basket (1/2 bushel) - 687 4. 20 2, 885. 40 
32 | Rice, tec ea ..| 100-pound nae ss ahs 19 12.74 242. 06 
32 | Shortening. : ...| 50-pound ean. 372 10,19 3, 800. 87 
Total estimated value of section |...............s-.-.-..--.--.- : ic ie Gone Ninard ed oman 70, 298. 68 
32 commodities for the 39 
District of Columbia public 
school cafeterias. | 
416 | Beans, small dry lima.. _......-- 100-pound bag... 4434 10. 04 449. 29 
416 Butter, BNE Ss dacslncases wicndbe~ Case of 32 1-pound prints... 57274 20. 00 11, 457. 50 
416 | Cheese, process _- .| Case of 6 5-pound loaves__-- 1, 145 13. 50 15, 457. 50 
416 Mak, nenthe dry “solids (pack- Case of 12 444-pound pack- 272 10. 00 2, 720. 00 
ages. 
416 | Rice, parboiled.................-. 100-pound bag._..........--- 75 11, 29 846. 75 
Pn I No ce Ml alain mncnohnguecensebioonecapand 30, 931. 04 
} tion 416 commodities for the — 


39 District of Columbia pub- 
lie school cafeterias. 
ee ene I ND Oe Pn nnn oe nka ce ee eth ccercnclectecesbeslacaccsec.a] 1 GL 
all commodities received dur- 
ing 1955-56 fiscal year, for 
use by the 39 District of Col- 
umbia public school cafeterias. | 


Senator Morss. I would also like to have incorporated in the record 
a letter which the committee has received from Llewellyn J. Scott, 
director of the Blessed Martin DePorres Hospice, dealing with the 
problem before the committee. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Tue BLESSED MARTIN DEPoRRES HOSPICE. 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE Mokrsk, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on your interest in the problems of the hun- 
gry children of the District of Columbia. 

We at Blessed Martin’s Hospice see this blight firsthand and, aside from our 
regular job of feeding hungry, homeless men as well as sheltering them, we have 
found an increasing number of families and children coming to us seeking food. 
In some cases we sit them right down to table and feed them on the spot; in others 
we give them a few days’ supply of food. 
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We have been a sort of cushion when the formal setup of organized relief has 
been too slow. Some of the hungry are ignorant of their rights; others just 
will not take advantage, perhaps, because of the complicated process or other 
reasons. In any case the person goes hungry and too often children are included. 
It must needs be that only on the ground level can we reach out for these hungry 
unfortunates. The tenuous arms of officialdom seldom get into the back alley, 
the top floor rear, and the hardly accessible hovel which a busy world tries to 
forget. 

Once more, congratulations on your interest in this vital problem and, should 
you desire any firsthand information from use, please feel free to call on us, 

Sincerely, 
LLEWELLYN J. Scorr, Director. 


[Congressional Record] 
LLEWELLYN J. Scott 


Extension of remarks of Hon. William H. Ayres, of Ohio, in the House of 
Representatives, Tuesday, January 17, 1956 


Mr. Ayres. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Llewellyn J. Scott is the founder and director 
of Blessed Martin de Porres Hospice. ‘lhe average person, after hearing that, 
might be inclined to say, “so what?’ But to the unfortunate man who finds 
himself without a friend, Mr. Scott and the Blessed Martin de Porres means 
comfort. 

Who is Llewellyn J. Scott? On Ootober 5, 1955, this humble man appeared on 
the TV program This Is Your Life. Those of you who saw it were impressed 
with this man, small in stature, dark of skin, slow in speech, strong in his faith 
in God, and devoted to the belief that there is some good in every human being. 
You would have been thrilled to share my experience last evening. 

I met Mr. Scott, visited with the unfortunate, attended the inspirational sery- 
ice and saw the gleam in Mr. Scott’s eye when he said: 

If only people will have faith in God, I tell all those who come to me for 
help: Trust in Him—lI can give you only temporary shelter and food.” 

On entering the Blessed Martin Hospice I was tempted to turn back—15 
wretched humans on the stair steps—10 more in the hall—the smell of alcoholic 
breath—damp clothes. Why were they there? It was time for church. The 
pastor was present and soon said the rosary. Although I was raised a Methodist, 
the service was an inspiration to me. 

It would be helpful for every Member of Congress to visit the Blessed Martin 
de Porres Hospice, meet Mr. Scott and see first hand the work he is doing for 
those who find themselves in difficulty. Incidentally, it is only a few minutes 
walk from the Capitol—3s I Street NE. 

Mr. Scott is grateful beyond words to those of you who have helped with the 
work he directs. He has wanted to thank you personally: for the assistance 
many persons gave him after his TV appearance. You would all have heard 
from him if he had had a secretary—but there are only two in this work—God 
and Mr. Llewellyn J. Scott—Mr. Scott thanks you and God will bless you. 


Senator Morse. I would also like to have incorporated at this point 
in the record a letter which the committee has received from Russell 
W. Schneider, president of the Family and Child Services of 
Washington, D. C. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


FAMILY AND CHILD SERVICES, 
Washington, D. O., April 1, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morsg, 
Chairman, Senate District Subcommittee on Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorSE: The board of trustees of Family and Child Services has 
been following the activities of the Senate District Committee’s welfare sub- 
committee with intense interest and concern. We would like to thank the 
legislators, on behalf of the community, for the investigations into the defi- 
ciencies of our welfare scene. 

The testimony, which has pointed out the level of deprivation at which many 
of Washington’s families must live, is borne out in the experience of our agency. 
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We are giad to see that Washington’s needy are at last being given the public 
notice they require and deserve. 

We, as a family agency sharing in the United Givers Fund, are dedicated to 
the task of family counseling, which is a preventive social service. For many 
years, however, we have found ourselves much diverted from our major responsi- 
bilities because of the necessity of handling needs for basic maintenance. This 
is a situation which has a tendency to snowball, for more and more emergencies 
develop as less and less preventive work is done. Thus the whole chain of 
community service is affected by the distinct weaknesses of a critical link. 

Our earnest hope is that the situation will be corrected by the creation of an 
adequate and full scale public welfare program. To be specific such corrections 
would have to include— 

(1) Adequate help to guarantee families a subsistence. 

(2) Prompt help—no more lengthy delays. 

(3) Realistic help, based on the needs of families, rather than upon their 
capacities to fit present restrictive policies. 

In view of the wide public interest in this important issue we are making this 
letter public in tribute to interested legislators. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL W. SCHNEIWER, 
President. 

Senator Morse. Is there anything else, Mr. Gulledge, that you think 
ought to be made apart of the record before we hear the first witness? 

Mr. Gutuepee. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. I shall have to leave, Senator Case, at about 20 
minutes to 12. I have agreed some weeks ago to move the admission 
of a constituent to the Supreme Court and if ies are here at that 
time I would appreciate very much if you would preside. If not, we 
will recess at 20 minutes to 12. 

Senator Case. I think that might be best, Mr. Chairman. [ have to 
leave about that time, or 10 minutes before that time. 

Senator Morse. All right, we will recess at 20 minutes to 12. 

Our first witness this morning will be Lt. Col. William Range 
division commander of the Salvation Army. Is Lieutenant Colonel 
Range here ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Senator Morssg. Is Mr. Schiff here ? 

Mr. Scuirr, Yes, sir. : ; melenient-s 

Senater Morse. Our next witness will be Mr. Philip Schiff, chair- 
man of the National Association of Social Workers, and I want to say 
that I am very familiar with the work that Mr. Schiff has done in this 
field of dedicated public service. I do not know of anyone that I 
think is better qualified to advise us from a layman’s standpoint and 
from the standpoint of one working in the field of social work in the 
District of Columbia in regard to some problems that confront the 
committee. 

Mr. Schiff, you may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP SCHIFF, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


Mr. Scurrr. Mr. Chairman, thank you for those nice compliments, 
we appreciate it. I have a brief statement I would like to read and 
then perhaps with your permission I would like to make some com- 
ments with reference to the general situation. 

Senator Morse. You may do so. 

Mr. Scuirr. I am chairman of the Metropolitan Washington Chap- 
ter of the National Association of Social Workers and also a member 
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of the National Public Social Policy Commission of the national 
association, and in my professional capacity I am employed as the 
national representative of the National Jewish Welfare Board. 

The Metropolitan Washington Chapter of the National Association 
of Social Workers has a membership of over 6,000 social workers in 
the metropolitan area, many of whom are brought into direct contact 
in their day-to-day work with the situations brought out during these 
hearings. Our association endorses the aim of this committee to see 
that grants of food are made to all hungry children in the District 
of Columbia. 

Our members also commend warmly the further aim of the com- 
mittee to explore the problem of undernourishment and malnutrition 
from the broader point of view of seeking out the causes which produce 
these conditions. The committee’s investigation may well be the means 
through which Washington achieves a welfare system adequate to meet 
the needs of the families whose income cannot cover the cost of 
food, shelter, and other necessities for themselves and their children. 

The positive goal as we see it should be to go as far as possible to- 
ward providing the opportunities and circumstances which will en- 
able families to remain together. This is especially important for 
mother with minor children, to enable the latter to receive the care 
and the attention they need. The public welfare program should be 
tailored to the needs of human beings rather than the needs tailored 
to fit insufficient appropriations. 

It is with this focus that our chapter of NASW urges the following 


1. Public assistance grants to families who for many reasons are 
unable to be self-supporting should be raised to 100 percent of the 
present day cost of living. There are now over 8,500 families existing 
on about five-sixths of a minimum budget which was calculated in 
1953. 

Despite the insufficiency of the grants, the allowances to families 
are rodeioel by any income earned above the expenses involved in hold- 
ing the job. For example, if an elderly man got odd jobs, his carfare 
and a few other items would be allowed, but his grant would be re- 
duced by his net earnings. Similarly for mothers, and they ought to 
be encouraged to be home when they eve young children, rather than 
to seek employment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am informed, too, by our committee on community 
affairs that if the court at the present time were to issue an order in 
which a father was ordered to pay, say, $20 a month, or $20 a week, that 
such amount would be taken off the amount allotted to the family 
even though the father should not be in a position to pay that amount. 
In other words, if the monthly allowance were $100 a month and he 
were ordered to pay $20 a month, if he did not pay it then the family 
would only get the net of $80. 

2. The maximum permissible grant should be increased from the 
pore ceiling of $200. This is a severe penalty upon children in 
arge families, particularly in view of the difficulty they have in find- 
ing adequate housing at moderate rents. This and a number of other 
restrictions have caused some mothers to enter into relationships with 
men—their own husbands being out of the home through death or 
desertion—in order to provide food and clothing for which the grant 
is too small. 
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Is this the kind of situation to be encouraged because payments are 
below actual subsistence level ? 

3. The lack of emergency assistance causes great hardship among 
destitute persons who cannot establish the fact that they have resided 
in this city fora year. This throws a heavy strain upon the voluntary 
agencies. Often such families spend much time and energy tramping 
from one agency to another in the forlorn hope of getting money to 
a2 their children. 

4. The fact that no grants are made to men and women who are 
physically able to work but nevertheless unable to find work also 
creates hardship and despair. Can there not be found some way of 
certifying that they have made sincere but fruitless efforts to find 
work ? 

Other jurisdictions such as New York, Baltimore, Detroit, and many 
of the other urban communities make grants to these so-called unem- 
ployed employables. Can we not reduce the pressures on these un- 
“neato which may make them resort to theft and other crimes 

Along these same lines, the whole question of welfare cieibility 
nad to be reexamined. If too moralistic and too unrealistic stand- 
ards are used many children are deprived of the care they need. 

6. The homemaker service should be reinstituted to keep families 
from being broken up. At present it is frequently necessary when a 
mother is hospitalized to place the children im foster homes or in an 
institution. This is not only more expensive to the city, but it may 
be a very damaging experience for the child. Not only is the loss of 
his mother frightening but unfamiliar surroundings may compound 
he emotional str ain. 

The program of hot school lunches should be installed for ele- 
sant -school children. It has proved its benefits where it has been 
tried—in terms of healthier, more alert children who make better 
achievement records in school. 

8. Finally, we commend the committee for having raised the question 
of housing. We heartily concur in Senator Morse’s statement that 
public housing should be allocated sites for new construction in urban 
renewal project. areas. We should also like the committee to study 
the problem of providing decent, safe, and sanitary housing for the 
so-called low-middle-income families, namely those not eligible for 
public housing—overincome—and yet unable to afford private housing. 

Many of the steps which we have urged would be accomplished if 
the Unified Public Assistance Act were enacted. It has long been 
sought by the Department of Public Welfare itself and we urge the 
committee to expedite this legislation and to draft such other addi- 
tional legislation as is warranted. 

Our organization and others composed of both lay and professionally 
trained people are seeking the tools and resources the Department needs 
to do the job with which it is charged. 

In our opinion it would be very helpful if there could be closer 
cooperation between the public and private welfare agencies. The 
NASW would be happy to work with the United Community Services 
in any efforts it plans in this area. 

Finally, if an advisory committee should be set up to consult with 
the committee, we would appreciate the opportunity to serve, Mem- 
bers of our association, qualified by training and experience in many 
phases of social welfare, would be available for consultation. 
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In closing we wish to thank the committee for its intelligent and 
searching interest into the complex problems which beset our public 
welfare system. 

Mr, Chairman, that is a formal statement which we would like to 
present for the record and there are one or two other items which I 
would like to comment upon, 

I have seen in the newspapers of the city the comments of the 
chairman in connection with the public housing situation. I might 
say that from my own knowledge of the n: ational housing situation as 
it relates to public housing that ‘the pipeline at the present time is run- 
ning out, the administration, unfortunately, in its program which it 
has “presented to the Congress this year has not included any action on 
public housing and that would include the District of Columbia. 

I think it is unfortunate that is the case. We were cliscussing only 
the other day with Administrator Coe the problem of a housing 
program as it relates to the highway program aia the housing situa- 
tion as it would undoubtedly affect many of our families and | appar- 
ently there is no program at the present time to take care of the 
situation when the highways get going in the next few years. 

The second item that concerns us very, very much, one that 1 would 
like to comment upon, is the fact that we do not feel—and we only 
met the other day, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Case, in our national com- 
mittee—that we ‘have given top priority to the importance of doing 
something to uphold the hand of the President at the present tame 
in connection with his defense of the budget which undoubtedly 
would affect the District of Columbia. 

We are concerned that the kind of efforts now being made, un- 
fortunately, by groups like the chamber of commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and other groups, to cut the 
budget at all costs, is something that we cannot understand and we, 
as far as the assocation work fraternity is concerned, we will do every- 
thing in our power to try to avoid. We have specifically in mind the 
school needs of the Distric t, and the school needs of the country and 
I do not see how, at the present time, the school construction bill is 
the kind of a situation which calls for budget cutting. 

I think the same thing has been true in connection with the funds 
for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which affect 
the District of Columbia. 

The kinds of cuts that have been made in those areas will, in my 
opinion, hold back the kinds of services we need and substitute for 
it what would at least | would call unfortunately the saving of the 
tax dollar which, in the final analysis, is something which our national 
association and our local association cannot understand. 

We cannot understand it in terms of the fact that at the present 
time the national economy is running somewhere around $400 billion. 
Certainly, we are all aware of the fact that employment is at the high- 
est level that we have ever had it in the country. 

Thirdly, we are certainly aware of the fact that, while there might 
be just a bit of a dropoff in terms of profits of corporations and busi- 
nesses throughout the country, at the present time they are still 
running at a very, very high level. 

So, we have measured the problem in terms of human needs versus 
the dollars that might be saved in that kind of a tax situation and, as 
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far as the District of Columbia is concerned, the members of our 
association who study these problems daily would, I think, do any- 
thing in their power to avoid any kinds of cuts in our tax structure 
which would affect schools, welfare, education, and so on. 

These are the things, Mr. Chairman, that we are concerned about, 
and may I say again on behalf of the association that we are deeply 
appreciative to you and to the members of the committee for all that 
you are trying to do to get the District of Columbia Public Welfare 
Department and its Health Department back on the road to what 
ought to be a pretty high level, one of the best, if not the best, setups 
in the country. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Schiff, we are deeply appreciative for your 
giving us this testimony. 

Senator Case, some questions ? 

Senator Cass. First, I would like to say that I very deeply appre- 
ciate and fully agree with your general comment on the matter of 
budget and appropriations for these essential public services and 
welfare matters, and there should be much more talk along exactly 
that same line. 

I have a couple of specific questions, Mr. Chairman. 

You mentioned in your formal statement the homemaker program. 
It would be helpful to me, as a relatively new man in District matters, 
if you would just describe that. 

fr. Scurrr. Well, as I understand the homemaker problem, it is 
a situation where if a family which has a number of children, a large 
number of children, is involved with trying to make things go from 
early morning until late at night where the parents have to work, 
either mother or father, or where there is no father that the mother 
has to work, that it should be possible for this type of service to be 
rendered, to go into the home, to help keep it clean, to help provide 
for some of the physical needs of the family, and to enable the parent 
to go out to work and at the same time provide a clean home as much 
as possible and, at the same time, to provide some kind of service to the 
children who remain behind. 

Senator Case. You say in your statement that such a program 
should be reinstated, from which I gathered there had been such a 
oes which is not now in operation. Is that the fact? 

Mr. Scutrr. Well, I understand from members of our community 
affairs committee that that is the case. 

Senator Case. Can you tell us anything about the kind of program 
that was in overation and why, as far as you know, and when it was 
discontinued ? 

Mr. Scurrr. Well, this might be a good opportunity, Senator Case, 
to introduce the chairman of our community affairs committee to the 
committee. May I do so, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Morss. I would be very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Scuirr. Mrs. Marjorie Ware, who is chairman of our commit- 
tee. 

Mrs. Ware. Thank you very much, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Would you give your full name and title to the re- 
porter so she will have it? 

Mrs. Ware. I am Mrs. Marjorie T. Ware. I am chairman of the 
commnitv affairs committee of the Metropolitan Washington Chap- 
ter of the National Association of Social Workers. 
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I am afraid all I can give you are the general details of this, and I 
would be very glad to supply specific dates and information of that 
type. 

owever, I do know this much, and that is, I believe it was during 
the war that this homemaker service was instituted and it was under 
the Health Department at that time. Certainly the place that it is 
located could be restudied, but the purpose of the service was to have 
people who are trained in homemaking skills who could be assigned 
to a family in which the mother became ill, perhaps was a fatherless 
family, the father may have deserted or the father might have been 
meapacitated or he might have to go out and earn a living. In any 
case, there was need for a woman in the house to feed and clothe and 
get the children off to school. 

This has happened and does happen in many cases where a mother 
is hospitalized. It may be a long period like tuberculosis or a serious 
operation. If no homemaker service is available, as is presently the 
case, it may mean that the children are neglected or placed with friends 
or relatives who are not well situated to care for the children, or it 
may be that the children must be put in foster homes or in institutions, 
which means that there is an increased cost to the city. 

This homemaker service is a relatively inexpensive service and does 
provide a means for keeping the family together. 

Senator Morse. May I ask this question, Senator? 

Senator Casgr. Certainly. 

Senator Morse. Does it mean that the social work agency has avail- 
able a list of women that they can put out on a day-by-day basis into 
the home and then they pay these women for cooking, and cleaning, 
and supervising the children as sort of mothers by proxy? 

Mrs. Ware. It was my understanding that these were on the pay- 
roll of the Department of Public Health and it was a regularly esta 
lished service of women who were available to do this as a regular 
occupation and I am sure if there are any—maybe Mr. Shea, of the 
Welfare—he says he does not know. 

Mr. Suea. That is correct, Senator. They were a part of the 
Health Department budget, approximately 1953 or 1954, I think. 

Senator Morse. How many did you have? 

Mr. Suea. I believe there were nine workers at that time. 

Senator Morse. Are there any of the voluntary agencies in Wash- 
ington which now provide any of this sort of service ? 

Mrs. Ware. So far as I know, there are not. Mr. Seeman? 

Mr. Seeman. The Jewish Social Service Agency does have a very 
small service of this kind. 

Senator Case. Since we are on this general subject, is there any- 
thing in Washington like the visiting nurse service that they have 
in New York City? 

Mrs. Ware. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casz. This does not take care of that particular thing 
except in emergencies ? 

Mrs. Ware. I believe it does not. Mr. Seeman can tell you more 
about that, he is the executive director of the United Community Serv- 
ices and the visiting nurses are associated with that agency. 

It is my impression that they go in to give only nursing care and 
incidental home service. 
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Senator Casr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Schiff, I would like to ask another question. 

You speak about. a unified public assistance with capitals for those 
words indicating that it is a specific kind of program What does 
that mean? 

Mr. Scuirr. Well, we have reference to the fact that the years, as 
we understand it, the Department of Public Welfare, and the UCS, 
and our social-work groups have tried to obtain the enactment of a 
unified public-assistance bill. At the present time, as was indicated 
in testimony here before this committee, there are three different 
areas, as I recall, where you have to pull from in order to provide 
the kinds of services that we are talking about and there is no unified 
public-assistance bill dealing with residents, dealing with eligibility, 
dealing with emergency situations which would make it possible for 
the District of Columbia to react in terms of the kinds of programs 
that. you have in any State where you have a public-assistance bill. 

We do not have that. kind of situation here, and for years we have 
tried to obtain the enactment. I think back in 1950 there was a House 
Appropriations Committee back there sometime that came up with 
some kind of a program which they hoped to put through. 

Now, the District, I think, needs it very badly and I think the 
Department of Public Welfare would appreciate having a unified bill 
to work under instead of the kind of separate sections which they now 
have to pull from. 

Senator Caseg. Is there legislation pending so far as you know for 
this purpose ? 

Mr. Scuirr. As I know the situation, legislation has been introduced 
in the past and as I understand it now, I think there is a bill that 
will be introduced and I hope that perhaps this committee, when it is 
introduced, can take a good look at it and give it a good shove forward, 
if I may put it that way. 

Senator Morsr. Senator Case, when I listened to this problem in 
one of the hearings last week I requested that the bill be prepared. It 
is being prepared and will be brought up for the consideration of the 
committee. : 

Senator Casr. That is the bill that you were questioning about last 
week, related to—— 

Senator Morse. That is right. 

Senator Case. Just one other matter for clarification. 

You suggest here setting up an advisory committee, I take it, to this 
committee. That has no relation to the public welfare advisory com- 
mittee which does now exist? 

Mr. Scuirr. No; it does not. We have talked about that and we 
had understood that there might be a possibility as groups have talked 
about that problem, we have realized that the Senate of the United 
States certainly is a very, very busy institution and we are frankly 
so well pleased with what this committee is now doing to really give 
impetus to this full problem that if there were any need for an ad- 
visory committee of some kind to be set up to cooperate with the Sen- 
ate District Affairs Committee we would be delighted to work with 
our friends in UCS and other groups to provide that kind of help. 

Now, the Public Welfare Department, of course, has a Citizens’ 
Welfare Advisory Committee for the District. I know they have been 
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chard at work. I know how closely they cooperate with the Commis- 
sioners and with the Director of Public Welfare but this is something 
a little different and I think it might be well to have a kind of liaison 
between the Senate committee and the private agencies that deal with 
these problems. 

Senator Casr. That is all at this time. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Senator Clark? 

Senator CiarK. Mr. Schiff, I would like to call your attention to 
point 8 of your formal statement dealing with housing, and ask you 
whether you and your organization are familiar with S. 1727 which I 
introduced and which is now before the Housing Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee which would call for an authori- 
zation of 200,000 additional units of public housing ? 

Mr. Scutrr. I am aware of it personally, Senator Clark. 

Senator Crark. And also with S. 1694 which I introduced, co- 
sponsored by a number of other Senators, dealing with the problem of 
moderate income housing? 

Mr. Scuirr. I am acquainted with that to some extent, sir. 

Senator Crark. My recollection may be wrong, because I was not 
able to attend all the hearings, but I do not recall—and correct me if I 
am wrong—that your organization has appeared before the Housing 
Subcommittee in connection with either of those bills. 

Mr. Scuirr. This organization has not appeared. I mean the local 
chapter of NASW, but I might say to you, Senator, that our national 
association which has its national public social policies commission 
of which I used to be chairman and am now a member of—we have 
gone into—we have studied those bills and I might say that we have 
nothing but commendation for the kind of thing that you are trying to 
do through these two bills, because they not only would affect the 
Nation but specifically in this case the District of Columbia. 

Now, it was only the other day that we made inquiry because of the 
number of bills that have been introduced of HHFA as to what the 
situation was in terms of public housing and in the middle income 
housing groups. We understand that the reason that the public 
housing part of the Administration’s request to Congress this year 
has not been developed was due to two facts: (1) That there were a 
number of public housing units which were to be taken up this year, 
and-as you will know, there. were 35,000 units per year that were 
developed in terms of the 2-year program, and it was felt it would be 
better to wait until next year before 

Senator Ciark (interposing). Well, Mr. Schiff, I am completely fa- 
miliar with the point of view of Mr. Coe and the HHFA and I am in 
complete disagreement with it. I hope to do everything I can to urge 
the Banking and Currency Committee to go far further than Mr. Coe 
is willing to go and it will be a great help to me if your organization 
on either a local or a national basis would be able to submit a statement 
of its position to the Banking and Currency Committee before the 
record closes on the 9th of April, next Tuesday, because we need all 
the support we can get to overcome not only the reluctance but the 
active opposition of the HHFA to these proposals which in my judg- 
ment are desperately needed. 

Mr. Scutrr. I might say to you, Senator Clark, that we have our 
national statement which backs up what you are saying, and I will 
see to it that it gets into the record by April 9. 
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Senator Crark. Thank you very much. 

Now, with respect to public housing in the District, I wonder if 
you or any of the individuals with you are able to give an estimate 
as to the need for additional public housing units in the District? 

Mr. Scutrr. I do not know whether.Mrs. Ware is in that position 
but maybe she would want.to comment on it. 

I would say from the present time from knowledge of what I have 
of the committee’s work and the point of view of our own studies that 
there is a waiting list at the pret time of, I think, 5,000 units, of 
approximately 5,000 units and we have an idea that people realizing 
what the situation is with reference to public housing just have not 
applied any more over a long pares of time. 

Beastor Ciark. That is what concerns me because I think we have 
got to get thisshow on the road again. 

Senator Morse was kind enough to appear before the Housing Sub- 
committee yesterday at my request and testified in his judgment the 
District needed and could readily absorb 10,000 units of additional 

ublic housing a year for the next 5 years. He and I, perhaps, although 
do not think so, are somewhat emotionally involved in this thing 
as a result of what we have seen on these tours. 

But if the social agencies in the District want this thing to move 
ahead they have got to get behind those of us to see it move ahead 
and the deadline is April 9 in the Housing Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and I would appreciate it if you 
would do what you can to implement that record with your views. I 
am trying to build up with the assistance of the American Municipal! 
Association and the United States Conference of Mayors the over- 


all national need for public housing, for urban redevelopment, addi- 
tional authorization for middle-income housing. Anything you can 
do to help me would be errs 


Senator Morse. I would not want to turn myself into a witness on 
the housing matter here, Senator Clark 

Senator CxiarKk (interposing). I am afraid I have done that. 

Senator Morse (continuing). Other than to add this. I think my 
estimate is very low when you take into account first, the dwellings 
to be torn down, in which people are trying to live. If you tore those 
thousands down, and there are several thousands of them, and then 
add to the replacement of them the additional structures that are 
needed to take care of people who are not on waiting lists, but if they 
thought there was any chance of getting into a house would get on 
a waiting list mighty fast, that my estimate is an understatement. 

Mr. Scuirr. I would like to say that when you talk about being 
emotionally involved, I think, Senator, we have gotten beyond the 
emotional stage in this thing, those of us who have been concerned 
for the low-income groups over the years. I think the whole climate 
in the country in the past number of years has been such that ap- 
parently there is the thought that because the country has reached its 
high level of prosperity that therefore everybody is in that category. 
The fact remains that as we have studied the situation around the 
oeer ey. that a tremendous need exists and people, I think, have be- 
come disillusioned by the fact that they cannot get any more of this 
housing. We have to be “pepped up” and, yet, we just do not get the 
kind of support that we should from certain quarters. 
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Senator CiarKk. Well, come on in and we will try to help. 

Now, Mr. Schiff, one more thing which I think is of vital im- 
portance, 

You are aware of these rather major urban redevelopment projects 
which are presently scheduled in the District, I think in both the 
Northwest and Southwest. 

Mr. Scuirr. That is right. 

Senator Ciarx. And I wonder if you are keenly aware of the fact 
that if Mr. Coe has his way and cuts back the President’s recommenda- 
tion for urban renewal from $250 million to $175 million that those 

rojects are in jeopardy and testimony in that regard would also be 
helpful before the Housing subcommittee before the 9th of April. 

Mr. Scurrr. If it would help the committee, I am aware of that 
situation because some of us discussed the matter the other day and I 
will make a wager when we talk about urban renewal and see the 
cutback that has been made in those funds we have perhaps two 
thoughts in mind. I think Mr. Coe would not have made his 
statement if he had known that the President was going to come 
out for a strong defense of his budget. I think his timing was bad. 

Secondly, the whole future of housing in this country, it seems 
to me, depends upon the kind of urban renewal program that we are 
going to develop, and if you start this year by cutting off $75 million 
and I think HHFA was the first Federal agency to do that. Then 
I think we have run into this whole business of what to do about it. 

Now, we were discussing in our association this business of urban 
renewal and Mrs. Ware was just indicating something that perhaps 
this committee ought to know. 

Mrs. Ware. The comment that I made to Mr. Schiff was that in 
regard to public housing families living in urban renewal project 
areas have a priority for public housing, but that means that families 
not living in urban renewal areas have little or no opportunity to get 
into public housing. 

Senator Ciark. S. 1727, which I have introduced, would remove 
that disability. 

Mrs. Ware. I am thoroughly in favor of it. Every day in my 
work—not every day, but frequently—we have calls from people 
who either themselves are in bad housing and need proper housing, 
or there are friends of theirs who are calling us to find out what they 
can do for the people who work for them or who are friends of theirs, 
and there are just no resources for these people. 

Senator CLark. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid if we get into this next 
subject deeply we will be here far longer than we can afford to stay, 
but I would like to throw this out and ask whether Mr. Schiff and 
Mrs. Ware could telescope a big subject as quickly as you can. 

What concerns me about this District situation also concerned me 
when I was mayor of Philadelphia, which is that there seems to be an 
almost bottomless barrel of inmigration to areas like the District 
and like Philadelphia where conditions to us seem frightening but 
where they appear to be better than the conditions from which these 
people came, and do you have any thought-through thinking as to 
how we are ever going to be able to control that situation, because the 
more we do with urban renewal, the more we do with public housing, 
the more we raise the welfare standards, the more people we get. 
There just seems to be no end to it. 
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I wonder if you have given any thought to a policy which would 
be able to control that situation. 

Mr. Scutrr. I might say nationally we have given some thought 
to it. I do not think we have locally done anything on that score 
and nationally we have seen this inmigration problem that you talk 
about, Senator, as a national problem. In other words, you cannot 
separate the inmigration problem, let us say, from social security. 

Senator Crark. We cannot put up tariff | barriers around our cities 
and say nobody else can come in ? 

Mr. Scutrr. That is the point.. You are going to have the prev- 
alence of bad housing conditions if certain areas of the country are 
not_ going to make it possible for people to remain where they are. 

Now, industry has been moving all over the country and we con- 
sidered what industry was doing in terms of its needs and settling 
in certain areas and if along with the migration of industry into cer- 
tain parts of the country you do not bring along the social services 
that are required you are going to have a tough situation locally and 
people are going to move. 

Senator Ciark. Well now, this may seem unduly cruel to you and 
lacking in compassion, but I am wondering whether this 1-year resi- 
dence requirement is not in the long run a sound thing. I realize it 
increases human misery, but if people think they can come up here 
from somewhere else and get on relief immediately, is that not another 
incentive by which they are going to keep on coming and’ yet I see 
that you recommend removing that barrier. 

Mr. Scuirr. We recommend removing the barrier basically from 
the point of view that services have to be rendered to families regard- 
less of what the situation is and I hope we do not appear to be too 
idealistic or too Pollyannaish about this thing because our people, our 
social workers, we come in contact with this kind of thing day in and 
day out, every hour on the hour, and we see these problems, Senator. 
At the same time I think a unified public assistance act which would 
provide for all of these things if it were tied in with the reciprocal ar- 
rangements that other communities have would be very helpful. 

We would hope that this residence requirement would be done away 
with simply on the basis of compassion, if you will. These are peo- 
ple, human, and we think this country was built on human values and 
we would like to see it kept that way. 

‘Senator CiarKx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cast. May I just make a comment at that point, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Senator Morse. Certainly. 

Senator Cast. This matter of increased concentration of popula- 
tions is, I think, more and more a problem for concern. Among other 
things the density of population makes this country a better target for 
the horrible consequences that might occur in a nuclear war and 
increased vulnerability increases the likelihood of such a catastrophe, 
and I just want to emphasize that in my opinion this is a national 
problem which has come to the very forefront of those problems 
that as a nation we must meet and I, too, think we should—and I do 
not suggest any particular steps in connection with this single problem 
of the city of Washington. I think it has to be done, as you suggest, 
on a national basis, but it is a matter for great concern and it is in- 
volved in the matter of providing public housing, and all the rest of it. 
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I believe that we have to do a lot more thinking about the Federal 
geegnem for humanitarian purposes, for security porns and so 
orth; raise our horizons on urban renewal and make it a part of a 
picture which, again, perhaps talking in too grandiose terms at this 
particular hearing, will be must greater than anything we have 
thought about so far. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Schiff or Mrs. Ware, either one, how many 
more social workers do you think we ought to include in the appro- 
priations for the Public Welfare Department to meet the public 
responsibility in regard to providing social service, keeping in mind, 
also, that my next question will be: Do you think that there is a need 
for an increase in the social workers if the funds could be available 
from private contributions for the various private agencies ? 

Mr. Scuirr. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have testified before the 
House Appropriations Committee in connection with the DPW’s re- 
quest for 18 additional caseworkers. We have gone all the way on 
that thing because we have seen already what has been done when 
appropriations were made available to the Department of Public 
Welfare previously where they were given an increase in some number 
of workers. I forget the number, but we have also seen the tremendous 
improvement that comes about in terms of reducing caseloads so you 
can provide better services and, in the final analysis, helping people 
to rehabilitate themselves and to get going, get jobs, to find employ- 
ment is darn good financing in terms of Federal administration where 
or are made available. For that reason we have gone 
all out and we certainly hope that the Department of Public Welfare’s 
request for 18 additional workers will be granted. We see first the 
human values and right along with it we see the importance of doing 
a good administrative and financing job. 

Insofar as the private agencies are concerned, from my limited 
knowledge of that situation, they are doing as good a job as they 
can at the present time and they are all well-qualified people on those 
jobs, but, at the present time, as I understand the situation, as family 
welfare people have pointed out to you, as chairman of the committee, 
they cannot get into the rehabilitative elements, programs involved, 
instead of just worrying about subsistence for families, to get into 
the reconstituting of family life and that sort of thing, and I would 
hope that the private agencies could get much more money than they 
are now getting from the community. It is a holding-the-line kind 
of proposition that we are up against in the District at the present 
time. 

Senator Morse. Mrs. Ware, you you agree with the observations 
made by Mr. Schiff ? 

Mrs. Ware. I certainly do. One of the difficulties of not having 
enough caseworkers is the long delay in processing the annlications, 
and this could be materially overcome and situations could be dealt 
with immediately and prevented from becoming worse if they could 
be handled sooner. 

Mr. Scuirr. As of the end of February, if my figures are correct, 
there are 1,171 cases waiting for processing over at the Department 
of Public Welfare. Now, these are people that are waiting to be fed 
and clothed and housed, and the sooner we can get these workers to 
the Department of Public Welfare the sooner we will be able to lick 
some of these problems. 
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Senator Morse. I want to take just a minute to stress this testi- 
mony based upon our inspection tour, and, speaking about that in- 
spection tour, I want to here and now express on behalf of the com- 
mittee a very definite appreciation for the wonderful cooperation we 
received from the press and from the members of the photographers’ 
group that came along with us. 

We made not a single request for their cooperation that was not 
granted and granted most willingly. Their cooperation in not taking 
certain pictures that we asked not to take; their cooperation in not 
asking to go into certain homes when we were advised by the repre- 
sentatives of the private social welfare groups that the arrangements 
they had made for these home visits some of them were based with the 
understanding that the people in the homes would be protected from 
any publicity and their privacy respected. 

I think the press and the photographers are deserving of this high 
commendation in behalf of, the committee that I now give them. 
They were wonderful and I appreciate it. 

Also on behalf of the committee I want to thank each and every 
one of the representatives of the various private agencies that helped 
arrange the program, traveled with us, and gave us very many helpful 
suggestions during the inspection tour. 

Likewise, may I say to the District officials and the Commissioners, 
and Mr. Shea and his group, and the land-management group, and all 
the rest, that trip would not have been as valuable in results as I 
think it was had we not had your cooperation. 

I also want the record to show that to the members of the staff of 
the subcommittee, the thanks of all are really due, and I make those 
commendations most sincerely and thankfully. 

Having made them, I now want to relate that trip to the testimony 
that Mr. Schiff and Mrs. Ware have given. 

If anything stood out it was that we just do not have the social 
work help that is needed to do the job in the homes that are crying 
for the help. I shall discuss this at greater length with Mr. Shea 
and his assistants when I have them on the stand. But I want them 
to know that one of my strongest recommendations is going to be that 
Mr. Shea’s group be given the personnel that is, I am sure, a minimum 
personnel he is asking for. In fact, I am inclined to think probably 
more should be asked for, for you cannot do this job without the 
caseworkers. 

Now, we are talking about these community houses being relieved 
of the providing of subsistence service that they are providing so they 
can do a rehabilitation job. It is essential, and I think that most, 
except for the distribution of gifts and contributions that are made 
to the community houses, I think most of the supplying of the sub- 
sistence program should be done by public bodies, and these neighbor- 
hood houses and these community houses should be free to do the re- 
habilitation work in the cooperation with the District caseworkers. 

I want to say, for the benefit of the Department officials and for 
information of the press, that I think it would be the most unwise 
type of economy to deny to the District officials the small amount of 
increase in personnel—18 caseworkers—that they are asking. All 
you have to do is make the trip we took to know that, from an 
economic standpoint, you cannot justify denying these caseworkers. 
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If we can only get people to see the direct relationship in economic 
savings and cost to the community by providing this kind of help, 
I think the budget battle would be won. 

The trouble is that good-intentioned people seeking to economize 
are doing it, however, without the facts that this committee now has. 

As I said the other day, seeing is believing, and you only have to 
get down there at the level that these people have to work on to realize 
that these homes are crying out for caseworker service, and Lam glad 
that you have given us this testimony because I think it is of vital 
importance to the solution, to the extent that we can solve it, of this 
great social problem that confronts the District. 

Eighteen caseworkers—that is all they are asking for. 

Now, I do not speak unkindly or partisanly at all when I point out 
that there are personnel savings that I am satisfied that can be made 
in government—if you have to make them—in order to supply the 
funds to add personnel here where it is sorely needed and be. justified 
to make those savings. And I am glad to coon this testimony. 

Now, one other question on the food matters. 

You have recommended a food-lunch program for the elementary 
schools but you have not said very much in your testimony this morn- 
ing, either one of you, about the food-distribution problem. 

What are your views as to the need of food in the families that now 
seem to be undernourished without food; how would you handle the 
food problem ? 

Mr. Scuirr. Well, it would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that there 
has been established quite convincingly the need for at least a school- 
lunch program that will give the kid who needs it—and there are 
thousands of them who do; I think the evidence is quite compelling 
at this point—at least one meal during the day in terms of a hot 
luncheon at the school. 

Secondly, while we have not gone into detail in terms of the food 
distribution problem, and I will give you my own thinking on that, 
we talk about surplus foods being available. We talk about the fact 
that I think it costs a million dollars a day for rental purposes to 
store food, maybe it is more than that; and at times, of course, I am 
sure a good deal of it is dumped, because it is just rotted away. 

Now, certainly in the Department of Public Welfare it seems to 
me there is a kind of staffing, the ability to go through a problem of 
this kind, to relate it to the needs of the clients now being handled 
by the Department of Public Welfare, and my figures indicate that 
as of March, I think it is, there were 8,798 active cases. That means 
families who are presently working on an 83 percent of minimum 
assistance; and you know _ strongly we have indicated our think- 
ing to you on this point before this, that somewhere along the line 
there ought to be comical this food stamp program so that the 
Department of Public Welfare and the Commissioners would have 
the final authority in this, would be able to distribute this food. 

I cannot go into too many of the details except to make these gen- 
eral statements because they are general enough and yet specific 
enough to indicate that 8,798, if you were to multiply it by a minimum 
of I would say four in a family, you would have somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 35,000 people who are not getting their minimum 
subsistence in terms of 83 percent. Out of that comes rent, carfare, 
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and out of that comes a number of items, and the food business is the 
ee that these families get down to, and then you get into that 
roblem 

F I would think that the social work group within the Department of 
Public Welfare, the dietitians, their expert analysts could take a prob: 
lem of this kind and see to it that not only these 35,000 people, but 
these 1,171 waiting for processing, family, if they were eligible you 
add another 5 ,000 in that way, I would think that you would tackle 
it on a basis of the school-lunch program and in addition to that on 
the basis of providing the surplus foods necessary to the Department 
of Public Welfare for distribution along the lines I have indicated. 

Senator Morse. One other point and I am through. 

Last week I spoke several times in colloquies with witnesses about 
my feeling. We have got to have faith in the honesty and the in- 
tegrity and the judgment of men and women that are doing the dedi- 
cated service of assisting in this welfare work and I am more con- 
vinced of it now than ever before, after my trip through the area. 
I went into these community houses, neighborhood houses, and I want 
to say that I did not know of a single one which I would not be per- 
fectly willing, private as they are, to turn over to them the decision 
in the first instance of determining what families in their neighbor- 
hood need to get some food and get a food order and on a continuous 
basis until the family problem is ‘solved, and authorize them to certify 
to Mr. Shea’s Department and then if Mr. Shea is supplied with per- 
sonnel and the caseworkers that are going to be working in that very 
area to check up if they find that some mistake of judgment has been 
made. If we adopted that system I think we could cut down a lot 
of the time that is now consumed in procedural paperwork, appar- 
ently, because under thelaw as I understand it, although he will clarify 
this when he gets to the witness stand, there are just certain steps 
that Mr. Shea’s department have to comply with and it takes time 
and you get this testimony of 9 days to 6 weeks in some instances in 
order to get the assistance that the family needs. 

I would like to get your view of Mrs. Ware’s view as to whether or 
not she thinks that either by administrative order or if necessary by 
some change in existing law we should not try to place an authority 
in these approved social agencies that are operating in the District 
giving them the authority to certify the need for the food and let 
Mr. Shea in the first instance act on that certification so that the food 
can go immediately with a check-up following. 

Tam going to have the representative of the Salvation Army on the 
witness stand in a moment and I am going to ask you some questions 
along this line because I happen to know something about the opera- 
tion of that great agency, and I would like to get your opinion as to 
whether or not you think the committee has a problem or duty of 
grappling with this procedural matter so that we can get this relief 
to these people more quickly and at the same time protect public 
officials such as Mr. Shea and his group as far as the legal requirements 
are concerned. 

Mr. Scuirr. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, at the present time 
the Salvation Army and the Jewish Social Service Agency and the 
Catholic charities are the three groups that are now operating under 
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edict of the Commissioners of the District to take care of these im- 
mediate situations. 

It would seem to me that the private agencies, and I have been 
in the private-agency field for some 30 or 35 years now, that we would 
be more than willing to continue to cooperate on any plan that would 
be worked out of it means getting quicker service to the families that 
need the service. But I would have to say that the fundamental 
responsibility resides in the District Commissioners and the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to carry out their function. This is a gov- 
ernmental responsibility to provide an overall blanket situation un- 
der which a plan would be developed in which the private agencies 
would have their particular role to play. 

Senator Morse. I want to keep the responsibility in Mr. Shea’s de- 
partment, but I want to deal with this hypothetical case—although 
we had some real, not hypothetical cases. Mr. Lewis, Miss Bouchard, 
Mr. Guinan of the St. Peter Claver House and all the others that we 
visited, all say, “Listen, we have 10 families here, they need help 
right away. We certify them, this is a temporary certification. We 
tell you they need it now. They do not need just a basket of food, 
they need a standing order for food day in and day out until we can 
solve the home senhiden that is causing these youngsters in that home 
to go hungry.” Why cannot we give them that temporary authority 
and authorize Mr. Shea to act on it?’ The food goes out, then Shea 
continues after that in his office to process the matter so that no ques- 
tion can be raised as to soundness of the dispersal of the food. But 
what has impressed me thus far in this study is that you have a lag 
and a serious lag between the discovery of the need and the meeting 
of the need, even in the distribution of the food, except for this tem- 
porary 30-day emergency order that the Commissioners have put into 
effect. But time is awasting. The 30 days is going to be up pretty 
soon unless you get a renewal of it. 

I would like to have the record show, because I know of no better 
two witnesses than the two of you, whether or not you think the pub- 
lic interest would be protected or would not be protected if we gave 
the kind of authorization that I am suggesting to these private 
agencies ¢ 

Mr. Scuirr. I speak for myself only. I would certainly go along 
with that. because I would assume that (a) the need would have to be 
met immediately—for these are the kinds of private agencies with a 
history and a tradition of service of the highest order—and (6) that 
along with these two elements there would be worked out a continu- 
ous cooperative basis between DPW and the private agencies. 

Senator Morsg. Do you agree with that, Mrs. Ware? 

Mrs. Ware. In working with these agencies I have found them de- 
voted, dedicated people and I feel that whatever regulative safe- 
guards were set up that met the needs of the law and at the same time 
made it possible for food to be distributed quickly in the neighbor- 
hoods where these people live, would be an improvement over the sit- 
uation which we now have. 

Senator Morse. Any further questions? 

(There were no further questions of the witnesses. ) 

(The following was supplied for the record :) 
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STATEMENT BY PHILIP SCHIFF OF THE METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON CHAPTER OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


The Metropolitan Washington Chapter of the National Association of Social 
Workers has a membership of over 6,000 social workers in the metropolitan 
area, many of whom are brought into direct contact in their day-to-day work 
with the situations brought out during these hearings. Our association en- 
dorses the aim of this committee to see that grants of food are made to all 
hungry children in the District of Columbia. 

Our members also commend warmly the further aim of the committee to 
explore the problem of undernourishment and malnutrition from the broader 
point of view of seeking out the causes which produce these conditions. The 
committee’s investigation may well be the means through which Washington 
achieves a welfare system adequate to meet the needs of the families whose 
income cannot cover the cost of food, shelter, and other necessities for them- 
selves and their children. 

The positive goal as we see it should be to go as far as possible toward pro- 
viding the opportunities and circumstances which will enable families to re- 
main together. This is especially important for mothers with minor children, 
to enable the latter to receive the care and attention they need. The public 
welfare program should be tailored to the needs of human beings rather than 
the needs tailored to fit insufficient appropriations. 

It is with this focus, that our chapter of WASW urges the following steps: 

1. Public assistance grants to families who for many reasons are unable to 
be self-supporting should be raised to 100 percent of the present-day cost of 
living. There are now over 8,500 families existing on about five-sixths of a min- 
imum budget which was calculated in 1953. 

Despite the insufficiency of the grants, the allowances to families are reduced 
by any income earned above the expenses involved in holding the job. For 
example, if an elderly man got odd jobs, his carfare and a few other items 
would be allowed, but his grant would be reduced by his net earnings. Sim- 
ilarly for mothers, and they ought to be encouraged to be home when they 
have young children, rather than to seek employment. 

2. The maximum permissible grant should be increased from the present 
ceiling of $200. This is a severe penalty upon children in large families, par- 
ticularly in view of the difficulty they have in finding adequate housing at 
moderate rents. This and a number of other restrictions have caused some 
mothers to enter into relationships with men (their own husbands being out 
of the home through death or desertion) in order to provide food and clothing 
for which the grant is too small. 

Is this the kind of situation to be encouraged because payments are below 
actual subsistence level? 

3..The lack of emergency assistance causes great hardship among destitute 
persons who cannot establish the fact that they have resided in this city for a 
year. This throws a heavy strain upon the voluntary agencies. Often such 
families spend much time and energy tramping from one agency to another in 
the forlorn hope of getting money to feed their children. 

4. The fact that no grants are made to men and women who are physically 
able to work but nevertheless unable to find work also creates hardship and 
despair. Can there not be found some way of certifying that they have made 
sincere but fruitless efforts to find work? Other jurisdictions make grants to 
these so-called unemployed employables. Can we not reduce the pressures on 
these unfortunates which may make them resort to theft and other crimes? 

5. Along these same lines, the whole question of welfare eligibility needs 
to be reexamined. If too moralistic and too unrealistic standards are used 
many children are deprived of the care they need. 

6. The homemaker service should be reinstituted to keep families from being 
broken up. At present, it is frequently necessary when a mother is hospitalized 
to place the children in foster homes or in an institution. This is not only 
more expensive to the city, but it may be a very damaging experience for the 
child. Not only is the loss of his mother frightening, but unfamiliar surround- 
ings may compound the emotional strain. 

7. The program of hot school lunches should be installed for elementary-sehool 
children. It has proved its benefits where it has been tried—in terms of 
healthier, more alert children who make better achievement records in school. 

8. Finally, we commend the committee for having raised the question of hous- 
ing. We heartily conenur in Senator Morse’s statement that public housing 
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should be allocated sites for new construction in urban renewal project areas. 
We should also like the committee to study the problem of providing decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing for the so-called low- and middle-income families, 
namely, those not eligible for public housing (overincome) and yet unable to 
afford private housing. 

Many of the steps which we have urged would be accomplished if the unified 
public assistance were enacted. It has long been sought by the Department 
of Public Welfare itself. We urge the committee to expedite this legislation 
and to draft such other additional legislation as is warranted. 

Our organization and others composed of both lay and professionally trained 
people are seeking the tools and resources the Department needs to do the job 
with which it is charged. 

In our opinion it would be very helpful if there could be closer cooperation 
between the public and private welfare agencies. The NASW would be happy 
to work with the United Community Services in any efforts it plans in this 
area. Finally, if an advisory committee should be set up to consult with the 
committee, we would appreciate the opportunity to serve. Members of our 
association, qualified by training and experience in many phases of social welfare, 
would be available for consultation. 

In closing we wish to thank the committee for its intelligent and searching 
interest into the complex problems which beset our public welfare system. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much; you have been very helpful 
to us. 

Our next witness will be Lt. Col. William Range, division com- 
mander of the Salvation Army. And do you have an associate you 
would like to have with you, Colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Raner. Yes, Captain Gibson. 

Senator Morse. We are delighted to have you, Captain Gibson. 

I want to say, Colonel, that I am particularly delighted to have 
you because I think it was for 4 years ack in the thirties, during the 
depth of the depression, I was city chairman of the Salvation Army 
advisory committee. In fact, as a result of the work of our commit- 
tee we obtained for the Salvation Army the purchase of an old church 
in Eugene, Oreg., which is still the Salvation Army headquarters 
and feeds and beds a considerable number of transients, day in and 
day out, but in those days our transient problem was so serious in 
our town that we just had to have some place and quickly. 

The Salvation Army took over the responsibility and did a grand 
job of public service. The head of the group, I remember him very 
well, was a Captain Ford. The last I heard of him he was down in 
Los Angeles. 

I know a great deal about the magnificent dedicated public service 
that you perform in this field and we are glad to have your testimony. 
Representatives of your group have been here from day to day, and 
I wanted to make these introductory comments and now I want you 
to proceed in your own way and say anything that you think would 
be helpful to this committee. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. WILLIAM RANGE, DIVISION COMMANDER, 
SALVATION ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY CAPT. EUPHA GIBSON 


Lieutenant Colonel Raner. I don’t know that I can add any more 
than has already been said in this room since these hearings have 
been in order. I have followed them pretty closely through the press 
and I think they have been pretty adequately covered. 

I was glad to hear you say this morning what you did with the 
reference to the need of case-work services. I need not say to vou 
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that man does not live by bread alone. And the giving of a food 
order today is not sufficient for that man’s problem tomorrow. 

While hunger is something that must be immediately relieved the 
thing that causes that hunger is of utmost importance if you are going 
to do anything of a constructive nature from the standpoint of the 
individual, the family, and the community. Unless you can bring 
about the rehabilitation of that family, all you have done is kept body 
and soul together which we do not deprecate as being unimportant, 
but again I say it is not enough. 

Without adequate staff in both your public agencies and your pri- 
vate agencies you are not going to do what needs to be done for human 
needs, and for human beings; therefore, in my judgment one of the 
most important things is adequate staff in your welfare agency. 

Senator Morsr. I am very glad to have that testimony. 

Captain, would you like to add anything? 

Captain Gipson. Well, of course, we are very anxious to see what 
the 30-day trial period is going to bring torth, because for ¥ years I 
have been in the Welfare Department in Washington and we have 
seen the need of the emergency relief or the adequate budget in public 
assistance the lack of which has put a drastic drain on the private 
agency. 

We have carried the pending PAD cases waiting to be approved 
and assisted by that agency, and these people bring to us not only a 
need for food, they bring to us a need for lights and heat and gas and 
furniture. They are the people with all the problems, they are the 
people with the large families, and they are the people who have the 
limited capacities for earning their living. There has been a real 
tension with us because we see the need and yet we are limited finan- 
cially to meet that need. So, today I am willing to do almost any- 
thing to bring about some results in this field. 

Senator Morse. Well, Captain and Colonel, would you give the 
committee the benefit of your recommendations or suggestions as to 
this food-distribution problem, to limit ourselves to the food for a 
moment here ? 

IT am glad you mentioned these other things because we found that 
in our observations not only is there food needed in many quarters, 
but such an item as shoes 

Captain Greson. That is right. 

Senator Morse. For youngsters to go to school, and are actually 
not in school because of this lack. 

One of the high school principals told us, out at the Thompson 
School as I recall, chatting with him, and he mentioned the shoe 
problem. He has a private fund where he helps supply shoes when 
he discovers that the youngster is out of school because he or she 
does not have shoes. 

That is just one illustration that bears out, Captain, your state- 
ment that food is not the only thing that is needed as far as the ma- 
terial physical needs of these people are concerned. But what about 
this distribution of food problem 

Now, you people, through the Salvation Army, distribute a great 
deal of it. I assume you can’t begin to do the job alone and you are 
not asking for a monopoly of the distribution problem. Do you 
have any suggestions to make to us as to how we can cut down this 
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time element in getting the food to them by way of having all the 
private agencies cooperate in what we can call a temporary certifi- 
cation of need until the welfare department can process the case? 
Do you seen any objections to that program ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Raner. I don’t see any objection at all to it. 
I think it can be done, I think it is merely a matter of working out 
the mechanics between the public and the’private agency, and I don’t 
think they are complicated mechanics to any degree. I think as long 
as surplus foods are going to be available to the rest of the people 
of the United States, if there are needy people in the District of 
Columbia they should have the same right and food should be made 
available to them. 

There are problems of distribution, there is cost in connection with 
distribution, but those problems are being met elsewhere in the 
country. I can see no reason why they cannot be met here. 

Senator Morsr. Now, in your work in these areas, was your view- 
point as to the extent of hunger existing in the District of Columbia 
not only among children of school age but preschool age as well as of 
adults. 

I think it is so easy for us to be focusing our attention on the chil- 
dren of school age that we overlook the fact that there are mothers 
and fathers that are hungry, too, as well as children of preschool age. 

What is your observation in regard to this so-called lack of food 
problem ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Raner. Well, I don’t think that there is any 

uestion; I think the fact has been proven now, if not before. I 
think it has been proven over the years that there have been hungry 
people, including children, in the District of Columbia, but I think 
that it has been more than proven during the past several weeks with 
this emergency food program that has been set up. I think that 
almost everybody that has been in touch with this emergency food pro- 
gram has been rather surprised at the magnitude of it that has been 
developed since it was started. 

On the other hand, there is probably, as there is in a lot of welfare 
programs that are done on the spur of the moment, some undeserving 
in that group, so I don’t say that the figures that you have are 100- 
percent adequate, but I would say that they are 85-percent adequate 
and correct. 

If food can be made, from whatever source, available to 
hungry people, then it serves its purposes. If the facilities for a 
school-lunch program can be developed, then I would say there should 
be a school-lunch program. You are not taking care of the mother 
and the father and the preschool children through that program, but 
you are taking care of at least a partial number of the hungry people 
through your school-lunch program. And if children can get one 
meal a day it is better than not having any mealsa day. 

If the school-lunch program can be put into effect, I think it is just 
one more adjunct and one more aid toward meeting the total problem 
of human need which in this instance is hunger. 

Senator Morse. I am so glad that you testified about the need not 
only for food and clothing and heat and light but for assistance over 
and above all that, and made your plea for additional caseworkers, 
because I remember several homes that we went into in which it was 
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perfectly obvious that the mother of the home had just given u 
perfectly obvious that the odds were too great, she was comnpletaly 
discouraged and broken in spirit and, yet, I was satisfied from my 
short visits in those homes—and I am not an expert in the field of 
social welfare by a long shot—that if she could get that help and 
encouragement, advice, assistance, education that would come from a 
social worker that could be made available to that home for weekly 
visits that we would probably be doing more for those youngsters than 
the food, important as the food is. 

We could be str engthening the home by that kind of service, and I 
am glad that you have stressed that because, again I want to repeat, 
I think we have got a personnel problem here, too, of supplying our 
welfare agencies with the help that they need. 

Senator Case ? 

Senator Casp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you say, this matter has been very well covered and I appreciate 
your additional support of the broad outlines of the testimony that has 
been given. I do not have any question except on this one point, 
especially because your organization is nationwide and the experience 
is so long. 

Have 1 you any comments that might be helpful to us in regard to 
this question of migration that Senator Clark raised? By that ‘I mean 
the bearing of local methods of handling distress upon the drawing to 
the city people from outside, from even less fortunate areas? 

Lieutenant Colonel Raner. Well, I am not sure; I don’t think I 
was here when Senator Clark raised that question. 

Senator Case. I am not attempting to paraphrase his exact words, 
but he asked Mr. Schiff this same general question as to the effective 
measures that we could take here on increasing the problem here and 
drawing people from even less fortunate areas, and whether, because 
of your practical experience, the wide national scope of the organiza- 
tion, you had any comments on that on the basis of your history. 

Lieutenant Colonel Rance. I don’t know that you would attract any 
more eas think they have already been attracted—I think they 
are here. I don’t think your welfare services have necessarily been 
the major attraction; whether our welfare services have been that 
good or not, I doubt it. 

I do think that people moving about is part of the American way 
of life. It is a necessity to a large degree in certain sections of our 
country. You can’t harvest the apple crop in Virginia if people 
don’t come from Florida to help. Your apples will go rotten. 

We encourage transiency by our way of life. You are always going 
to have the migrant worker moving about. 

As far as attracting people to. Washington because of more ade- 
quate welfare services, I would rather think they would come for 
other reasons rather than for that reason. I think they will come 
because they have a relative here. When they get here they don’t 
find that relative, therefore, they are on the doorstep of an agency 
in this city. They come looking for working opportunity. There 
might be some small percentage of folks that would come into the 
District because of the small geographical boundaries of the District 
bordered by the other States so close by that might attract a few, 
but I don’t think it would be an appreciable number. 
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Senator Case. I think this may have been suggested in the course 
of the testimony—something of a special program here because of 
the fact that Washington is limited as to the nature and extent of 
the industry that is permitted, that is the number of jobs. It does 
seem to me that here there is an unemployment problem of unusual 
degree among unskilled workers and especially—not especially, but 
including women. i re 

This isn’t so in my own State or in the cities of our State. We have 
welfare problems, of course, but is there something—may I ask this 
in the form of a positive question. Have you been able to persuade 
people to get out of here and go where they can find work instead of 
staying here in a depressed area, and have you run into that sort of 
problem, that is what I am really trying toask. _ 

Captain Gisson. No. We are, of course, with the problem of the 
seasonal worker and, as I said awhile ago, he is limited educational- 
wise to do anything more than that, but I have never talked with 
them in terms of going anyplace else. If they were established in 
Washington, at least for any period of time, I have talked with them 
when they have come in and been here only 10 or 12 months or so 
and asked them weren’t there more job opportunities in their own 
area or talked with them in reference to the factory States, but that 
is a very small percentage of those. 

Senator Case. In other words ,out of the larger number of families 
with which you have to deal, not the families in which the problem 
is caused by the inability of an able-bodied man to get a job. 

Captain Gipson. Yes; seasonal a large number is. 

Senator Casr. When you say seasonal ? 

Captain Gipson. I mean the winter months, the bricklayer, your 
construction trade. 

Senator Casr. You mean people working for union rates when they 
have jobs, or is this a nonunion ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Ranger. I would say it is your nonunion group 
and while some of them might be skilled, the majority might be your 
unskilled-labor group. 

Senator Case. Laborers in most of the crafts, even in the construc- 
tion crafts? 

Lieutenant Colonel Ranger. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Will the Senator permit an interruption ? 

Senator Case. Certainly. 

Senator CriarK. Is it not a great deal of casual workers, gardeners, 
occasional domestic servants, outdoor working in good weather, which 
there is none when the cold weather comes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Raner. That is correct. 

Senator Case. I wonder if there is anything we can do here to en- 
courage people of that sort not to stay. Perhaps it is nice for people 
to be able to do work in a garden or wash windows or what not, but 
he can do this himself. 

It seems to me that the community ought not to encourage people 
to stay here when they are forever only going to have work 4 or 5 
months a year. 

Lieutenant Colonel Ranor. I think you would find that the ma- 
jority of these people have been here over some number of-years. I 
don’t think that it is a big group that is here under what you would 
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term your residence requirement of 12 months. Most of these people 
have come here and had a job and have gotten out of employment and, 
of course, they are always hopeful of getting another job in the 
community. 

They have pulled up their roots back home and they have just de- 
cided to make their home in another area and I think res | their 
work opportunities, at least they think so, maybe are as good here as 
they are back home now. 

nator Casz. What I was really getting at now is that we have 
shifted from a question of people drawing in and staying here for a 
short time and so forth, rather than the long-term-unemployment or 
partial-employment question. Is there anything that you could, out 
of your experience, suggest in the way of improved efficiency in the 
employment service to direct these people to where job opportunities 
are better? That perhaps has not so much been within your experi- 
ence except as applied to individual cases, but it has occurred to me 
that we aren’t doing anybody any good by not trying to get people in 
places where they can work full time. 

I have no other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morsg. I think that is a very important point you raised, 
Senator. I am always interested in this matter of habit and condi- 
tioning. 

For example, not so long ago within 30 miles of Washington I 
brought an upper-grade, couple of high-school students, members of 
the family, to Washington that had never been in Washington and I 
discovered that the mother of that family had never been in Wash- 
ington, yet had been born and raised within 30 miles of Washington. 

You are dealing here, I think, with a very important —— but 
it is also a sociological problem of getting people to dig up their 
roots. They get habituated and you have great psychological barriers 
toconfront. They are afraid to move, they are afraid of the unknown, 
although their present living conditions are pretty bad and I think 
unless you can work out a program of migration so you can overcome 
some of these fears it is going to be pretty difficult. 

Has it been your experience, Colonel, that one of our problems is 
this psychological resistance that people have of changing their 
environment ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Ranoeer. I think that that is true with the great- 
est part of your population. I think there is probably a small group 
that are ready to go almost all the time and they keep going, and 
I think that is a different group than what you are speaking of. 

Senator Casg. Yes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Ranex. Of course, you have got another thing 
you are up against there and that is that this is their legal residence 
because they have been here the required length of time and for them 
to move—they are eligible for assistance here—if they go someplace 
else and work and the job gives out in 3 months or 6 months, they are 
not eligible for assistance, their residence is back in the District. You 
have got resident requirements. 

Senator Morse. On this point. I see Mr. Leach in the room and I 
remember Mr. Leach when we were down to his community house 
yesterday he was telling us about the plans they have for outings 
for their young people and, in the course of conversation, he was tell- 
ing about some of these young people born and raised down there, 
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apparently they have never gotten out in the country. Is that not a 
fair statement, Mr. Leach? They never got to any distant parts of 
the District of Columbia in all their lifetime. 

Mr. Leacu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. It is a very serious problem, I think, of trying to 
broaden the horizons of these people through experience and many 
of them grow up in these slum areas and die in these slum areas and 
never get out of them from birth to death. 

Lieutenant Colonel Raner. Most of these people, too, are your low- 
income and unskilled workers. 

Senator Morsr. Senator Clark, I am sorry. 

Senator CLark. Colonel, I wonder if you would be willing to hazard 
a guess, I imagine it couldn’t be much more than that, as to what per- 
centage of these individuals and family units we are talking about in 
terms of inadequate shelter, inadequate clothing, and not enough food 
are really either unemployable in the sense that they don’t have any 
adult member of the family who is trained or capable or healthy 
enough to hold 4 good job or they are unemployable in a social sense 
in that it is a mother with a small family who really shouldn’t go off 
and leave them and take a job. 

My question is, would you hazard a guess as to what proportion 
of the total group we are talking about here falls into that category 
rather than people who are unemployed and healthy and strong and 
ready and willing and if we could only find a job for them it would 
be solved ¢ 

Lieutenant Colonel Ranar. It would be purely a guess and it is like 
taking a figure off of the chandelier here almost. Your percentage 
would be different at different times of the year. 

Senator Crark. I understand. 

Lieutenant Colonel Raner. For instance, in your winter months 
your unemployment of your employables is much higher than it is 
during your 

Senator CiarK. Well, these are marginal workers, aren’t they ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Rance. Many of them are. 

When you get into your category of your mother that has a family 
and can’t work because of the care required by that family that is 
another group of people. I would hesitate to even make a guess as to 
what that was. I would say that group is less than 50 percent. 

Senator CiarK. But it is nevertheless a significant percentage of the 
total problem, is it not? 

Lieutenant Colonel Rana. Yes, I would say it is. 

Senator Crark. That is all. 

Senator Morse. Well, thank you very much, I am very glad to have 
this testimony and I want to commend you for the grand community 
service you are rendering. 

Now, off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Morse. On the record. 

I said at the beginning of the hearing this morning, Senator Clark, 
that I was going to have to go at 20 minutes of 12, we are going to re- 
cess until 2 o’clock. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be Mrs. Miriam Bazelon, vice 
chairman of the Public Welfare Advisory Council. 
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I close by putting in the record a very helpful letter that the com- 
mittee has received from Grace Greenfield. 
(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Senator WAYNE MorsgE, 
Democrat of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: I am so happy you took the time to have a personal 
“look-see” at Southwest Washington. I sincerely believe that every Senator 
and Congressman should have a personally conducted tour through the slums 
of Washington, which are located within ‘spitting’ distance of Capitol Hill. 
I wish that my own Senator, the Honorable Mr. Fulbright, and my Congress- 
man, E. C. Gathings, could find the time to take a conducted tour through the 
slums of Washington. 

Sure. We have the poor in Arkansas just as in Oregon. 

Although we lived, and some still live, in 2-room cabins, heated by a wood 
stove in the kitchen, we had the new plowed land in the spring; the clean swept 
yards extending to the cottonfields; the blue skies, the sun, the stars and the 
cottonwood trees which cast long shadows in the light of the moon. 

In our neighbor’s smokehouse hung a well-cured ham, from which we were 
allowed to take a juicy slice and a 10-year-old did not have to sell her virtue for 
a bag of food. 

We had the wild berries; the grapes; green apples for pies and bushel baskets 
of fruit—watermelon in season, and a garden from which sprang radishes, 
beans, tomatoes, potatoes, lettuce, onions, and turnip greens. Some kind person 
was always willing to give a package of seeds to grow, and we had room to let 
them grow. 

We had our country church. And from the steeple there pealed on Wednesday 
evening and on Sunday our humble bell, which was a signal to us to gather 
and worship God. There, we met our neighbors (2 miles away) and clasped 
the hand of friendship. 

We trudged 5 miles to school in the snow, but it was a glorious adventure, for 
even though our young hearts were set on survival we knew that the “open door” 
was not one open to sin—but an open door to hospitality. By many a fireside I 
sat along the way from school and dried my stockings, soaked with snow, and 
crunched the sweetness of home-baked cookies and, best of all, a glass of ice-cold 
buttermilk, fresh from the old-fashioned churn. I am fortunate, indeed, for so 
few children have these memories. And, most important of all, we did not have 
to sell our souls for all this goodness. 

In your tour through Southwest Washington, perhaps you saw many things to 
forget, many things to forgive. You might forget the whisky bottles you saw 
in garbage cans, but you will never forget the hungry, frightened eyes of little 
children. The startled child you saw hiding in the dark corner of the room did 
not put the whisky bottle in the garbage can. But, unless help is given, that 
startled child will someday, in some way, have empty whisky bottles to throw in 
garbage cans. For the way of sin is easy, the way of righteousness is hard. 

St. Dominics in Southwest Washington has been fighting a losing battle against 
sin for more years than you and I can remember. They have borne the burden 
of the afflicted. I am not Catholic, but I do know that the godliness of this 
church shines across the dark depths and breadth of Southwest Washington. 
I do pray that somehow, in some way, your visit to the slums of Washington will 
bear good fruit—baskets full of it to feed these hungry children; packets of little 
seed which will grow into iron, calcium, vitamins, and minerals for starved 
bodies and shriveled little souls. 

May your visit be blessed with all the good things from heaven upon this earth 
beneath. May the quality of mercy fall like gentle rain upon these small shadows 
of human beings which peered from their darkened corners like frightened 
animals. 

Sincerely, 
GRACE GREENFIELD. 


Senator Morse. The committee is adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the committee was adjourned to re- 
convene at 2 p. m. this day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 
Our first witness will be Mrs. Miriam E. Bazelon, vice chairman of 
the Public Welfare Advisory Council. 


STATEMENT OF MIRIAM E. BAZELON, VICE CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC 
WELFARE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


We are delighted to have you with us. You may proceed with your 
statement, ae any other comments you wish to make. 

Mrs. Bazeton. Mr. Chairman and Senator Case, the Public Wel- 
fare Advisory Council welcomes this opportunity to present this state- 
ment to your committee. The Council is made up of 12 citizens, ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the Commissioners. It continually re- 
views all aspects of the public welfare program in the District. It 
advises on policy and legislative matters. It enjoys the complete 
cooperation of our public welfare officials. 

On its behalf, I submit the following: 

(1) The Council and Department staff have always been aware of 
the woefully inadequate means provided for meeting the needs of our 
unfortunate neighbors. In this regard, they have repeatedly told 
the story to the District authorities and to the committees of Con- 
gress. 

The squalor and hunger which you have seen and which has been 
so properly publicized of late, have long been a source of pain and 
shame to us. 

(2) So far as the Department of Public Welfare is concerned, we 
lack the tools to operate an adequate program. As you well know, 
we cannot maintain even a decent subsistence level to those eligible 
for public assistance, and we can give no funds to those in need who 
are unable to meet our strict eligibility requirements. 

There is not adequate, trained staff to administer this program—to 
help recipients plan for a more productive self-supporting healthy 
life. 

In our protective and institutional services, the story is the same. 
Children, who come under our care because of neglect, desertion, or 
delinquency—and their parents—do not receive the services they need 
to become rehabilitated. So these conditions which cause the break- 
downs are not dealt with. 

More children are coming to us, more are repeating their antisocial 
acts. Our institutions are filled to overflowing. There are not enough 
foster homes and adoption services. Mr. Shea, who follows me to- 
day, has the figures to substantiate these assertions. 

Two years ago, our city’s leading professional and lay citizens 
representing public and private welfare, undertook a study of this 
whole problem of ainekedlk children in the District. This report 
was published in June of last year under the auspices of United Com- 
munity Services. I should like to submit a copy of this report for 
your record. 

The entire story is here—with most constructive recommendations— 
addressed to the Congress, departments of the District government, 
and to private agencies. 
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Senator Morse. The report will be received as an appendix to this 
record. I would also like to have the staff obtain individual copies of 
the report for each member of the committee. 

(The report will be found in the appendix, p. 325.) 

Mrs. Bazeton. Thank you. 

(3) It is perfectly clear that most of the problems of welfare and 
delinquency, which are so familiar to us all, stem from the disintegra- 
tion of family life. To deal with this breakdown, requires services 
beyond the scope of the Public Welfare Department. 

It requires a planned, coordinated program between all of the many 
public and private agencies in the community. We have been aware 
of the lack of communication and coordination in this regard. We 
have therefore asked the Commissioners to appoint a Board consisting 
of public department heads who have any relationship with this 
problem. 

This would include the Departments of Education, Health, Police, 
Welfare, Recreation, Juvenile Court, Housing, Corrections, and Re- 
habilitation. It may well be that representatives from the church and 
business groups and private social agencies should also be included. 

To give an example of the need for coordination: 

Many early manifestations of family breakdown can be detected 
from the behavior of children in the elementary schools. The schools 
must have orientated staff who will recognize these danger signals very 
early and will have the responsibility for referring the problem to 
appropriate services. Much later tragedy and cost could thereby be 
avoided. 

For another example: 

It is not enough to simply provide welfare funds for rent, if the only 
housing available is squalid, rat-infested, and a firetrap. 

Many, many more examples could, of course, be cited. 

In conclusion, we are grateful to those who have dramatically and 
successfully aroused concern in the shameful plight of so many of our 
families and children in the Nation’s Capital. This committee gives 
high hope that at long last constructive measures may be forthcoming. 

enator Morse. That is very, very helpful to us, Mrs. Bazelon. 

Any questions, Senator Case ? 

Senator Casg. I don’t think I have any at the moment, Mrs. Bazelon. 

Mrs. Bazxton. I will be here. 

Senator Morse. I think we will be calling you back when we get into 
a discussion of our specific recommendations in our executive session; 
ae you will be one of the witnesses I know we are going to want to 

ear. 

Mr. Shea. 


STATEMENT OF GERARD SHEA, DIRECTOR OF DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Morse. Mr. Shea, we are very glad to have you come to the 
witness stand. And I would like to have you proceed and advise the 
committee. 

I want to say at the outset that we are deeply appreciative to you for 
the great help you have been to us already, and your cooperation 
without stint on your part has been very helpful to this committee. 
don’t know of anybody that can be of any greater help to us on the 
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oroblem before us, now that we are getting down to the close of the 
ormal hearing, getting ready for consideration of the specific recom- 
mendations as to how to meet this welfare problem in the District with 
greater social justice than it is now being met. 

And so I want you to be very frank with this committee, and don’t 
hesitate to tell us what you think from the standpoint of congressional 
responsibility we ought to seek to accomplish. 

Mr. Suea. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

If it is all right with the committee, I would like to divide my com- 
ments into a few areas. 

First, I have a general statement which I think will answer some 
of the questions which have been raised with respect to age factors 
and with respect to low-income families; and second, I have a certain 
number of recommendations on which I have placed a price tag; and 
thirdly, I have tried to gather as much information as I possibly could 
in all the areas that have been raised in the testimony. ‘They may not 
be complete, but it is the best we could get together at this time. 

The problem of dependency in any community has multiple facets 
and is dependent upon various factors and conditions making up the 
community picture. There is the population composition, the char- 
acteristics of the labor market, and the basic wage scales as related to 
the cost of living in the community. 

In addition, there are those individuals who are inadequate either 
in an emotional or physical sense so they cannot compete with the more 
competent. In the inadequate group must also be included the so- 
cially maladjusted, the alcoholic, and those other individuals who for 
a variety of reasons do not or cannot assume their full obligations as 
adults. 

The District of Columbia has a population of 850,000 projected from 
the 1950 census. Distribution by age groups shows that the highest 
proportion, 107,600, are in the group from 0 to 4; another 140,000 are 
between the ages of 5 and 19. 

Complete figures are included in appendix I. By these figures we 
see that the child care problem assumes a considerable portion of the 
Department’s responsibilities. 

The United States Census Bureau figures for 1950 show that 27.2 

ercent of District of Columbia families have incomes less than $2,500. 
Gee appendix II. 

As far as we could ascertain, the 1950 figures show there were 384,000 
families making less than $2,400. I dont’ know of any information 
available at the present time. We have attempted to ascertain it from 
as many sources as we could obtain as to what the impact of this par- 
ticular figure is, whether it is up or down, we don’t know. 

Appendix IT attached also gives further information on that prob- 
lem. 

Senator Case. This is the figure for families. Have you any figures 
for number of persons? 

Mr. Suea. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Casr. Have you any judgment as to whether the families 
here would be larger in size than the average ? 

Mr. Suea. No, sir; I do not have any figures on it. 

The estimated annual cost of a city workers’ budget for four persons 
as given by the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, August 23, 1956, for Washington, D. C., is $4,530. 
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This is exceeded by only one city in the United States—San Francis- 
co, where the cost is $4,561. The city of Baltimore, Md., is 4,436. Ap- 
pendix IIT shows this figure for 21 cities in the United States. 

The above population analysis and tables which follow suggest that 
one probable cause of our child welfare problems in the District of 
Columbia is to be found in the facts that we have a large number of 
children in low-income families in a city of high living costs. 

The Public Welfare program in Washington provides in its serv- 
ices care or help to many different individuals representing many 
different needs. At the beginning of this fiscal year it was caring 
for 21,000 individuals. 

And incidentally, 16,191 of those on February 28 were on public 
assistance. 

For the children of the community it has an institutional and foster 
family program. There was a daily average of 762 in its institu- 
tions for delinquents during February 1956, and 278 at its shelters 
for destitute and neglected. 

As I recall, recently that figure has been over 300, and for a short 
time one day last week it was 304. And there were 1,271 in foster 
homes and private institutions, in 431 different homes in Maryland 
and the District of Columbia. In addition, it provided guidance and 
service to 1,340 children in families where the child remains in its 
own or a relative’s home. 

More than 700 children who are feebleminded are cared for at the 
District Training School, Children’s Center, Laurel, Md. And it may 
be of some interest to the committee to know that we have 231 children 
on the waiting list trying to get into the District Training School. A 
daily average of 626 were cared for in our institution for the aged 
and infirm. 

The Child Welfare Division is responsible to give protective serv- 
ices to families of children in which there is neglect; where children 
are in danger of becoming delinquent and children who are dependent 
because there is no one to provide for their care. Financial need 
alone, has not been a basis for either referral or acceptance of a case 
by the Child Welfare Division. 

To provide remedial and rehabilitative service to these families on 
behalf of neglected children requires continuous concentration of work 
on the regular and frequent visits to families and collateral sources. 
We have found through experience this service can be effective with 
caseloads of not more than 25 to 30 families per caseworker. 

Ten percent of the families presently receiving service from the 
Protective Services Section are known to have submarginal income 
and insufficient funds for food. These families were referred because 
there were other problems of neglect in addition to low income. 

For example, in all sections of the city there are 64 families with 
24 children known to Protective Services as families with submar- 
ginal income. The following information is known to us in regard to 
119 of these children. 

Now, as to family pattern. Living with both parents, there were 
10 children; with 1 parent, 18; with relative, 1; and with caretaker, 5. 

As to employment; 12 were full time, 7 part time, and 15 were un- 
employed. In only 1 family of the 34 are both parents employed full 
time. 
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Now, the ages of the children is significant. Forty were infants to 
6; 54, 6 to 12; 525 were teen-agers. 

’ Of the above families, 7 were visited by Protective Services workers 
on Saturday, March 23, 1957—which is the day, as you recall, the 
Commissioners initiated the emer gency food plan—to inform them 
of the newly instituted plan for emergency assistance. 

An analysis of these cases shows that 4 of them were in need of 
food over the weekend and were referred to the Salvation Army. 
One was a family with 9 children, with a weekly income of $56; an- 
other was a case of a young mother and 3 weeks old child living with 
nonrelatives. Three older children are under care of the Department 
of Welfare—in Junior Village, incidentally. 

Another case involved two children living with their grandmother. 
The mother had deserted and the fathers of the children were un- 
known. The only income was $30 a week earned by an uncle living 
in the home. 

The other case involved parents and three children. The father 
is incapacitated and can earn only a small amount each week selling 
papers; the mother works for $30 a week. 

Of the other 3 families—1 we could not reach on Saturday ; 1 needed 
only clothing; and the third really needed some kind of homemaker 
service. 

At present, approximately 10 percent of applications made by par- 
ents for placement of children for financial reasons are rejected. When 
these families have acute food needs we refer them also to the Salva- 
tion Army and to the other few resources for emergency aid. 

The program that renders help to the greatest number of people is 
through our public assistance division, Here through general public 
assistance and the Federal secur ity categories, we are caring for 16,000 
individuals, including more than 7,300 children. For this program we 
spent $646,566 in February 1957, of which $280,985 was local mone 

In area C, which is part of the Southwest section of the city which 
has created so much interest in the press during the past week, the 
public department expended $27,463 during the month of November 
1956 in public assistance. 

Expenditure of public welfare funds for other needs of children 
from area C are estimated to be $16,460 per month. 

Throughout all of these programs designed to care for the needy 
of the community there are certain lacks. which we have constantly 
tried to remedy as funds could be made available. In addition, there 
are certain other conditions in the community which are not now 
being met, and which may or may not be the responsibility of the 
public program. 

In regard to public assistance, the first fact that faces us is that we 
are not giving 100 percent of need but only 83 percent. That is after 
we figure the “family” s need based on our budget standards we have to, 
because of limitation of funds, deduct 17 percent. 

To pay grants at 100 percent of present budget standards would 
cost approximately $1,500,000 additional per year in local funds. The 
Commissioners have requested the Department to study the cost of 
100 percent grants and also to review our budget standard in regard 
to items included.* 





*For an example of a 100 percent budget for a typical family of 4, including a mother, 
boy 14 years of age, girl 8 years, and girl 6 years, see hearing, p. 251. 
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As you know, Senator, that has been completed and is now in the 
District Building. A preliminary report of the committee indicates 
that the food budget needs to be adjusted to current costs and maxi- 
mum rent allowances increased—which, as you know, was 2.6 percent, 
and the maximum rent allowance increased. 

And there is, incidentally, a substantial request for increase in the 
rental allowance in the submitted budget down at the District Build- 


ing. 

The situation in which most of our recipients live is deplorable 
and rents in the District of Columbia are high. 

Secondly, we have not had any emergency assistance plan whereby 
immediate assistance could be given in those situations which are 
acute. <A tentative program is now in operation but we feel that a 
complete program cannot be inaugurated until the passage of the 
pablic assistance bill which has been presented to the last four sessions 
of Congress—which, incidentally, historically has been in the process 
for over 12 years. 

The Commissioners plan to reintroduce this bill in this session. 
Estimate as to the additional cost of such a program is undetermined, 
although with closer coordination between the voluntary agencies, we 
fee] that it can be determined. 

There are also certain restrictions to our program which render 
some families ineligible. Some of these are in accordance with the 
Federal statute and some are by regulation. They are: 

1. Persons employed full time are not eligible for assistance. 

2. Persons able to work full time are not eligible for assistance even 
though a job is not available. 

3. A ceiling of $200 per month applies to the amount of the grant 
plus any income, regardless of the size of the family. 

4. The amount of a court order for support is counted as income 
in arriving at the amount of the assistance grant whether or not the 
court order is paid. 

Employment resources in the Washington area are reflected in the 
Labor Market News showing 644,000 employed as of January 1957, of 
which Government, trade and service provided 77.7 percentage of the 
employment. The program does not include assistance for unemployed 
adults if they are found to be physically able to work. Although it 
is difficult for certain of the unskilled to find suitable employment on 
a year-round basis, the unemployment program has not been a prev- 
alent one in the District and since there is an unemployment compen- 
sation program in operation, it has been considered that welfare funds 
should be used for those physically unable to work. Of the total of 
660,000 workers in Greater Washington labor force 20,000 were unem- 

loyed. 

While those workers who live in the District of Columbia represent 
less than half of the metropolitan area labor force, they include a sub- 
stantial majority of the unemployed. Unemployment compensation 
covers the great majority (probably 90 percent of District of Columbia 
employed workers other than the self-employed). It is difficult to 
estimate the amount it would cost the District if in addition to unem- 
ployment compensation, assistance were to be granted to the unem- 
ployed. 
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How many of such cases represent individuals or heads of families is 
not known. There are also the families where the wage earner is fully 
employed, but his income is not sufficient to meet his family’s needs. 
The public program does not supplement full-time employment. 
Whether this is the function of a public assistance program is a 
debatable question. Some countries have adopted a family allowance 
for such problems. 

The public assistance caseloads continue to increase and any relaxa- 
tion in restrictive regulations or addition of new programs and serv- 
ices will require additional social workers, investigators, clerical and 
supporting services. The extent of staff needs and supporting serv- 
ices will depend upon what part of the need it is determined should 
be met by the public agency. 

There have been innumerable references to the Welfare Depart- 
ment’s responsibility in the testimony that has been given up to this 
point. It seems that generally it is agreed there is no quick and easy 
answer to the problems of families in Southwest or any other families 
in the low income bracket. Many have been deprived, and are still 
deprived, of opportunities to earn adequate amount of money to 
provide for the basic needs of their families. 

Many of the parents are known to be unable to manage the re- 
sources that are available to them. Many have social ills as numerous 
and as complex as are conceivable in any set of circumstances. There 
is manifest evidence that the parents, in some instances, are irre- 
sponsible and may, in great part, have precipitated the very problems 
about which we are all so vitally concerned. 

The Department of Public Welfare and the total community have 
not begun as yet to feel the impact of welfare problems that will be 
placed on our doorstep within the next 10 years, Analysis was made 
of the population in the District for 1955, and it was projected to 1965 
for selected age groups. The projection is based on natural increase 
only without provision for migration either in or out of the District. 

he application of these figures must allow for current migration 
trends which include a large movement of white families with young 
children from the District to the suburbs and a smaller number of 
Negro families from elsewhere into the District. 

These estimates are based on population studies attached in ap- 
pendix 4, if the committee would like to look at them. 

For example, under the aid to dependent children program, the pres- 
ent number of children receiving that particular category of assist- 
ance is 7,344, and it is estimated by 1965 it will be 9,000. 

And the child welfare services, again related not to institutional 
care, but to protective services, presently there are 2,518, it is estimated 
there will be 2,950 by 1965. 

With respect to the delinquent children, presently Child Welfare 
Services is providing services to 1,291, and it is estimated by 1965 it 
will be 1,900. 

The Children’s Center and National Training School for Boys has 
at = present time 1,019, and it is estimated that by 1965 it will be 
1,275. 

"The District Training School, for feebleminded children and adults 
now has 682, and it is estimated by 1965 it will have 1,150. 
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With respect to the categories “Aid to the blind,” “Aid to the totally 
disabled,” and “General public assistance,” at present we have 3,268, 
and it is estimated by 1965 it will be 3,250. 

The District of Columbia Village presently has 641, and it is esti- 
mated by 1965 it will be 850. 

The old age assistance presently has 2,984, and it is estimated by 
1965 it will be 3,000. 

And in that chart also, incidentally, breaks it down as best we could 
to the white and nonwhite children and aged persons. 

Incidentally, this chart was prepared not specifically for this par- 
ticular hearing, but it was prepared in anticipation of a further pub- 
lic works expansion for the Department. 

And there is attached also, Reator, as you will notice, a little ex- 
planation further on additional charts of appendix 4, together with a 
narrative interpretation. 

It is my considered opinion that if the Department of Public Wel- 
fare had available now, in addition to the proposed 1958 budget re- 
quests, the sum of $2.5 million, a considerable impact could be made 
directly and indirectly upon some of the unmet welfare needs in this 
community. This $2.5 million, in addition to the proposed 1958 
budget, could be used in the following areas: 

(1) Increase grants from 83 percent to 100 percent—$1,500,000 for 
present caseload—which, as you recall, on February 28 was 8,551 
cases. 

(2) If public assistance legislation were passed or another deter- 
mination could be made with respect to regulations, emergency assist- 
ance could be granted and the estimated cost is $750,000.* 

(3) If the Commissioners decided on a surplus food program to be 
operated by the Department of Public Welfare—$150,000. 

(4) Additional staff to the Public Assistance Division both clerical 
and professional—$200,000—to assist recipients in self-dependence and 
better management. 

(5) Additional staff to the Child Welfare Division both clerical 
and professional—$100,000. 

(6) The Commissioners could consider the modification, wpon rec- 
ommendation of the Department of Public Welfare, of regulations 
regarding the supplementation of inadequate income on a selective 
basis. This type of. program would have to be carefully administered 
with adequate staff to keep current any situations to avoid any major 
impact on the economy and to avoid the stifling of individual initia- 
tive as well as not to undermine parental responsibility—and on a 
pilot system demonstration it would be $250,000. 

(7) The Commissioners could consider, upon recommendation of 
the Department of Public Welfare, modification of present regula- 
tions regarding assisting the unemployed employables upon a selec- 
tive basis. This regulation would have to be administered with ade- 

uate staff again to avoid developing attitudes of dependency rather 
than encouraging individual initiative—again on a pilot basis demon- 
stration, $250,000. 

In order that the $2.5 million might be spent wisely and carefully 
so that the maximum good is accomplished for persons in need, I 


*This figure, a typographical error in the original manuscript should have read “$50,000.” 
Corrected by letter to the subcommittee, April 24, 1957. 
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would consider then recommending to the Commissioners that the 
Commissioners consider the appropriateness of the following steps 
that might be undertaken : 

(1) ‘That the Commissioners consider the appropr iateness of direct- 
ing the Department heads of Health, Welfare, Schools, Recreation, 
and Corrections, and when indicated the Chief of Police, and asking 
the cooperation of the judge of the juvenile court, and other related 
areas such as National Capital Housing Authority, to meet monthly 
to discuss common social problems and to evaluate constructively 
and objectively and practically the best means and methods of meeting 
the ae eas of human needs. 

That it is my intention to request the executive director of 
United Community Services to meet with the staff of the Department 
of Public Welfare no less than three times a year with private agency 
representatives in specific areas—such group-work executive and case- 
work executives to discuss common problems that have the concern 
of both the public and the private agency staffs and to develop prac- 
tical means to solve the problems now known to exist. I believe that 
the function of the private agency goes beyond only ferreting out 
problems and then bringing them to the attention of Government 
agencies but rather it is to work cooperatively with problems that 
exist. 

I feel that the private agencies in this community should play a 
more vital part in dealing with the problems that are now known 
to exist. 

These problems and the attempt at solution have long been a concern 
of the Department of Public Welfare. It might be of some interest 
to the committee to know that as of this morning there are 300 de- 
pendent children in Junior Village ranging in ages from 8 months 
to 16 years, and I know that there are vacancies in private institutions 
caring for dependent children; and that there are also in all areas 
of public welfare caseloads far in excess of any standards estab- 
lished by the United States Children’s Bureau and at the same time 
there are limited and selective caseloads in private agencies. 

(3) Itis my intention, if it is agreeable with the executive director 
of United Community Services to discuss with private agency repre- 
sentatives any policy matters that are under consideration so that 
the benefit of their thinking might be taken into consideration prior 
to submitting the policy to ‘the Public Welfare Advisory Council. 

In these ways, I feel that there will be assurance that the money 
would be spent in the areas of greatest need. There would be a mutual 
sharing of concern involving social problems on a current basis and 
there would be increased opportunity for better understanding and 
acceptance of philosophy and procedures between public and private 
agencies which, unfortunately, have not been fully understood and 
accepted. 

The staff of the Department of Public Welfare and the Public 
Welfare Advisory Council have repeatedly pointed out that the prob- 
lem of dependency is insidious and expensive and apparently has not 
been as well recognized as the problem of juvenile delinquency. For 
some reason, we have been unable to interpret our needs for prevention 
in this area. 
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Beyond this, there is a responsibility which rests with the total 
community. It cannot be solved even if the public and private social 
agencies had completely adequate staff and money. It is a problem 
for the churches and the schools and every level of our society and 
every segment of the public. The parents, themselves, who are in these 
circumstances, have to take stock of the part they have played in 
creating and continuing to create some of the circumstances which 
are so incredible and intolerable. This is a long-range program de- 
signed to help those parents become more responsible and adequate 
persons. 

We have all seen manifest evidence of parental indifference, parental 
irresponsibility, inadequate incomes, and family deterioration. The 
total resources of our community on a neighborhood basis should be 
brought to bear now. 

(The appendixes to Mr. Shea’s prepared statement are as follows :) 


APPENDIX I.—Zstimated population of the District of Columbia, 1955, by age 


[In thousands] 
Age group: 


Norr.—From an economic base report prepared for National Capital Planning Com- 
eae = National Capital Regional Council by Council for Economic and Industry 
esearch, Inc. 


AppenprIx II.—Income in 1949 of the District of Columbia families by percentage 
distribution, United States census, 1950 
Income: All classes 


K 9 
_— 
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APPENDIX III.—Estimated annual costs and relative intercity differences in city 
worker’s family budget for 4 persons* 

















| 
| Estimated | Consumers’ | Consumers’ | Percent Estimated 
City | total budget | Price Index | Price Index | change, | total budget 
| October 1951 | October 1951 | June 1956 | October 1951 1956 
| | to June 1956 

| | i 
Atlanta, Ga___. ats $4, 315 2115.6 | 118.0 | +2.1 $4. 406 
Baltimore, Md__ tied. 4, 217 3110.8 | 116.6 +5, 2 4, 436 
Boston, Mass. - - ; | 4, 217 111.4 | #115. 2 +3.4 4, 360 
Chicago, Il___- i BE 4, 185 113.6 | 119.5 | +5. 2 4, 403 
Cincinnati, Ohio- -____- : 4, 208 111.0 116.3 | +4.8 4, 410 
Cleveland, Ohio.. ive seh 4, 103 | 5112.7 6117.3 | +4. 1 4, 271 
Detroit, Mich. --__- nupahes 4, 195 | 112.7 118.7 +5.3 4, 417 
Houston, Tex. --- ; ; 4, 304 | 114.8 6116.8 +1.7 4, 377 
Kansas City, Mo _- ti art 3, 960 | 112.0 *116.4 | +3.9 4,114 
Los Angeles, Calif. ____. b'Sé 4, 311 112. 4 | 117.4 | +4.4 4, 501 
Minneapolis, Minn. -___- etal 4, 161 | 3110.6 4115.6 | +4,5 4, 348 
New Orleans, La. ey ae 3, 812 | 5 109.0 6112.2 +2.9 3, 923 
New York, N. Y-__-- ‘ 4, 083 110. 6 113.8 +2.9 4, 201 
Philadelphia, Pa---.._-.. akta dl 4, 078 112. 2 | 116.8 | +4.1 4, 245 
PRES Be vo anccancunsucwee 4, 203 112.5 #115, 2 | +2.4 4, 304 
Portes, OPO cgi nn ccece nase 4, 153 113.0 4116.4 +3.0 4, 278 
Oe; Tees; Wn 2. Ud 4,112 9111.6 117.0 | +4.8 4, 309 
San Francisco, Calif............- | 4, 263 3110.2 117.9 +7.0 4, 561 
Scranton, Pa..-......-...- inwsivets 4, 002 5111.6 $112.1 | +.4 4,018 
Hi la it ipl i EAE Be 4, 280 5113.9 6117.1 | +2.8 4, 400 
Washington, D. C............... | 4, 454 $112.5 6114.4 | +1.7 4, 530 

| ' 





1 City worker’s budget—man, wife, and 2 children. 
2 November. 3 September. * April. 5 November. § May. 


Source of basic data: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Date: Aug. 23, 1956. 


Nore.—Prepared by Chamber of Commerce of the New Orleans area, Arthur 8. Graham, director, 
research department. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, D. C., ADMINISTRATION 


POPULATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; ESTIMATE FOR 1955 AND PROJECTION TO 
1965, FOR SELECTED AGE GROUPS 


The projection is based on natural increase only without provision for migra- 
tion either into or out of the District. Any application of these figures must 
allow for current migration trends which include a large movement of white 
families with young children from District to suburbs and a smaller number of 
Negro families from elsewhere into the District. 

These population estimates have been prepared by the research consultant of 
the Department of Public Welfare who based them upon data prepared by the 
Council for Economic and Industry Research, for the Economic Base Study of 
the National Planning Commission. 

The age range used for each program is that within which the great majority 
of its beneficiaries fall. 

















Total | White | Nonwhite 
Program i ID Ch cacenk.’ cocensiacnm or eae - Pa eaT PETERS 5 
i | 
1955 1965 1955 | 1965 1955 1965 
wa taegccigieiptecmmratararesipemas is iatiiacieiientasins sty eee |—— — ~ aoa wrptiontes eee fare 
Dependent children: 
Aid to dependent children ---.-- | Otol5 |} 225,000 | 323,000 | 99,000 | 149,000 | 126,000 | 174,000 
Child-welfare services. ..| 0 to 16 | 232,000 | 339,000 | 102,000 | 156,000 | 130,000 | 183, 090 
Delinquent children: 
Child-welfare services - ai 12 to 16 42,000 | 85,000 | 18,000 | 37,000/ 24,000| 48,990 
Institutions: Children’s Center | 12 to 19__..| 63,000 | 116,000 28, 000 51, 000 35,000 | 65,020 
and National Training School | | | 
for Boys. | | | 
Feebleminded children and adults: | 0 to 45 593, 000 | 643,000 | 309,000 | 319,000 | 284,000 | 324, 000 
District Training School. | 
Disabled and infirm adults: | 
Aid to blind, aid to disabled, | 45 to 64_...| 195,000 | 229,000 | 134,000 | 143, 000 61,000 | 86,000 
and general public assistance. | 
District of Columbia Village....| 55-plus- 144, 000 | 180,000 | 110,000 | 131,000 34, 000 49, 000 
Old-age assistance | 65-plus- 62,000 | 84,000 49, 000 66, 000 13, 000 18, 000 
All ages___._. és iJi4. 851,000 | 956,000 | 492,000 | 528,000 | 359,000 | 428, 000 
Younger adults, who seldom | 20 to 45 340, 000 | 273,000 | 198,000 | 149,000 | 142,000 | 124, 000 


need welfare services. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF THE EFFECT OF POPULATION CHANGE UPON THE PROGRAM OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE DURING THE YEARS 1957-65 


During the period from 1957 to 1965 the District of Columbia population is 
expected to increase by less than 10 percent. 

The labor force of District residents is expected to remain static in number, 
and the increase in total population to be concentrated in the lower income 
groups, particularly in the number of Negro children. 

An increase of 24 percent is projected for Negro children aged from birth to 
16. These children now comprise 92 percent of those receiving ADC and 70 
percent of those receiving child welfare services. 

Teen-age Negro children represent 85 percent of the District delinquents in 
training schools. Negro children in this age range are expected to increase by 
80 percent in the next 8 years in the total District populations as a result of 
natural increase alone, with an additional 10 or 20 percent from in-migration. 

The Department’s proposals for capital expenditures for children’s institutions 
will provide for substantially less than half the increased capacity indicated by 
the above figures. This will require a shorter length of institutional stay per 
child than at present, and a lower rate of commitment to which the increased 
case-work staff budgeted for 1958 will contribute. 

An increase in the older ages is expected both among white and Negro persons. 
Natural increase without migration would add about 15 percent to the white 
and 35 percent to the Negro population aged 55 and over. This is the age range 
which provides most of the patients at District of Columbia Village. The increase 
in capacity proposed for that institution is in accordance with the above rates of 
population growth. 

Adults receiving public assistance are not expected to increase in number in 
proportion to their increase in the total population. It is hoped that social 
security and retirement provisions as recently liberalized will counteract the 
effect of the increasing numbers of older persons in the District population. 

District Training School plans include new housing to provide for the existing 
waiting list of 225 plus an added 27 percent which would still supply less than 
two-thirds of the beds required to supply adequately the needs of a city the size 
of the District for the institutionalization of its feeble-minded residents. 


APPENDIX IV 


Number of persons receiving aid, service. or care from the District of Columbia 
Department of Public Welfare in 1957 with an estimate of the number likely 
to need such aid, service, or care in 1965 and for whom the Department of Public 
Welfare is submitting estimates of capital expenditure needs; by program and 
color: 


Total White Nonwhite 


Program 


1957 | 1965 | 1957 | 1965 | 1957 | 1965 


Dennees children: | 
Aid to dependent children 7,344 | 9,000 5! 5 3, 794 8, 450 
Child welfare services. _---- : 2, 518 | 2, 950 724 | 7 ,794| 2225 
Delinquent children: 
Child welfare services... ..............--....-..-. 1,291 | 1,900 258 | 2! , 033 1, 650 
Institutions: Children’s Center and National 
Training School for Boys 1,019 | 1,275 75 | f 1, 100 
Feebleminded children and adults: District Training | 
School 82 1,150 386 57h 96 574 
Disabled and infirm adults: 
Aid to the blind, aid to the totally disabled, and 
general public assistance.......... -| 3,268 | 3,250 
District of Columbia Village b41 | 850 | 
Old-age assistance “ae A | 3,000 














Senator Morse. I want to say, Mr. Shea, that I think your testi- 
mony lays it on the line as far as outlinin ‘the problem and making 
some recommendations that Congress ont to face up to. And we 
are going to have more conversations with you as we go ahead with 
the preparation of our report and recommendation. 
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Senator Case? 

Senator Case. Just 1 or 2 questions for clarification, Mr. Chairman, 
at this time. 

Do you have any figure as to the number of self-employed—I don’t 
have the page, but on one of the pages of your statement you refer to 
10 persons; in addition to that 10 persons there were the self- 
employed, but you didn’t take account of that. 

Mr. Suea. I do not have it available. I will try to get it for you 
for the record. 

Senator Case. And how about the number of fully employed with 
adequate incomes? Have you got any figure on it? 

Mr. Sura. No, sir. 

Senator Casr. Could you get some kind of an estimate on it? 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. On page 10 you list certain specific applications of 
this suggested $2.5 million additiecial: No. 2 relates to the situation if 
public-assistance legislation were granted. I wonder if you could 
specify what that means, the kind of changes in our regulations that 
would be desirable and would cost, as you estimated, $750,000? * 

Mr. Sue. Actually, with respect to public-assistance legislation, 
section 10 of the proposed public-assistance bill has specific reference 
to emergency assistance. That bill would grant the authority for 
the Commissioners to authorize emergency assistance in the District 
of Columbia, or any other determination could be made with respect 
to regulations. 

As you know, the present program that is being carried on now is 
being carried on without any public-assistance legislation. Now, if 
some other interpretation could be made with respect to the present 
appropriate language which would authorize emergency assistance, 
which would include advancing money to the Department of Public 
Welfare, then this type of program could be continued. I was think- 
ing, however, is that since the appropriation language is always sub- 
ject to a different interpretation, maybe by different individuals, it 
would be much more logical in the long run to have substantive leg- 
islation, which is actually what the public-assistance bill contains. 

Now, theoretically, apparently, because the emergency food pro- 
gram is going on, it is legal to do it in terms of what the Commis- 
sioners are doing. I am not a lawyer, but I presume it is legal. So, 
theoretically, that could be continued under some other form. But 
I still, feel in the long run, because of the variation of interpretation 
of appropriation language, the best thing to do is to get it into 
substantive legislation. 

Senator Case. Thank you. Now, that means that this $750,000* 
would be the cost of emergency assistance that you recommend pro- 
vision be made for? 

Mr. Sue. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cast. Emergency assistance. Would you define that ? 

Mr. Sura. This is about the way we would handle it. If a person 
came into the office today, and he could verify that he was a resident 
of the District of Columbia—-which is not very difficult to do under 
certain conditions—and the need was obvious, the Department could 


1 See note of explanation on p. 232. 
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issue the check at that particular time on what is termed “presumptive 
eligibility,” and within 60 days after the initial issuing of the check 
the Department would make the full investigation to substantiate the 
fact as to whether the need existed and all the related circumstances 
prevailed as they appeared to prevail in the first instance. 

Senator Casr. This isn’t related to the year waiting period for non- 
residents, this particular recommendation ¢ 

Mr. Sura. No, sir; as long as they could substantiate that they had 
been a resident of the District for 1 year, through rent receipts or 
telephone calls or some substantial evidence, of course. 

Senator Casr. This is emergency assistance pending final determi- 
nation as to qualification ¢ 

Mr, Suma. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. I don’t think I have any further questions. 

Senator Morse. Senator Clark ¢ 

Senator Crark. Just one, Mr. Shea. You suggest here an addi- 
tional appropriation of $2.5 million, in addition to the proposed 1958 
budget request. 

This is a question born of ignorance. What is the total of those 
requests ? 

Mr. Sura. The total of Public Welfare budget is now $12,566,000 ; 
that is, for all operations. The total public-assistance budget, in- 
cluding the Federal appropriation, is $8,053,000. 

Senator Ciark. Thank you. 

Senator Casr. This would be an increase of roughly, then, about 
20 to 25 percent ¢ 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Shea, what was the cost—what would be the 
cost. of removing your $200 maximum allowance now and have it all 
based upon need ¢ 

Mr, Sura. Sir, according to our best estimates, there are 40 cases 
now receiving over $200—rather, are entitled to over $200 ceiling at 
the present time. It appears to us that there is going to be on an 
average of 40 cases per month that. would need—that would benefit by 
the lifting of the ceiling with an average of $100 per month per 
family. So our best estimate is that if the ceiling of $200 were lifted, 
it would take somewhere between $45,000 ont $55,000 additional 
appropriation, because some families obviously wouldn’t need the 
money and some would need more. But on the average, that is our 
best estimate. 

Senator Case. Is that estimate that you have just given based upon 
existing 83 percent grants at the present exclusions, or the program 
that you propose ? 

Mr. Suna. No; the present. program. 

Senator Casr. Have you any comparable figure as an estimate of the 
lifting of the $200 limit on the basis of the adoption of the recom- 
mendations you make here? 

Mr. Suea. The best figure I have here, sir, is the figure that was 
given by the Superintendent of Public Assistance yesterday which is 
in the neighborhood of $100,000, that is assuming we broaden the base 
somewhat. 

Senator Morse. Now, there are 3 or 4 subject matters I would like 
to have you discuss with the committee. 
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One, give us your views on this matter of cutting down the time 
element and the time that the family applies for public assistance to 
the time that it is processed in your office. Some of the cases we 
went into on our trip showed that several weeks passed. I understand 
why that was, under the regulations you operate under, But what 
I would like to get your view on is this: What changes—first, what 
changes in the law are going to be necessary in order to free your 
hand so that you could exercise greater discretion in granting relief 
to families immediately after it 1s known that they need relief; and, 
second, what dangers, if any, do you see in adopting a more lenient 
procedure ¢ 

Mr. Suea. Well, basically, I think, to answer the question first, 
I think it is either the present interpretation of the narrative language 
in the appropriation act of being substantiated; to put it on a firmer 
basis, it is the public nceiaaialaaaiaian: Gecantie it is our best 
estimate that it would take approximately eight additional social 
workers with the appropriate clerical staff to back them up, to process 
the applications faster. And we have a very detailed report here 
which we could submit for the record, if you like, sir, as to the reasons 
for the delay in the application process. Basically, they are inade- 
quately staffed, inadequate space and equipment, and delaying policies 
and procedures, which is what I just related. 

Senator Morse. It is very important that that be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

(The report entitled “Reasons for Delay in Application Process” 
referred to above is as follows :) 


REASONS FOR DELAY IN APPLICATION PROCESS 


The basic reason for the long delays in the agency’s application process is that 
itis unequipped to handle the job expected of it. 

1. Inadequate stafing.—On the basis of 24% professional man-hours per appli- 
cation (averaging the time between quick rejections and slow acceptances which 
require 2 interviews, telephone checks on some information, followups by cor- 
respondence on other, filling out and signing of forms, dictation, etc.), it would 
have taken 20 workers to handle the 3,492 requests for assistance the agency 
received during the first quarter of 1957; in fact, there were only 9 workers 
available. 

Inadequate supervisory staffing makes a thorough checking of the quality and 
quantity of work impossible, and slows down those applications that are held up 
for review. The agency’s very promising project of reviewing applications by 
a statistical-sampling method, initiated on January 1, 1957, has been kept going 
at the cost of voluminous unpaid overtime only. There should have been 2 unit 
supervisors (1 for each 10 workers) plus the present section supervisor. 

Inadequate staffing in the Field Investigation Service of Resources Investiga- 
tion Unit necessitates written referral by extensive referral summary, because 
no resources Investigation Unit investigators are available to be constantly in 
the office to handle new referrals. Since between 50 percent and 75 percent of 
intake involves aid to dependent children cases, and about half of these are 
referred to the special investigators, and since no action on the application can 
be taken until the Field Investigation Service report is completed, this is another 
very material delay. 

Prompt starting of interviews depends on the prompt clearing of applicants’ 
names against the agency’s master file; prompt processing of completed applica- 
tions (i. e., assigning of case number, setting up of case folder, typing of control 
cards, budget sheet, entering in master file, street index, etc.) depends on con- 
veyor-belt type operation in which applications are not allowed to stack up in any 
one place. Since both clearance and processing are handled in Registration and 
Files Unit which is seriously understaffed, this Unit becomes another bottleneck. 

All new applications must be accompanied by a narrative report. The agency 
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is in the process of developing a form-recording process which it is hoped wiy 
eliminate much of what now has to be dictated, but it will never be possible ty 
eliminate dictation of correspondence and of some of the intake informatioy 
Since the transcribing unit is understaffed, and in addition, has to lend part 
of its staff for other operations at certain times of the month to other units, there 
is always some time lag, and often a serious delay in the completion of trap. 
scriptions. The detailing of numerically adequate staff to the exclusive trap. 
scription of intake material would be the only way to break this bottleneck. 

2. Inadequate space and equipment.—The space situation in the intake section 
itself, as well as the layout of the building relative to the processing of applica. 
tions are such that delays are almost inevitable. 

New applications are taken on the first floor, but the identifying information 
must be sent to the second floor for clearance against the master file, and must 
then be returned with whatever earlier material the agency may already have on 
the applicant to the first floor: The intake section is housed in four former 
classrooms that are subdivided by temporary partitions. This arrangement 
necessitates a great deal of walking between interviews on the part of the inter- 
viewers, who often have to page their applicants in the halls as the waiting room 
is too small to hold all comers on heavy days. After the interview, the dictated 
material with the record is sent to the transcribing unit on the third floor of the 
building, from where it must be returned to the first floor for checking and 
completion of certain forms before it is sent to the Registration and Files Unit on 
the second floor. Every one of these transfers depends on the smooth functioning 
of the messenger service which makes its regular mail distribution rounds through 
the building. 

Most of the equipment used in these processes is antiquated, badly worn, and 
inadequate to the task. The interviewing rooms are dark, without acoustic 
insulation, many without an outside window, none air-conditioned. The steps 
over which the staff travels all day long are steep, worn unevenly, slippery in 
places, and have been the cause of many accidents. There is no elevator, not 
even a dumb waiter, no conveyor for materials, no pneumatic tubes—nothing but 
a basket on a string at each end of the building. 

Lack of staff has so far prevented the integration of Public Assistance Division 
and Child Welfare Division files, so that in effect twice the necessary time is 
required for clearance of cases and pulling of closed records, as both operations 
must now be carried out within two separate systems. The lighting in the big 
central file room is woefully inadequate for the purpose, having been installed 
many years ago to serve the school’s assembly hall. 

The staff of the Transcribing Unit does its job on worn-out, old machines, re- 
quests for modern electric typewriters have been turned down. There are three 
types of dictating machines in use, which means that there are not enough of 
any one type to warrant an expensive service contract. The agency has ho 
copying equipment, which means that documents, etc., must either be copied by 
hand by the social worker, or on the typewriter by the secretaries. While this 
may seem like a minor matter, it takes a different significance when it is re- 
membered that in every aid-to-dependent-children case the birth certificates, mar- 
riage licenses, etc., must be copied. 

An important factor in all this is the effect of staff morale, which causes 
excessive turnover and low productivity, quite aside from the physical and 
emotional strain of having to work under great pressure with inadequate equip- 
ment in insufficient working space. 

8. Delaying policies and procedures.—The greatest delay at the beginning of 
the application process is caused by the fact that the programs are not adminis- 
tered on the concept of presumptive eligibility, under which aid could be author- 
ized as soon as the worker has reasonable evidence that the applicant is eligible, 
even though documentary proof may not yet be available. The Federal Govern- 
ment would participate in payments made under such a plan provided that eligi- 
bility is definitely established within 90 days in the aid to the disabled program, 
and within 60 days in the other federally aided programs. At present, final proof 
must be in the record before eligibility is considered established and a grant may 
be authorized. Thus, if it takes 6 weeks to obtain a statement from District of 
Columbia General Hospital, the agency is unable to move for that length of time. 

The greatest delay at the end of the application process is caused by the fact 
that the agency cannot write its own checks, but is merely issuing an authori- 
zation of assistance, which, after being preaudited, is honored by the Finance 
Office, which sets up only 2 weekly payrolls for public assistance cases, thus, 
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even after authorization of payment, an additional delay of from 5 to 10 days 
occurs routinely, over which the agency has no control. 

The provision in District law that applications for old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind must be notarized, is a troublesome and delaying feature in those 
two programs only. 

Mr. Sues. Basically, sir, there is nothing that I know in the present 
regulations that could not be met if there was additional staff and the 

resent interpretation of the law, the basic legislation would be passed 
so that it would enable us to handle the situation quicker. 

Senator Morse. You speak of the need for eight additional case- 
workers. We have another figure in the record of 18. And I think 
the recommendation of some of these social work agencies, Mr. Ware’s 
group, and Mr. Schiff’s group, is for 18. Why do you recommend 8 
and they recommend 18 ? 

Mr. Suea. I think, sir, there was a little confusion this morning as 
to what those 18 caseworkers were identified with. Actually the pres- 
ent appropriation that has passed in the House includes 18 additional 
social workers for child welfare who would concentrate on the areas 
of prevention of dependency, and the supervision of children after 
they have been committed to us and have been institutionalized; in 
other words, the delinquent children. Those 18 social workers were 
not identified at all with public assistance . 

Senator Morsr. So the 18 social workers that we are speaking about 
are what is needed for the so-called child-welfare program, and the 
8 additional caseworkers which you are speaking about will be needed 
in order to speed up the processing of the application for public 
assistance ? 

Mr. Suea. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Now, what is your reaction to the suggestion that 
I have made from time to time, and it has been most general, that we 
ought to try to work out a procedure whereby when one of the respon- 
sible people in the private agency notified your office that here is a 
family that needs some immediate help, that that help will go out on 
sort of a temporary basis until your caseworkers can make a check and 
evaluation of the case and process it under your regulation ? 

Mr. Sura. Is this with respect to a long planning program, or to 
surplus food ? 

Senator Morse. Long planning program. 

Mr. Suea. I think basically, sir, if some of these recommendations 
could be put into effect—and they are just mechanical in the sense of 
people getting together—with the basic acceptance and understanding 
of what the public-welfare program is, and having a much better 
understanding of the private-welfare program, I think that something 
could be worked out so that there could be a quicker exchange of infor- 
mation and quicker processing. 

Senator Morse. You could probably do that administratively under 
the present regulations if you could get your advisory group? 

Mr. Sura. Yes. I think, sir, as I mentioned in my statement, the 
last sentence, a lot of the answer to this whole program is the neigh- 
borhood approach. I think, unfortunately, they have lost the neigh- 
borhood approach, and as a result of having lost it here in the District 
of Columbia the public-welfare and the private-welfare programs 
haven’t been as close together as they should be. Actually, the execu- 
tive director and a staff member of the United Community Service 
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and our staff director have met monthly for the past several years, 
and they have gotten some mutual understanding hott: our pr ogram, 
but I don’t think we have reached far down enough into the operating 
help as we do in our own program. 

We know virtually what goes on in one of our own operations every 
day because we are close to it. But I do think if first there was 
bringing together of the public and private agencies in whatever gs 
ment of the problem we are all concerned about, then, after that ig 
accomplished, I think there could be a much quicker facilitation of 
the actual getting of the checks into the hands of the recipients, which 
is really the objective we are all working toward. 

Senator Morsr. I am coming to the surplus food in a moment, but 
I want to stay on this long-range program first. 

Some of these cases that we talked to on our trip where the mother 
said she applied for public assistance weeks ago, 7 weeks ago, and 
hadn’t yet obtained it, now assuming that you “had those additional 

aseworkers, that would at least shorten that period of time some- 
what. What concerns me is the family that one of these neighborhood 
houses has discovered, and they are satisfied that they are in need of 
immediate help, and they advise your office that they need immediate 
help, and you have got to process it; do you think this advisory coun- 
sel arr angement that you have dise ussed here might make it possible 
for you in those cases by administrative order to grant temporary 
relief to those families, if we can pass some legislation here that pro- 
tects you from a narrow interpretation of appropriation language, 
that you could handle it by administrative regulation, so that the 
word of the neighborhood house director could be accepted as sort 
of a temporary certification of need, and let the assistance go imme- 
diately and your caseworker analysis follow ¢ 

Mr. Suea. Of course, I think, sir, if we had this basic legislation 
which you refer to, plus the additional staff, there weuld be virtually 
no delay, because this ties into what I just mentioned to Senator 
Case. 

The presumptive eligibility could be almost an automatic process if 
they could establish two obvious facts, namely, they were residents of 
the District, and the need was obvious, and this factor of the informa- 
tion coming from the private settlement house or the private social 
agency substantiating the fact of need, with the basic ante in the 
staff, there wouldn’t be any delay, the check could get out and then 
this followup could be realized within 60 days afterward. 

I think the basic situation is, the legislation or this interpretation of 
the language with staff, that will get the check into the hands of the 
people when they need it, not 6 weeks later or 30 days later 

Senator Morse. Well, I think this is going to call for complete team- 
work on all of our parts. I think it is one of the worst things that I 
have discovered in this study, this delay factor; it discourages peo- 
ple; it places your Division under unfair criticism, I think. You 
haven’t got the staff; there is not anything you can do about it under 
existing ‘regulations; it provides an alibi for complaints, and I think 
we have got to cooperate with you in getting it removed, and in turn 
your agency has to cooperate with everybody else involved in this 
picture to see to it that when you get the notification of the need there 
is immediate response, and then a followup for a checking, because 
I think the important thing is to get assistance provided forthwith. 
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Now, on the present basis you have a report given to you by Mr. 
Leach or Miss Bouchard or Mr. Guinan, or any of these other civilians 
working in these community houses, and they say, this is a pretty 
desperate case, they have got to have food. Now, at the present time 
do you call the Salvation Army or the Catholic Charities or some 
other private agency to go and give them some food ? 

Mr. Supa. Yes. 

Senator Morse. What do you do when they say, if they say it—and 
I imagine sometimes they have to say it—‘We don’t have anything 
we can send.” 

Mr. Sura. Of course, in some of those instances, Senator, the 

ency workers themselves do something about it. They get some 
food into the house by their own dollars-and-cents approach. They 
refer them sometimes to the Vincent De Paul Society, and in some 
instances if the situation is so desperate that they cannot figure what 
else to do about the situation, they take the child from the home and 
put the child in Junior Village or in a foster home. But they do 
take action within the available resources known to the worker at that 
particular time. 

Senator Morse. But very often it isn’t only the child, it is the whole 
family. 

Mr. Suea. That is right. But of course Junior Village takes the 
child, and that presumably relieves the situation with respect to that 
child or several children, whatever the case might be. And at least 
we know that that child is taken care of in terms of its physical needs— 
which of course is not the way to do it, the answer is not to put the 
child in Junior Village, because unfortunately, as you know, Junior 
Village, despite its new capacity, is beyond its capacity. 

The thing is to get the families concerned provided with the money 
and the services to help them so that the child will stay in his own 
home, because we know very well that if we physically move a child 
it is sometimes hard to get that child back home, and it is much more 
expensive to have the child in a public institution. 

Senator Morse. I talked with Father McKinna on this point, and 
he particularly stressed—and I betray no confidences, because there 
are others to whom he expressed this same view—he particularly ex- 
pressed the point that we ought to get the food and the shoes and the 
clothing into the home through an adequate supply of caseworkers to 
work with the family, rather than to follow the suggestion that you 
say you have to follow on existing procedure, sometimes, of taking 
the child out of the home, in those instances where it would be in the 
interests of the child, to leave it in the home, and to get the food and 
clothing in the home. Do you share that point of view ? 

Mr. Suea. Absolutely. I think the only answer to this whole prob- 
lem in the long run is to educate, in the broadest sense of the word, the 
families and the children in these families so that you and I will not 
find the same situation that we found the other day going through 
these various places. 

Senator Morse. Now, I wanted to discuss a little bit the food prob- 
lem, and then I want to discuss the housing problem, about which we 
are all very much concerned, and which I am sure Senator Clark will 
want to participate in, as well as Senator Case. 

We have had a lot in this record about the handling of surplus food. 
Of course, we have now this emergency program, But separate and 
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distinct from the emergency program, again there is a long-ran 
program ; here we have got great quantities of surplus foods that ap. 
parently can be made available to the needy families. 

The testimony seems to indicate that you are not using these private 
agencies at the present time for the distribution of surplus food, 
apparently because regulations prohibit it. Will you explain to ug 
why your Department isn’t getting more surplus food for distribaaiad 
into these private agencies? 

Mr. Suea. Our Department, sir, is not getting any surplus food 
that would go directly to the families Our Department 1s getting 
only surplus food that is applied to our institution program. Now, 
the matter of surplus food is a matter of course for the Commissioners 
to decide as to whether they want in the District of Columbia—we 
have had, dating back until 1954, several communications with respect 
to the pros and the cons, and the information has been forwarded to 
us from various sources with respect to the availability of surplus food, 

I think that in our last recommendation, which was on January 8, 
1957, with respect to whether the District Department of Public Wel- 
fare would recommend a surplus food program, I said that insofar as 
we were not giving 100 percent of grants, that this is one method b 
which the difference between 83 and 100 percent could at least be ap- 
proximated—it would obviously not reach 100 percent, but at least 
half a loaf is better than no loaf. 

Actually I have had some conversations with Mr. Davis since his 
being here several days back, and as I recall his comments, it would 
be something that could at least facilitate getting the food into the 
hands of the recipients. 

He said first that the Department of Agriculture may contract di- 
rectly with the Department of Public Welfare. 

We had some question as to whether the Department of Agriculture 
would have to contract directly with the Board of Education and then 
subcontract with the Department of Welfare. But he said we may 
contract directly with the Department of Agriculture, which would 
eliminate one of the steps in terms of possible delays. 

He said that the Department of Public Welfare has to acquaint the 
Department of Agriculture as to how the distribution is going to be 
handled, and who is certifying for the families. 

These, as I give it, are pretty much quotations. 

Thirdly, the indication of criteria to be used for eligibility may 
include some modifications beyond those now found eligible, for 
example, the employed and the low-income groups. So if the Com- 
missioners and the Congress decide that the broad bases of welfare are 
going to be expanded, then they can always lower their eligibility. 

In other words, there is no conflict with respect to the hot lunch 
and food distribution program in the same facility. We raise the 
question if, for example, the Barney Neighborhood House now had a 
lunch program for needy children, and if, at the same time in the same 
building the surplus food could be distributed, and he said, in order 
to facilitate it, if there is a form—he showed us copies from other 
States—a form which has basic information, names, and addresses and 
number of members of family and resources, with a statement at the 
bottom certifying that this is correct information, that theoretically a 
worker from our Department could be in this room, or a worker from 
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the private agency could be in this room, and virtually right next 
door in the same building, I mean in the next room in the same build- 
ing, there could be distribution of surplus food. 

"Bo that the certification could be made in this room, and the surplus 
food picked up in the next room, and the person put on his way, which 
jsanother method of cutting down delay. 

He said that the Department of Agriculture does not contract 
directly with private agencies. 

He said that some food would be available within 2 weeks. Now, 
he didn’t specify as to what times. 

He said that all of the food could be available within 3 to 4 weeks. 

And following this conversation, which we had in person, he con- 
tacted me by phone and said theoretically it might be possible to find 
someplace in the District of Columbia—and he mentioned specifically 
St. Elizabeths Hospital—which may have a large supply now of 
surplus food, and that that could be loaned to the District, which 
could facilitate the matter, and it would be repaid after the 2 weeks’ 
period. 

He said with respect to cutting of delay, the form includes name, 
address, income, size of family, all resources, head of the household, 
must apply. This has to be certified at the bottom of the application. 

He did make a particular point that applicants who do not live in 
and cook in the home must be eliminated from such a program. 
Persons, for example, could not take food to a boardinghouse and 
given it to a landlord, is the wording he used. 

He also suggested as point 10 that some type of identification card 
be developed which would be available to the head of the household. 

He also suggested, finally, that a periodic checkup be recom- 
mended—rather, that the Department of Agriculture recommends a 

riodic checkup approximately every 3 months, particularly on those 
amilies that have employables or unemployed people in them at the 
time of application. 

So, theoretically, what we are trying to do is to facilitate the 
mechanics in the Congress, if the Commissioners should decide to 
have such a program, in terms of when it would be available, and who 
could do it and how quickly we could get the feod into the hands of 
the recipients. 

Senator Morse. Take me by the hand, so to speak, and lead me 
through your procedure. 

No. 1, the Public Welfare program does not include at the present 
time distribution of surplus food to needy families? 

Mr. SuHea. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. And you are not even doing that under the Com- 
missioners’ emergency program, that is a check program ? 

Mr. Sura. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. You just supply a food order, and they go and buy 
the food. The only surplus food program that you have anything 
to do with now is a surplus food program to institutions ? 

Mr. Sura. To our own institutions. 

Senator Morse. And you in turn get orders for that food from 
the Board of Education? 

Mr. Sura. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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Senator Morse. If you want something for St. Elizabeths, or fop 
any of the other institutions, do you have to draw upon the Board 
of Education ¢ 

Mr. Sura. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. And certify to them? And then make the report 
to the Department of Agriculture ? 

Is it your understanding from your conversations with Mr, Dayis 
of the Department of Agriculture that if your public welfare ageney 
should decide upon or should be directed by the Congress by way of 
authorization to distribute surplus food, that you could do it under 
the procedure Mr. Davis outlines ? 

Mr. Suwa. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. 

Senator Morse. And that would empower you to make it available 
to the neighborhood house and the private welfare agencies on the 
basis of their certification to you that such and such families, names 
and addresses are in need of surplus food, to be followed by whatever 
subject when checking your agency desires to make / 

Mr. Syea. Apparently that is what the understanding was. 

Senator Morsz. That procedure would be all right. 

Now, the key question, in my judgment, is this: On the basis of 
your observation of the food situation in the District, do you think 
that such a program will be socially desirable ? 

Mr. SuHea. Well, actually I think as long as, as I said before, as 
far as our recipients are concerned, as long as we are not giving them 
what we consider minimum subsistence, that we ought to give con- 
sideration to doing something about raising that by some method, 
Ideally, I still think, sir, that 100 percent of grants is the one situation 
that we should face up to realistically, either 100 percent of grants 
has some validity or doesn’t have some validity. 

We feel, based on our best, very careful study, that the things 
that constitute our budget, that we think are very minimum, namely, 
shelter, food, and clothing, and household incidentals, which Min 
mean nothing but toothpaste and soap, and things of that nature, 
we think that that obviously, based on our best judgment, is what 
should be available to the recipient. 

Now, of course there hadn’t been too much variation yet, at least, 
in my mind, as to whether this surplus food would be made available 
to every one of the public assistance recipients. We assume it would 
be available to everybody now presently eligible for public assistance 
in addition to those presently eligible. 

Senator Morse. I am coming to that. I am just thinking out loud, 
and I need your guidance on it. I am for the 100-percent. grant, but 
even if you had the 100-percent grant I don’t think you would have 
the food problem solved. 

Mr. Suea. That is right. 

Senator Morse. You see, what is bothering me, you have a store- 
house here of surplus food, and many public policy questions connected 
with it. 

Well, certainly one of the basic public policy objectives is to have 
that surplus food made available to needy people who can eat it, which 
means we have a responsibility, procedural responsibility, of distribu- 
tion. Now, I just cannot bring myself to believe that there is any 
social justification for the people of any community, whether it is 
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Washington, D. C., or Baltimore or Philadelphia, or Portland, Oreg., 
or any place else where you have needy, hungry people, and surplus 
food owned by the Government of the United States that could be 
distributed to them that would meet in some degree their hunger 
problem. . eat 

It isn’t going to give them a balanced diet, but it certainly is better 
in their stomachs than in Government bins—I am for putting it in 
empty stomachs and getting it out of Government bins, that is my 
philosophy on it. 

The obstacles are many, I know. But one of the chief ones, it seems 
to me, is that of distribution. 

Now, we have got a lot of private agencies. They have cooperated 
with us in the work of this committee. They are not anxious to turn 
themselves into distribution centers. But the testimony of the wit- 
nesses has been that that will help, they will cooperate, make it avail- 
able to them. 

We would like to be able to certify that this family and this family 
and this family could use some surplus food, send it m to some central 
office such as yours. That would be accepted as prima facie evidence 
that they ought to get the food. Then you can have your subsequent 
check after the fact. 

I can’t imagine any of them doing it, but if any of them started to 
abuse this, Mr. Davis said, we have got to have checks, I want the 
Department of Agriculture protected. But again you get back to my 
point, you have got to trust and have faith in dedicated people. 

Now, I think it ought to be distributed not only to the people on 
public assistance, but hungry people anywhere in the District on or off 
public assistance, it is better that they have it than it stay in Govern- 
ment bins. It is very easy for me to sit here and enunciate that very 
fine moral objective. 

Few people can disagree with my objective. The test is whether or 
not any objective can be procedurally carried out, efficiently, with little 
cost, because we get into the point where the distribution costs more 
than it would take to go into a store and buy the food, and then, of 
course, my suggestion falls to the ground. 

I don’t believe there needs to be any such cost. I certainly think that 
the Government transportation assistance, and Army trucks, if neces- 
sary—we used them at home to some extent—we ought to get this 
food to these people. And I want to get your criticism, don’t agree 
because I am proposing it, 1 want your criticism. 

First, do you think that we could with some change in our substan- 
tive law, some building up of a corporate program between your De- 
partment and these different agencies, and some increase in the appro- 
priation for your Department, that we could distribute a lot of surplus 
of food here in the District of Columbia to people that actually need it ? 

Mr. Sura. I don’t think there is any question, sir, if additional 
money is available—I believe I gave a figure of $150,000, that would 
relate to the refrigeration costs, if there had to be refrigeration pur- 
chased, and any transportation costs, and any repackaging costs. It 
also would give us staff for this certification process, which would 
meet the need of the Department of Agriculture. 

One concern I have, and this is a concern that I think we ought to 
think seriously about, is it physically possible for the settlement houses 
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to meet the Department of Health standards with respect to the stora 
of food? That may not be a problem, but if, for example, there would 
be X number of pounds of butter brought by our truck to the Southeast 
Settlement House or whatever it might be, this morning, and theoreti. 

cally all that may not be distributed—I know one thing we could do, 
we could send our truck down and get it—but there is : alws YS a possi- 
bility that that would break down some time, and we would be criti- 
cized because we didn’t have proper refrigeration in the facility some 
time later on. 

Actually, another way of getting around it, of Coun I still 
think meeting the need would be to have some type of such facility in 
the basement of the Public Welfare Building at 815 Rhode Island 
Avenue—that is a basement, and it is dry, and could be adjusted to 
the particular need. 

Senator Morse. It would hold a lot of deep freezes. 

Mr. Suea. Yes; it is a large senior high school, and the physical 
space is there, and that might be a possibility to which we might give 
some consideration. The “objec ‘tive would still be met, because “the 
service would be provided by the building we have under our control, 

Senator Morse. I will come back to this, but Senator Clark has to 
leave for another meeting, and he wants to ask some questions. 

Senator Cuark. A couple of questions, Mr. Shea. I know you are 
an old hand at this business and are well aware that surplus- food- 
distribution systems are in effect in a good many other cities through- 
out the country, and I wonder if you had an opportunity to make a 
study of how they do it elsewhere ? 

Mr. SuHea. Through a variety of ways. Some have what they call 
a food-stamp plan, which, as I understand the position of the Public 
Welfare Administrator, they pretty well favor, because it avoids many 
of these problems. 

Senator Morse. Do you favor a blue-stamp approach ? 

Mr. Suea. I think that would be much more preferable. 

Senator Ciark. This will sound like the undue blowing of a local 
horn, but it so happens that Philadelphia came rather late to this 
food plan, only 18 months or 2 years ago, shortly before I completed 
my term as mayor, and at that point our commissioner of welfare, 
Randolph Wise, whom I think you know, made a rather careful study 
of what had been done in the other cities, particularly in Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere, and we have had the system in effect for about 18 
months now in Philadelphia, and my understanding is that it works 
pretty well. 

It involved the cooperation of the supermarkets and the chain 
stores, who were very helpful indeed in furnishing services at. cost as a 
community service. It also resulted in their making available to us 
some warehouse space quite cheaply, which was excess warehouse 
space for them. It might be worthwhile to take the train up there 
some day, or get Mr. Wise down here, he might be able to furnish 
some suggestions that would be practical, although I know your 
situation would be different from our there. 

Senator Morse. Any questions, Senator Case? 


Senator Case. I have one or two questions, but I can wait until after 


you have completed, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Morse. Well, I have many questions, so you had better 
go ahead yourself first. 

Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have to leave. 

Senator Morse. Go right ahead. 

Senator Case. In the first place, Mr. Shea, this is just a question 
for clarification. 

On page 10 of your statement you refer to a figure which you 
introduce by a statement to the effect that it would come to a total of 
69,500,000. 

Now, I have added them up to $2,200,000 and then on top of that 
there was another $100,000 which w ould be your estimate of the cost 
of eliminating the $200-a-month maximum for public assistance which 
would make it, I believe, $3,300,000, I think for the year. 

I wonder if you could furnish the figure for us now or later 

Mr. Sura. Actually, Senator, if I may interrupt, there has been so 
much confusion about these figures that I am not sure what the figures 
are myself on this particular point. 

Actually, the confusion is that the $750,000? is the one that—well, 
that figure is tied in with the $250,000 figure down below, and so there 
may be some overlapping in those two figures. 

Senator Casr. I see. 

Mr. Suea. And I think that that is one of the explanations. That 
isthe only thing I can think of immediately. 

Now, as I say, that was the first figure—as a matter of fact for 
emergency assistance that was the very first figure that anybody ever 
gave me, the figure $60,000, Senator. So I said, “Well, I don’t think 
that can be that; I do not think that is a realistic figure.” 

So I gave the figure of $160,000 and then I get another figure, the 
figure $274,000, and along the line somebody else said that it would 
be $350,000, you know we had that mad rush on this food situation, 
we had an expenditure of something like $850 a day, and of course 
we knew that we would not have enough money to take care of that 
situation—well, in short, § Senator, I think that is what happened. 

Now, this figure, Senator, may well include some money for staff 
in addition to the ac tu: il amount of money for emergency assistance. 

Senator Case. For the record, I wish you would supply that, because 
there is a little bit of confusion on the total of those specifics, it comes 
out to more than $2,500,000. 

Mr. Sura. Well, I guess that is what happened; we can supply 
that. 

Senator Case. I think perhaps we ought to have that in the record, 
Mr. Chairman. We have talked so much about minimum assistance, 
the 100-percent figure, and so forth, that I wonder if you could, Mr. 
Shea, tell me—I do not know if this is in the record already, but if 
it is not, can you give us full information as to what that is? 

Mr. Sura. Yes, sir. We do have a detailed statement with respect 
to that, if vou would like to put that in the record. 

Senator Morse. Yes; insert that in the record at this point. 

(The figures referred to are as follows:) 


‘For clarification please refer to note on p. 232. 
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Bupcgets, PuBLic ASSISTANCE DIVISION 


The basis for budgeting is the Low Cost Food Guide for Families in Greater 
Washington prepared by Food and Nutrition Service, D. C. Chapter, American 
Red Cross. This publication utilized the Master Food Plan at Low Gost Dub. 
lished by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economies of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Quantities of foods were arrived at by use 
of recommended daily dietary allowances of the National Research Council, 

The pricing in Washington is a recurrent joint project with representatives 
of the Department of Public Health, District of Columbia, the American Reg 
Cross, and others participating. The procedure and practice followed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, was followed so that changes 
in the cost of living index would be applicable. 

It is our understanding that the results represent the low cost adequate stand. 
ard compatable with health and decency and not the minimum subsistence 
standard. It is the guide used by private agencies in Washington. 

To adapt the items for use by public welfare, certain averages were computed 
primarily to eliminate clerical and fiscal work on the part of the social workers. 
For instance, since assistance is not given to employed persons food and clothing 
for heavy laborers were not included in the average food allowance for adults, 

In order to arrive at an allowance for shelter, use was made of records of 
the Rent Control Office, then in operation, the landlord-tenant consultant of 
municipal court, National Capital Housing Authority and private real-estate 
agencies. Arbitrary maximums were imposed at the level where the consensus 
of information from the sources listed above indicated suitable living quarters 
could be rented. 

The major elements in the standard public assistance budget are food, cloth- 
ing, shelter (rent and utilities), and personal and household allowances, 

In order to stay within funds available, and continue to accept applications, 
different administrative reductions have been applied at various periods. Cur- 
rently the reduction is 17 percent. 

To arrive at the amount of a grant, the needs for food, clothing and personal 
and household needs are added up from the allowances in the budget guide as 
applicable to the individual! or group applying. To this sum is added the actual 
rent or the maximum, whichever is smaller. [rom the total needs 17 percent 
is deducted. Then income is deducted from the balance to arrive at the amount 
of the grant. 

There is also the maximum payment of $200 per month regardless of the 
budgetary deficit and under existing regulations the grant plus the income cannot 
exceed $200 per month. 

Senator Case. And also, for my purposes, include a comparison 
with the figures you gave with the Department of Labor figures for 
the estimated family budget for families of four, if we could get 
something on that that we could lay across that, for a family of four, 
it would be helpful. 

Mr. Sura. Would it be helpful to the committee, sir, if we could 
submit a copy of the budget that was just recently revised ? 

Senator Cast. That would help me, especially if it could be related 
to those particular figures that I mentioned before. 

Senator Morsr. We would like to have them at this point in the 
record. 
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(Documents submitted are as follows:) 


3UDGET—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Family of 4: Mother, boy, 14 years; girl, 8 years; girl, 6 years 


| 
| Present | Proposed 


Total... ...- See obBD ihe bate Ss whe Suet indy wet $177.00 $196. 89 
Total paid__- : ey P 7 ccgttoattaw’ (146. 91). 


elter (see (1), below) - . pet ; ail ; 61. 00 75. 00 
* Total except shelter - -- ete f : ded 116. 00 | 121. 89 


Food. Se ae eee ‘ al 2.00 73.81 


Clothing : 2s Bey eee Sat ai 31.00 
Personal and household e xpense as (see (2), below) .- ; 7 3. , 


(1) Shelter detail: 
Total shelter___- 


Rent - - 
Fuel 
Utilities __ 


(2) Personal and household detail: | 
Total personal and household ’ it eel a 3. 17. 08 


Personal care. - a aa = nia gel 1 | 7.60 
Household supplies on 2. 98 
School supplies -. x © eS tea 2 | 3. 50 
Transportation - - ; ha tales (2) 3. 00 


Percent of need paid (percent) _- ee . . 3 | 100 
Maximum grant__- > a a $2 BSARe te 
Special circumstance allowances..--.....-.--- 


1! Included in total. 
!No. s } 
‘Special diets, clinic, transportation, and telephone. 


Senator Case, Just one other question, Mr. Shea. 

On the first page of your statement in the last paragraph you refer 
to this 27.2 percent, w ith reference to the 1950 census figure pertaining 
to families with an income of $2,500 and appendix 2 breaks down 
the 1950 census figures. 

Mr. Sura. The 1949 income, yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. Now, that is 8 years ago and I would guess that to 
some degree that 27.2 is reduced now on ‘the basis of the 1957 income. 
I wonder if you have any information on that. 

Mr. Sea. I do not have any information. I understand there is 
asurvey being made by the Department now which will be available 
in, I think, May is the date, May 10. 

We raised that same question and that is one of the answers we 
could not get. Actually, [ am of the opinion, although this 1s specu- 
lation, that the 27.2 percent has been reduced because of the wage 
increases since 1949. 

Senator Case. I would think so, especially if you look at appendix 
2 which is a breakdown of the income, where you note that at that 
time it was 27.2 percent for incomes of less than $2,599, and 9.6 
percent in the group between $2,000 and $2,499, and it might very 
well be that most of them will be over the $2,599 figure. 

Mr. Suea. Yes. 

Senator Casr. So that would reduce that figure. 

I am not suggesting, Mr. Shea, that the problem is not enormous. 
It is enormous, but I don’t want it to appear any more enormous than 
it is. 


90692—57 
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Senator Morse. I would agree; and I would like to have the stag 
make a note also, and see if any assistance can be had from the Depart. 
ment of Labor on that. 

Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your indulgence, 
I just have to leave now. 

Senator Morsr. Yes. 

Now, I would like to have the staff do what it can to see if any other 
Government agency can be of assistance to us in determining how 
many people in the District of Columbia there are with less than 
$2,500 a year, at least people that are employable. 

Now, Mr. Shea, I would like to ask you a few questions. 

First, what would be the cost of removing the restriction on assist- 
ance for families when a court order has been entered but where the 
father nevertheless is not paying for the support of the family? 

Mr. SuHea. Well, again, we have made a study on that, Senator, 
and our best estimate would be that that would take appr oximately 
$200,000 now. 

As a matter of fact, it might be of some interest to you to know 
that the District of Columbia has done very W ell with respect to try- 
ing to get court orders, both through the juvenile court and through 
volunteer ar rangements by the Department. 

According to ‘information which was made as part of a nationwide 
study of nonsupport by absent fathers, it appears that approximately 
$175,104 projected over a 12-month period would be the base. In 
addition to that, that figure includes $161,052 through court order and 
approximately $14, 000 is on a voluntary arrangement by the Depart- 
ment with the father. 

Now, unfortunately, that study was in August 1955, at which time 
there were a total of 2,077 families receiving ADC; in February 1957 
there was a total of 2,266 families receiving ADC, which was about 
200 more than at the time of the study. 

If this 1957 is applied, we could expect at least 100 more cases and 
we, therefore, have estimated that approximately $200,000 would be 
required to make up the amount because of the unpaid support orders. 
I am sure that it is understood that a portion of the money which 
would have to be included in the appropriation for the Department 
of Welfare to take care of that payment adjustment would be even- 
tually—if it were repaid by the father then it would come back into 
the general revenues of the District of Columbia. This figure may 
be less or more than what is eventually recommended from the Com- 
missioner level; at least it is going to cost $200,000, based on this 
available study. 

Senator Morse. That document you have there will be a part of 
our record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Pusiic ASSISTANCE DIviIsIon 


COURT ORDER POLICY 


“When there is an order by a court that a relative shall make a payment 
to the support of an applicant or a recipient, the amount of the court order 
shall be counted as income, and deducted from the needs of the applicant or 
recipient, whether or not the contribution is in fact received by this appli- 
cant or recipient. In instances when payment of court orders are not received 
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py the applicant or recipient the order shall be counted as income only if 
the relative is known to reside in the District of Columbia.” y 
This was one of the regulations which was adopted by the Administrative 
rd of Public Welfare in the fall of 1948 to keep the program during fiscal 

1948 within the appropriation. It was the attitude of the Board at that time 
that a general overall percentage cut not be made unless other means to reduce 
the number of cases could not be found. Within this general purpose, the 
court-order regulation was proposed in order to bring the rules within greater 
conformity with law or with other rules, and primarily to grant assistance to 
cases of most urgent need. 

The language of the Federal Social Security Act requires that all income 
and resources be taken into consideration in determining the amount of the 
public-assistance payment. To change the aforementioned regulations on court 
orders therefore would require receiving from the juvenile court continuing 
information as to when and in what amounts payments were made pursuant to the 
rder. 
We recognize that this regulation works hardship in some instances. Inu 
interpreting this policy we have recognized that the family should not be 
deprived of assistance if the circumstances are beyond the control of the man. 
If, for example, the man is imprisoned or hospitalized or otherwise unable 
to work because of verified illness or disablement, the amount of the court 
order is not deducted during the period the sentence is being served or 
during the period the man is otherwise unable to work. Nonpaid court orders 
are not counted as income if the relative ordered to support is known by the 
agency to be living outside the District of Columbia. 

When a bench warrant is issued, although the court order is still in effect, 
assistance is granted in individual cases of hardship upon administrative 
determination that such a condition exists. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, ADMINISTRATION 


Support by absent fathers, District of Columbia 


| Number | Number | Amount 
of fami- | receiving} ofsup- | Amount! Differ- Differ- 
Status of father with regard to support | lies with| contri- | port or- | paid in | ence per | ence per 
| father | bution | dered or| month month year 
| absent agreed to | 


Total adit) QM 350 | $20,174 | $14,582 | $14,502] $175,104 


ee | | 


23, 897 10, 476 13, 421 161, 052 


Support ordered by court__- 446 | 230 | 
5, 277 4,106} 1,171 14, 052 


Support agreed to without court contact __| 120 
Percentages: Total | 100.0 | 29.4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


100.0 50.0 | 





51.6} 1000; 438] 


81.1 | 100. 0 77.8 








Norg.—In the study month, August 1955, a total of 2,077 families received aid to dependent children. 
Afather was absent in 1,190, or 57.3 percent. Absence was due to estrangement, defined as follows: (1) Di- 
vorce or annulment, (2) separation with judicial decree, (3) separation by mutual consent without judicial 
decree, (4) desertion, (5) father not married to mother. 

In February 1957 a total of 2,266 families received aid to dependent children, which is about 200 more than 

study month. If the 57 percent is applied, we can expect that at least 100 more cases will include 
absent fathers. We estimate that approximately $200,000 would be required to make up the amount that is 
deducted from aid to dependent children grants, because of these unpaid support agreements. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
District oF COLUMBIA, ADMINISTRATION, 
January 10, 1957. 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATION No. 4.12.1 


Subject: Support by absent fathers. 
As of this date the following policy which regulates eligibility determination 


of the mother and the children in aid-to-dependent children cases, as related 
to the support by absent fathers, is hereby established. 
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COURT ACTION 






The mother is not required to apply to the court for support until a full effort 
has been made by her and by the agency to locate and interview the father 
regarding support and paternal responsibility. Ill-considered legal action by 
the mother may result in additional strain in the relationship, or may force a 
separation between the father and his family. 

Even though the father may be contributing by court order, he is responsibje 
for getting in touch with the agency, or, if he fails to do this, the agency js 
responsible for establishing a relationship with him. 

It shall be a condition of eligibility that the mother shall be required to apply 
to the courts for the purpose of obtaining judicial action for the support of the 
child, or, when appropriate, for determining the paternity of the child, unless 
one of the following conditions exist: 

1. The father is already contributing and enters into a properly executed 
written agreement to contribute and abides by such agreement. 

2. The father, although not contributing, is willing to enter into a properly 
executed writen agreement to contribute, and abides by such agreement. 

3. Official court action in the form of a court order or consent order has 
already been taken and the full amount of support ordered is being paid, 
When the agency has information that the financial resources of the man 
have changed or that he is in fact contributing more than the amount of 
the court order, the facts as to the man’s financial ability to contribute 
shall be reported in writing to the court. 

4. When there is a divorce decree or legal separation and the support 
agreement is being carried out. 

5. The agency has evidence that the father is physically or mentally unable 
to work, or is in an institution. 

6. Legal action is not possible. 

GerArp M. SHea, 
Director of Public Welfare. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ADMINISTRATION, 
January 1, 1955. 


DEPARTMENTAL REGULATION No. 4.12 





Subject: Parental support or care—Deprivation. 


All existing policies dealing with deprivation of parental support or care be- 
cause of continued absence from the home are hereby rescinded and the follow- 
ing substituted in lieu thereof. 

Verification of deprivation of parental support or care.—Both the Social Secu- 
rity Act and the District of Columbia Aid to Dependent Children Act define a 
“dependent child” as a needy child who has been deprived of parental support 
or care by reason of death, continued absence from the home, or physical or 
mental incapacity. This provision requires that both “need” and “deprivation 
of parental support or care” exist in each case without regard to whether one 
condition results from the other. These laws make no distinction between le 
gitimate and illegitimate birth. 

1. Children living with both natural parents.—Children may be included 
when living with their natural mother and father, if they are deprived of paren- 
tal support or care by reason of the incapacity of either parent, provided they 
are otherwise eligible. 

2. Children living with one natural parent.—Children may be included when 
deprived of support or care by reason of the death or continued absence of the 
other parent, provided they are otherwise eligible. 

3. Legally adopted children—Legally adopted children are included on the 
same basis as children living with one or both natural parents, if they are de 
prived of support or care by reason of the death, incapacity, or continued ab- 
sence of either parent, provided they are otherwise eligible. 

4, Children living with a stepparent.—Children may be included when they 
are living in the homes of stepparents, on the same basis as children living in 
the home of natural parents, if they are deprived of support or care by reason 
of the death, incapacity, or continued absence of either parent, provided they 
are otherwise eligible. 
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5. Children living in the home of common-law parents.—The law of this juris- 
diction recognizes common-law relationships. To be capable of forming a com- 
mon-law relationship, the parties must be single or free from any previous mar- 
riage. Children living in the home of common-law parents are included on the 
game basis as children of natural parents if they are deprived of support or care 
py reason of the death, incapacity, or continued absence of either parent, pro- 
yided they are otherwise eligible. 

6. Children living in the home with their mother and a man other than her 
pusband.—Children are ineligible whose mother associates with a man in a rela- 
tionship similar to that of husband and wife, and the mother, her children, and 
such man live in a family setting, regardless of whether such man is the father of 
the children. 

If the parties contend that the man’s presence in the home results from some 

»of business arrangement, they will be expected to show that the business ar- 
rangement is sufficient justification for his being there. For example, a man who 
claims to be a boarder should be able to establish that he actually pays board 
and pays an amount sufficient for the mother to realize some profit. While board- 
ing among people of low income does not always include the arrangements for a 
separate room for the sole use of the boarder, the absence of this arrangement 
jn combination with inadequate evidence that the man pays board or puys suffi- 
cient board for the mother to realize a profit would tend to increase the doubt 
that the supposed business arrangement is the only reason for a man being in 
the home. 

In general, unless the business arrangement is one that is clearly profitable to 
the mother and one which would be carried on only by having the man live in 
the home, it will be assumed that the so-called business arrangement is not the 
only reason for the man’s being in the home. For her own sake and the sake 
of her children, the mother has a stake in protecting her reputation. If she 
seems to be risking her reputation in a business arrangement of meager or doubt- 
ful profitability, or if the contention that the business arrangement necessitates 
the man’s living in the home is implausible, such circumstances will tend to sup- 
port a conclusion that the relationship which exists is other than a business 
relationship. 

7. Children living in the home with their mother when there is no clear disasso- 
ciation from the normal family relationship.—Children are ineligible whose 
mother associates with a man in a relationship similar to that of husband and 
wife and the man continues a relationship with the children similar to that of 
father and child, regardless of whether such man lives in the home. 

Such cases include “separations of convenience” and separations for the pur- 
pose of becoming eligible for public assistance. The latter may exist because of 
the departmental ruling against supplementing full-time earnings. 

Dissociation from the normal family relationship does not exist when the 
man is absent for the ordinary affairs of living, such as going elsewhere for work 
or going away to attend to business, or to look after other people. Dissociation 
does not exist solely because the parent rents or has living quarters available 
at another address or is supporting by court order. 

On the other hand, visits of an absent parent to the home to see the child or 
his contribution to the support of the child would not necessarily affect eligibility 
on the basis of deprivation of parental support or eare. 

In determining the eligibility of the children included in item 7, the exercise 
of parental control and guidance by the relative rather than the physical presence 
of the relative in the home is the important factor to be considered. 

The fact of dissociation or absence must be developed from the social in- 
vestigation as a whole, including information from reliable sources as well as 
any pertinent legal records, whatever may be the legal status of the family rela- 
tionship as shown by records. The facts which are significant will vary between 
cases, 

The following criteria are suggested for the guidance of staff: 

(a) Interest in the family and attitude toward the children. The father 
may inform the agency that he is interested in his family and is supporting 
them to the best of his ability, even though his income is insufficient to meet 
the needs of the family. (This situation would have to be considered as 
supplementation of the income of an employable person, which is contrary 
to regulation. ) 

(b) If the record shows the parents to be incompatible, but the father 
visits the home and maintains an interest in the children, as well as con- 
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tributes to their support, then the children are not deprived of parentg) 
support or care. 

(c) If the mother affords the privileges of a husband to a man and there 
is a continuing relationship. 

Evidence of such a relationship may be: 

(1) frequent visits in the home or elsewhere ; 

(2) repeated pregnancy by the same man; 

(3) joint charge or bank accounts or privilege of mother to charge 
to man’s account ; 

(4) joint purchases ; 

(5) substantial gifts to the family; 

(6) address of the family given as man’s residence to third person, 
or driver’s license ; 

(7) purchases on installment if delivery is to be made to mother’s 
address or arrangement for future bills for unpaid balance to be sent 
to mother’s address ; 

(8) declaration of children and/or mother as the dependents of 
the man for income-tax purposes (form W-4). 

(d@) Response in time of crisis, such as coming to the home to care for 
the children when the mother is ill, or, when the family is evicted finding 
living quarters and arranging moving. 

8. Children whose mother maintains a conjugal relationship with a man who 
is not living in the home——When there is a clear dissociation from the normal 
family relationships as defined under number 7 above, the mother and/or the 
child shall if otherwise eligible receive aid to dependent children. 

All resources and possibility of support from the man concerned must be 
clarified and determined with regard to the grant of assistance. A child, or 
children, born of a previous marriage or relationship may be eligible to receive 
aid to dependent children on the basis of the death, absence, or incapacity, of 
their own father or fathers. 

All resources available to the mother of the children born of a previous 
marriage or relationship must be determined or clarified before need can be 
established. 

GERARD M. SHEA, 
Director of Public Welfare. 

Senator Morsr. Now, Mr. Shea, let us dwell on this restriction so 
that the record will be thoroughly clear. 

As I understand it, if the father has, say, seven youngsters and a 
support order is entered and the father is not heard from and does 
not pay the order, does not pay the amount called for in the order, and 
if that mother goes down to your office and asks for public assistance, 
then she is denied because there is a court order and she cannot get 
any assistance. That is correct; isn’t it? 

Mr. Sura. No. No, Senator Morse, she gets assistance in the 
amount of the difference between what the court order is supposed to 
provide, what she is supposed to get from the court order and what 
she needs. 

In other words, if the court order says that the father is supposed 

9 * 
to pay $50 and she needs $100, then she gets $50. 

Senator Morse. But she does not get anything from the deserting 
husband, take that as a hypothetical, so here you have a family with 
7 youngsters struggling along on $50. 

But on the other hand, if the husband was dead, and that is my 
second hypothetic, 7 youngsters and the widow went down, she might 
get $200? 

Mr. Suea. That is right. 

Senator Morse. What is the theory behind a restriction like that! 

Mr. Sura. Actually, Senator, the only basis for such a recommenda- 
tion, sir, is the budget factor. 
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Senator Morse. That is to say you have got so much money to divide 
up so you put this restriction on in the hope, I should imagine, that 
it might have some inducement on the part of the husband or the 
relatives of the family or the wife herself could do a more ardent job 
in getting the father to pay up his obligations and to maintain his 
responsibilities / Ty oe 

Mr. Suea. Actually, historically, that regulation dates back to 1948. 
It was then ordered by the Administrative Board of Public Welfare 
which existed at that time, in order to keep within the program for the 
fiscal year 1948 appropriation, so it only related to the lack of money. 
It did not relate to any philosophy or anything else, any other desire 
or position on the part of the Department. 

Senator Morse. And I understand that it has the effect, however, 
of being a very arbitrary discrimination on certain youngsters just 
because they happen to have a deserting father instead of a dead 
father ? 

Mr. Suea. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Now, we have heard a lot about these restrictions— 
not critical, you understand, and you have explained all of them very 
well, but we have heard a lot about them. 

Now, give me another restriction which we have to impose under 
existing practices or under existing law. 

Suppose you have got a house with seven children in it with a 
husband and he is employable but he does not want to work. Suppose 
that his wife goes down and says, “You see, I need help.” And you 
say, “Well, what about John, your husband?” And she says, “Well, 
you know the trouble with John is that he does not want to work.” 


Does that restriction apply! 
if h 


Mr. Suea. Yes, sir; 
are ineligibles. 

Now, again, that is a regulation. There is nothing in substantive 
law and nothing in the appropriation language. 

In order to take care of that type of a situation, of course, you have 
to take it across the board. You cannot limit it to this person and not 
give it to the next person. 

Senator Morse. It is due to limitations of funds. 

So maybe it will do some good to deny those families any public 
assistance if the father could work but won’t work, but there could 
be a quandary if the family across the street where they have 7 chil- 
dren but. where the father is an invalid, totally disabled and he can- 
not work, that family can get the public assistance, but the family 
with the good-for-nothing father goes hungry ? 

Mr. Suga. That is, of course, the whole problem of the supple- 
mentation of inadequate income on an individual who is able to work 
but will not work—and if he were to work, Senator, you must remem- 
ber that he still may not make enough. But even under the present 
regulations, it is, again, Senator, related to a budget factor. 

Senator Morsr. Now, let me go into my third hypothetical. 

Let us take another illustration now of the sins of the father being 
visited upon the children. 

Suppose we take a situation where you have a family where the 
mother and father are separated and nobody knows where the father 
is, but she takes in another man. She has seven children by the first 
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marriage. Now, then, she goes down to your office and the caseworker 
looks into the case. There is no public assistance since she has got 4 
man in the house that could work, or, maybe even if he is wor king he 
pays nothing for the kids. 

Mr. SHEA. That, again, Senator, is what is referred to as the Jany- 
ary 1955 policy. 

Actually, this policy, I must has been worked on harder by 
the Department of Public Welfare eth in anything I have known in the 
past 7 years. And actually the staff of the Department of Public 
Assistance is searching for some guideline in the situation. The De- 
partment is concerned because of the tremendous increases in the 
load, since assistance was not being given to the low-income families 
or to the unemployed employables, and it was considered equitable 
that step-parents, or common-law parents, which is virtually the case 
in these par ene or other individuals were acting as heads of house- 
holds, or who are assuming responsibilities of the he: id of a household. 
we feel that he sini | assume those same responsibilities as the real 
head of the household, basically, and we try to develop within the 
framework of the home a sense of parental responsibility. 

Now, there are certain instances where certain of these so-called 
paramours, and I think we had a good example of that in our tour 
recently, where that paramour really is providing whatever stability, 
whatever love, whatever income there is in that house—in other words, 
he is doing a pretty good job and basically we have felt that these 
other factors that were mentioned—we thought that this was a method 
of trying to develop, however questionable the whole situation was, 
we were trying to develop a sense of family life in the home. 

If there was a man and he was not the father, but he was a man 
and he was working and he brought in a pretty good income and he 
was providing whatever love and concern for the family that there 
was in that house, through his efforts, we felt that that was a method 
of trying to develop a pattern that would stand up in the situation, 

Now, actually, it is a philosophical question. I realize there are 
a great number of differences, but as far as we can see, that is one 
of the reasons for initi: iting this policy. It is not a policy that is 
completely defensible one way or the other, but it is the result, 1 
think, of our best judgment. 

Senator Morse. Now, dealing with these various restrictions for 
denying public assistance, w ould it be fair to s: ay one of the considera- 
tions was that you impose them because you thought that they would 
have a sort of coercive effect on the adults in the family, sort of a 
penalizing effect, if you put up a penalty here, if everybody was 
subjected to a penalty unless they comply with the requirements of 
these restrictions; is that one of the purposes ? 

Mr. Suea. No, sir; I don’t think we have any negative thinking 
with respect to that, Senator. We thought it was part of the ap- 
proach of creating a sense of responsibility with respect to those 
individuals who were in these family situations. 

We were dealing with a very difficult and very unexplored are: 
with respect to this problem in the District of Columbia, and it was 
our best judgment that this was a method to try to develop among 
the families known to us, some standards that were known and 
accepted by the community. 
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Senator Morse. All right now, Mr, Shea, if I may recall our tour, 
as L recall the facts in one of the cases, with no reference to the name, 
it was the case of the 38-year-old woman that had 17 children, 14 
of them still alive; but 1 of those children, a daughter, had already 
had 2 children of her own in this household, and that made 16 chil- 
dren and 2 adults and no man, as I recall, no father at all at the 
present time. : 

Now, what public assistance does that family get ? 

Mr. Sura. That family would presumably get $200 a month. In 
other words, they would get the maximum if there was no man and 
no known income or resources regularly available to the family, they 
would be eligible for public assistance to the maximum. 

Senator Morse. So, that woman is better off if she keeps a man out 
of the house than if she lets a man come in the house and live with 
her? 

Mr. Sue. That is assuming, of course, that the man makes more 
money than $200 a month. 

Senator Morse. No; let me make my hypothetical clear. 

This is a case where she did not let the man live with her, and her 
daughter does not let a man live with her, but they produce children 
by visitors, and they get public assistance; but if this woman kept a 
paramour, whether he was able-bodied or anything 

Mr. Brewer. I think I will answer that, if I may, sir. 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer. In the case you mentioned of that woman, if the 
fathers of those children were known before we gave assistance, we 
would be assured that the mothers had gone into the court and asked 
for a court order for the support of those children. 

We are faced, in the ADC program, with the fact when the program 
started out nationwide the majority of the cases involved in this pro- 
gram were caused by the incapacity or death of the father, and it was 
not only a local problem but nationwide, and we were faced with the 
kind of a problem where we had the fact that 90 percent of our fam- 
ilies were deprived of parental support because of the absence of the 
father and starting with the premise, first, that if the man stayed out 
of this family, even though the income was low, we were not helping 
him under our present policy, or if he was unemployed we were not 
helping them, and this policy was an attempt to provide the same 
restriction for the step-parent, common-law, paramour situation, as 
we were in effect applying to the normally constituted family. 

The family that you mentioned with the 14 or more children, it 
would be difficult to say at this moment whether they would or would 
not be eligible for assistance. It would be dependent upon the status 
of those fathers and the court situation. SSome communities have been 
criticized in this matter of court order because they have such court 
order, and it has been said that the courts have the function of enfore- 
ing support and that the fathers would not relieve their responsibility ; 
they would not pay the court order if they knew that their families 
would be taken care of. I think the most equitable solution is the 
one that the Commissioners now have under consideration and the 
way it is handled, for instance, in Rochester, N. Y., and that is the 
situation whereby the public-assistance agency goes ahead and pro- 
vides the full support and the court then in its function as a court, 
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sets up the nonsupport amount and it is collected and the city jg 
reimbursed. 

The two policies, we think, are interrelated, and this policy, the 
January policy, so-called, is also related to the total problem of hoy 
broad your base is to begin with. If we have assistance for the unem. 
ployed, to the low-income family, then we have a different situation 
in this, and it is a very difficult problem not to relieve the father totally 
of responsibility. 

Senator Morse. And I can understand that you can get into moral 
ramifications, too, where it can be said in some instances that the way 
you handle your welfare program, or the way you supply your relief, 
may be conducive to a greater inc rease in immoral actions rather than 
tending to prevent them, and I think that we have a ron . 
keep an eye on conscience and good morals in carrying out the 
grams, but, nevertheless, these children have got to be fed and clot ed, 
iT respective of the sins of their parents. 

The letter I put in the record this morning mentioned this woman 
pointed to some instances where she saw evidences of drinking but 
she said, keep in mind the fact that what you do in regard to the 
children of those households will determine whether or not in not 
too many years in the future they are going to be dropping the whisky 
bottles into the garbage cans, and I think the point is pretty well 

taken. 

Well, Mr. Lewis, since you are in the room and since this is your 
case, I believe, that we are talking about, the 1 with the 14 children 
from 1 woman and the 2 children from the daughter—that is a case 
you are handling, isn’t it? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Senator Morse. By the way, did you get the money for those shoes? 
And I hope you got the shoes delivered ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Senator Morsr. And will you tell us whether you have got that 
child in school or not ? 

Mr. Lewts. The child is not in school, Senator. She has the shoes 
but she had an accident; she got a splinter in her foot and she is still 
at home and is not in school just now. 

Senator Morsr. What do you know, from the st: indpoint of restric- 
tions, what do you know about that case? Are there any restrictions 
imposed upon that, that is, as far as public assistance is concerned! 

Mr. Lewis. At the present time, Senator, and prior to 3 weeks 
ago, I don’t think this case was even known to public assistance. The 
father was providing in his own way for the family but he is ill at 
present and he is in General Hospital and this is 1 of the families 
that was referred to and received 1 of the first emergency food orders. 
As of Monday, it was one of the families that received additional 
food orders, and she has an appointment to see the caseworker relating 
to her eligibility for public assistance, and I assume that is pending 
on the outcome of the father’s situation in the District of Columbia 
General Hospital. 

I do know that the Department of Welfare is providing food for 
her and our settlement house is providing fuel and the other essentials. 

Senator Morsr. We had so many of those cases down there that 
I have, as far as this one is concerned, the facts in this case wrong. 
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This is the case where the father of the 38-year-old woman is in the 
hospital ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. But the father of the two children of the daughter, 

ou did not know about him? 

Mr. Lewis. No; we have not been able—he is not in the picture at 
all at this point. 

Senator Morse. But those children, will they have to be handled 
by separate requests for public assistance, or can they be taken care of 
under the grandmother’s request ? 

Mr. Lewis. I am sure that they would be—I don’t know the answer 
to that, but from my viewpoint, as you know, it is one household 
under the mother’s supervision. 

Senator Morse. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Brewer. That is correct, except that the daughter would have 
tomake applications for the care of her two children and the grand- 
mother would be responsible for her children. 

Senator Morse. Have you started investigating to find out who was 
the father of those two children ? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. And she would not get any assistance until 

Mr. Brewer. No, not necessarily. We would start an investigation 
by Assistance if we can get a statement from her as to any informa- 
tion concerning him, but she does not have to be ineligible in the mean- 
time, but if we could not get that explanation, there would be no help. 

Senator Morse. If you could not the explanation as to who the 
father was, she would not get any. 

Now, I want to get back to this matter of the surplus food. 

I will start, Mr. Shea, with a statement, in order to let me get to 
my question. I do not know of a single household that we were 
in where my eyes did not convince me that a block of surplus cheese, 
with the protein value of that cheese would not be a pretty desirable 
thing to have in that kitchen, and I do not know of any house that we 
were in where I would not have liked to have been able to pull a 
drawer open and find some food in it. In other words, I can go ahead 
with my discussion and say that we were not in any place where sur- 
plus food could not have been put to good use. 

I sit here in the Senate and I hear all the talk about surplus foods 
and about the expense to the Government for the storage costs and all 
the rest of the arguments which would have you believe that the 
surplus food is some great liability confronting the people of the 
United States, and yet I know from what I saw on our trip—and that 
isnot atypical at all, there are many other communities in this country 
that have this problem of need and many of them are distributing 
surplus food and, therefore, I cannot escape the conclusion that what- 
ever surplus foods can be made available to the District of Columbia 
for the needy, we ought to set up the machinery to make them 
available. 

I do not care what kind of machinery we have to have and I know 
that there will be some costs involved, whether it comes to your Depart- 
ment and means a bunch of deep freezes in the basement of this build- 
ing you referred to, or whoever has charge of that responsibility, 
whoever it is that has to see what they can do about some storage 
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place in their already cramped quarters for the disposition of surplus 
food, but I cannot escape the feeling that we are derelict in our social 
responsibility if we do not get this food distributed. 

I saw the need for it. You saw the need for it. Everyone on the 
trip saw the need for it and it seems to me that the chief barrier 
between that food and those empty stomachs is a bunch of regulations 
that we cannot get over or have not cut through. 

Am I to understand from your testimony, and I want to be fair to 
you, am I to understand from your testimony that if the Congress of 
the United States is willing to appropriate the distribution costs and 
the personnel costs as far as the Department of Public Welfare of the 
District of Columbia is concerned, you would see that the food is 
distributed ? 

Mr. Suea. That is right. 

Senator Morse. I want the press to note that because I think it 
draws the issue. It does not answer the question as to whether I am 
right now as a matter of public policy, I will argue that myself, but 
I want to say here this afternoon with the Director of Public Welfare 
on the witness stand, that when he says that the Public Welfare De- 
partment will set up the machinery to distribute any surplus food 
that can be made available from the ‘Dep: urtment of Agri iculture if the 
Congress will appropriate reasonable costs for distr ibution, that puts 
it squarely up to the Congress and as far as I am coricerned it puts a 
lot of people in the Congress in a pretty inconsistent position because 
they make an argument ‘about the great bulk of surplus food we have 
and then they are not willing to cooperate in its distribution—the 

cannot have it both ways, as far as I am concerned and I think that 
we ought to make the District of Columbia a model city in the distri- 
bution of that surplus food. 

And I feel not only in the District of Columbia but in every city 
in this land where we have got one child with an empty stomach, that 
they could be helped with this surplus food, we better get it out of 
the Government bins and into the stomachs of our American boys 
and girls. 

Now, again, I am not a doctor and I am not a dietitian but I ama 
father and I think I know when I see youngsters that could use some 
food, and I saw a lot of them on this trip, preschool and school age 
that could use some food to supplement what was obviously the in- 
adequate amount they were getting. 

To get back to you, Mr. Lewis, to that case, there is no doubt about 
the fact that hav ing some of this surplus food to supplement the other 
food that comes into that home would be a pretty wonderful — 
to those 16 youngsters. You people of the press well know, you sa 
at the time you were in that house, that 6-year-old girl taking care of 
a 4-month baby as though it were a doll. 

And here we have a supply, a terrific supply, tens of thousands of 
tons of surplus food in the Government bins across this country and 
that there can be any question raised as to whether or not that ought 

to be distributed to our hungry American boys and girls is, in my 
judgment, just un-C hristian. “You have got to distribute it as a 
matter of social justice and I am going to do what I can to fix the 
responsibility for its not being distributed—no longer fix the responsi- 
bility on Government offici: als after Mr. Shea’s testimony, we have to 
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fix the responsibility on either his superiors in the executive branch 
or on the lawmakers in the legislative branch, that the funds are not 
made available for that distribution. 

We have got the testimony of the Neighborhood House that they do 
not want to distribute the food because that is not their job; they 
want to do their work on a neighborhood level to rehabilitate families, 
but they are cognizant of the problem. 

Now, what was their unanimous testimony at these hearings? Iam 
saying, because we are beginning to draw these hearings to a close, 
that the uniform testimony throughout these hearings was, “We stand 
ready to distribute food to families on the basis of our certification 
to the Public Welfare Department, if that is what is decided that we 
could help do.” 

Now, 1 quite agree with them and Mr. Shea’s testimony indicates 
that he agrees, too, that that is not the best way to distribute that 
food because of the various problems, the problem of having the deep 
freezers, the refrigerators, having the equipment and sanitary equip- 
ment, but you have a body of dedicated people in private institutions 
in the District of Columbia that will help—and I want it definitely 
understood I am very much convinced that the failure to distribute 
surplus food to needy families in the District of Columbia cannot be 
justified. 

Now I turn, Mr. Shea, to this matter of housing. I am thinking 
about these houses into which we went, these houses with people still 
living in them. Is there anything that you can do as you grant public 
assistance to a family part of which is going to be used to pay rent, 
to require that the rent be reasonable ? 

Mr. Sura. No, sir; these people—the landlord sets the rent and if 
the people want to stay in that house that they are in, however inade- 
quate it might be, they have the choice of either paying their rent or 
not having a roof over them. 

All that we can do is, as best as we can, try to encourage these 
people to get into better living arrangements. We do feel, at least 
I personally feel very strongly about adequate public housing in terms 
of numbers and terms of availability and particularly with reference 
to large units. 

I happen to know and I am sure it is known generally that there 
are not enough large units, in terms of bedroom units, in public hous- 
ing. I do know there are some vacancies among small units which 
does not meet the problem at all. And all of us know that sites with 
respect to housing are becoming less and less available in the District 
of Columbia. 

I feel very strongly with public housing that it will have to be more 
than just physical facilities. 

To take a person, for example, from any section of the city like the 
Southeast—and I have seen the same thing in my 15 years elsewhere 
in other cities, if you take a person and just physically relocate him in 
another housing project, that is not going to solve the problem. 

Senator Morse. That is where you have the caseworker. 

Mr. Sea. Yes and it is a tragedy, that there is not more social 
service provided these people in the process of moving them from 
where they are to where they are going to be and for some time after 
they are in the new place and I am just a little bit pessimistic that 
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public ee is going to end up with slums in 25 years’ time unless 
something is done for the people after and before they move in there 
and for some time after they get in there, too, and I feel that we have 
not solved anything by this business of relocation unless that is done 
and I think it is a social-service problem and that we in Public Wel. 
fare and the private agencies should be cooperative—of course, there 
will never be enough people to do everything for everybody, but if 
we do things cooperatively, we may be able to help some portion of 
the people who are relocated so they will not be in the situation we 
found them in the other day. 

Senator Morse. I am glad to have that testimony because there is 
not anyone who is stronger for public housing than I am. I testified 
before the Subcommittee on Housing of the Banking and Currency 
Committee and I testified that I thought that we ought to have 10,000 
units per year for 5 years for the District of Columbia and then some 
of the members began starting breaking down the figures and they 
soon discovered that was an understatement. , 

But one of the women, and I am sorry I cannot recall her name, 
one of the women in the last settlement house that we visited that they 
were renovating—what was the name of that settlement house? Yes; 
it was the Southeast Neighborhood House. There was a woman 
walking up the street by this public-housing unit and I asked her this 
question, “You know, you hear it said that when you move people of 
low incomes into these public-housing projects they just don’t take 
‘are of the public housing. What is your experience with that?” 

She said, “It is an exaggerated charge. Some families need to be 
educated to live in decent quarters because the poor things never had 
decent quarters; they lived in hovels. They have had family train- 
ing, but,” she said, “they are, by and large, very much appreciative 
of larger living quarters and they are doing a very good job of show- 
ing capeneadien ter taking care of the facilities.” 

But then she made a statement I can never forget. She said, “You 
know, Senator, you could have a fine house on the outside but a slum 
inside unless you have the social workers go in and help educate the 
families to live on a higher level.” 

Now, some of those places we were in—take the one where the rent 
was at the rate of $18 a week, which is deplorable, but it seems to me 
that we could get the citizens of the District of Columbia to under- 
stand how their own welfare is affected, how out of their own tax dol- 
lars, if you give subsistence to that family, and I think that you were 
giving subsistence in that case—is that correct 4 

Miss Boucwarp. That is the case where the stepfather earned $66 
a month. 

Senator Morse. And that put a restriction on it. Let me change to 
a case where the public assistance is going to the family or where 
with assistance the rent is paid. In many of those cases there 
is no question in my mind but that the rent is exorbitant. We have 
got to get the taxpayers of the District of Columbia to understand that 
they are being held up, not only that these poor people that have to 
live in these places are being held up, but the taxpayers are being held 
up by the owners of these pieces of property that are charging this 
exorbitant rent, because it means that your welfare funds in essence 
are being overcharged. 
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Mr. Sues. That is right. 

Senator Morse. But “there is nothing you can do under existing 
regulations except to tell them, “Move aw: 1y from this place’ but 
there is no place for them to move to. 

Mr. Sues. Particularly for a large family. 

Senator Morse. That is right, and they cannot move outside of the 
District of Columbbia for reasons we have already got into this rec- 
ord, ugly social reasons, and they could not get any place to live out- 
aide i in 1 the suburbs either, they ave just not welcome there, so we have 

t the very great conc entration of these hovels in the District of 
RGumbia where the t taxpayer as far as the public-assistance dollar is 
concerned, is being hijacked by the rent gougers. 

I would think that if we could get a few members of the Board of 
Trade to see that point, they might do something about it, because 
here is a place where I think the rent restric tion is perfectly justified. 

Now, you spoke about the constant narrowing or limitation of the 
space available for public housing, and yet in every one of these 
laces where we went where I underst: and that the land is going to be 
cleared and the buildings are going to be razed, 4 or 5 bloc ks from the 
Capitol where we first “went, ‘and we saw the alleys and we saw the 
rows of outdoor toilets and housing not even with toilets in them. 

Now, all those structures in the next 2 or 3 years we hope to raze; 
am I right about that ? 

Mr. Suea. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Senator Morse. That land is privately owned land at the present 
time? 

Mr. Suea. That [ would not know, sir. I donot know. 

Senator Morsr. Do anybody know? Do you, Miss Bouchard? 

Miss BoucnArp. Those are privately owned at the moment. The 
procedure is that the Land Development Agency buys in the land and 
they make it available to the Government or private resources. 

Senator Morse. On that property you could build public housing, 
could you not? I mean, that could be made available for public 
housing ¢ 

Mr. Suea. That is right. 

Senator Morse. And every one of those areas, the present slum 
areas, could be put into public housing, could it not ? 

Mr. Suea. As I understand it. I am not too familiar with that, but 
in the redevelopment in the Southeast, there are going to be certain 
public-housing units and we saw some under construction the other 
day. 

Senator Morse. Yes; we saw some under construction but, in my 
judgment, obviously not enough. 

Mr. Suxa. I would not know the answer to that. 

Senator Morse. And I want to say for the record, and they are 
going to have to show me that it is otherwise, that any program that 
does not seek to develop to the maximum a slum-clearance program in 
the District by replacing the slums with what we call urban rede- 
velopment, providing building projects, public-housing projects to 
take care of these people, is the fault of the C ongress. 

I don’t have the figure, but I would say as a speculation and I be- 
lieve that the figures will bear me out, that in the long run the tax- 
payer will be saved dollars by the razing of all of those hovels that we 
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saw and by the building of an urban redevelopment public-housing 
area, where we get these people into decent housing and give you, at 
least, a physical environment in which the caseworker has a chance 
of success. 

I wonder, no matter how good the caseworker and no matter how 
many of them you have, what success they have in rehabilitating g 
family in the kind of place we saw down on M Street ? 

Mr. Sura. They certainly have an uphill struggle, if they ever ac. 
complish anything. 

Senator Morse. I think those physical conditions break the spirit, 
We saw mother after mother that had given up, was just going along 
barely enough to keep the family together, but the spirit is not there, 
You have got to have a physical environment to do your job of case 
working. 

sut what I want to relate to this record is this matter of cost. I get 
so tired of being told it is going to cost so much; but nobody figures 
the cost in present losses. 

What do you suppose you are losing in dollars down there among 
those children in terms of what they could produce for society if they 
had the chance that they are all pleading for? Suppose you got one 
scientist from among them—what is a scientist worth? What is one 
great sociologist that could be produced there worth? What is one 
trained mind—and many of those minds will never be trained, never 
be developed, not because they have not got the innate intelligence but 
the mind like the body has to have the food and the inducement to go 
and develop the mental capacities. 

So don’t talk to me about the cost because if you do I will say to 
you, “I will talk to you about the economic loss we are paying for now 
by this kind of a program.” 

And that is why I said to Mr. Leach and Mr. Lewis and Miss 
Bouchard and Mr. Guinan and all of the rest of them, that I wish 
I had everybody in Congress down here on this trip because I think 
if they could see it, if they could see that economically we are follow- 
ing the shortsighted road—and so that is why I want you to bring 
out in this testimony that you cannot do anything about these rents 
and yet these rents are a substantial part of the expenditure of the 
money, of the taxpayers’ money that is spent. 

Mr. Suea. That is right. 

Senator Morse. I think the record ought to show that and for you 
to verify it. We went into public housing unit after public housing 
unit where the standard rent was $53 a month including light, heat, 
and gas. 

Mr. Suea. And water. 

Senator Morse. And water, two bedroom apartments. 

Mr. Suea. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Living room and a kitchen. Do you know whether 
or not they are losing money on those projects? 

Mr. Sua. On the housing projects? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Sura. I don’t know but I think that information could be 
gotten, sir. 

Senator Morse. I want the staff to get that information for this 
point in the record, because I remember talking to someone and I 
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asked if this rent, on an amortizing basis, paid out and he said it did. 

Mr. Sues. As I understand it, sir, ae are pretty much self- 
sustaining in terms of public housing. ae 

Senator Morse. I have many, many more questions and I have 
many, many more observations that I could make but these he: rings 
are drawing to a close. I want to say that what you have done by 
way of statement has been very, very helpful to me and I want to 
say that I will cooperate with you in seeking what we can do in 
these various points that I have raised here—the surplus food pro- 

ram, the obtaining of the case workers you need, the problem of 
getting the appropriations you must have to do a good job—but you 
did not say anything about the school-lunch program. 

Do you have any views on the school-lunch program and that 
would be its relationship if any to your program ¢ 

Mr. Sura. Well, actually, sir, I haven't thought too much about 
it except in general. I think that the school- lunch program would 
obviously help a certain number of children during the school 

ear when the schools are in session, which is approximately 180 days. 
We would have to be concerned, from the welfare angle, with the 
other months of the year and the meals available to the child. 

Obviously, if the child is not getting any decent meals now, at least 
one hot lunch would be to his advantage. : 

Senator Morse. I want to thank you very much. We do not ap- 
pear.-to have any other witnesses and so we will stand recessed until 
tomorrow morning. ' 

(Thereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, April 5, 1957, at 10 a. m.) 
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PROBLEMS OF HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


FRIDAY, APRIL 5, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SuscoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Heatru, Epucarion, 
WELFARE AND SAFETY OF THE COMMITTEE, 
ON THE Disrricr oF CoLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
p-38, United States Capitol Building, Senator Morse presiding. 

Present: Senators Morse (presiding), Case of New Jersey, and 
Clark. 

Also present: William P. Gulledge, counsel; Donald P. Feldman, 
assistant counsel; and Charles Lee, research assistant. 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. James Ring, the Executive 
Director of the National Capital Housing Authority. I am going to 
hear you first. 


Mr. Rina. Very well, Senator. Shall I sit here? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

If you have any statement to make to the committee we will be glad 
tohear it. Otherwise I will ask you a few questions. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES RING, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Rine. Senator, I do not have a formal statement. I was asked 
to be available for questions that the committee might wish to ask. 

Senator Morse. 1 have one or two. We have had a considerable 
amount of discussion in the hearings about the public housing units 
that we observed, and we would like to have you make a statement to 
the committee as to whether or not these public housing units pay 
out of the rent that is collected over a period of amortization to make 
these public housing units in effect self-sustaining ? 

Mr. Ring. Senator, I will have to divide my response into two parts 
for this reason; that we do have a small but very significant portion of 
our program that was provided under the original provisions of the 
act of 1934 under which we operate. The housing in that category 
consists of a total of 112 dwelling units in 5 small groups located on 
sites of former slums. The rents for that particular group of prop- 
erties are cost rents, with the exception of a tax exemption that we 
receive from the District of Columbia. 

The greater part of our work, however, is carried on under the pro- 
visions of the United States Housing Act, which contemplates the 
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provision of an annual subsidy by Congress to fill the gap betweep 
the full cost of the properties and the rents which the tenants cay 
afford to pay. We receive from the Public Housing Administration 
an annual subsidy to make up that gap. During this past year that 
subsidy was approximately $1,100,000. 

Senator Morsr. To the District ? 

Mr. Rivne. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Well, then let’s take a type of unit that we inspected, 
one of these standard tw o bedroom, living room, kitchen, bath units. 
The standard rent is $53 a month. That includes light, heat. and gas, 
What subsidy does the Federal Goevrnment pay in order to make it 
possible to rent those units at $53 a month? 

My question is this: If we got full cost, what would the rent have 
to be instead of $53 ? 

Mr. Rivne. That may be difficult to say because that $53 figure for 
that size of unit, particularly on the properties that were constructed 
by the Authority in the days just before World War I would be very 
close, if I am not mistaken, to an economic rent. 

Senator Morsp. That i is, it all depends upon when the unit was built? 

Mr. Rivne. Yes, it does depend to some extent on when the unit was 
built because that would affect the capital cost of the structure. Of 
course, these properties are financed through the sale of the Authority’s 
bonds, which mature over a period of approximately 40 years. 

Senator Morsr. Now, last year the total Federal subsidy to the Dis- 
trict, you said was $1 million ¢ 

Mr. Rine. That was $1,100,000 approximately. 

Senator Morse. $1,100,000. If you spread that $1,100,000 over 
the—this isn’t very scientific, but if you spread it over all of the units 
now rented, it would increase the rent per unit what percentage? 

Mr. Rivne. That again is difficult to say, Senator, for this reason; 
that we operate our properties under a system of graded rents, so that 
we will have rentals in accordance with the incomes of the families who 
are our tenants. If you would like, I have here a statement showing 
the rent and income schedule on the basis of our present operations, 
and on this the gross monthly rent which would include all utilities is 
now $21 for families with an income of $1,200 a year or less. That 
goes up to a total of, we have a total of $84 for families who are on 
the verge of being graduated to private housing. 

Senator Morse. I would like very much to have the schedule in the 
record, and the reporter will include it at this point as part of Mr. 
Ring’s testimony. 

Mr. Rive. I think I will supply the entire statement there, Senator, 
and then we will have the complete picture. 

Senator Morss. We will put the entire statement in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 





NATIONAL CaprraAL Hovustnc AUTHORITY 
February 1956 
NCHA’S GRADED RENT SYSTEM 


This summary sets forth the principal facts concerning the system by which 
NCHA charges rent for the public housing under its management. No attempt 
is made herein to deal with technical variations, or with minor exceptions to gen- 
eral practice. Further detail, if desired, will be supplied by the Authority on 
request. 
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Income limits 

NCHA is required by law to limit occupancy to low-income families. In ac- 
cordance with this requirement, NCHA periodically examines the local private 
pousing supply, family incomes and other economic factors, so as to maintain 
current valid maximum income limits for admission to, and continued occupancy 
of, public housing in the District of Columbia. 

The present maximum income limits are: 


| 
| 
Net annual family income ! 


| 


Admission | Continued 
occupancy 


—————— - eS = - ——— - - — _ 
Family size—number of persons: 

oe $2, 700 $3, 300 

3 or 4.- 4 ha 3, 000 3, 700 

5or more_-_..-..-- Salle Splits Sd widen Sa hed buds | 3, 200 | 4,000 


1 Principal exemptions from gross family income are: 
Admission: $100 for each minor. 
Continued occupancy: $100 for each minor, or the earnings of each employed minor—whichever is 
greater. 
Admission and continued occupancy: Amounts paid by the United States for service-connected dis- 
ability or death. 


Establishment of rents 

When the total development costs of a new public housing property are known, 
and operating costs can be estimated, NCHA establishes an economic rent roll for 
the property. This amount is suflicient to pay all costs, but does not provide an 
owner’s profit for NCHA. 

Rents of the dwelling units in the property then are graded downward from the 
economic level in accordance with (@) the low incomes of the families to be 
housed and (b) utilities included in rent. The difference between the economic 
rent roll and the total rents charged is made up by Federal subsidy from the 
Public Housing Administration and by local real estate tax exemption. It is 
important to note that graded rents are related to family income, rather than 
size of dwelling unit. 


Rent-and-income schedule 
Following is NCHA’s current rent-and-income schedule: 


Annual net family Gross monthly | Annual net family 
income: * income—Con.* 
200 or less $2, 801 to $: 
201 to $1, 2 $2, 901 to 
801 to $1, $3, 001 to 
401 to $1,: $3,081 to 
501 to $1, < $3, 161 to 
601 to $1, Bice $3, 241 to 
701 to $1,! a $5, 321 to 
801 to $1, 900 ; 3: $3, 401 to 
901 to $2, 000__ Mibiett mal Fae $3, 481 to 
001 to $2, $3, 601 to FIO cams ss aa 
$2,101 to $2, $3, 721 to 840 * j 78 
$2, 201 to $2, 300 ‘ : 841 to $3, 960 *______ 81 
$2,301 to $2, 400- 4: $3,961 to $4, O80 *___ ee 84 
me Gn te: So BOO. oS. $4,081 to $4, 200 *__ 87 
$2,501 to $2, 600 wniktcs ¢ $4,201 to $4, 360 *____ ; 91 
$2,601 to $2, 700__-________ 51 | $4,001 to $4,540 % et ee 
me TOL. 66 Se, B00. Ci. 53 | $4,541 to $4, 700 °___- 5 99 
1Net income after exemptions. 
os monthly rent equals rent charged at properties where all utilities are included 
’Tenant families with incomes in these ranges have reached or exceeded income for 
continued occupancy, according to size of family (see maximum income limits), and have 
received notice that they must vacate. Pending their move, they are required to pay rents 
which eliminate any financial advantage in remaining as NCHA tenants. 
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Ceiling rents 

To facilitate graduation of overincome tenant families, NCHA establishes 
ceiling rents for dwellings of each size under management. These Ceiling rents 
are at least comparable to standard accommodations in the private market. 
Ceiling rents in effect at properties where all utilities are included in rent are 
as follows: One-bedroom, $70; 2-bedroom, $76; 3-bedroom, $83; 4-bedroom, $9: 
and 5-bedroom, $99. 

If the income of a 2-person family, occupying a 1-bedroom unit, should increase 
from $3,000 (within the limit for continued occupancy) to $3,600, the family 
would be notified that it must move within 6 months, and the rent would be ip. 
creased from $57 to $70, even though the rent-and-income schedule shows $79 
as the rent accompanying incomes ranging from $3,481 to $3,600. 
Utility deductions 

Rents lower than those shown in the rent-and-income schedule are paid by 
tenants of properties where the tenants purchase one or more utilities directly 
from vendors. Rents at such properties are determined by deducting from gross 
rent the applicable allowance for tenant-supplied utilities, as shown below: 


Housing affected 


Tenant-supplied utilities Deduction | oF 

Number of | Number of 

properties dwellings 
i Rial ial acielideree nh ae titdhs ater aestehe 0 5 1, 21 
Electricity and gas ; oo $3 6 | 1, 508 
Puemne TSO TOON) oo ceo ck A ad 7 5 | 1, 655 
Heating fuel (oil). ..........-- 8 1 | 44 
Electricity, gas, heating fuel (coal Q () 11 
re eee : ower 10 4 82 
Electricity, gas, heating fuel (gas) _.-- 14 1 | 348 





1 Remodeled Hopkins Places houses 


Rents paid by relief clients 


For tenant families whose income consists wholly, or in large part, of sub- 
sistence allowances from public or private relief agencies, NCHA has established 
nongraded rents which approximate NCHA’s average cost of providing housing 
and utilities; the rents also approximate the maximum shelter allowances 
established by the Department of Public Welfare. The rents are equalized as 
among older and newer properties, and as among properties with various 
utility combinations included in rent. 


Senator Morse. Let me draw out this other point a little longer. 
It may be helpful if I tell you one of the thing that bothers me in 
the arguments that are used when some of us urge more public- 
housing units for needy people is the subsidy argument. It is the 
argument that we not only put up the money for these public houses 
to take care of these needy people, but we proceed thereafter to 
subsidize their rents, and, of course, I happen to be one of those who 
holds the opinion that the amount of subsidy you put into these 
projects, both in the construction in the first instance and the sup- 
plementing of the rents in the second, is a very small amount com- 
pared to what the social cost would be to the taxpayers if you didn’t 
have the units in the first place. When you start figuring that cost 
in terms of the care of a certain number of them that would otherwise 
be in prison, a certain number of them that otherwise would be in 
juvenile homes, a certain number of them that would have to be taken 
care of by expenditure of even more money for welfare purposes, 
and to the extent that you can place some reasonable estimate in 
terms of dollars and cents on the losses that society suffers because 
these people are allowed to continue to live under much more adverse 
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and undesirable circumstances, that this argument that public hous- 
ing costs the taxpayer too much really will not bear up under any 
ob}. ective : analysis at all. 

hat is why, if it is possible for you in your testimony to take 
qa certain type of housing, and that is why I picked this standard 
$53-a-month apartment, “and give this committee any indication, 
although it is a rough estimate, | as to how far short that $53 a month 
falls in actually repaying the Government for governmental invest- 
ment in that unit? 

Mr. Rine. Senator, I should estimate, and this would be quite 
rough—— 

Senator Morse. That is all right. 

Mr. Rinc. That the difference would be, on the basis of that rent, 
approxi: ately $8 to $10 a month. 

I thik you also may be interested to know, Senator, that prior to 
the establishment of our authority I had the good fortune to make a 
housing study he re for the information of the Senate, and I found as 
a result of a social and economic survey of the old second precinct, 
the central Northwest area, that the bill to the District in the excess 
costs of crime, of delinquency, and the like were many times more 
than the amount of taxes that that area was producing. 

Senator Morse. That is exactly what I think the facts are. That is 
why I wanted your testimony, because you are exceptionally qualified 
to help the committee on this matter. It is my understanding that 
the figure would be about—the figure that had been given to me was a 
maximum of $10 per month more for one of these $53 units. That is, 
if you rented them at $63 instead of $53, you would cover all possible 
costs. 

Mr. Rrne. Senator, I think I might add this also; that in the 
process of financing the public housing developments the cost of site 
acquisition and subsequently of construction is defrayed entirely from 
the sale of the local authority’s temporary notes, and finally its bonds 
on the public market, so that subsidy actually does not enter into that 
phase of the operation. The subsidy comes only after the properties 
are completed and occupied and when a determined effort is made to 
provide decent housing for low-income families at rents in accordance 
with their incomes. 

Senator Morse. I am so glad to have that point, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Ring, do you make payments in lieu of taxes to 
the District Government ? 

Mr. Rrva. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Crark. Have you ever computed whether the taxes which 
you pay on your completed projects—how do they compare with the 
taxes which came from property before the housing was constructed ? 

Mr. Rrnc. Senator, I believe that we had a brief study of that in 
one of our earlier annual reports and the indication was that the pay- 
ments that the authority makes in lieu of taxes on housing that was 
built on former slum sites are roughly 4 to 5 times the amount of the 
taxes originally derived from those properties. Now, on the vacant 
land on which we have built public housing the payments in lieu of 
taxes are many, many times more than the tax assessments on the 
raw land. 
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Senator Crark. Now, Mr. Ring, when you speak of the subsidy 
which is required out of your operations, before determining the sy). 
sidy you deduct from your intake the payments in lieu of taxes, don't 
you? I don’t know if I make myself clear. Let me try to clarify it 
a bit. 

Mr. Rine. Yes. 

Senator Cuark. You said a minute or two ago that you had to get 

paid by the Federal Government the difference between your gross 
meade and your gross outlay, and that that requires a subsidy pay- 
ment from the Federal Government; right? 

Mr. Ringe. That is right. 

Senator CiarKk. In determining your gross outlay you include, do 
you not, the payments you m: ake in lieu of taxes to the District? 

Mr. Riva. Y es, sir, that would be necessary. 

Senator Crark. So that probably if you didn’t make those pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes your operation would be self-supporting; 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, it would. Actually the gross subsidy available to 
the Authority amounts approximately to the service on our bonded 
indebtedness because it serves as a backlog of security to the private 
bondholders that if an authority for any reason should be faced with 
a disaster of some kind that subsidy would be available to pay up the 
bonds. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Ring, I want to say that I am always inter- 
ested in what proves to be of interest to the public in hearings of this 
type and testimony given and would that we had some way to get 
the public to see the real drama of your testimony, because this 
is some of the most important testimony that we have had from 
the standpoint of welfare problems in the District of ¢ Yolumbia as 
far as a future program is concerned and I am so anxious to get 
the business leaders of the community to pause long enough in their 
busy lives to see this kind of a problem because my confidence in them 
is great and I am satisfied that if the business leaders of our com- 
munity understood this kind of testimony that we would be getting 
a type of support that we are not now getting from business leaders 
in support of this kind of a housing program. This is dramatic 
testimony. 

Let’s go back to my $53 a month standard unit in these public 
housing projects that we were in the other day, and let’s assume, 
and I think you have engaged in an overestimate from all I can find 
out, but let’s take the top amount that you have testified of $8 to $10. 
Let’s asume that we are renting those units at $10 below what they 
would have to be rented for in order to pay out, and let’s take a fam- 
ily, any family, in one of those units and take a look at the cost to 
this community of having that family in the hovel-type dwelling 
from which these families usu: ally come in the first place and see the 
difference in the standard of living that they are able to maintain in 
the public housing unit corresponding to what they were maintaining 
before they c ame into the public housing unit, and try to evaluate in 
terms of economic return to this community the improvement in that 
family, and you will find that that is about as good a $10 as this com- 
munity could possibly spend. 
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Mr. Rina. I heartily agree with you, Senator. One of the great 
roblems that a public housing agency such as ours must face in the 
acceptance of the families who come to us from the slums of Wash- 
ington 1s the problem of that family’s previous apathy, its complete 
indifference to decent living standards in many cases in the hovels 
that they have occupied. It is up to the managers of the properties 
of the Housing Authority and to the public and the private social 
agencies that work closely with us to develop in the family a sense of 
responsibility and pride for the dwelling they occupy, a sense of grow- 
ing discomfort with the requirements of the Housing Authority, and a 
desire for home ownership and a responsible place in the community. 

Senator Morse. I think you are just dead right. 

Now, in your opinion, what about the need for further public hous- 
ing units in the District of Columbia, and discuss it with us, will you 
please, from the standpoint of the need and your views as to the avail- 
ability of space, because we have testimony here that we are becoming 
more and more a restricted area as far as availability of land is con- 
cerned, and the third point I want you to include in this discussion, if 
you would. is your views as to the number of buildings, slum buildings 
that ought to be razed and have substituted for them public housing 
units. 

Senator CrarKk. Mr. Chairman, could he also consider its relation- 
ship to your urban redevelopment ? 

Senator Morse. And its relationship to urban redevelopment. I 
would like to get your views on this, because, speaking again only 
for myself, I am satisfied that one of the major welfare problems in 
the District of Columbia is better housing for people who sorely need 
itand can’t get it for themselves unless they get this kind of Govern- 
ment assistance. 

Mr. Rive. Senator, we received last es from the District Com- 
missioners, as a result of a study made by our local urban renewal 
council, which is composed of businessmen, including representatives 
of private real estate, approval for a proposal that in addition to our 
present development program, we should have at least 2,500 additional 

ublic housing units to take care of the displacements of low-income 

Siaiilies by reason of urban renewal through 1960 or 1961. We 
have at the present time under our management 23 properties with 
5,292 dwelling units in various stages of development. 

Senator Casr. What is that figure ‘again ? 

Mr. Rina. 5,292—in various stages of development at this time, 
we have 1,068 dwelling units under an earlier program, and 1,571 
under another. We are still trying to find sites in the District for ap- 
proximately 1,500 dwelling units. When we do find those sites, as 
We propose to, and have the existing housing under our management, 
we will have a total of 9,431 dwelling units of public housing. 

We would, of course, propose to use the turnover in our public hous- 
ing units for the accommodation of families who are so displaced, but 
at this time we very desperately need the additional housing that we 
have planned and programed. With the cooperation of the Public 
Housing Administration, we stand very close to the total urban = 
newal program in the District of C olumbia. As a matter of fact, 
is my sincere conviction that public housing must be an smaenidinas 
integral factor of urban renewal unless the program is to be ground to 
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a halt because decent housing must be available for the families 
who are going to be displaced by the various aspects of urban renewal, 
and I include redevelopment, code enforcement, public works, and 
the other aspects of the job. 

Senator Morse. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I wasn’t here at the ve 
beginning. I don’t know whether you have prepared and put into the 
record a formal statement. 

Senator Morse. He hasn’t any formal statement. You came in 9 
minutes after he started. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Ring, could you tell me about how many indi- 
viduals would be provided for in this total program of 9,431 units 
existing or building or planned ? 

Mr. Ring. How many individuals, Senator ? 

Senator Case. Yes, roughly. 

Mr. Rine. Well, I should say 

Senator Casr. What is the average size? 

Mr. Riva. I should say the average at present would be about 44 
persons per family, or it would amount on the basis of 9,431 units 
to between 38,000 and 40,000 indiv iduals, but our greatest need at the 
present time, and I will qualify my statement for this specific pur- 
pose, is the provision of additional housing for the larger families, 

All through these years, because of various statutory restrictions 
on public housing, it heb been necessary to provide for a certain num- 
ber of efficiencies and one-bedroom units. With those that are under 
construction at the present time and those we have in our existing 
program, we have a suflicient number certainly for some time to come. 
What we need now are additional units with 3, 4, and 5 bedrooms. 

Senator Caszr. What number, roughly, of those do you have in this 
9,431 figure ? 

Mr. Rive. In just a moment, Senator, I think I can give you that 
information. 

Now, in our present program that is completed, and I can assure 
you occupied, of the 5,292 dwelling units, 1,243 have 3 bedrooms, 
413 have 4 bedrooms and 111 have 5 bedrooms. In our current 
development program, we are providing out of 4,139 dwelling units 
only 155 additional 1-bedroom units. The rest are two or more 
bedrooms. 

Senator Casr. You spoke about restrictions. What existing re- 
strictions are there on the development of larger units? 

Mr. Rina. Well, at one time during the earlier years of the United 
States Housing Act there was a restriction on the cost per dwelling 
unit. 

Senator Casr. You mean the cost of any single dwelling unit? 

Mr. Rrne. The cost of any single dwelling unit. 

Senator Crark. There still is. 

Senator Case. Does that operate restrictively now ? 

Mr. Riva. It has been modified to some extent because the restric- 
tion now is on the cost per room rather than the dwelling unit, but 
nevertheless the Authority has been hard put to keep within the cost 
limitations. 

Senator Casz. That applies regardless of the size of the unit, 
doesn’t it ? 
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Mr. Rina. Yes. 

Senator Crark. If I could make an observation for the record, 
Senator, in my judgment the cost per unit is now quite unrealistic 
in connection with present building costs. So it has become if not 
very difficult, almost impossible, to construct decent housing within 
the cost limitations now required by FHA. 

Senator Case. Do you corroborate that? 

Mr. Rive. I concur in that heartily. In fact, as I believe Senator 
Clark notes, in many cities it has been necessary to engage in projects 
of unduly high density and multistory structures in order to meet 
that cost limitation. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Chairman, if I could insert a commercial at 
this point. S. 1737 sponsored by Senator Clark will correct that 
condition. 

Senator Morse. If Senator Case will permit, while we are on that 
point. Doesn’t that have an effect of bringing public housing into 
dispute and permits the critics to say to the public, “See what happens 
when you have the Government sponsoring the building of houses. 
You have houses which in a very few years will be slums again” ; 
isn’t that one of the things you have been up against ? 

Mr. Rine. That accusation, Senator, has been made against us for 
many years, and our only answer to "that has been, and it is very 
effective, come and look at the housing which the Authority has 
had under its management for 15 or 20 years. I agree heartily that 
we could be pushed into a position where the types of housing pro- 
vided might be the slums of the future. 

Senator Morse. You have resisted it so far, but you are making 
your plea now for some lifting of this restriction so that you could 
build more decent houses ? 

Mr. Rive. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. Since we have gotten into this, although this is not 
a housing thing as such, have you got any observations which might 
be helpful to any of us as to w hether building restrictions are trouble- 
some, obsolete, or what-not? Whether the types of construction re- 
quired are unduly costly, because there are in a sense restrictions that 
are archaic and that sort of thing ? 

Mr. Ring. You are referring there, Senator, to building codes and 
regulations ? ? 

Senator Case. Not only building codes, but practices and all of the 
rest of the things. 

Mr. Rive. I really am not qualified to comment on that. I think 
that we have in the District government, and particularly in those 
departments under General Lane’s supervision a group of devoted 
men who are working day and night to improve our building codes 
and regulations and to remove the archaic and the obsolete to which 
you refer, I believe. 

Senator Casg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riv. I think I should amend the statement I made previously 
about these multistory buildings; that the Authority is presently con- 
structing in the Southeast section of the city on the site of a former 
slum area the Arthur Capper Dwellings, named for a former chair- 
man of this committee who took a great interest in the housing move- 
ment. ‘There the Authority, because of the high site cost, made a 
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virtue of necessity and is constructing some elevator apartments for 
the purpose of taking care of elderly couples and families with 
handicapped members, and perhaps a few able-bodied people to be 
on hand as neighbors. 

Senator Morse. Excuse me a moment, Senator Case. Are there 
any zoning restrictions as to the height of buildings in Washington, 
D. C.? 

Mr. Rina. Oh, yes; there are quite definitely. 

Senator Morse. Does your Housing Authority desire to build taller 
structures that find you in conflict with those zoning restrictions? 

Mr. Rivne. We do not, Senator. As a matter of fact, what we 
would prefer, especially for the larger families, and in view of the 
management job that we must perform, we would much prefer areas 
in which we could build houses in rows and groups for the accommo- 
dation of the people and the children. 

Senator Morse. With courtyards in between and playgrounds in 
the courtyards ? 

Mr. Rina. Exactly, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Senator Case, I am sorry. 

Senator Case. Not at all. This is a joint operation, and I have 
interrupted you, and I am very glad to have help in questions that I 
ask, 

Just to bring out the whole picture, I wonder if you could give us 
any general idea of what the relation might be between the contribu- 
tions made by the Housing Authority overall on its budgets to munici- 
pal government and what the taxes would be on the properties if they 
were valued as private properties ? 

Mr. Rina. I a ae I do have that. 


Senator Morse. Could you supply it for the record ? 
Mr. Rrne. Iw in be glad to supply that. 
(The information to be furnished follows :) 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956, the National Capital Housing Author- 
ity paid to the District government in lieu of taxes, the sum of $185,354. Full 
taxes on the Authority’s properties for that period would have amounted to 
$479,260. 

(The full tabular breakdown may be found in the appendix on p. 
460. The fiscal year 1955 figures may be found on p. 485.) 

Senator Morse. You understand the question. 

Senator Case. It might perhaps be at the same point as your answers 
to Senator Clark on the tax matter. 

Mr. Rive. I believe we would find that on the whole the payments 
in lieu of taxes would run roughly between 40 and 50 percent of 
what the actual taxes would have been on the basis of the assessed value 
of our land and structures. 

Senator Morsr. But, as you pointed out to Senator Clark, it is much 
more than we would have obtained if we had left the slums there. 

Mr. Rivne. Exactly, Senator. 

Senator Case. Oh, yes. This is not an argument against the public 
housing in any sense. 

Senator Morse. I think the Senator is right, let’s get the whole 
picture here so no one can say, as the Senator pointed out to me in 
private chat here, that we didn’t get the full picture into the record. 

Senator Case. For the same purpose, with no suggestion that it is 
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ing to be embarrassing to those of us who believe in public housing 
so strongly, I wonder if you could give us a general idea of the stand- 
ards that are presently supplied for admission to these units in the way 
of income and so forth and the extent to which you are able to enforce 
them by eliminating people as they improve their incomes to make way 
for people less able than they are to pay. 

Mr. Rina. Yes, Senator. 

Our present income limits—and I should say quite frankly that we 
have these under study at the present time, because we feel that in 
some respects they are inadequate—the maximum limit for admission 
to public housing for families of 2 persons is $2,700 a year. A 
9-person family at present can remain until its income has increased 
to $3,300. Then it is required to move. For the families of 3 
and 4 persons, the maximum limit for admission is $3,000 a year, with 
a limit of $3,700 a year for continued occupancy. For the families 
with 5 or more members the maximum limit for admission is $3,200, 
and the limit for continued occupancy is $4,000. 

Now, I think I should say, Senator, that the Authority is very 
gravely concerned, particularly in connection with the larger families 
who have reached the top plateau and are ready for graduation, so- 
called, to private housing because of the inability of the larger fami- 
lies to get standard accommodations at rents within their means. At 
the present time we have under discussion with the Public Housing 
Administration a study which will to some extent modify those limits 
for continued occupancy. 

Senator Case. I take it, especially for the larger families, you don’t 
have an awful lot of large units available; do you? 

Mr. Ring. No, sir. 

Senator Casr. Only 413 with 4 bedrooms and 111 with 5 bedrooms, 
respectively ? 

Mr. Rivne. That is right. 

Senator Casz. What about your procedures for actually implement- 
ing these regulations ¢ 

Mr. Rina. We have a central office for the reception of applica- 
tions, and at the time that the family applies it provides certain 
information as to its present address, its length of residence in the 
District of Columbia, and the source of family income, the number 
of persons in the family, and so forth. 

In the case of those families who are being displaced by urban 
renewal they have a priority for consideration, and it is possible for 
us to obtain relatively full information through employers, and so 
forth, with regard to the incomes. 

We also are required, after families become our tenants, to make 
annual reexamination of their incomes and family compositions, and 
in that we receive the cooperation of public and private employers 
and agencies that are contributing to the family’s welfare. 

I have no doubt that there are families—we have found this to be 
so in the past—who because of the fact that they know that their rent 
would be increased or they might be required to move if they reported 
their full income are tempted to conceal incomes. As a matter of fact, 
{ think that that practice has sometimes happened in circles other 
than the tenants of low-rent housing. The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has information on that. 
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Senator Morse. It would be too much to expect that moving a fam. 
ily into a public-housing unit would make perfect human beings oyt 
of them. 

Mr. Ringe. Exactly, Senator. 

Senator Morse. The frailties are characteristic ~~ a In wpper- 
income brackets, too, as our tax cases show each yea 

Mr. Rina. That is correct. 

Senator Casr. I have heard nothing to suggest that there is any- 
thing troublesome here. I just want to bring out from you, if I can 
now, the general statement that you are re sasonably satisfied that these 
things Ww ork well, except for the occasional fraudulent situat ion, which 
is not unusually prominent in this area 

Mr. Rina. That is entirely true, Sens itor. I think that our proce. 
dures are working well. I certainly would be the last to say that there 
is not room for improvement, but we have found that especially 
through the utilization of the ‘graded rent system that we not only 
will get reasonably prompt information from families who are our 
tenants in the event of changes in family composition or in income, 
but that if we don’t learn directly about the increases in income very 
often the good neighbors of the families concerned are only too willing 
to volunteer information. 

Senator Case. Actually this is a part of public housing that troubles 
me, the whole business of a means test and everything else. I wish we 
could imagine some kind of better system on this thing, but I haven't 
been able to, I must admit. 

Mr. Rivne. Pardon me, Senator, I wish we could, too. There has 
been suggested that instead of making interim redeterminations of in- 
come that we simply should have a flat rent to apply to families over 
the course of an entire year and let that rent remain. The problem 
there is that so many of the families who are our tenants are living 
on a thin economic borderline. What might be to others a mere in- 
convenience, would be to them an economic disaster, and they come, 
as they should, to the manager to report a loss of employment or a 
decrease in the rate of employment for the purpose of securing a de- 
crease in the rent. 

Senator Case. I wonder if at this point you could give us a little 
explanation about the rentals charged, the initial basis for charge, 
and then the variations that are made, unless this will take too long, 
and perhaps it could be put in the supplemental statement. 

Mr. Rivne. Senator, if you would like, I would prefer to make that 
in the form of a supplemental statement, because our scale is rather 
long and complex. 

(T he information may be found on pp. 270, 271, and 272 of the 
hearing.) 

Senator Morse. Senator Clark. 

Senator Cuark. Mr. Ring, do you think the presently available 
apartments for the elderly come pretty close to meeting the need for 
that category of public-housing apartment in the District, or do you 
need more? 

Mr. Rine. Well, Senator, I think that we may need more. We are 
constructing at the Capper dwellings, and we propose to construct 
on another slum site that we have cleared in the Southwest, apart- 
ments that will be especially designed for occupancy by the elderly 
and by families with handicapped ‘members. 
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Senator CrarK. Do you have any way of measuring the need ? 

Mr. Rivne. It is very difficult to measure that need. As a matter of 
fact, I believe that the head of our housing application office has been 
working with one of Mr. Shea’s assistants, Mr. C lapp, on that very 
matter at the present time, because it will be necessary to determine 
the need in order to gear to that some of our future operations. 

Senator CLARK. But you don’t have any figures you can rely on as to 
need ¢ 

Mr. Rive. I do not, sir. 

Senator Ciark. Generally speaking, it is not desirable to have 
apartments for the elderly and for handicapped people in high-level 
developments, is it? Wouldn’t you agree with me that elderly purple 
and those with physical disabilities do better in low-level apartments? 
Not necessarily ? 

Mr. Rrnc. I would say not necessarily, Senator, for this reason; 
that many of these people because of cardiac or arthritic conditions 
are unable to climb stairs. 

Senator Crark. That is what I meant. I was suggesting that the 
high-level apartment was not a good place for elderly people. Per- 
haps we are at cross purposes. 

r. Rive. Well, of course, the elevator in the high-level apartments 
would remove the nec essity for the stair climbing. 

Senator Crark. Yes, but I was thinking in terms of apartments for 
the elderly on the ground floor of developments which might be 
elevated, but where the higher ones would be for those not in the 
elderly category. That has been done in some cities, ,; 1 know. Maybe 
that is not feasible here. 

Mr. Rine. We are only in the beginning of the program here, but I 
think you have an excellent suggestion there with regard to the ground- 
floor units. 

Senator CiarK. That is particularly true in California, I know. 

Now, Mr. Ring, how about the accommodations for large families? 
Are you short on them or do you think you have adequate in the plan- 
ning stage ? 

Mr. Rina. Sir, at the present time in the program under de- 
velopment, we are considering only a total of 155 one- olny units 
and 1,670 two-bedroom units out of a grand total of 4,135 

Senator Crark. And how many bedrooms do your Teeside units 
have ? 

Mr. Rrnc. We are providing here for the first time for 45 six- 
bedroom units, because we have ‘found that there is ver y real nec aide 
for them. 

Senator Cirark. And how many 5- and 4-bedroom units? 

Mr. Ring. Five-bedroom units 245, 4-bedroom units 649, 3-bedroom 
units 1,375 

Senator CLark. Now, do you have a waiting list? 

Mr. Rina. Yes, sir, we do. 

Senator CiarK. Could you give us some measurement of it? 

Mr. Rivne. It has been running approximately 4,500 to 5,000 fami- 
lies. 

Senator CLark. On the waiting list ? 

Mr. Ring. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Crark. That is pretty close to one family on the waitin 
list for every unit that you have now operating; isn’t it? 

Mr. Rina. It is indeed. 

Senator Ciarg. I am wondering why in view of that you indicated 
that perhaps 2,500 units more would be adequate between now and the 
early 1960's. 

Mr. Ring. Senator, that was based on studies made by the Authority 
in cooperation with the Urban Renewal Council on the basis of dig. 
placements by reason of urban renewal activities. 

Senator Ciark. But displacements do not meet the total need; 
do they ? 

Mr. Rivne. No, sir; they do not. 

Senator Case. Excuse me. Am I right that there are planned or 
Juilding—how many more, did you say ? 

Mr. Rine. Four thousand, one hundred and thirty-nine. 

Senator Casr. And the waiting list is based on thee xisting facilities, 
I take it. I had understood your 2,500 was in addition to the building 
program. 

Senator CLarK. Yes, purely to take care of replacements by reason 
of urban renewal. 

Now, Mr. Ring, you said a little while ago in response to a question 
by Senator Case that those who graduated from your projects because 
of their prosperity were frequently unable to obtain standard accom- 
modations. I wonder how you would define the difference between 
the standard accommodation and substandard accommodation. What 
I am getting at is whether you would agree that generally speaking 
the accommodations provided by private industry into which they 
must be placed are substantially less desirable than the public hous. 
ing from which they have graduated, whether or not that is a fact! 

Mr. Rina. Senator, an honest response is difficult to give for the 
reason that the Authority’s resources are not such that it has been in 
the position to make a detailed survey of the housing to which its 
graduates have gone, but we do know from discussions of our man- 
agers with ten: ints on the verge of graduation of their inability to 
find housing in a good environment that was struc turally sound, that 
contained the number of rooms necessar y to accommodate the f family, 
and which had sufficient plumbing and other facilities to take care 
of the family’s needs properly. 

Senator Ciark. Now, they would in practically every case, would 
they not, go to an old apartment or house and not to a new apartment 
or house ¢ 

Mr. Ring. That is the case in most instances. 

Senator Crark. Are you familiar with the cost of new housing 
within the District of Columbia? Could you give us an indication as 
to at what price new housing is being offered for sale within the 
District ? 

Mr. Ring. Well, Senator, I would be very reluctant to give figures 
on that. Asa matter of fact, I think we would find on making i inquiry 
that the amount of new housing constructed for sale in the District 
of Columbia is very, very small. 

Senator CuarK. There is some where I live in Georgetown, but I 
don’t believe many of your graduates would be able to afford it. 

Do you know of any cooperative housing being built in the District! 
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Mr. Rive. I believe that there is a cooperative apartment being con- 
structed in the Foggy Bottom area near our St. Marys Courts apart- 
ments. 

Senator Crark. Do you happen to know whether that is an apart- 
ment for moderate income families or whether it is one of these what 
we call Park Avenue cooperative apartments / 

Mr. Rive. From the street appearance, I would say it possibly was 
more on the Park Avenue side, but I don’t know actually what the 
rates may be. 

Senator CiarK. Well, without w anting to press you, Mr. Ring, and 
[understand your reluctance to hazard a guess, would you dissent vio- 
lently from my suggestion that there is very little moderate income 
housing available in WwW ashington today being built by private indus- 
try? If you don’t want to answer it, please don’t. 

‘Mr. Rina. Senator, I have no reluctance to answer that question, 
Tassure you. There is virtually no housing being built in Washing- 
ton today that would accommodate the families who are our imme- 
diate graduates. 

Senator Crark. Do you have with you a copy of your 1955 report? 

Mr. Rive. I have a copy of the 1955 report, sir, and a copy of our 
report for 1956. 

Senator Morse. Both reports will be made an appendix to this 
report. 

(The above-mentioned reports will be found in the appendix. See 
p. 401 and p. 445.) 

Senator Crark. I would like to have a look at the 1955 report, if I 
may, for just a minute, because I was intrigued by a statement on the 
cover. 

I note on the cover of the 1955 report your objective is a city with 
good dwellings for all of its people, a worthy objective, one which I 
would imagine you would agree with me you are a good long way from, 
and not for any reason which is your fault, because from what I can 
make out you are doing a fine job. I wonder if you have in the back 
of your mind anywhere how far short Washington is from providing 
good dwellings for all its people? That is the $64 question, I know. 

Mr. Rive. It is indeed, Senator. At the time that we made 
our last general survey of housing needs for the Public Housing 
Administration, and that followed, if I recall correctly, the passage 
of the Housing Act of 1954, we found as a result of a special Census 
Bureau tabulation approximately 30,000 families living in substand- 
ard quarters in the District of Columbia. 

Our assumption would be on the basis of what later developed in the 
reclamation of redevelopment area B in the Southwest, that approxi- 
mately 15,000 of those families have incomes low enough to justify 
public housing. Now, of course, it is not to be imagined that all of 
those families would be displaced at once, and consequently there was 
no thought in the Authority’s mind of proposing a building program of 
that size, because in the course of the years a great many of those 
families will be provided for in the turnover. 

Senator Ctark. What was the date of that survey ? 

Mr. Ringe. The survey was made in 1954 on the basis of the data 
secured in the 1950 census. 
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Senator Ciark. Has there not since then been a substantial jp. 
migration of low-income families ? 

Mr. Rine. There has indeed. 

Senator Crark. Which has probably more than kept pace with the 
construction of public housing, has it not? 

Mr. Rrvna. Possibly so, Senator. 

Senator Crark. So I would hazard 

Mr. Rrnc. We do know that it has been substantial. 

Senator Ciark. I would hazard a guess that the need is greater 
today than it wasthen. Would you dissent from that? 

Mr. Rive. I certainly would not dissent from it. 

Senator Crark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Case. I have just a couple more questions. 

It would be of real interest, and I would like to get a hopeful 
answer, but I don’t know whether it exists or not. How many families 
have gr ‘aduated from public housing over the last, say, 5 years? 

Mr. Rina. Senator, that is a figure, too, that I would like to supply 
for the ninoed. 

Senator Morse. Would you supply it for the record ? 

Mr. Rivne. I donot have that information. 

Senator Morsr. The witness will supply it for the record. 

(The information to be supplied later is as follows :) 





For the period covering fiscal years 1952 to 1956, both inclusive, 296 families 
were graduated from public housing in the District of Columbia. This total 
does not include small families who have moved before reaching income limits 
for continued occupancy. 

Senator CiarK. Has it been substantial ? 

Mr. Rina. There has been a substantial number. As a matter of 
fact, we have found that particularly among the smaller families, 
The larger families are caught in a vise. The smaller families when 
they begin to make economic progress, as a result of the stimulus 
given to them by public housing, very often are tempted to move 
before they reach the limit for c ontinued oce upancy, and when that is 
done public housing has completed its job, because we are relatively 
sure that those people are going to continue to progress. 

Senator Case. What are your regulations—I am not sure how best 
to phrase the question to bring out the whole picture, but I think 
you will get my intention—in regard to families on public assistance! 

Mr. Rive. There is no special regulation with regard to families 
who are receiving public assistance. There certainly is no discrimi- 
nation against the families in selection for public housing, but the 
Authority has had a policy which goes back for a considerable number 
of years, which is to the effect that the families for whom public 
or private relief agencies have assumed the responsibility for providing 
for their living needs shall pay a rent relatively close to a cost rent 
for the dwelling they occupy. 

Senator Case. Now, by “cost rent” you mean a rent that would have 
to be paid without the current Federal ‘subsidy ? 

Mr. Rivne. Yes, to some extent. We have modified that system 
in the course of the years because of cutbacks in the total public 
assistance program, but one of the questions that arose several years 
ago when this matter was under discussion was the problem of what 
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would happen if the Authority considered the living allowance given 
toa family strictly as income? At that time, and I think the same is 
true today, the policy of the relief agency was that the family’s 
income or the family’s allowance would have to be reduced in accord- 
ance with the rent it was paying, and so we start a succession of reduc- 
tions in grant, and reductions in rent, until the family would be re- 
ceiving the maximum subsidy and yet would be receiving the lowest 
grant permissible under the circumstances. So it isa problem. We 
have that matter under discussion now with Mr. Shea and the Public 
Welfare Advisory Council. I hope that we may be able to find a 
better answer to it than we have today. 

Senator Case. Could you give us a rough or exact figure as to the 
number of tenants who are currently on public assistance ? 

Mr. Rrnc. That number has varied from time to time, but I be- 
lieve the current number among our tenants is 442. I may have to 
correct that, but I believe that was the last number that I recall. 

Senator Ciark. If we relate that here to the number of units to 
which that applies, 442 out of how many tenants ? 

Mr. Rive. Out of 5,292. 

Senator CLtarKk. About 8 percent. 

Senator Case. Eight or nine percent. 

Is there anything further you can tell us about this particular prob- 
lem? On the face of it the thing works both ways, of course. The 
problem is giving aid to the people with the greatest need and yet 
not destroying the constructive side of public housing either. Is this 
an unusually low or unusually large proportion of families on public 
assistance in public housing projects ? 

Mr. Ring. That actually would be difficult to say because we 
have had periods within the past when we had a greater number of 
families and also periods when we had approximately half of the 
number we have today. Of course, one of the factors that has affected 
these statistics is that the Authority until the very immediate past 
has been required to accept only families, not single persons, and there 
are a number of single individuals who are receiving public assistance. 
We will be able to take care of a number of those single individuals 
particularly if they are elderly. 

Senator Morse. Is the average rent for the welfare family this $53 
rent that we observed the other day in several of the units? 

Mr. Rina. It has run very close to that. It is relatively a flat rent, 
Senator, that runs $50, $51, or $52. 

Senator Case. I take it that it might be—perhaps you can comment 
on this, as to whether it is an accurate assumption or not—it might 
be that the relatively low, if it be low, number of families on public 
assistance is related to the fact that you have relatively few units for 
large families; is that true? 

Mr. Ring. That is one possibility. I don’t know what the fact 
might be. 

Senator Case. I wonder, putting it in other terms, how many of your 
4- and 5-family units, which include 4- and 5-member families, total- 
ing only 524, are on public assistance. 

Mr. Rina. I think we could determine that figure quite readily and 
furnish it for you. 

Senator Morse. Put it in the record. 
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(The information furnished later is as follows :) 


Tenant families receiving public assistance and living in 4- and 5-bedroon 
units under the Authority’s management total 49. They are housed as follows; 


i 


Total support Partial support 
Property 


es 


4 bedrooms | 5 bedrooms | 4 bedrooms | 5 bedrooms 


James Creek 0 l 
Jefferson ‘Terrace d 0 0 a 
Barry Farm.--- : 1 Gate 0 . 
Stanton 4 0 0 l 
Fred. Douglass 1 l , 
Parkside 0 0 4 
East Capitol 10 0 4 9 
Lincoln Heights , | 1 3 3 
Richardson 0 3 1 | 9 
Highland Addition-- 5 1 1 | l 
Total. -_.. 4 ‘ 28 4 | 11 


Senator Case. I think I have no more questions. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

I want to say that you have been a wonderful witness and a very 
helpful witness, and I thank you very much. We may ask you for 
further information later. 

Now, Commissioners McLaughlin, Lane, and Karrick. First, I 
apologize to you for keeping you waiting so long. I didn’t know it 
was going to ‘take so long this morning. "This was so fascinating and 
the only “modification I make to my ‘apology is I think you are the 
beneficiaries along with the committee for having heard Mr. Ring. 

Mr. McLaveu in. I invited him to come. 

Senator Morsr. If the three of you would like to come to the table, 
we will discuss with you the problems from the standpoint of the 
committee. 

I also want your views expressed for the record this morning on 
the general problems of the committee, but I am sure I speak for my 
( -olleagues when I say that when we come to our own executive sessions 
in discussing our own recommendations, we would like to feel free to 
call upon you and have you come up, if necessary, or talk to you on 
the telephone or by written communication as to further information 
we may need from you, plus your own reactions to some of the recom- 
mendations we made tentatively be considered. 

Mr. McLavenurn. We will be prepared to come at any time. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, HON. DAVID B. 
KARRICK, AND BRIG. GEN. THOMAS A. LANE, BOARD OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Morse. I want to also say before you start that this com- 
mittee is deeply appreciative not only of the cooperation of the 
Commissioners, but of all of your subordinate officials who have never 
failed at any time to give us any assistance that we asked for, and I 
want you to know that we thank you very much. 

I think you know this committee well enough to know that we have 
an exceptionally high regard for the dedic ated service you are giving 
to this District. 
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Mr. McLaveuuin. I think we couldn’t have a better committee be- 
fore which to place this matter. 

Senator Morse. I am perfectly willing, as you know, any time the 
Congress will go along, to have « complete home rule in the District, 

Mr. McLAvuGHuIn. ‘We will bring a bill up for that soon. 

Senator Morse. You may proc eed. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the hearings which your committee has been conducting have raised 
a number of questions directly or indirectly related to the welfare 
program of the District of Columbia government. On some of these 
questions reasonable answers can be proposed i in the light of available 
information. Other questions raise issues which will require further 
examination before souhd decisions can be made. This statement 
represents the views of the Board of Commisioners on these questions 
at the present time. 

School-lunch program in elementar y schools. This question is not 
essentially one of welfare. Families in distress must receive enough 
help to enable them to feed children ever y day of the week and every 
month of the year. If the community welfare program is inadequate, 
it will prov ide these essential food requirements. The school-lunch 
program, costing the Government 30 to 35 cents per meal, is not an 
economical program of aid to indigent families. These families could 
use the cash to better advantage than in purchasing school lunches. 
In this connection it is noted that we do have a free-milk program. 
It appears therefore that the merits of a school-lunch program are 
related essentially to the needs of school pupils as a whole, and should 
be based essentially upon a program for those who are able to pay. 

Our elementary schools are not equipped to handle a hot school 
lunch program, and the benefits of such a program do not warrant 
the costs of capital investment to establish it. If the Board of Edu- 
cation finds that certain elementary schools have a need for a school 
lunch program, this can best be established as a cold lunch program 
served from the facilities of secondary schools in the neighborhood. 
The Board of Education should examine the need for such a program 
in the elementary schools. 

In this connection we note that the elementary schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are generally small schools serving small neigh- 
borhoods, so that these younger children may and do return to their 
homes for the lunch period. This factor limits the need for a school 
lunch program and makes doubtful the probability of large numbers 
of children taking advantage of such a program. 

Senator CuarKx. Would you prefer to go all of the way through 
your statement before we ask questions? 

Mr. McLavcuuin. I believe that is not necessary, Senator Clark. 
It may give you a better view, though, of what our whole thinking 
is at present. 

Senator Morse. I would suggest that we hear the whole statement 
and then come back. 

Mr. McLaveuttin. It isn’t very long. 

Public-assistance payments. The current public-assistance pay- 
ments of the District of Columbia have been increased within the 
past year from 78 to 83 percent of the 1953 Public-Welfare standard. 
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Incidentally I have a definition of that standard on another piece 
of paper, if you want to put it in the record later. 

Senator Casz. I wonder if we might not put it in right at this 
point. 

Senator Morsr. I think it should be placed in the record at this 
point. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. This was just freely dictated by one of the 
Welfare people this morning to my secretary. 


Pap BupGET STANDARD 


The present 83 percent is a percentage of a minimum budget derived from the 
following base: The Bureau of Home Economics and Human Nutrition of the 
Department of Agriculture has determined the quantities and kinds of food 
necessary for various individuals. The items included for the Washington area 
are those recommended by the National Research Council. These items, par. 
ticularly with reference to food, were priced in the District of Columbia by a 
group composed of representatives of the American Red Cross, District of (Co- 
lumbia Department of Public Health, and the United Community Services. The 
83 percent is related to the February 1953 price. The pricing was done in a 
manner utilized by the Bureau of Labor Statistics so that our budget can be 
related to the reports of cost of living index. For administrative purposes food 
allowances were grouped and averaged, which has the effect of reducing food 
allowances slightly from the minimum adequate standard, and which results in 
the fact that our present budget standard is 838 percent of something less than 
the prescribed minimum adequate budget but of something more than a bare 
subsistence level. 

It has been so difficult for me to understand just what this is all 
about so I asked him to dictate it, and I think this does clarify it to 
some extent. 

Senator Case. I wonder if there could be inserted a table of actual 
figures. Is that wholly unrealistic or possible? 

General Lane. It is quite practical. 

Mr. McLaveuti. Mr. Shea, would you speak to that? 

Senator Casr. [am sorry to interrupt your presentation. 

Senator Morse. I think this is a good place to have that. 

Mr. SHea. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. There will be inserted in the appendix of the 
record the table of statistics that the Senator from New Jersey has 
suggested be included. 

(The information may be found in the appendix on pp. 546 and 547.) 

Mr. McLaveuutn. The District of Columbia never did pay more 
than 78 percent of this standard until January 1957. We have more 
than 8,500 cases of families on public assistance. The record which 
can be furnished by all public and private agencies of real distress 
among these families amounts to a very small part of the total. The 
number represented is in fact below what one would expect to occur 
through ordinary mismanagement of these cash payments. Avail- 
able evidence indicates that the great bulk of the families receiving 
public assistance are able to meet the families’ minimum subsistence 
requirements. ‘There is some question about adjustment within the 
present bases for payments. I mean, for instance, where our pro- 
gram calls for $8 per month per additional child, where some other 
proarsies have higher figures, and we feel that some adjustment may 
ye necessary. 

We feel that we should lift the present limitation of $200 on maxi- 
mum payments and request an appropriation of $50,000 to meet this 
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additional cost. Now, that is based on the present base; that is, that 
$50,000 would have to be increased if the present base is increased. 

This would give some relief to very large families which appear 
to be in difficulty. Furthermore, there is a question of the adequacy 
of payments for large families with several children less than 10 

ears of age. The reason for that is they are considered for this pur- 
pose of computation as being adults at 10, but it doesn’t average out 
very well if you have 6 or 8 children under 10. This will be reexam- 
ined to determine what adjustments are desirable. : 

The analyses which can be made of the present level of public- 
assistance payments indicates that families receiving such payments 
are relatively well off in comparison with other families supported by 
wage earners of limited earning capacity and not entitled to any pub- 
lic assistance. The evidence before us indicates that the real distress 
in the city is in families which are presently not receiving, and are 
not eligible for, any public assistance. ; 

The principal exclusions from our present public-assistance pro- 
grams are: (1) Families of employed persons receiving inadequate 
income, and (2) families of unemployed employables. ‘The extension 
of the public-assistance program to families in these categories in- 
volves some critical problems of public policy which must be 
approached very carefully. Nevertheless, the distress in these fami- 
lies, and particularly among innocent children, is very real and cannot 
be ignored out of any considerations of administrative difficulty or 
cost. It is in this area that the Commissioners feel that any increase 
in our tax-supported cash assistance program should be made. 

At the present time the Commissioners do not have sufficient .infor- 
mation to provide the basis for a sound program of supplementing 
incomes of low wage earners or of assisting unemployed employables. 
We do consider that it is imperative to arrive at an early solution of 
this problem and to request the funds which the proposed solution 
would require. 

One other facet of this program requires legislative action. At the 
present time public assistance payments must be reduced by the fam- 
ily’s support. As a result, some families are ineligible for full public 
assistance, yet are receiving no payments from the absent fathers. 
Existing legislation should be amended to require the father to pay 
the money to the court, and to require that this money be deposited to 
the credit of the District of Columbia government to the extent that it 
is required to cover public assistance payments to the families. This 
will add $200,000 per annum to the public assistance program. 

Surplus food program: The Public Welfare Department and the 
Commissioners have given previous study to the question of establish- 
inga surplus food program for our welfare recipients. Initial studies 
indicated that the cost of receiving and distributing food to indigent 
families, and the uncertainty of supply of some desirable items in a 
balanced food program, raise some question about the overall benefits 
which would accrue. The practice of other cities varies, with some 
handling the program through existing food outlets and some having 
direct public distribution centers. 

This program does have some special merits of its own. It is not 
necessarily limited to the level of our cash assistance payments, but 
could be used as supplemental help to families on public assistance. It 
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can be made available to families not presently eligible for public 
assistance under a proper system of certification which would involve 
considerable administrative expense. It therefore would reach fami- 
lies which now are not receiving public assistance. It is our view that 
a surplus food program for the District of Columbia is desirable if we 
can establish it at administrative costs which can be accepted in our 
overall welfare program and with a very favorable benefit ratio in 
relation to such costs. In this connection, and to give you an idea of 
our thinking, there is some possibility that we could, with costs of 
$150,000 per year, set up a program to distribute approximately 
$600,000 worth of food, and that this food is needed and would be used 
by eligible persons in this jurisdiction. 

Housing: The District of Columbia has a housing code, adopted in 
1955, which assures minimum standards of decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing throughout the city. The enforcement of this code will not 
only eliminate such substandard housing as you members of the com- 
mittee saw in southwest Washington, but will prevent the future 
deterioration of housing in the District of Columbia to such levels. 

As you know, the housing in southwest area C is all scheduled to be 
razed at an early date. The District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency has developed plans for the rebuilding of this entire area. 
This program can proceed only as fast as families now living in the 
southwest can be relocated to other areas of the city. The National 
Capital Housing Authority is working on a program of Government 
housing which is designed to provide such housing for all persons 
relocated from the southwest area C who are eligible for such housing. 
The Redevelopment Land Agency will assist other families in finding 
suitable private housing in the District of Columbia. 

The Commissioners feel that the plans made for the elimination of 
substandard housing in the District of Columbia are sound, and that 
the immediate need is to carry out these programs as expeditiously as 
possible. With a view to strengthening the enforcement of the hous- 
ing code, we requested in our budget for this year an increase of 22 
housing inspectors. The House Appropriations Committee has 
allowed us 11 of these. It is our intention to request the restoration of 
the other 11 originally requested when we appear before the Senate 
‘Subcommittee on District of Columbia Appropriations. We are 
working closely with officials of the Redevelopmefit Land Agency and 
the National Capital Housing Authority to lend every practical 
assistance to accelerate their programs. 

This statement covers the principal issues which we have considered. 
We shall be glad to discuss informally any other issues you may wish 
to raise. 

Senator Morse. Commissioner McLaughlin, your statement does 
not surprise me. It is very typical of the excellent cooperation that 
you have always given to us in our study of problems. There are 
phases of it that I know my colleagues will want to discuss with you, 
but nevertheless I want to commend you and your colleagues for an 
obvious demonstration of statesmanship on your part. And I think 
with the spirit and intent portrayed by this statement there isn’t any 
doubt that this committee and you Commissioners and the representa- 
tives of the Public Welfare agency and of the private agencies can 
work out here together a realistic program, moving as fast as we can 
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at this time to try to bring some much-needed relief to the deplorable 
conditions that we have found in our investigation so far. 

It is so easy, you see, to set up scapegoats when you have a com- 
munity problem such as this, and whip the scapegoats. Too frequently 
it is either a committee of Congress or the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or the head of the Public Welfare agency, or some 
other public official that can’t do much in self-protection, and I want 
you to know that as chairman of this committee I am sure I speak for 
my colleagues, we have no intention of supporting any scapegoat pro- 
gram in the District of Columbia, but rather strengthening your hands. 
That is our job, as I have said half facetiously, but there is a good 
amount of fact in it, that is our job as aldermen so long as we serve on 
the committee, to strengthen your hands whenever we can, and when- 
ever we think the program needs to be modified we ought to frankly 
tell you so, and then we ought to proceed to try to help you get the 
wherewithal to modify it. 

Now, in that spirit I receive your statement and turn to questioning 
over to my colleague, Senator Case. 

Senator Casr. Commissioner McLaughlin, I want to concur fully 
with the chairman that it is a pleasure to be working with members of 
this subcommittee and with people like you Commissioners and other 
public officials in the District of Columbia. I am certain we are 
going to accomplish something as far as we can work it out. 

Mr. McLaveutuin. I must say that that is entirely the attitude of 
the Board of Commissioners. We want to cooperate in every pos- 
sible way. I think it is very fortunate that the matter has been 
brought in as bold relief as it has. We know, of course, that some- 
times these things get submerged in the community, and it is very 
difficult to—I mean, if the Board of Commissioners alone had tried 
to describe this condition to the Congress we certainly wouldn’t have 
been nearly as effective as this committee has been, and along with 
the cooperation of the newspapers in the neighborhood. 

Senator Morse. If Senator Case will permit me, I hope that none 
of these editors will suffer a heart attack from this statement, but 
on this particular matter I want to say that the editors of the three 
newspapers of the District of Columbia have performed a great 
public service and the staffs that have been working with these news- 
papers have performed a great public service, and as chairman of this 
committee I want to thank them sincerely for what I think is the carry- 
ing out of their journalistic responsibilities to a high order. This is 
the kind of journalism that I think makes the newspapers of the coun- 
try the greatest educational institution we have. That is what they 
should be. That is what these newspapers are doing on this issue. 
I want to commend them for it. 

Senator Case. Commissioner McLaughlin, there were some mat- 
ters that have been suggested that may be covered implicitly in your 
statement, but I am not so sure that I understand them. For example, 
there was a suggestion made by several people that provision be made 
in the welfare program for emergency relief. I don’t see here any 
comment on that matter. You, of course, have a temporary program. 

Mr. McLaveuur. We have a temporary program which we feel 
will be tapered off and blended in with what we arrive at as the proper 
treatment for the unemployed employable category as well as the low- 
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income groups. Incidentally, I have with me a bill this morning 
which we haven’t had a chance to proofread, a rewrite of the bill 
that has been before the Congress for 6 years, the general-aid bill, 

public-welfare bill, but we have a provision in this bill for emergency 
powers which have been asked for for 6 years, and, as I understé and it, 

for 6 years prior to the introduction of the first bill in the Congress, 
Welfare has been working in that direction. 

We do feel that it is a responsibility that possibly should be worked 
out with the private agencies to offer assistance to people until they 
are actually established as eligible, but so as to obviate people actually 
being in need and being hungry we are asking for that authority in 
the bill, and we plan to go ahead with that ec: itegor y of assistance, as 
I say, tapering it off into what we decide to be the proper treatment 
of those two categories. 

Senator Case. “Now, does the bill which you will propose also 
include a degree of flexibility in handling of this particular problem 
and, of course, others in that regard ? 

Mr. McLavenin. Senator Case, that would come under the regu- 
lations that would be established. That is the provision in the 
statute which is wide open, but the regulations established under 
section 3 prescribe regulations to carry out the purposes of this act, 
which will enable the Commissioners to set up the specific regulations 
and provisions. 

Senator Casr. Now, of course, the matter of speeding up decisions 
as to qualification or need and putting people on permanent relief is 
important here, and in that connection it has been suggested that we 
ought to have a larger number of caseworkers. Is that within your 
bill? 

Mr. McLaveutrn. I have a little note on here that I have to discuss 
that in this statement. We don’t know exactly how many are re- 
quired, but I think an optimum number of staff workers should be 
added, and we will ask for funds for that purpose. 

Senator Casr. I can’t, of course, without seeing these figures that 
you are going to supply as to what it means in dollars and cents, 
make any comment now or ask intelligent questions about the ade- 
quacy of the subsistence budget or the welfare budget. I would like 
to reserve that. Of course, we are reserving all these things for the 
discussion with you informally. 

Senator Morse. We will reserve that for further discussion; and 
while we are on this point, could you supply us—if you can’t give it 
to us now—can you supply us at this particular point for insertion 
in the record the estimate of the cost of food orders which you have 
issued to date? 

Mr. McLaveutin. I can’t supply it right now. 

Mr. Suea. Until yesterday, sir, it was approximately $6,500. 

Senator Morse. $6,500. 

Will you see that the Member of the House that wanted that infor- 
mation is notified ? 

Go ahead, sir. 

One other thing on the bill, if I may, before I forget about it. I 
will see to it that this bill is introduced at the next session of the 
Senate for hearing purposes. 

Mr. McLaveutrn. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Case. One other question. We have touched on it a little 
bit and you have, too, in connection with your feeling that in the whole 
picture an elementary school hot-lunch program is not. the best ap- 
proach to this thing. Would you have flexibility enough in your 
welfare setup to make provision for allowances to children or for 
children for the purpose of hot lunches in these cases of the sort that 
we have run across where it is necessary in particular instances to 
do that? 

Mr. McLavenrin. Well, I think it is our general intention that 
those children shall have an adequate diet; an adequate subsistence 
diet anyhow. Now, I don’t think we have ever considered the possi- 
bility of just finding funds for—you mean in the absence of a pro- 
gram in the elementary schools ? 

Senator Case. That is right. 

Mr. McLaveu.in. I wanted to give you the other point of view, 
Senator Case, of trying to give them an adequate diet. 

Senator Case. What I was thinking about was the case where the 
youngsters were not able to get a lu neh because they didn’t have the 
money to pay for it, and they couldn’t get home, and so forth. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. I think they could be approached as emergency 

cases and dealt with in that way. 

Senator Case. You mentioned on page 4 that existing legislation 
should be amended to require fathers to pay money into the court and 
soforth. Istherea bill for that purpose ? 

Mr. McLaveuur. That is being drafted. It is not included in this 
bill. I don’t know, is it intended that that should be added to this 
bill or aseparate bill? It could be added. 

Wewillbringinadraft. Itis being drafted since yesterday. 

Senator CuarK. I would like to comment, Commissioner, that I think 
that particular recommendation is of the greatest importance. I con- 
cur in it thoroughly. I believe that is the real source of additional 
funds, but also untold misery is caused because these deserting fathers 
don’t pay the support orders and then the deserted wife doesn’t get 
any money for food. 

Mr. McLavenury. I have heard it said, Senator, I believe, in the 
past 24 hours, about half of those payments are actually made and 
realized by the families. 

Senator Crark. That is a pretty high percentage. 

Mr. McLavennin. So, as I understand it, what would happen here 
would be actually an appropriation of around $400,000, of which if 
everything remains equal about $200,000 would be paid into the Goy- 
ernment. So you stand a loss of $200,000. 

Senator Case. Of course, the worry on the part of the mother of the 
family that is involved is also a very important factor. 

Senator Morse. Plus the additional social problem that is created 
in some instances of where the woman out of desperation proceeds to 
get support by immoral means. She is willing to take in somebody 
else to live with her in return for a little food. 

Mr. Karricx. We have some information that that is going on, I 
think. The gir] in distress picks out a man with a good job. 

Mr. McLaveuun. And further increases the family. 

Mr. Karricxk. And alleges paternity. Sometimes he is so mad he 
would prefer to stay in Lorton rather than pay. 
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Senator CuarK. I suppose there is nobody in the room who knows 
less about the District of Columbia government than I do, so bear with 
me if some of these questions reveal my ignorance. First, on the 
school-lunch program, I am wondering, when Senator Morse and I 
went out on our tour there seemed to be a pretty good lunch program 
in the junior high school we went to and I thought elsewhere. I was 
very much taken with it because it was so good, and I was so hungry. 
Why do you have it in some of the schools and not in others? 

r. McLavenun. The reason for that, Senator, in the District of 
Columbia, as statistics which we could supply for the record will show, 
and may we supply that at this point ? 

Senator Morse. You may. } 

(The information to be supplied may be found in the appendix on 
p. 572.) 

Mr. MclLaveurin. Originally the grade schools were just eight- 
room buildings, and they served a very small neighborhood. We have 
123 elementary school buildings in the District. However, the high 
schools and junior high schools serve very large areas in many in- 
stances, and so it was found necessary to provide the lunch and the 
facilities in constructing the buildings. 

Senator Ciark. It was too far for the children to walk home from 
the high schools but not from the elementary schools ? 

Mr. McLaveurrin. They are just a few blocks from home in the 
elementary schools. 

Senator Crark. What is the system by which a recommendation 
respecting school lunches comes to this committee through you? You 
don’t supervise the Board of Education, do you? 

Mr. McLaveu ttn. No, they are completely autonomous, and they 
are appointed by the judges of the Federal district court. 

Senator Crark. But do you have to supply them with their moneys? 

Mr. MéLaveutrn. That is true: yes, sir. We have fiscal—well, I 
won't call it control, but we have fiscal responsibilities for the whole 
District government. 

Senator Ciark. Does this recommendation against installing a hot 
school-lunch program come from the Board of Education, or is it 
something which the Commissioners have concluded for fiscal reasons 
would be unwise to go into? 

Mr. McLaveuiin. We are speaking here not really altogether from 
fiscal considerations. However, I must say, as reflected in this state- 
ment that to attempt to—you see our biggest difficulty, perhaps, in the 
District right now, at least that is the view of some people, with respect 
to the school system is the Jack of space in these elementary schools. 
So it would be a terrific fiscal problem, if not impossible in many 
instances, to try to figure out how you would finance these facilities. 

Brigadier General Lane. I think you may have missed the Senator’s 
point. I would say, Senator, that our view in this is not inconsistent, 
we understand, with the view of the Superintendent. However, he is 
under the School Board, which has, so far as we know, not formally 
considered this question and has not taken action. : 

Senator Criark. So to cut it short, this recommendation does not 
come from the School Board but does reflect the thinking of the Com- 
missioners who have to provide the money on which the School Board 
operates ? 
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Mr. McLaveutrn. And after discussion with the Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Senator Crark. After the discussion with the Superintendent, who 
concurs. 

Senator Morsr. The Superintendent has already testified, and we 
are going to have him back. But he has already testified as the Com- 
mission just testified. 

Senator Crark. In the course of your study of this matter, Com- 
missioner McLaughlin, did you take a look at the situation in other 
cities at all? 

Mr. McLaveuury. You mean about the school lunches ? 

Senator Crark. Yes, the school lunches. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Yes, our staff studied the question and told us 
that—in fact, those same statistics I mentioned a while ago, which 
you have inserted in the record, will indicate the number of the cities 
that are the top 16 in population in the country do have these lunches, 
and we find that, I would say, most of them do. The District, how- 
ever, of this whole group of cities, as I recall it—there are only two 
cities that have a greater number of elementary schools. 

Dr. Corntne. You are right. 

Mr. McLaveutirn. You will see in the statistics that the situation is 
vastly different as to the number of elementary schools per capita. 

Senator Ciark. Can you tell me the hours biab elementary schools 
keep in Washington for their pupils? What time do they get there 
and what time do they get through ? 

Mr. McLAveuin. ‘I believe it is 9 in the morning to 3 in the after- 
noon. There may be some variations, 

Senator CLarK. Well, how about the time to go home for lunch? 

Mr. McLaveu.in. That is 12 o’clock to 1 o’clock. 

Senator Ciark. I suppose the cost of getting the facilities into the 
elementary schools to serve a hot lunch would be very high indeed. 
Have you computed it roughly ? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. I will have to ask Dr. Corning. Have you 
computed that ? 

Dr. Cornine. No; we considered hot lunches entirely infeasible. 
The cost would be entirely prohibitive. It would require extensive 
extensions of our present kitchens. It would require transportation. 
It would require thermo containers to carry the hot food out to the 
schools, because in none of the elementary schools but two are there 
any kitchen facilities or space for them at all. 

Senator CLarK. If you got more space you would rather put it to 
educational, use. 

Dr. Corninc. About half of the schools have some space where the 
children could eat if some lunch were provided, and they are doing 
sonow. That is, they are bringing their lunches from home in some 
instances, not very many. But the hot lunches we consider to be an 
entirely infeasible matter. 

Senator Ciark. Now, Commissioner, did you also turn down the 
possibility of a cold lunch? 

Mr. McLavueuurn. You mean Dr. Corning? 

Senator Crark. Dr. Corning. I beg your pardon. 

Dr. Cornine. If any such service were to be had, in our opinion, it 
would have to be a cold-lunch type of thing, a package lunch. 
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Senator CrarK. I am wondering what your recommendation was 
with regard to that. 

Dr. Cornina. Well, it is a rather extended story. 

Senator Cuark. Is it already in the record ? 

Dr. Corntne. Not in this particular form. 

Senator CuarK. Let’s leave it this way, because I don’t want to keep 
you all day. You are not very enthusiastic; is that a fair statement? 

Dr. Corntne. I will answer you in this way: We would concur en- 
tirely in the statement made by the Commissioners that the large 
amount of money necessary for everybody providing the cold lunch 
could give more general relief and benefit than by giving 180 lunches 
a year. 

Senator CiarK. All, I wanted to establish was that the Commis- 
sioner’s recommendation was concurred in by the Superintendent of 
Instruction and it is your judgment that the school-lunch program in 
Washington for elementary-school children is not desirable. 

Brigadier General Lane. With respect to that particular point, I 
want to note that we did say in our statement that the Board of Edu- 
cation should study the possibility of the need for cold school lunches 
further, and on the basis on which we said it that this is an overall 
school program for children who can’t afford to pay for it, there may 
be some schools where changing patterns of employment, large num- 
ber of mothers who work during the day, may make it desirable to 
have such a program in the school. We think the Board of Eduea- 
tion should examine that further. 

The ‘general ‘position’ we have taken is based upon differences be- 
tween this city and other cities. Some cities have not followed the 
elementary school program of small schools that we have here. They 
have large schools covering large areas and provide for lunches just 
as we have in our secondary schools. 

Senator Morsr. I think it would be helpful to you in your further 
questions if you have certain information we already have in the 
record. We are going to get it more specific than we already have. 
We have Baltimore, where part of the elementary schools offer a hot 
lunch program; Cleveland, Ohio, no lunch program; St. Louis, 50 
elementary schools out of 112; Washington, D. C., none; Boston, 
Mass., none; San Francisco, approximately half of the elementary 
schools have one; Pittsburgh, Pa., none in the elementary schools; 
Milwaukee, Wis., 38 out of 100 schools have it; Buffalo, N. Y., 29 out 
of 80; New Orleans, all of the elementary schools have it; Minnea- 
polis, Minn., 5 out of 74; and we are still waiting for a reply from 
Houston, Texas.’ 

Senator Ciark. Commissioner, I would like to turn now to the 
public assistance part of your testimony and ask you an ignorant ques- 
tion. What is the hierarchy by which public assistance is adminis- 
tered in the District? Is that under your Welfare Commissioner ? 

Mr. McLaveuur. It is under Mr. Shea, who is the Director of 
Public Welfare; yes. 

Senator Cuark. And your recommendations in that regard reflect 
his recommendations to this committee? Not entirely, do they? 

Mr. McLaveuttn. No; they don’t bear out all of his testimony 
as of yesterday, for instance. 


1 Supplied later ; see p. 181 of the hearing. 
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Senator Crark. In other words, he suggested a new program which 
would cost $2,500,000, and I gather that you gentlemen think that 
is a little generous. 

Mr. McLaveutin. I believe you added that up, or someone on the 
committee added it up to $3,200,000. But I think I would have to 
say that the principal difference between our positions is that we are 
inclined to regard it as more important to bring up the categories 
that are now getting nothing at all, to help them rather than at this 
time—again, we are the fiscal people who have to find the money, and 
this is the first year of a new tax program, rather than find the extra 
money to bring that 83 percent up to 100 percent for those people 
who are already getting the benefits. 

Senator Ciark. I wonder further if your view would be different 
if the Congress of the United States met its obligations to the Dis- 
trict with respect to the amount of the Federal cut? 

Mr. McLaveutin. I think that would have a great effect on our 
thinking. Actually, you know, Senator, some of these problems are 
really, I think, national problems. I mean, some of the unrest in 
certain parts of the country has added to our problem here, and it is 
an American tradition all of the way back for a community to take 
care of its own poor and its own sick and afflicted and so forth, but 
are these poor actually the poor related to the taxpayers in the District 
of Columbia to that extent, or are they people who have been to some 
extent moved into the District of Columbia as a result of solutions of 
national problems ? 

Senator Cuark. I understand that, but I wonder if you would agree 
with me that as the executives responsible for the fiscal management 
of the District like almost every mayor in the country, you are engaged 
in alloting priorities where your resources are quite inadequate to do 
the complete job, and your testimony in this regard reflects what 
appear to you to be high priority needs rather than a feeling that to 
meet the situation that the Welfare Commissioners suggested would 
be unduly generous; in other words, if you had the money, you would 
do it, wouldn’t you ¢ 

Mr. McLavueuun. Yes, sir; and I feel also that the municipal au- 
thorities here certainly are the people who handle this affair. It isa 
question of how much: money you can raise from the taxpayers in the 
District of Columbia without sending both our taxpayers, who are 
paying taxes, and our businessmen, who are paying taxes, out into the 
adjoining States. 

Senator CLark. Yes; but you have another ace in the hole, which is 
the Congress of the United States, which we don’t have in Philadel- 
phia and San Francisco and Chicago. I am suggesting that perhaps 
that body is going to help. 

Mr. McLaveutuin. That istrue. 

Senator CLark. Now, turning to food surplus, food distribution. I 
take it you propose to move forward with such a plan? 

Mr. McLaveutrn. We do, sir. 

Senator CLark. And you think its cost will be $150,000 ? 

Mr. McLaventin. Well, actually that is given as an example here, 
but it seems to be a practical sort of example that we might shoot for. 

Senator Ciark. In that regard you have investigated the programs 
in other cities? 
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Mr. McLaveutrn. Yes, sir; we started out with Philadelphia, 
Senator Clark. 

Senator Crark. I hope you did not turn away in disgust. 

Mr. McLavenin. Well, on the basis of that we found that it had 
worked quite well, but that in some areas apparently some of the stores 
that were distributing some of the commodities were not too enthusi- 
astic about it. That was the result of our earlier study, and at that 
time our people did talk with some of the chain-grocery-store com- 
panies operating here and found one of the larger ones interested. 
They said they would have to clear it with their national office. We 
in studying the commodities available,I think it is a matter of record 
right now, that the commodities available for the rest of the fiscal 
year are cornmeal, flour, dry milk, dry beans, rice, and cheese, and in 
considering the packaging of some of those commodities and so forth, 
we were in grave doubt as to whether it would not cost approximately 
aS much to distri ‘ibute these foods as the actual value of the foods would 
be to the recipients, and so at that time we asked the staff to check this 
question as to what would be 100 percent; what would it cost in the 
District of Columbia to pay 100 percent to public assistance as dis- 
tinguished from this 83 percent, and we just got our answer the first 
day of your hearings. That was $1,340,000. 

Senator Crark. Nevertheless, your intention is to go ahead? 

Mr. McLaventtin. On further consider: ation of this and the realiza- 
tion that we can help some categories that we have not been helping 
at all in the past and also supplement the payments we are making to 
other needy categories of recipients, we have decided to go ahead. 

Senator Morse. Senator Clark, are you leaving that subject ? It 
will save us time in the long run if I may carry on this colloquy with 
him. 

Two things you have talked about, the school-lunch program and 
the surplus- food program. I hope that further consideration will 
be given both by the school authorities and by the Commissioners to 
those cases, of which I suspect there are many, where a school lunch, 
cold or hot, made available for groups of needy children is very much 
to be desired, whether you take those children to existing lunchrooms 
in schools or whether you work out some arrangement with one of 
these private agencies to serve them food. 

Now, for example, we stopped the other morning before we went 
to the Hines School for lunch at this school that serves the crippled 
children, and I talked to the woman in charge of that kitchen, and I 
think she said they can serve 75 in each sitting of 3 shifts if they 
had to. I don’t know how many other spots in the ¢ ity could be made 
available, but my point is that if you don’t have a hot-lunch or cold- 
lunch program for all of the children, and I haven’t rejected that 
idea, certainly we have a moral responsibility to see to it that the 
youngsters sitting in school who actually need a lunch and are not 
going to get an adequate lunch get it someway, somehow. I think 
that 1s a pure moral obligation that we ought to face up to. 

I hope that your further study will consider those students. I 
don’t know how many there are, but I saw enough and talked to 
enough people to know that there are some. If there is one, I want 
that one to get the lunch as far as I am concerned, and I think you 
will learn that there are several hundred of them. 
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Now, as to the surplus food distribution problem it is still my 
original and final judgment along the line of Senator Clark’s question- 
ing her e, I think we ought to consider very carefully the Philadelphia 
food- -stamp program, but I think that food ought to be gotten into 
the homes of the people that can use it. As | said yesterday after- 
noon, without repeating it in detail, and it should come out of Govern- 
ment bins. I just do not think, again, that on the moral grounds you 

‘an, not only in the District but throughout the country, justify empty 
stomachs with full Government bins. I think we should empty the 
food into the stomachs. 

Now, I have been thinking, as I have been greatly impressed with 
the dedicated work being done by these priv: ite welfare agencies, who 
have indicated a willingness to cooperate with the Commissioners in 
this food matter, and I think something can be said about getting the 
food to the recipients in the neighborhood from the hands of the same 
people with whom they are going to have to work and cooperate on 
welfare problems rather than go to some grocery store to get it. I 
may be all wrong about this. a just mention this now very briefly, 
and then I would like to have your people and Mr. Shea go into it 
and then the welfare people go into it, too, but I just have a feeling 
that you might coordinate and correlate this food distribution pro- 
gram with the welfare groups that are going to have to do some re- 
habilitation in these families, and you give them, it seems to me, a 
psychological instrument that may help them in their welfare work, 
if, for example, they can make available to a family an order for 
surplus food. 

It may cut down your distribution cost, and it may strengthen the 
operation of your welfare program, and I would like to see that 
explored. I may be found to be completely wrong about it, but it 
impressed me the other day as I saw these people in the waiting 
room of these welfare agencies, those cases that are in need of food. 
Suppose that Mr. Leac h or Miss Bouchard or Mr. Guinan or any 
of the rest could as a part of that service to that family get them 
some surplus food, I think that family would be much more inclined 
to listen to some of the unpleasant recommendations that Mr. Leach 
and Mr. Guinan and Miss Bouchard might have to make for family 
improvement. You can see the implications of what I say, because 
it is pretty hard as a welfare worker to go in and get families to 
do some things they like to resist or are inclined to resist, but would 
be less inclined to resist if, on the other hand, there was this kind 
of service that they could actually taste. 

Mr. McLavenurn. We have been considering that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Go ahead. I wanted to make a point here and 
save us time later on. 

Senator Criark. I think it is very helpful, Mr. Chairman, what you 
have just done. 

Commissioner McLaughlin, I would like to turn now to the housing 
part of your testimony and again ask an ignorant question. What 
is the relationship between the Commissioners of the District and 
the National Capital Housing Authority with respect to any line 
of command ? 

Mr. McLaveuttn. I am its chairman. 

Senator CrarK. Is that a coincidence, or is that by law? 
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Mr. McLaveuun. I was trying to recall awhile ago. It is cer- 
tainly by tradition. Is Mr. Ring:here? He has gone. I know it 
is at least by tradition that the president of the board of commis- 
sioners has been Chairman of the National Capital Housing Author- 
ity. I ama member by law, but I wasn’t elected as I recall, so it was 
probably a matter of tradition. 

Senator Ciark. How many members do you have on _ the 
Authority ? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. I am the only member of the Board of Com- 
missioners on the Authority, but I believe there are seven members 
of the Board. 

Senator Crark. Are the others what would be called citizen mem- 
bers or official members ? 

Mr. McLaventuin. Both. One is, for instance, John Remon, who 
is also head of the Land Redevelopment Agency, and he occupies:a 
place on the Authority 

Senator Crark. That is the Urban Redevelopment Authority ? 

Mr. McLaveutui. Yes. 

Senator Crark. That is doing the redevelopment projects. 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Yes; there is a tie-in there. There is that sort 
of thing. Mr. Remon is also on the National Capital Planning 
Commission. 

Senator CLark. In other words, you have an adequate system of 
coordination ¢ 

Mr. McLaveutin. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLark. And interlocking directorships. 

Mr. McLavueniin. Do you want to put this in the record, Senator: 

Senator CrarK. It has already been included. I am sorry, I was 
just trying to get myself oriented. 

Now, Mr. Ring testified a few minutes ago that a study had 
indicated there were based on the 1950 census 30,000 substandard 
dwellings in Washington. Would you concur in the suggestion that 
I made that there probably are at least that many today ? 

Mr. McLavenun. Well, I would think so. There are several 
hundred units going up in Southwest, you see, as fast. as the renewal 
program comes in. Then at the same time, as I stated in this statement 
here, we have been bearing down on the compliance with our Housing 
Code, which just went into effect in 1955. 

Senator CLark. I wanted to come to that in a minute, but I thought 
perhaps we could first 

Mr. McLaveuurn. I would still guess and maybe General Lane 
would want to make a guess on it—I would guess 96 of now there 
are probably still as many, generally speaking, as there were in 1950. 

Senator CrarK. Which is roughly 30,000. 

Brigadier General Lane. I would say there are less because I think 
our program of clearance in area B, plus a program of elimination 
of insanitary building through condemnation, and requiring that they 
either be improved or razed, takes out some 600 per year at the present 
rate, which have been eliminating the substandard housing faster, 
let’s say, than the deterioration that has been creating other houses. 
What we have been doing is eliminating the very old housing which 
had no modern facilities and people have been gradually moving into 
others. There may be some deterioration of others, but I think we 
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are getting ahead a little bit on the program. I wouldn’t say the 
number is very great, because the number in area B, plus our 600 
per year, will not amount to a major change. 

Senator Cuark. You would rather operate on 25,000 than 30,000? 

Brigadier General Lane. There is some improvement possibly down 
to 25,000. 

Senator C LARK. Now, at what rate have those dwellings been elimi- 
nated since the housing code went into effect? For exmanpie; do you 
know how many you were able to get rid of in 1956? 

Mr. McLaventan. I believe we would have to supply that for the 
record. You don’t know, do you? 

Senator Cuark. I suggest that it was just perhaps a use of words, 
but when you say that the Housing Code assures minimum standards 
of decent, safe, an sanitary housing, I suggest a possible optimism 
based on my own experience, w here it is one thing to have a code 
and quite another thing to get it enforced and the substandard houses 
eliminated. I wonder if you don’t have the problem here which 
seems to be nationwide, where you are faced with this dilemma that 
you want to condemn and get rid of an insanitary dwelling and you 
haven't got any place . put the people. 

Mr. McLaveuntn. I don’t think that has been a hindrance up to 
this time. I beileve we have been marching along on that. 

Senator Ciark. You just go ahead and do it. 

Mr. McLavenun. We have attempted to help these people to some 
extent in relocation. 

Senator CLark. Where can you relocate them ? 

Mr. McLaventin. We have no real formal program, but for in- 
stance, RLA has a little service that they try to give them. 

Senator CLrark. Again, I must plead ignorance. What is RLA? 

Mr. McLaventu. Redevelopment Land Agency, and also the Pub- 
lic Housing Authority has, they keep a service for reference purposes. 

Senator CLark. Mr. Ring has told us he has over 4,000 on the wait- 
ing list. 

Mr: McLavucutin. I am thinking of other properties in the District 
other than public housing. 

Senator Crark. Well, I am a little surprised, Commissioner Mc- 
Laughlin, that you don’t seem to share my view that the relocation of 
perhaps 100,000 of these people on the basis of 4 toa family and 25,000 
substandard units doesn’t present a rather frightening problem for 
you! 

Mr. McLaveutin. Of course, not all of those people from South- 
west go to public housing, not all of them. I don’t know the propor- 
tion, but not all of them are eligible for it at all. 

Senator Ciark. That is hardly my point. 

Brigadier General Lane. Senator Clark, as to that question, first of 
all a la irge part of the housing can be made standard and brought up 
to the Housing Code. I have a report which I could submit for the 
record, I don’t have a copy with me, that shows the effect of our 
Housing Code enforcement in the first year, that is in 1955 to 1956, in 
which it was in effect. What has been done under our direction to 
install toilets in houses, modern plumbing in houses that didn’t have it 
or didn’t have it in adequate amounts, as a result of enforcement of 
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our Housing Code. So all of the families are not going to be relo- 
cated. Some of the housing is being brought up to standards. 

Senator Crark. Aren’t you optimistic about a good deal of it? 

Mr. McLaveutin. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. Isn’t much of it very old indeed and very old and 
dilapidated ¢ 

Mr. McLaveuturn. The amount that are rundown and have to be 
eliminated either under the redevelopment program or the urban 
renewal program will be handled through our Redevelopment Land 
Agency. That is where we may have a block in our program. We 
may have to slow down the program because the law requires that. we 
must find places for these people before we can force them out of their 
dwelling. The Redevelopment Land Agency is working with NCHA 
as to who is eligible for public housing and is working with those who 
rent private housing in the District to find suitable places for the 
people who must be moved out of this area C, for instance. 

Senator Ciarkx. Have you in the District had a workable program 
approved by the Urban Redevelopment ? 

Brigadier General LaNw. Yes, sir. 

Senator CiarKk. How long does that program indicate it will take 
you to eliminate your slums? 

Brigadier General Lanz. Our program is aimed at a 10-year pro- 
gram. 

Senator CrarK. You expect to get rid of your 25,000 to 30,000 sub- 
standard buildings in 10 years? 

Brigadier General Lanz. Yes; either through razing or eliminating. 

Senator CiarK. Do you think that is realistic? 

Brigadier General Lane. No, sir; I would say administrative prob- 
lems that have been encountered in area C, for instance, where we 
have had to go back to the present session of Congress to get some 
change in the mortgage insurance before the building could proceed, 
these and other delays are holding back our program, and it will 
probably take at least 15 years to do our 10-year program. 

Senator Cuark. I would certainly agree with you, General Lane, 
in that statement. 

Another thing that holds you back is the fact that you have not 
been able to get ‘enough inspectors. 

Brigadier General Lane. This is a limitation on enforcing our 
Housing Code. 

Senator Crark. That is what I mean. 

Brigadier General Lane. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. As I understand it, the House is cutting in two the 
number of inspectors you asked for. 

Brigadier General Lane. Yes. 

Senator Crark. Had you anticipated that 22 inspectors could move 
ahead with the program about as rapidly as you could get the families 
relocated ? 

Brigadier General Lane. No, sir; I don’t think that is the limita- 
tion. I think there is a question of setting the program up for inspec- 
tion of housing in the District on some logical order. I mean, you 
can set it up and do the whole thing by contract in 2 years possibly 
and hire a tremendous force, but what we have done in the first year 
is to take a pilot area. We didn’t know what we would encounter. 
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We have taken one section of the city, and done it systematically. 

At the same time we are administering the remainder of the city on a 

complaint basis. If we learn about any complaints of substandard 

housing, we go in and order those to be corrected. We hope to expand 

our program. We think the benefits in improved buildings well war- 
rants the investment in inspectors. 

Senator Crark. From what I have heard this morning I should 
think you gentlemen should be very much commended for the frugal 
way in which you view these things, and I certainly do commend you 
for it, and I would suggest that ‘perhaps § 22 inspectors is what you 
gentlemen felt would be a minimum to do the job. 

Brigadier General Lane. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Car. And there is very little padding in that figure? 

Brigadier General Lane. That is right. 

Senator Crark. I hope we can give them some assistance in getting 
some of those inspectors restored “when the bill comes over here, Mr. 
‘Chairman. 

One final question, and this reveals my bias and therefore don’t 
hesitate to disagree with it. Do you think you can really get this 
job of cleaning up your substandard housing in Washington ‘and re- 
locating these families done without a very substantial additional 
amount of public housing? 

Mr. McLavenuurn. Would you want to speak to that, General Lane? 

Brigadier General Lanr. I would say on that, Senator, the surveys 
_ the judgment as to what is required in that field are made by the 

Capital Housing Authority and the Redevelopment Land Agency. 
These are two Federal agencies which are closely related to us and 
with whom we cooperate, “but they are not a part of our governmental 
system, and I think that we are following in trying to give every as- 
sistance to their program, but I don’t think I could comment on the 
adequacy of their plans at this moment. 

Senator Cirark. Perhaps the Chairman of the Housing Authority 
could. You don’t have to if you don’t want to, Mr. McLaughlin. 

Mr. McLaventrn. As I recall it, a few months ago, probably 6 
months ago, when we entered into our further enabling cooperative 
agreement with the Federal Housing Authority, we dealt with fore- 
seeable needs and I think there was no—I am really speaking now as 
« Commissioner, as President of the Board of Commissioners, al- 
though I wasn’t President then. In fact, it has been a year or so since 
we entered into a further agreement. At that time we felt that we 
should deal realistically with foreseeable needs because there could 
be an amendment, you see. 

Senator CrarK. Let me ask you when you say “deal realistically” 
whether you had as one of the factors the limitation of the Federal 
program, or when you were dealing with needs you were thinking, 
well, we will state our needs and we will try to get a Federal program 
which will meet them ? 

Mr. McLaveutr. I believe I agree with you, Senator, that was 
an important factor in our consideration at that time. 

Senator Crark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. I want to thank the Board very much. I am not 
going to take any further time to ask questions, because I think we 
have had a pretty good general survey of the program and now we 
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have to come to grips with the specifics, and as we do this in this com- 
mittee, I can get in touch with the Commission then. 

I want to thank the Commission very much. I just have two ques- 
tions that I do want to ask before I close the testimony. 

Am I correctly informed that no kitchens are being provided in 
elementary schools now under construction ? 

Mr. McLaveutin. I believe that is true. Yes, sir, that is true. 

Senator Morse. My second question deals with a matter we dis- 
cussed at some length yesterday with another witness, that was the 
problem of rentals that are charged these people that are already 
suffering from substandard living conditions and many of which are 
already on public assistance, and I address this to General Lane, 
assuming that his work on the Commission brings him in touch with 
this more than any other person. 

Am I wrong, General, in my deduction after I saw these dwellings 
that these people get considerably less for the money in the rent they 
pay than people that live out in my section of the city ? 

Brigadier General Lane. Senator, this is just a personal opinion 
based on what I have heard and seen in the city, and as to rents it is 
mostly what I have heard; that the exploitation of these dilapidated 
properties is based upon very high rentals for what service is given. 
Now, I think that the people who own them claim that they have very 
high risks there, too, of nonoccupancy in times of depression and so 
on, but the specific answer to your question is that as far as I know, 
and my judgment based on what I have heard is that these people get 
much less for their money than the people who can afford better ac- 
commodations. 

Senator Morse. I won’t question you further on that. Your answer 
is quite right. I just make the comment for the record. I don’t think 
there is any doubt about it, and I think that the result of it is, as I 
indicated, that part of your public assistance dollar is going to rent 
that is really going into the pockets in some instances of landlords 
that are collecting too much rent for the facilities provided. 

I was in several of the facilities the other day, including one, for 
example, at $18 per week, and it was just outlandish. 

Has the Commission considered at all the problem of rent control 
for these areas? 

Mr. McLaveuttin. We have never taken that up since rent control 
was abandoned here, no, sir. 

Senator Morse. You see no reason why you should set yourselves 
up as a supercongress. If Congress sees fit to abandon rent control, 
there is no reason why we should ask the Board of Commissioners to 
seek authority to impose the rent control program. 

Senator CLark. You probably have no authority to impose it. 

Mr. McLaveuirn. We have no authority as it is now. We would 
have to come to Congress. 

Senator Morsr. I want to thank the Commissioners very much for 
your testimony. 

Commissioner Karrick, would you like to add anything? 

Commissioner Karrick, you were our right-hand bower the other 
day on our trip. If there is anything you would like to add to it. 

Mr. Karrickx. I think the attitude of the Board of Commissioners 
has been very well stated. I would like to put it in different words; 
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that our thinking has been of the primary need as not being increased 
public assistance but broadening it, rather than intensifying it. We 
feel that we should cover more families in need, rather than giving 
more to those now receiving assistance. I have no aversion for doing 
both if adequate funds for both are available. I think in all programs 
everyone should keep in mind the second point, the focal nature of 
Washington politically and geographically. We do want to take care 
of our poor, and we do want to feed our hungry children, but we 
should bear in mind that it is not advisable to establish such a program 
as would induce other political entities to use Washington as a source 
of eliminating some of. their financial welfare problems. 

Senator Morss. This isn’t the time to go into it. It isn’t directly 
related to this, but this subcommittee will want to go into it in connec- 
tion with other legislative matters. I was very much struck by con- 
versation we had in the car in regard to a horrible accident that 
occurred outside of the District of Columbia in a nearby State, but 
all of the victims of the accident were undoubtedly rushed, as you said, 
to District of Columbia General. 

Mr. Karrick. That is only one instance of something I could talk 
about at great length. 

Senator Morse. It is on the point you are making, however, that this 
committee, I think, has to go into the facts with the Commission in 
regard to what extent we are assuming the welfare costs of surround- 
ing jurisdictions by providing assistance that ought to be borne by 
them. 

I also felt, and I don’t want to put words in your mouth, Com- 
missioner, but I also felt that you were impressed as I was the other 
day with some of the places we went into, to find that existing welfare 
restrictions disqualified certain families for public assistance with 
resulting hardship upon the children involved. I want to say to the 
Commissioner that I think we have got to go into that very carefully. 

Mr. Shea was very frank with the committee yesterday about it, 
and he said very bluntly that it was just a matter of lack of money, 
and we have got to have some rule by which you can distribute the 
money that you have and you haven’t enough to go around, but I felt 
the unfairness of it very much. 

If I am right in the approach that I am making—and, of course, 
I have said so many times in the record, and as we close the record 
now I want to stress it—I think we have all got to keep our eyes on 
that child, not only from a humanitarian standpoint but from an 
economic standpoint. As you save that child and do the things neces- 
sary to give that child greater opportunity, taxwise you are making 
a good investment. : 

Mr. Karrick. Saving the child may create a citizen. Neglecting 
him may create a criminal. 

Senator Morse. Feeding him may create a productive citizen and 
not a criminal. That is why I have this feeling about it, and I am 
still going to give careful consideration to this school-lunch matter. 
We have got to have some kind of a lunch program where every needy 
child gets a lunch. We talked to some of the teachers and general 
opinion is there is a direct relationship between the stomach of the 
child and his behavior, and we all know that as parents. We all know 
what happens when mother says, “Well, the trouble is”*—when you 
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make the suggestion, why this behavior ‘—and mother says, “Well, 
he is hungry. That is what is the matter.” We fathers sometimes 
overlook that little physiological fact as we come to judge the behavior 
of our offspring or somebody else’s. 

Senator CrarKk. Who have been waiting for us to come home to 
dinner. 

Senator Morse. I want to thank you very much. 

I am going to dismiss the witnesses and dismiss my colleagues, al- 
though I have certain things I want to put in the record. 

Mr. Whatley asked to testify. I called on you yesterday afternoon. 
It wasn’t your fault you weren’t here, but I want you to know the 
record is open for you to file a statement, but that is all we can do at 
this late hour at the present time. 

Now, for the record I want to say that I wish to include in the 
record at this point some information that bears, Mr. Shea, on a 
question that we discussed yesterday; this matter of the income of 
people in these depressed areas within our city in southwest Wash- 
ington. Apparently 50 percent of the families have an income of less 
than $2,785 per year. The basis for that is a survey made by Jerome P. 
Pickard, research director of the W ashington Board of Trade, and 
he sets it out in a study that was published in the Washington Post 
on January 30, 1957, which I ask to have incorporated in the record 
at this point.? 

(The newspaper article reads :) 


[Washington Post, January 30, 1957] 
Up 33 PERCENT SINCE 1950 
WASHINGTON AREA GROWTH RANKS 3D 


Area population growth and forecast, 1900-1965 


| | | 
Area | Census, Census, | Estimate, Foreeast, 
Apr. 1, 1940 | Apr. 1, 1950 | Jan. 1, 1957 Apr. 1, 1960 
| | 


Washington___.____- 6s 2d tab ea ie tebe! 633, 091 | 802, 178 855, 000 | 870, 000 

Maryland: | | 
Montgomery ee or 33, 912 | 164, 401 301, 000 355, 000 
Prince Georges ; 89, 490 | 194, 182 333, 000 375, 000 
Tt kei ane-catonumekenasote 178, 402 358, 583 | 634, 000 730, 000 
' — — 

Virginia: | | 

Arlington. .___. a 4a 57, 040 135, 449 167, 000 180, 000 
Alexandria... ...........-.. ‘4 ; 33, 523 61, 787 87, 000 95, 000 
Falls Church_. ‘ 2, 576 7, 535 | 10, 000 | 11, 000 
Fairfax........ Javbees Muh it | 38, 353 98, 557 | 201, 000 | 247, 000 
Total_-_- ‘ Sivas paces 131, 492 303, 328 465, 000 533, 000 
Area total...._____- es eset yee OF. 967,985 | 1, 164, 089 1, 954, 000 2, 133, 000 


Note.—Falls Church City shown slphinladay from balance of Fairfax County, Va.; city was made inde 
pendent in 1948; portion of Falls Church City was in Arlington County in 1930; population of this part is 
included in the Arlington County total. Alexandria City annexed 7.5 square miles from Fairfax County 
in 1952; population estimated Jan. 1, 1957; old city area, 70,500; annexed area, 16,500. 





2 More complete material by Dr. Pickard may be found in the appendix, p. 362. 
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The Washington metropolitan area is one of the Nation’s three fastest grow- 
ing metropolitan areas of over 1 million population, Jerome P. Pickard, re- 
search director of the Washington oBard of Trade, said yesterday. 

He estimated the area population now at 1,954,000, a 33.5-percent increase 
since 1950. In the same period the metropolitan areas of Houston and Los 
Angeles increased about 40 percent, he said. 

But Detroit’s metropolitan area, which ranks next below Washington, in- 
creased only about 22 percent, he added. 

Pickard spoke at a board of trade 1957 business outlook conference. 

Most of the growth was in the suburbs rather than the District, which in- 
creased only 6.6 percent. 

Fairfax County increased 103.9 percent; Montgomery County, 83.1 percent; 
Prince Georges County, 71.5 percent; Alexandria, 40.8 percent; Falls Church, 
32.7 percent ; and Arlington County, 23.3 percent, he reported. 

A belt 5 to 15 miles from the District showed the greatest increases, with 
Oxon Hill growing 265.5 percent since 1950. 

In the District, the Anacostia area showed the biggest expansion in popula- 
tion with 81.6 percent. Population declined in parts of the near Northwest 
and Southwest. 

Pickard forecast that in 1965 the area will have a population of 2,410,000 
compared to the present 1,954,000, but the District will increase only from 855,- 
000 to 870,000. He suggested that city merchants take heart from the fact that 
the city’s market includes the suburbs. He said Fairfax County will continue 
to be the fastest growing suburb. 

Turning to income, Pickard compared the poorest section of the area, South- 
west Washington, where the median family income is $2,785, to the Bethesda 
area, where it is $9,350. Half the families in an area have incomes above the 
median, half below. 

In the whole metropolitan area, Pickard said, 1 out of 7 families make $10,000 
or more. In the city, 1 out of 9 make $10,000 or more, while in the suburbs 1 
in 5 families are in the above-$10,000 income bracket. The higher income in the 
suburbs reflects the exodus from the city, plus migration from other parts of 
the country to suburbs here, Pickard said. 

Other income groups: 

[Percent] 


Income | Area | District of | Suburbs 


Columbia 
_ - - - - _ _ — -} —— _ -_— _—— ———— ee Eee 
$7,000 to $10,000 = 22 17 | 28 
$5,000 to $7,000 } 25 21 29 
$3,000 to $5,000 28 35 21 
Under $3,000 i] 16 | 3 


Pickard pointed out that despite the higher percentage of high-income families 
in the suburbs, the District still has 40 percent of the above $10,000 families of 
the area and 43 percent of the $7,000 to $10,000 families. 

The exodus of high-income families to the suburbs will be offset to a con- 
siderable extent by the building of elevator apartment buildings in the city, 
Pickard said. The disparity between city and suburbs also will be offset by 
the fact that some suburbs will become slums of the future, he added. 

Senator Morse. And also a story by Francis P. Douglas, of the 
Washington Star, for January 30, 1957, also dealing with Mr. Pick- 
ard’s findings. The story says in part: 

The District’s level is lowered by the number of low-income families in its 
population. Dr. Pickard pointed out that Washington has 85 percent of the 
families in the area with incomes of less than $3,000. Prince Georges County, 
Md., has 5 percent, Arlington County and Alexandria, Va., 4 percent each. 

This was an areawide study in which he was comparing the incomes 
of the families in Washington as compared with some of the suburban 
areas, which I think is a rather interesting fact, because, again, it 
bears upon the problem we have discussed so often throughout these 
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hearings, that people with higher incomes are moving out. People 
of lower incomes can’t, in the first place, because there aren’t the 
cheaper facilities for them to move into, and second, you have this 
racial problem which we have to face up to. They are not welcome 
outside the area, and they couldn’t move if they had the means with 
which to move into many of the areas. 

(The newspaper article is as follows :) 


(The Evening Star, January 30, 1957] 
1965 SUBURBAN POPULATION OF 73 PERCENT SEEN FOR AREA 
(By Francis P. Douglas) 


The Washington area population, now 44 percent in the city and 56 percent 
in the suburbs, will be divided 37 to 73 percent in 1965. 

This is according to statements yesterday by Jerome P. Pickard, research 
director of the Washington Board of Trade economic development committee. 

He put the population of the area as of January 1 as 855,000 in Washington 
and 1,099,000 in the suburbs. In 1965, according to his forecast, the city’s popu- 
lation will have grown to 890,000, but the Maryland and Virginia suburbs will 
have reached 1,520,000, for an area total of 2,410,000. 

He also cited figures showing that, in level of income, the suburban population 
is outstripping the city population. 


MEDIAN FIGURE CITED 


The median income of 259,000 Washington families is $4,900 a year, according 
to these figures. The corresponding income figure for 205,100 families in the 
suburbs is $6,773. 

The median, differing from an average, is the middle figure in a tabulation, 
with half the figures above it and an equal number below. 

In this computation, the territory covered is not the metropolitan area but 
the urban area—the city and its close-in suburbs. 

The District’s level is lowered by the number of low-income families in its 
population. Dr. Pickard pointed out that Washington has 85 percent of the 
families in the area with incomes of less than $3,000. Prince Georges County, 
Md., has 5 percent, Arlington County and Alexandria, Va., 4 percent each. 

Washington, however, is not without its quota of upper income families and 
probably is better off in this respect than some cities from which similar flights 
to the suburbs have taken place. 


$10,000 OR MORE 


Of the 249,000 households in the District, 26,200 or about 10.5 percent have 
incomes of $10,000 or more. The brackets which have incomes of $7,000 or more 
include 68,950 households, or 23.6 percent of the total. 

In the so-called urban areas outside the city, there are 95,800 families, or 
46.7 percent with incomes over $7,000. Of this number, 38,450 households, 
or 18.7 of the 205,100 total households, have incomes of $10,000 or more. 

Dr. Pickard’s data is based on a sampling of almost 5,000 households in the 
Star’s Consumer Survey of last December, plus Dr. Pickard’s estimate of house- 
hold data. 

The highest median income was shown to be in the Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
district—$9,350. Falls Church was next with $7,750. The lowest among the 
suburban areas was the Seat Pleasant district, with the median of $4,955. 

Dr. Pickard’s data was presented at the trade board’s 1957 business outlook 
conference, held in the Willard Hotel. 


Mr. McLavenun. Mr. Chairman, may I say I haven’t put it on 
the record, but our public housing problem is somewhat related to that 
situation, too. Here with our restricted area, you see, we may reach 
the point of psaseting: public housing at very high unit cost in effect 
to serve outlying area 
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Senator Morse. That is true. 

Now, as an appendix to the record I shall insert an excerpt from 
the publication, A New Zoning Plan for the District of Columbia, 
which was prepared by Harold M. Lewis, planning consultant, New 
York City, November 9, 1956. I am going to make an excerpt from 
the study a part of the appendix, but into the transcript of the 
record because of the discussion we had this morning with the Com- 
missioners and that we have had with other witnesses, I would like 
to quote from this study the following: 


It is not likely that the extreme assumptions given above will be borne out by 
the course of events in the next 15 years. The birth rates of 1954-55 cannot 
be maintained for more than a few years without producing extreme shortages of 
housing, school facilities, and other necessities of family life to such an extent 
that child-bearing will be discouraged. Something a little above the lowest 
birth rate assumption appears to be the most reasonable. Migration to the 
suburbs, similarly, cannot continue at the pace of 1950-55, simply because the 
problems generated at the receiving end of the movement will become so great as 
to discourage further migration. The migration into the District of large num- 
bers of persons from outside the metropolitan area must be considered also. 
At the present time, there is a net out-migration of whites from the District coun- 
teracted in part by a net migration inward of Negroes from the South. 

It is difficult to make any firm assumption from the latter group in the Dis- 
trict’s future population picture. Disurbed or depressed conditions in the rural 
South may send a flood of refugees, while prosperity and a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the issues of desegregation might cut the flow to a trickle. Whatever 
their number, these people will occupy the bottom of the housing market. They 
will live under crowded conditions because of ignorance and social barriers, 
even though they can afford better quarters. The city cannot refuse them en- 
trance, although for economic reasons it might want to do so. It may discourage 
some, however, through high housing standards which make it difficult for un- 
scrupulous landlords to exploit them. 

With the reservation that changed conditions affecting the migration of groups 
at the bottom of the housing market may make housing code enforcement im- 
possible and hence that the projection may prove too low, it is believed that a rea- 
sonable choice can be made among the CEIR report alternatives. The most 
likely eventuality is that birth rates will correspond to their “lower limit” and 
that outmigration will run about 50 percent of the 1950-55 rate. Figures for 
these assumptions are shown in figure 2. 

With this growth in prospect, a population capacity of 927,000 on vacant land 
alone indicates that there will not be a strong pressure to tear down existing 
housing for replacement with higher density types. For this reason, it cannot 
be presumed that anything more than a tiny fraction of the vast area of obso- 
lescent row houses in the District will be replaced by apartment houses through 
private initiative in the visible future—even if the present zoning of such 
areas for apartment development were continued. 

Demolition of houses which now hold from 30,000 to 45,000 persons, however, 
to clear space for the inner loop and other building projects, will particularly 
affect the lowest-income sector of the housing market since most project areas 
fall within low-income neighborhoods. These families will be forced to com- 
pete for old houses or subdivided apartments within existing buildings, being 
unable to pay for new apartments or houses in any location except where public 
housing is available. For the most part they will remain within the District 
and will not form a market which calls forth the construction of new homes 
or apartments, but they will push others out of old housing into new, either in the 
District or in the suburbs. Hence the population estimates shown in figure 2 are 
probably satisfactory. 


(Pages 13 to 21 of new zoning plan for the District of Columbia 
may be found in the appendix, see p. 399.) 
Senator Morsr. I am also going to make an appendix to the record 


the study of July 6, 1956, in the U. S. News & World Report, titled 
“City of Washington in Trouble.” I want the entire article in the 
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appendix of the record, but there are certain parts of the article deal- 
ing with this migration problem under the vedas “More Negroes 
All of the Time,” and the discussion of the housing situation that I 
would like to have made a part of the transcript. The rest of it will 
be an appendix.* 

(The article is as follows :) 


Among the situations that the suburban dweller feels he has left behind Is 
the unusual growth of the District’s Negro population in the last 25 years. 

The proportionate rise of the Negro citizenry inside Washington is by no 
means the city’s only important transition. However, it is probably the most 
noticeable change, one that people talk about, and one that is having obvious 
social and economic effects. 

Big movement of Negroes into Washington started with World War II. Up 
to that time, through most of its history, less than one-third of the city’s people 
had been Negroes. Records from pre-Civil War days when there was a slave- 
auction block near the present Department of Justice, show that the racial pro- 
portion then was about the same as in 1940. 

Even before World War II, the process of racial desegregation was well under- 
way in Government offices. When the war economy opened up thousands of 
new jobs at higher pay, the Negroes came en mass to the Capital from farms and 
cities of the South. By 1950, about 35 percent of Washington’s city population 
was Negro. 

This in-migration has picked up new momentum in the postwar boom years; 
just as it has in many another city above the Mason-Dixon line. This year, 
the Negro percentage in the District reached 45, higher than that in Savannah, 
Ga. Yet, in Washington suburbs, the Negroes were outnumbered by nearly 
16 to 1. 

In the years immediately ahead, the trend is expected to continue until about 
1965. Negroes will number more than 50 percent of District residents. That is 
the estimate of Dr. Pickard, of the board of trade, and Dr. Raymond F. Clapp, 
the city’s population export. 

Over the war and postwar years, the racial barriers in Washington have: 
fallen one by one. Washington was in the van of school desegregation after the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954, in order to set a precedent for the Nation. 

Changing ratio. As early as 1950, there had been more Negro than white 
children in the schools, although the schools were separate. When desegrega- 
tion came, it brought about situations where some schools in Negro areas had 
1,000 or more Negro pupils, half a dozen white ones. Opposite proportions pre- 
vailed in some Northwest sections. 

Now, with the percentage of Negro schoolchildren standing at 64, some 
adjustments have been made. Still, in some schools, it is hard to find the 
white children. 

Most pressing need to arise in the desegregated schools was that of more 
teachers, and special teachers, to help bring undereducated Negro children up 
to the standards of the white pupils in the same grades. The Board of Educa- 
tion has been asking for several hundred new teachers. 

In Washington, there is no legal segregation of Negro adults in public places, 
although a high degree of voluntary segregation persists. Negroes are free 
to eat in any restaurant, go to all theaters, use all public facilities on an equal 
basis. In practice, few do so. 

Newspapers still run separate rental ads for “colored” apartments and houses, 
although many neighborhoods are decidedly mixed. 

A Negro city? People now are asking if the entire District of Columbia will 
be dominated by the Negroes in time, as they continue to move in and as white 
families keep on moving to the suburbs. 

Several experts, including Dr. Pickard and Dr. Clapp, do not believe that 
this will happen. They consider that the forces now causing the change in 
Washington’s racial composition will spend themselves, that the trend toward 
a Negro city will drop off, or even go into reverse. 

As Negro incomes continue to rise, it is reasoned, Negro families will move 
to the suburbs, too. A good many white people may move back to town, 
especially those with money and grown children. 

Cited as an example of what could happen is Georgetown, the “restored” 
colonial section in west Washington. Until 80 years ago, Georgetown was a 
blighted white neighborhood heavily populated by Negroes. 


*The article may be found on p. 372 of the appendix. 


‘ 
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Suddenly it became fashionable for people of means to buy up the decaying 
townhouses and spend small fortunes fixing them up. Now, with all the man- 
sions rejuvenated, white people are paying big prices for small Negro homes 
that never had much value when new. They “restore” them so that they look 
like Federal-period row houses. 

What happened in Georgetown was that the Negroes no longer could afford 
to live there, among pseudocolonial townhouses with butlers and “quaint” high- 
priced shops, so they moved out. Many a nationally known personage now 
resides in a stylish Georgetown block which was predominantly Negro when 
he moved in. Now it is all white. 

It will not be long, some property owners predict, before all the Negroes 
are out of Georgetown, unless the wealthier ones decide to buy their way back in. 

Restoration of a similar nature, though not quite so chi chi, is taking place 
around the United States Capitol and the Supreme Court, and in Foggy Bottom, 
the old gashouse section southeast of Georgetown. Here, again, the Negroes 
may be pushed out in time. 

Thus far, however, nothing has happened to alter the inflow of Negroes, cr tu 
check their natural increase in Washington. 

Between 1940 and 1950 immigration of Negroes totaled nearly 64,000. In 
the same decade, the District had a net loss of white population of 13,000—a 
loss in every age group except that between 20 and 29. 

A high birthrate and a low death rate also swell the Negro population. In 
Washington, the Negro birthrate is 30.5 per 1,000 population in a year; the white 
birthrate only 19.7. Negro death rate is 8.6; the white rate, 10. 

What it means: Social effects of the increase in Negroes have encompassed 
a few minor acts of violence, including some in the schools. There has been 
no major trouble of an organized nature. 

Politically, there is no doubt at all that the change in the city’s “color” has 
retarded prospects for home rule, which is a difficult process at best. Privately, 
many white people are saying that the end result of home rule would be a Negro 
mayor and council, Negro Congressmen representing the District, Negro func- 
tionaries welcoming distinguished visitors to Washington. 

Economically, the city has become measurably poorer as the white population 
has yielded to an increasing inflow of Negroes. 

In 1952, the annual income of Washingtonians was $2,339 per capita, near 
top for the country. Since then it has slipped—down to $2,220 in 1954—al- 
though the income per capita of the United States as a whole has gone up. Main 
reason cited for the slippage is fewer white wage earners with high salaries 
and more Negroes getting lower pay. 

Negroes, officials say, pay considerably less in taxes than whites. They cost 
more in terms of welfare. And where neighborhoods change from white to 
colored, values of real estate have decreased. 

In 1954, income of the average Negro family in the District was $3,700 
annually, or $1,250 less than that of an average white family. In the same 
year, 71 percent of the people on the District’s welfare rolls were Negroes. 

A brightening side to the economic picture exists, however—Negro incomes 
are steadily rising. In 5 years the average has increased by more than $1,100. 
Some Negroes have become wealthy; more and more are getting better jobs. 
Of the Federal civilian jobs in the Washington area, 1 out of 4is held by a Negro 
worker. 

Many Washington Negroes are buying their own homes; 30 percent of them 
had become homeowners by 1950, compared with only 19 percent 10 years 
earlier. Every year more have cars, many of them new. Slowly but steadily, 
the Negro is becoming an economic force in the National Capital. 

The trend, certain analysts say, is toward economic equilibrium between the 
races; they feel that desegregation will in time spread the Negro over the whole 
Washington area, that white families in the years to come will again find the 
District an attractive place to live. 

On the other hand, there are other complications to Washington residence 
that require different and difficult searches for solution. For example, Govern- 
ment of the Nation’s Capital is a tangled knot that sometimes seems impossible 
to untie. 


Senator Morse Senator Case, is there anything else? 
Senator Casr. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Morse. We will recess the hearings for the time being while 
the committee considers the record already made. I shall ask Mr. 
Gulledge to keep the record open, however, while the committee is 
considering the record in executive session and conferring with Dis- 
trict officials and private welfare officials. 

The record will be left open to receive any memorandum which in 
the opinion of any member of the committee ought to be made a part 
of the record before the record is finally closed, but it should be under- 
stood that the record will be finally closed as of Thursday next week 
at 5 p. m. 

We stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the hearing was concluded.) 
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1, WRITTEN STATEMENTS AND LETTERS 
A. SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENTS 


THE BARNEY NEIGHKORHOOD HovsE, 
SOcIAL AND INDUSTRIAL SETTLEMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE E. Morse, 
Chairman, Welfare Committee, Senate District Committee, 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is to extend to you, Senator Case and Senator 
Clark, our deepest appreciation of your concern for the people of Washington 
and particularly, those people residing in the Southwest area. 

Many questions were covered during the hearings and are a matter of record. 
However, there were some recommendations that I feel need more clarification 
and action. 

School lunches are greatly needed in our area and two of the schools could 
provide space. When the new Amidon-Greenleaf School is built it should contain 
facilities for a lunchroom. Even after redevelopment takes place there will be 
over 700 units of public housing near these schools and all of these families must 
be in low-income brackets to be eligible for tenancy in these houses. 

Surplus commodities were discussed at length and I hope that the final arrange- 
ments will include both public assistance families and others who are in need. 
Certification of these non-public-assistance families could be done by private 
agencies even though distribution would be handled through the Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Homemaker service was another area not adequately covered and this could 
provide jobs for people as well as a very much needed service to families. 

The question of bench warrants and payments by absent fathers, too, seemed 
to me to have been left somewhat in midair. Could this be pinpointed so that 
children would not suffer because of an inadequate procedure of collection from 
recalcitrant fathers. 

The conduct and tone of the hearings were excellent and the cooperation of all 
agencies, both public and private, needs to be sustained and fostered. Washing- 
ton can and will, I am sure, assume its full responsibility for the health and 
welfare needs of its people. As a Federal city this may include persons who 
through no fault of their own may find themselves adopting the Federal city as 
their permanent residence. 

This raises questions too far reaching to discuss now, but with a willingness 
to accept needed changes, we will find our way to become a city of which all 
Americans may be proud. Congress, with its legislative power, should be a 
decisive factor in making this possible. 

You and your colleagues have demonstrated that legislators can be humani- 
tarians and statesmen in the truest sense. “Politicians think of the next elec- 
tion ; statesmen think of the next generation.” 

Be assured of our cooperation in these matters should you need it at any 
future time. 

Very sincerely, 
JuLE T. BouCHARD. 
Executive Director. 
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Wuat Is A SETTLEMENT? 
OBJECTIVES 


The aim—shared by other organizations—of the settlement or neighborhood 
house is to work with people in helping them learn how to live together and to 
secure good living conditions. The most decisive concern of the settlement-type 
agency is neighborhood life and its development. It assists in improving rela- 
tionships among community groups of different cultural, economic, religious, and 
social backgrounds in the specific area served, and aims to relate the neighbor- 
hood more effectively to the whole community. To achieve individual growth 
and good human relations requires good living conditions. Therefore, a settle- 
ment board, staff, and members work together for adequate and just conditions 
in education, housing, health, and employment, and for civil rights and social 
security. A settlement fulfills its purpose by providing opportunity for a variety 
of individual, group, and intergroup experiences for people of all ages, regardless 
of race, creed, nationality, or political belief, living together in a circumscribed 
geographical area. 

DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS 


This interaction of neighborhood on people and people on neighborhood is the 
process that settlements attempt to influence through provision of skilled pro- 
fessional workers, 

Work with families in their neighborhood setting is another definitive charac- 
teristic of the settlement-type agency. It is a family-serving agency in that it 
extends leisure time and informational services to all members of the family. 

It is a fundamental principle that the program of a given settlement should 
be tailormade to fit the needs of the specific local community served, meeting 
some of these by organizing neighborhood people to secure available services 
from an existing governmental or voluntary agency, and serving others by ini- 
tiating a service under its own auspices to demonstrate the problem and quality 
of service required to meet it. 

A fourth distinguishing characteristic of settlement and neighborhood houses 
is the emphasis placed on personal identification of the employed staff with the 
life of the community served. 

TYPES OF SERVICE 


Observation of and reporting on social conditions as they affect families in the 
area served by the neighborhood house is one of the more significant services of 
the agency. 

Informal education and recreation are the best-known functions of settle- 
ments in local communities and require the largest expenditures of staff time. 

Services to individuals and families growing naturally out of the intimate re- 
lationship between neighborhood-house workers and families are given in many 
ways. Some people are directed to use of existing social agencies hitherto un- 
known to them or seemingly inapproachable. Some are furnished with informa- 
tion upon which they can act without further help. 

Community organization, especially in neighborhoods, is an essential function 
of the settlement. Operating through such means as consultation, youth leader- 
ship training, and provision of facilities for meetings, it includes helping re- 
ligious, fraternal, civic, and other organizations make their own programs more 
effective. 

UNITED COMMUNITY SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., March 29, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The hearings which your subcommittee of the District 
of Columbia Committee of the United States Senate is conducting into the needs 
of deprived children in the District of Columbia is of deep interest to all of us 
who are active volunteer members of the family and child welfare section of 
United Community Services. Over a 2-year period, ending June 1956, a citizen 
committee of our organization examined the problems which faced the substan- 
tial number of children in the District of Columbia who must depend upon the 
community for financial aid or some form of service. Our conclusions and rec- 
ommendations based on this study are contained in the report, Dependent Chil- 
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dren in the Nation’s Capital, and we are enclosing several copies of this report 
in the hope that they may be of some assistance to your committee. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the needs of dependent children in 
Washington for financial assistance to enable their parents to purchase the 
necessities of life, and for professional service to asist the family in more ade- 
quately discharging its responsibilities to the children and to the community 
cannot be met without sufficient appropriations to allow adequate payments to be 
made to families in need of public assistance and sufficient funds to allow the 
employment of professional personnel. This need for adequate appropriations 
has been testified to by many organizations, including regular appearances by 
representatives of United Community Services before the District of Columbia 
Commissioners and the committees of Congress. I should like to direct your 
attention particularly to a copy of a newspaper clipping which we are enclosing, 
based on testimony presented by Mrs. Wayne Coy, then chairman of the family 
and child welfare section of United Community Services, before the Subcom- 
mittee on District of Columbia of the Committee on Appropriations of the United 
States Senate in April 1952. The testimony itself is contained in the report on 
those hearings (District of Columbia appropriations for 1953, hearings before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, U. S. Senate, 82d Cong. 
2d sess., on H. R. 7216, p. 446.) With her testimony, Mrs. Coy presented a tray 
of food which illustrated the amount of food which could be purchased by a 
mother for herself and 3 children for a daily ration, valued then at $2.08, and 
based on the public-assistance grants then being made. 

Our recent report referred to above urges that financial assistance be increased 
to meet the full need. It is inevitable that the 17 percent reduction which the 
Department of Public Welfare is forced to make because of limited funds affects 
families primarily in the food budget since they cannot pay less than the required 
rent or other fixed items. We recommend the enactment of the proposed public- 
assistance bill which among other things would authorize the payment of emer- 
gency cash assistance when residence eligibility has been established and avail- 
able information indicates that the applicant is in need. We recommended an 
increase in the number of professional workers in the Child Welfare Division of 
the Department of Public Welfare, and have supported the request which is now 
before the Congress for appropriation for this item for the fiscal year 1958, 

While the need for adequate appropriations is clear, and our report includes 
other specific recommendations to help alleviate the kinds of problems into which 
your subcommittee is now examining, the current situation may call for a very 
eareful analysis of ways in which many agencies in the community might con- 
tribute to the solution of these problems. I assure you that representatives of 
United Community Services will be ready to confer with you on any possible ways 
in which we might be of assistance at this time. 


Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER B. HAWEs, 


Chairman, Family and Child Welfare Section. 


SouTHEAST NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1957. 


STATEMENT TO THE SENATE District COMMITTEE IN RE HEARINGS ON THE 
Scuoot-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Southeast Neighborhood House is a social settlement; a Red Feather agency 
sharing in the United Givers Fund of the National Capital area. 

The average monthly attendance at group activities of children, teenagers, and 
adults, is about 2,000 individuals. We offer day services to 45 children. 

It. is difficult to ascertain actual figures on malnutrition, hardship, and actual 
hunger, because individuals don’t become a “statistic” until they come to the 
attention of the public or private agencies. 

The families that come to our attention either through an appeal to us directly 
by an adult or by the staff’s contact with a child, are our greatest concern if we 
find (1) there is only one wage-earning adult in the family, or (2) the families 
not eligible for public assistance but whose earnings are substandard, and/or 
(3) those adults who are employable but are out of work. 

In many instances the wage-earning adult is a woman and along with her 
children subsist on an income from domestic service which in many instances 
is irregular. 
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This also means that no one is in the home to prepare hot lunches for the 
children. Meager and inadequate income raises the question of proper nutri- 
tional foods for growing children. 

The lack of emergency relief in the District of Columbia places a tremendous 
burden on the private agencies. Because of the hardship cases coming across the 
threshold of the settlement house, the staff finds itself having to come to the aid 
of families in the following manner: 

Delaying eviction proceedings. 

. Aiding in the purchase of corrective shoes. 

Assisting families evicted because of fires. 

Giving food. 

Collecting layettes for babies. 

Paying rent. 

Buying coal. 

. Assisting with families left stranded when an adult (usually the mother) 
has to go to the hospital. 

In the last 3 years, 350 families appealed to the Southeast Neighborhood House 
for some type of emergency relief. Many of these families are repeaters. 

At Christmas, 1956, approximately 117 families appealed to the agency for 
food baskets. It was only through the generous offer of an anonymous donor that 
food baskets were made available for 100 families (this included 50 families re- 
ferred to us by the Department of Public Assistance). 

Respectfully submitted. 


QO SVS OU Go bo 


ETHEL JAMES-WILLIAMS, 
Executive Director. 





SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF Mrs. FRANCES D. LESSER BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON WELFARE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


After listening to the testimony introduced at the hearing, it would appear 
that the measures adopted by the welfare director in the interests of economy 
have had their greatest impact on the District’s children—the very members of 
the community most in need of its protection and care, and also potentially the 
most salvageable. I would therefore urge that this committee give consideration 
to the following recommendations for changes in the administration of relief. 

(1) The elimination of the present limitation of $200 for large families. 

(2) Payment of relief up to the full amount of the family budget in cases where 
a deserting father has been ordered to contribute to the support of his family 
but has not done so. 

(3) Issuance of orders on surplus food where emergency conditions exist and 
where applications for relief are pending. 

(4) Issuance of food orders to supplement the income which can be brought 
in by members of a family where a member is classified “employable.” In this 
way a family which is trying to be self-supporting would not be penalized or 
pauperized * * * in my opinion a thoroughly immoral and indecent result of 
present relief provisions. 

(5) Payment in at least bimonthly checks. Now the children go hungry at the 
end of the month. 

(6) The use of surplus foods to increase the budget of families on relief up to 
100 percent of minimum subsistence. In this way more people could receive more 
benefit from the District’s limited relief dollars. 

(7) Last, but not least the institution of a school-lunch program. My ex- 
perience with the children and mothers at Barney Neighborhood House convinces 
me that these children and their families need training in what constitutes a well 
balanced meal. A school-lunch program will not only assure these children of an 
intelligently planned meal daily throughout the school year, but also, in view 
of the shortage of trained social workers, it may be the only way of reaching these 
families in teaching them how to make the most of their food dollars. 

Respectfully submitted, 


FRANCES D. LESSER, 
Mrs. LAWRENCE S. LESSER. 
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(Submitted by Mr. James E. Lewis, Jr., Executive Director, South- 
west Community House Association, Washington, D. C.) 


PROGRAM STATEMENT 
I. THE AGENCY 


The Southwest Community House is located in the Southwest section of Wash- 
ington in what has been characterized as one of the “older less-changed neighbor- 
hoods” of the District of Columbia. The Southwest Community House is operat- 
ing a program in an area that is undergoing drastic physical and population 
changes. Because of the onus of once prevailing poor sanitary conditions and 
the advent of poor housing for Negro families and the subsequent erection of an 
overhead railroad across the northern part of the section, Southwest has been 
considered a generally undesirable neighborhood. This status contributed heavily 
to its ultimate decay and the abnormal incidence of social and health problems, 

Present plans for the rebuilding of the Southwest area estimate the number 
of dwelling units to be at approximately 5,000, including nearly 700 units of 
publie housing. The private housing units, will be occupied by families ranging 
from low-income status to high middle-income status. The 700 public housing 
units to be built, added to the existing 279 units, will assure the residence of 
nearly a thousand low-income families. A high percentage of these families will 
be Negroes. 

The problem of preparing families for eventual residence in socially healthful 
neighborhoods was vividly introduced during the evacuation of area B. Many 
have looked forward to living in decent housing in better neighborhoods but have 
repeatedly postponed the physical and social conditioning which we know they 
must have to make the best use of the new experience. The challenge both to the 
community and to individual agencies is formidable as we approach the task 
presented by area C. 

Many of the families who will remain in private housing in Southwest will re- 
quire detailed and patient instruction in household maintenance, child care, 
family planning, budgeting, etc. These families will need to be encouraged to 
participate in activities in the community and to support neighborhood projects 
and programs. 

The reconstruction of the area will bring another challenge of equal importance. 
If Southwest is to be a thriving and progressive community, not only will the 
buildings have to be improved but there must be a feeling of mutual community 
responsibility among all the residents. The responsibility for the development 
of this feeling must certainly be shared by the Southwest Community House, and 
Southwest House has proceeded to revise its program to meet the need. 

The Southwest Community House recognizes that the problems of transition 
in Southwest Washington will be with us even after all physical changes have 
been made. The provision of skilled community leadership is a requirement for 
the attainment of orderly but meaningful change. The Southwest Community 
House has redirected its emphasis to deal with the problems of individuals ané 
families. 

Il THE NEED THE AGENCY SEEKS TO MEET 


The Southwest Community House seeks to meet the unfulfilled and partially 
met needs of the community. The house is primarily concerned with those 
needs arising out of the four recognized problem areas, which were noted, as 
a result of a survey made by the agency in September 1955. These four basic 
areas of need in the Southwest Community are: 

1. Counseling services. 

2. Information and referral services. 
8. Corrective group activities. 

4. Community sponsored projects. 


III PROGRAM DEVELOPED TO MEET THE NEEDS 


In order to meet these needs the Southwest Community House had to strengthen 
its program and plan new approaches to the health and social problems that fam- 
ilies in Southwest are facing. It is believed that the basic approach to these 
family problems is one of education directed toward self-help and improvement 
of health and living standards among these families. To do this the agency 
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developed a twofold program. The problems clinic and the group activities 
program. 


1. Problems clinic 


The problems clinic deals with individual and family problems. The clinic 
operates chiefly as a counseling, information and referral bureau. The areas 
of concentration being counseling. The problems clinic seek to help individuals 
and families who need help of any kind. 

The area in which problems more frequently arises are these: Home manage- 
ment, legal counsel, financial help, budgeting, health advice, educational, voca- 
tional and leisure time problems. In the problems clinic we are sometimes able 
to give immediate help depending on the facilities at hand and the severity of the 
ease. We are always able to utilize other public and private agencies, which 
ean give appropriate assistance. The steps involved in this procedure are: 

(a) Possible solutions to people’s problems through counseling service at the 
clinic. 

(b) Referral of people to an already organized group working on the problem 
in the agency ; hence the name corrective groups. 

(c) Referral of people to another agency in the city, that can best assist 
them with their problems. 

The problems clinic is staffed by volunteers from the board of directors of the 
house and other community agencies. There are 12 members on the clinical 
staff. 
| The clinic began its operation on May 1, 1956. During a 6-month period we 
have helped 93 families with 1 or more problems. The 93 families who received 
help represented 439 individuals, who benefited from the services directly or 
indirectly. 

2. The group activities program 

The group activities of the Southwest community is a program designed to 
solve individuals and family problems through group study and participation. 
The plan includes a program, of social, civic, cultural, educational and recrea- 
tional nature. This phase of the program has a fourfold purpose of study, 
religion, recreation, and service, for subteen, teen-agers and adults. 

The group activitiy program includes a variety of classes, clubs, special events 
and community-sponsored projects. These activities are built around the needs 
and interest of the families in the neighborhood. The three areas served by 
this phase of the program may be identified or classified as: 

(a) Family aids.—I. e. cooking, sewing, parent education, family planning, 
homemaking, etc. These activities are developed around specific interest, which 
the individuals have in common. In these groups, the focus is on the problems 
of family living. 

(b) Culture—I. e. dramatics, dancing, choral singing, music, ete. Here the 
major focus is on personal relations, interest and identification. The interest of 
group members in each other and in learning to do things together, and where 
they develop a sense of group loyalty, the ability to exercise group discipline, and 
to agree cooperatively upon and pursue a common objective. These activities 
are not limited to young people, rather, they are designed to serve all ages. How- 
ever, the children make up the larger group served. We realize that an interest 
in the family situation naturally focuses attention upon the children, their en- 
vironment, their training, and ultimate good citizen. 

(c) Recreational—I, e. family nights, movies, community picnics, holiday par- 
ties, ete. These special events are designed to bring together people from var- 
ious segments of the neighborhood. The large group activities provide an op- 
portunity for acquaintance and fellowship among those who come and participate 
in the activity. 

Another aspect of the group activities. program is the community-sponsored 
projects. There are a number of activities which can be classified under com- 
munity-sponsored projects. Here the Southwest House cooperate and participate 
in projects along with the schools, churches, civic groups, neighborhood clubs, 
recreation department, Redevelopment Land Agency, etc. Some of the projects 
now in operation are: 

(a) The clothing pool. 

(b) After school cultural hour. 
(c) Garden club. 

(d@) Preschool program, 

(e) The ballet school. 
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During the past 6 months (May through October 1956), we have organized 17 
different groups with a total enrollment of 285 different individuals. This in- 
cludes subteen, teen-agers and adults, that are active in one group or another. 
The experience of these individuals, may well lead the way to effective neighbor- 
hood participation later on. 

IV. ELIGIBILITY 


The Southwest Community House serves all people who— 
1. Live in Southwest area. 
2. Present to the agency a problem which can be worked upon in the 
program. 
8. Are willing to cooperate with the agency’s staff in helping to solve their 
own problem. 
4, Are willing to abide by the policies and regulations of the agency. 


V. GEOGRAPHIC SERVICE TERRITORY 


The service of Southwest Community House are available to those residents 
residing in census tracts 60, 61, 63 and 64, or approximately the vicinity com- 
mencing with the Mall on the north going to Washington Channel on the south; 
starting with South Capitol Street on the east extending to 14th Street on the 
west. 

However, the area of concentration is census tracts 60, 63 and 64 or approxi- 
mately the vicinity commencing with Eye Street on the north going to R Street on 
the south, and starting with South Capitol on the east extending to fourth on the 
west. This area at present is the most stable, with public and private housing. 
The population is approximately 9,000 people, most of whom can profit by the 
work of the Southwest Community House. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Millions of dollars will be invested in an effort to redevelop and rehabilitate 
the Southwest. This will represent the culmination of years of cooperative 
effort by private and public financing and planning. The construction of beauti- 
ful homes and modern apartments is recognized as a very important part of the 
redevelopment program. The stabilization of families and the rebuilding of 
human lives, however, must be recognized and planned for to the same extent, 
physical structures have been planned. This is a must if the community is to 
be rehabilitated. It is a fact that no community can become or remain any 
more sound than the people who inhabit it. Southwest House brings to this 
crucial point in the life of Southwest Washington the benefit of 35 years of dedi- 
cated service to people who have the greatest need for assistance. 

This is the reason why the Southwest Community House developed and put 
into operation a program of “human engineering,’ which concentrates on the 
improvement of family life and personal standards of people in the Southwest 
area. 

It was for this purpose that Southwest Community House was founded. 
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SoutHwest CoMMUNITY HovusE 
1315 47TH Sr. SW. 
Washington 24, D. C. 


Family breakdown according to size of family and the income 
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Note.—345 of the children are from families where income is less than $200 per month. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL Housing AUTHORITY, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1957. 
Hon, WAYNE MogszE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The purpose of this note is to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity you afforded last Friday for a presentation of some major facts relative 
to the public housing program in the District of Columbia. 

The keen interest displayed in the subject by you and by Senators Clark and 
Case impels me to send you herewith a recent brief publication which I believe 
you will find most pertinent to your study; for it identifies public housing as an 
essential public service to families whose low income is but one of many complex 
problems. Please make such use of this material as you may see fit. I am also 
forwarding copies to Senators Clark and Case. 

Respectfully, 


EEE TE A SEE TT 


JAMES R1inG, Executive Director. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL Housina AUTHORITY 


ST a 


Washington 25, D. C. 
HUMAN PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


(The following treatment of this subject was given by a panel of National 
Capital Housing Authority representatives, at a meeting of the Potomac Chapter, 
qi National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, in Washington, 
D. C., on February 7, 1957. Mr. Warren J. Vinton, Assistant Commissioner of 
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the Public Housing Administration, introduced thespeakers and acted as chair- 
man for the discussion which followed the presentation. The primary purpose 
of this publication is to provide a training document for employees of NCHA, and 
to inform others who may be interested as to the Authority’s experience in the 
work indicated by the subject.) 


I. ACCEPTING THE CHALLENGE OF HUMAN PROBLEMS 
By James Ring, Executive Director, National Capital Housing Authority 


Public housing represents an important part of the American people’s interest 
in the complex subject of human shelter. Of course, public housing is in itself 
complex, for by its nature, it must be intimately concerned with the kinds of 
activity most commonly identified with other phases of the housing field. These 
include market analyses, site selection and acquisition, slum clearance, archti- 
tecture, engineering, and finance. But in public housing—and this is the true 
distinction—these diverse functions, and the arts and skills employed in their 
discharge, are not ends in themselves. Rather, they all are directed to the goal 
of aiding our low-income fellow citizens to overcome the handicaps imposed by 
years of exposure to slum environments. That aid most clearly proves its effec- 
tiveness when public housing tenants respond to its stimulus to the extent that 
family earnings increase beyond the limits properly served by a public housing 
program, When this point is reached, we can be reasonably sure that our grad- 
uates to standard private housing are good housekeepers and are prepared to 
take on further housing responsibilities, either as renters or homeowners. Public 
housing further serves a vital need in providing good housing for the elderly, for 
broken families, and for those whose earning capacity may be permanently im- 
paired. The graduation of such families is unlikely ; but if it were not for public 
housing, they would almost certainly be condemned to live amid the misery and 
degradation of the slums. 

So it is essential that we in public housing recognize from the start that our 
function is primarily social—that we are not here only to prove our abilities 
in planning, financing, construction, and business management of real-estate 
developments. We must have increasing competence in all of these fields, but our 
basic work is not accomplished unless we utilize these means to perform the 
essential human service which is the heart and soul of the public housing program. 

If we perform this service as the law intends, we always will have more than 
our share of human problems; for our part in America’s effort to build a well- 
housed nation would be thoroughly negated if we were to choose from among 
the families who need our help only those who can prove that their sole deficiency 
is low income. If public housing should apply the microscope of social accepta- 
bility to families who are being displaced by redevelopment, code enforcement, 
condemnation and other aspects of a community’s workable program of urban re- 
newal, the effectiveness of such a program would be gravely impaired, and the 
need for public housing would be open to question. I say this because such 
circumstances, the low-income families most in need of public housing assistance 
either could not be displaced from the hovels they occupy, or they would be 
thrown back into the private market, to compete for any kind of shelter in an 
economy where their low incomes would deny them a chance at decent living in a 
decent environment. 

Public housing must continue to serve a true cross-section of the low-income 
group, to assure the financial stability and social soundness of its program; this 
objective is entirely consistent with a policy which does not screen our families 
with social problems, but rather welcomes the opportunity to make good housing 
the basic instrument whereby those problems can be solved. 

I should like to make strongly the point that our public housing agencies can- 
not alone perform the task of human rehabilitation which must be accomplished 
if we are to rid our cities permanently of the slums that are their shame. The 
social problems presented by families who are to be displaced from slums and 
blighted areas must be identified and given professional attention by competent 
social agencies before these families are required to move, whether to public 
or private housing. It is equally essential that the social agencies working with 
these families shall not regard the cases as closed after the families have been 
relocated, but that these agencies shall continue to work with the relocatees, 
making full use of the new environment in the solution of the problems. 

In our program today, you will hear from two other representatives of the 
Authority concerning the human problems with which our agency is dealing. 
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Mrs. Swinney, our housing applications officer, represents a part of our service 
which normally is the initial contact point for families who desire to become 
tenants of public housing ; and Mr. Hamilton Smith, who is the housing manager 
for the Authority’s properties in Southwest Washington, will present the story of 
the day-to-day contacts with such families after they have become our tenants. 
Both will recount actual experience with actual famiiles; only the names have 
been changed to confuse the inquisitive. I hope that my remarks may be acceptec 
as providing a background for their presentations and indicating to you the 
approach which our Authority is making to this challenging task. 


II. We Want To Come IN 


By Mrs. Olive W. Swinney, Housing Applications Officer, National Capital 
Housing Authority 


The Housing Applications Office is a focus point for the ill housed of the 
city—whether this be one-third of the families or some other administration’s 
figure. 

They come seeking better housing, at rents they can afford. Mostly, they are 
low-income families—therefore, the broken families, the aged persons, the per- 
song having little skill or education, and the disabled. They make formal appli- 
cation for public housing (commonly spoken of as a “projeck” or just the “Govern- 
ment housing”), but as they tell of their circumstances and their desires for 
something better, the social and economic complexities of their lives are re- 
vealed. 

Even a brief visit to the Applications Office, to see the people waiting, or to 
hear their stories, would tell you more than any words of mine of the human 
problems that come to our attention. 

The application, itself, is a significant social document as a measure and 
registration of housing need in the community; but as it becomes augmented 
by subsequent contacts with the applicant, and collateral calls from employers, 
tlergymen, courts, social agencies, and others, a good bit of the social and eco- 
nomic background and standards of the family group becomes known. 

The Applications Office deals with human problems first in connection with 
its public information responsibilities. It handles general inquiries about the 
program, contacts with applicants and potential applicants, and the many calls 
and inquiries in behalf of applicants from employers, civic organizations, social 
agencies, hospitals, clinics, Congressmen, and assorted citizens and officials from 
all walks of life. 

Much skill is necessary on the part of the staff to give reasonable explana- 
tions of the many anachronisms in eligibility and tenant selection, to the general 
public, to an applicant who knows only how desperately he feels about his own 
housing problem, or to the social worker in a hospital or child welfare agency 
concerned with emergency housing for an evicted or homeless family. 

Most people want desperately to live in a decent place and raise their children 
in a good environment, but our society has not yet made that goal possible for 
everyone. But someone has told them about public housing. Consequently, upon 
the Applications Office falls the task of explaining to the frustrated applicant the 
wide gap between national ideals and local performance, and yet not send him 
away more embittered than he came. 

Just yesterday, a conscientious employer accompanied the father of a large 
family to the Office to plead that we house the family quickly, as it was being 
evicted for the fourth time in a year. We had to explain the inadequacy of the 
public housing supply of houses for larger families, veteran’s preference and 
“DP” priority. (To the uninitiated in housing jargon, this means “Displaced” 
family. But it was done in such a way that the employer left saying, ‘Well, 
I don’t like what you’ve told me, but you’ve explained it so I feel better inside.” 

Then there is another important way the Applications Office deals with human 
problems. As Mr. Ring pointed out, the Authority accepts its obligation to aid in 
the social rehabilitation of the families housed in its properties. It is fre- 
quently at the point of initial contact with an applicant family that social prob- 
lems are identified and at this point the Applications Office endeavors to enlist 
the cooperation of other community agencies or to work with those already active. 

This coordination is essential if the family and the community are to gain the 
maximum benefit inherent in the provision of good housing. 

To participate effectively in the task of social rehabilitation, the staff must be 
equipped through training and experience in social work or related social sciences, 
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to recognize and interpret the social factors involved and to make good use of 
resources for help. 

When a family is already known to a social or health agency, a contact is made 
during the processing of the application, where appropriate, to secure significant 
social history and background, and to enlist the continuing aid of the agency when 
the family is housed. 

The Evans family illustrates such a service. The Evanses were referred for 
housing by the Family and Child Service Agency. The father was unable to hold 
a job steadily because of a nervous disorder. This family of 4 persons lived in 
I furnished room, extremely overcrowded, and paying a rent far beyond their 
means. The Agency supplemented the father’s small earnings with money for 
rent and clothing. The family moved into public housing at a rent in accordance 
with the father’s earnings, so other financial assistance was no longer necessary. 
At our request, the Agency secured enough furniture for the teenage daughter’s 
bedroom, and continue to assist with budgeting and household management advice 
until the family was well on its feet financially, and the father’s confidence and 
health restored. 

If a family’s social problems appear sufficiently serious to require special heip 
at the property, the Applications Office alerts the housing manager to this fact, 
by a coded referral for counseling, or discusses the situation with him in advance 
of the family’s arrival at the property. 

Some of you heard or read Elizabeth Wood’s lively and provocative paper on 
Public Housing, and Mrs. McGee given at the Annual NAHRO Conference. We 
have our own junior-grade counterpart in one Mrs. Susie B whose story typifies 
the problem family in public housing in this community. I say “junior grade”, 
for she has only 1 volume of social case history behind her,, compared to Mrs. 
McGee’s super 3-volume record. 

A brief sketch of our family’s circumstances, at the point of application, will 
provide the background for the later chapters in this family’s life which Mr. 
Smith will relate, as this family is now living in one of the properties under his 
management, 

“Mrs. Susie B” is the wife of a serviceman who was stationed at the Army War 
College when he applied for public housing. She was 21 years of age; she had 2 
small children and was expecting a third. The housing inspector’s report tells 
much of the housing need of this young family. They rented two rooms on the 
second floor of a rat-infested, dilapidated frame structure on G Street SE. They 
paid $55 a month for rent and utilities. The toilet was outdoors in a muddy back- 
yard and the only water was a single spigot in the yard, not far removed from 
the toilet. The family was burned out of this place so the Red Cross disaster 
service went into action and referred the family to NCHA. Fortunately, this 
family was small enough to be accommodated in a two-bedroom unit, so we were 
able to house them promptly. (A larger family requiring a 3-, 4-, or 5-bedroom 
unit would have continued to be just another name on the waiting list.) 

Thus, a small miracle occurred in the life of this young couple who, through 
the cooperation of the Red Cross and NCHA, had a decent place in which to live 
for the first time in their lives. 

But persons of limited educational and cultural backgrounds cannot change 
overnight. They need skilled, sustained, and patient help. The application 
record alerted the manager to the need for early followup work at the property. 
But what has transpired since the change in the family’s physical environment 
is Mr. Smith’s story. 

One final comment— 

It is our unique good fortune in the Applications Office to witness daily the 
dramatic results that are obtained over and over again in people’s lives, and in the 
raising of living for the families of our city, when housing and welfare srevices 
work together. We also see the grateful tears and hear the words of appreciation 
when a family is given the opportunity of good housing at a rent within its 
means. 

These are satisfactions which we would cherish for all of you who have a 
part in achieving the end product; but with each family helped by good housing, 
we are reminded again how much more good could be accomplished if we only 
had the means; and of the hundreds still left on the waiting list. 


III. Tue Rote or Pusrtic Housing MANAGEMENT 


By Mr. Hamilton Smith, Housing Manager, National Capital Housing Authority 


As a housing manager, I find myself more and more involved with social and 
welfare agencies working to assist families with a variety of serious human 
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problems. Of course, the problems are not new, but we have more of them now, 
basically because of mass displacement from renewal areas. We have not found 
readymade solutions for them all. 

In my experience, the common problems facing a housing manager today are 
illegitimacy, unemployment, broken homes, tension in the family related to de- 
linquency, crime, and antisocial behavior, need for financial assistance, need for 
organized recreation, and need for day care. 

A housing manager is accustomed to the normal management problems of rent 
collections, poor housekeeping, tenant and community relations. However, when 
the multisocial problem is joined with the normal management problem, the im- 
pact is grave and resounding. 

It is often difficult to diagnose and insolate for treatment at family’s basic prob- 
lem. Well-coordinated social services are essential to get full diagnosis and 
treatment for the total needs of such a family. Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
is determining where to start with the rehabilitation of a multiproblem family. 

Take, for example, the case of Mrs. Susie B, to whom Mrs. Swinney has re- 
ferred. This tenant is the wife of a soldier who presently is away from Wash- 
ington on military duty. He insists that his wife and children stay in public 
housing because he has confidence that they will be better off in such an en- 
vironment. The record of this family indicates the following problems: (1) Poor 
housekeeping, (2) neglect of the children, (3) alcoholism, (4) mental instability, 
and (5) improper use and care of equipment. 

This family came to us before the days of the redevelopment program. Since 
that time, many of our tenant families have progressed economically to the point 
that they have become ineligible to remain in public housing and they have been 
graduated into private housing. The Susie B family, because of its many prob- 
lems, will not be ready for graduation for an indefinite period. 

The management history of this case indicates that we worked with the Red 
Cross and the Women’s Bureau of the Police Department concerning the neglect 
of the children. We contacted Walter Reed Army Hospital concerning the 
mother’s mental health and her alcoholism. To correct the poor housekeeping 
and misuse of equipment, we made frequent inspections and held followup con- 
ferences. On our first inspection, we found the 3 small children—aged 5, 3, and 
2—alone in the house; several wine bottles standing about in the living room ; 
the kitchen range caked with grease and dirt, and the house in general very 
poorly maintained. 

In the office conference which promptly followed this inspection, I outlined 
these conditions to Mrs. B. When I had finished, she looked at me in a very 
irritated manner and asked, “Well, what’s wrong?” 

I had hoped that, as a result of our little talk, she would have been shocked 
sufficiently to make some changes. Instead, I think I was the only one shocked, 
and I began immediately to further investigate the background of the family in 
order to ascertain the best course of action. 

The District of Columbia chapter of the American Red Cross, home service 
division, had a file, complete and well documented. The workers recognized the 
family as one of their most difficult cases. They were doubtful of much progress 
but were willing to cooperate. 

The Women’s Bureau was contacted concerning the lack of care for the 
children. The case had been active with that office for some time, so their 
representative promised to check on current conditions. This she did, and 
soon thereafter Mrs. Susie B stormed into our management office to make it clear 
that she could handle her affairs without help from any source. 

Later on, she was quite ill one afternoon and the military hospital refused 
to respond, perhaps because of prior calls which seemed unnecessary. Finally, 
we understand, she asked one of the neighbors to ask me if I would call the hos- 
pital for her. This I did and more; I explained to the hospital officials that, 
aside from her immediate illness, Mrs. Susie B. was getting progressively worse 
as an alcoholic and appeared to be losing her mental balance. 

She was treated at the hospital and later we received reports from neighbors 
that Mrs. Susie B. was undergoing many changes for the better. We got the im- 
pression that perhaps the new tranquilizing drugs had been used. In any case, 
she began to go out of her way to show a spirit of cooperativeness with her 
friends, neighbors, and the management staff. 

We continued working with the family in a patient and understanding manner. 
A month or so later the maintenance superintendent came into my office, and in 
amazement announced that Mrs. Susie B. was requesting paint to redecorate 
her home. Not only was the unit painted; her housekeeping standards as a 
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whole showed considerable improvement. Furthermore, she joined her neighbors 
in planting flowers in the lawn during the spring. 

Time will not permit a detailed account of the entire story, but I would like 
to point out that substantial progress has been made in the rehabilitation and 
adjustment of this tenant. Those who live closest to her no longer complain 
about neglect of the children and disturbances in the unit. Instead they compli- 
ment her on the remarkable improvement and offer much more neighborly 
assistance. 

Progress is often possible because of the splendid cooperation of social and 
welfare agencies in the community. This is in contrast to an impression occa- 
sionally received when it has appeared that some agencies have felt that, once 
the family gets a home in public housing, all of their problems were solved and 
they had no further responsibility. Frankly, the housing manager knows that 
only through the continued and combined help of community agencies can the 
full needs of such families be met. 

Sometimes I wonder just what I can do—how much I can do—where do I start? 
Take the case of Mr. John J. who came to us from a segment of the slums in 
Southwest Washington scheduled for redevelopment. 

He was assigned to our new East Capitol Street dwellings, in the outlying 
section of Northwest Washington. He signed his lease but failed to move in. 
Later he indicated that he did not want to leave the Southwest section of the 
city. He was reassigned to a vacancy in one of the properties in Southwest 
Washington. 

The initial interview at the time of assignment was a complete failure insofar 
as establishing an atmosphere of understanding and cooperation. He was bel- 
ligerent and resentful, and refused to participate on the conference. 

We knew that he was a partially disabled veteran with certain nervous dis- 
orders. His wife held the only regular job in the family as a domestic, and he 
worked oceasionally as a pusheart operator. We put off the initial home visit 
to permit him to make the initial adjustment of settling in his new home. 

About 3 weeks later we made our home visit.. It was spotless—a perfect ex- 
ample of good housekeeping. At the time his principal problem was with his 
pusheart. It had been stolen a couple of times, once in the day and once at night. 

During the visit we learned that he had a genuine interest in flowers and lawn 
eare. Together we were able to locate some shrubbery on the cleared site of 
one of our proposed properties in the area. He then proceeded to transform his 
lawn into one of the show places of the community, at the same time providing a 
cluster of flowers and shrubs with which to camouflage his pusheart. In this 
new location, he was able to protect his pushcart and yet not mar the appearance 
of his home. 

Not only did he improve his lawn; he helped other families secure and plant 
shrubbery. During the 10th month of occupancy, he was elected president of 
the resident council garden club. He organized adults and children and devel- 
oped a very successful community lawn-care program. As a reward to the chil- 
dren for cooperating in the lawn program, he secured several trucks and trans- 
ported over 250 children to Rock Creek Park for a picnic. With the cooperation 
of a neighborhood agency, the Southwest Settlement House, we were able to se- 
cure two trained leaders from the Recreation Department to handle organized 
games for the day’s festivities. 

I regret that time will not permit me to give more accounts of the progress of 
our families with problems. and our experiences in working with them. How- 
ever, in conclusion, I would like to say that my experience as a housing manager 
indicate that much more time should be given to human engineering; that we can 
no longer engage in futile debate as to whether we will accept “social problems” 
or “undesirables” in public housing. Rather, we must perfect our thinking, 
policies and techniques to meet the hard core problems made more apparent as 
our urban renewal program progresses. 


(Submitted by Isadore Seeman, United Community Services.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHILD DEPENDENCY, FAMILY AND CHILD WEI- 
FARE SEcTION, UNITED COMMUNITY SERVICES 


WasuineTon, D. C., February 1956. 
FOREWORD 


The report which follows is the work of a group of District citizens. It is the 
result of over 2 years’ study of the welfare needs of District children and of the 
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resources of the community to meet them. The group, made up wholly of volun- 
teers, constitutes the Committee on Child Dependency of the United Community 
Services, Family and Child Welfare Section. It was organized in the fall of 1953 
under the able leadership of Thacher Winslow, who continued as its chairman 
until his untimely death in January 1955. The work of the committee, which had 
been laid out and to a large extent performed by that time, has been continued 
under the chairmanship of Alexander B. Hawes, Mr. Winslow’s successor. 

In order to study 4 different aspects of the subject matter, the overall commit- 
tee was divided, at its start, into 4 subcommittees under the following chairmen: 
Subcommittee on supplemental home care, Mrs. Charles Runyon III; subcom- 
mittee on protective services, Mr. Herman A. Schulties ; subcommittee on financial 
assistance, Mr. Charles T. Akre, 1953-54; Mr. Frank Clements, 1955-56; subcom- 
mittee on foster care, Mrs. Philip P. Graham. Each subcommittee prepared a 
Separate report, the important features of which were then considered by all four 
subcommittees being used as the basis of the report of the whole committee. In 
the preparation of the separate reports, each subcommittee has had the invalu- 
able assistance of professional consultants. Questionnaires were employed to 
secure basic data from public and private agencies, from professional advisers, 
and from members of the public. Visits were made by groups and individuals to 
many organizations. Approximately 60 meetings were held by the subcommit- 
tees, at which preliminary reports were made and discussed, and information and 
views obtained from agency and public representatives. 

Throughout the work of the subcommittees and the overall committee, the 
Department of Public Welfare, the Board of Education, the Police Department, 
and private sectarian and nonsectarian organization have constantly cooperated 
by providing information and by having representatives available for questioning 
and discussion. 

The professional staff of UCS, in particular Mr. Paul Cherney and, following 
his change of assignment, Mr. Frank Rooney, who succeeded him, have patiently 
and indefatigably assisted with information, advice, suggestions, and the drafting 
of minutes and preliminary reports, and in innumerable other ways. The con- 
sultants to the full committee and to the subcommittees, Miss Patricia Morss, 
Miss Mary Agatha Kelly, Mrs. Suzanne Tollen, Miss Florence A. Murray and 
Miss Alice Smith have contributed their knowledge, judgment, and guidance. It 
would have been virtually impossible for the group, made up as it was of 
volunteers, to have functioned without this assistance. 

As in the case of any report on a subject as vast as the present one, this report 
must be recognized as tentative, because the problems it deals with are constantly 
changing in scope and emphasis, and because the members of the committee 
still are in the course of exploring the subject. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The children who are the subject of this report are children who are or who 
may easily become dependent for proper care upon the community. By hypothesis, 
therefore, they are children for whom care is not being adequately furnished 
by their own families. From this point, it is easy to leap to the conclusion that 
their parents are to blame. 

In many instances, it is true that the condition of the children is the result of 
lack of responsibliity on the part of their parents. But this is by no means 
universally true. In some cases, illness, disability, or death may prevent the ful- 
fillment of parental functions. In others, conditions for which the community 
must accept responsibility, such as economic discrimination or discrimination 
in @¢ducation on racial grounds, may have produced a situation in which the 
parents cannot provide adequately. The resulting lacks in proper food, clothing 
and shelter can lead to family breakdown which are the immediate cause of 
so many cases of child dependency. 

Some of the basic conditions which lead to child dependency, inadequacy of 
schooling, inadequacy of housing, and racial discrimination in employment, are 
beyond the scope of this report but must not be ignored. 

Even in those cases where the community cannot be considered responsible 
for the family breakdown, however, its responsibility to the child is not dis- 
charged by fixing the blame on the child’s parents. Of course, every effort should 
be made to get the parents to accept and perform their duty, but failing this 
the community must step in to provide as adequate substitute care as possible. 

The committee takes the view that maintenance of the care of a child in his 
own family is, in general, most desirable. Accordingly, it believes that vigorous 
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efforts should be made to prevent family breakdowns before they happen. Un- 
fortunately, for many reasons; most of which come back to lack of available 
funds, community assistance has been largely confined in the past to trying to 
patch up family breakdowns after they have occurred. In the long run it is 
believed that this is far less economical, as it is generally less successful. 

A program emphasizing prevention of family breakdown requires what can 
be called an early warning system. Where children are concerned, it is believed 
that the early warning can be given, without much difficulty, at the school level. 
Teachers, especially those without too large classes, can usually detect when 
all is not well at home with one of their pupils. The difficulty is not in the detec- 
tion; it is in the lack of followup. Today there is not a sufficient staff, either 
in public or private agencies, to take adequate care of breakdowns which have 
oceurred, let alone cases of threatening breakdowns. 

Basically what is needed is a sufficient staff to be active in seeking Out such 
cases and counseling with families in advance of disaster. The committee would 
wish to see the staffs of private agencies, particularly, undertake this taks;.and 
if private agencies could be relieved of the serious burden of emergency and wait- 
ing period financial assistance now thrown upon them by the inadequacies of 
the public assistance program, the committee believes much could be done. 

Where a situation of financial want has developed, vigorous efforts to restore 
independence should be made. In this connection, our committee notes with 
approval the District’s proposal for an experiment in vocational rehabilitation 
for physically handicapped receiving public assistance. It would recommend 
that mothers of families receiving grants under the aid to dependent children 
program be free to seek work, and that assistance be given them in finding em- 
ployment if they wish it. 

So far as concerns families which cannot support themselves, the committee 
feels that the inadequacies of present public financial assistance not only coi- 
stitute, in some cases, a disregard of law and in all cases a disgrace to the com- 
munity and Nation, but also that they are generally an example of a false 
economy. 

The committee notes in this connection that in line with so-called economy 
principles, no provision has been made for public financial assistance to unem- 
ployed employables. To a considerable extent, they are, of course, protected 
by unemployment compensation, but for some this protection is not available and 
for others it is exhausted after a certain number of payments. This problem 
should not be ignored. 

It is realized that a program emphasizing prevention is expensive. It requires 
additional staff, and more ably trained personnel. Increasing financial grants 
is also expensive. But the committee believes that such measures, in the end, 
will result in a net saving to the community. A family breakdown avoided, or a 
child properly cared for at home means less likelihood of ultimate demands for 
foster or institutional care, for medical or phychiatric treatment, or for correc- 
tional efforts. 

The committee recognizes the serious problems of both public and private 
agencies in recruiting training and retaining staff. The committee also recog- 
nizes the difficulty, in the light of public resources, of increasing salary levels. 
Under the circumstances, the committee would recommend that special attention 
be given to the possibility of seeking out young persons in the undergraduate 
years of their university work to give them information about social-welfare 
problems and to give them opportunity to work as case aides in agencies or as 
assistants to house parents and group leaders in institutions. Such a step would 
enable a test to be made of the motivation of candidates for social-welfare work, 
and it would enable the candidates themselves to make sounder decisions con- 
cerning the desirability of investment of time and money in professional train- 
ing. The committee also would recommend that the private agencies review 
their classification and salary scales for social workers to eliminate the disadvan- 
tages to recruitment which now exist because of the disparity between salaries 
paid by private and public agencies. The private agencies in the District now 
have such low salary scales that they cannot recruit successfully among persons 
living outside the District. 

Finally, in connection with the programs being carried on by the various 
agencies in the field of child dependency, the committee notes a helpful function 
which might be performed by the United Community Services. Inadequate com- 
munication among agencies can cause misunderstanding, a lack of knowledge 
of each other’s programs, procedures and problems, and as a result, a lack of 
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mutual confidence. It is frequently the basis for duplication of service, inap- 
propriate referrals of those in need from one agency to another, and even com- 
petition for services. The United Community Services through its family and 
child welfare section is the logical] instrument to provide the medium of com- 
munication among boards, committees, executives and staffs. Institutes, work- 
shops, and similar devices for learning and discussion should be utilized at every 
opportunity. 


Supplemental day care 


That a central day-care information and referral service be established, pref- 
erably in an existing private welfare agency, the function of which would be to 
inform, counsel, and refer on all matters related to preschool day-care and after- 
school care resources. 

That a homemaker service to provide emergency care for children be included 
as a permanent part of the Health Department program. 


Protective services 


That a family relations court be established in the District of Columbia. 
That every effort be made by interested professional and lay groups to increase 
the facilities and services for emotionally disturbed children. 
Financial assistance 


The financial assistance be increased to meet the full need. 

That Congress and the President enact the proposed public assistance bill. 

That endorsement be given to the policy of the Public Assistance Division, so 
far as it goes, in permitting the deduction of expenses necessary to the earning 
of income, before the reduction of the grant by reason of such income. 

That mothers of families eligible for aid to dependent children should enjoy 
freedom of choice in relation to employment and should be assisted in making 


PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


-decisions that would be in the best interest of their children. 


Foster care 


That United Community Services be the sponsor for further meetings between 
private agencies with a view to modifying their programs to fit current needs. 
That special efforts be made to find foster placement of a suitable kind for: (1) 


teen-age children; (2) emotionally disturbed children; (3) colored unwed 
mothers ; and (4) infants. 


EXPLANATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations of the committee appear under four headings correspond- 
ing to the division of the field among the four subcommittees, as follows: 
1. Supplemental day care. 
2. Protective services. 
3. Financial assistance. 
4. Foster care. 


SUPPLEMENTAL DAY CARE 


The committee has studied the existing facilities and needs for the following 
types of care of children on a part-time basis: 

(a) Day care for preschool-age children. 

(b) After-school care for school-age children. 

(c) Homemaker aid services for families in emergencies. 

The committee makes three recommendations with respect to day care and 
after-school care: 

A. That a central day-care information and referral service be established, 
preferably in an existing private welfare agency, the function of which would 
be to inform, counsel, and refer on all matters related to pre-school day-care and 
after-school care resources. 

B. That consideration be given to providing space in all new housing develop- 
ments for day-care services. 

©. That Health Department, the Department of Public Welfare, the Board of 
Education, the Recreation Department, the settlement houses, the parochial and 
other private schools be approached by UCS relative to the possibility of estab- 
lishing, on the basis of need, a uniform supervised after-school care prograin. 

According to the Department of Public Welfare, there 40,000 working mothers 
in Washington witha total of 60,000 children of preschool and school age. There 
is indication that: a high proportion of such mothers are working of necessity, 
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and are the chief wage earners in their families. As an example, most of the 
mothers who placed their children in Georgetown Neighborhood House for 
day care last year were the sole support of their families. 

Facilities for day care of preschool children 

No day-care facilities are provided by the District Government. The public 
day-care centers operated by the District Welfare Department during the war 
were closed in 1950 because of the withdrawal of Federal funds. A study made 
by Howard University students of what had happened to the children involved, 
indicated that most of the mothers were still working in 1951, and that few of 
them were able to secure care comparable to that which had been available 
through the centers. 

The private day-care groups in Washington, including the 5 settlement houses, 
now licsensed* for full day care on a group basis, number 55 serving 1,520 
children. These private groups are for children over 2 years of age. The aver- 
age cost for such ray care is $50 a month, without transportation, for a 5-day 
week. The settlement houses adjust their fees on a sliding scale. 

Family and Child Services, the only organized agency in the city offering any 
foster day-care service in private homes, works with 30 licensed day-care homes 
with a capacity to care for about 50 children. Family and Child Services does 
not subsidize day care; so the mother who cannot pay the full charge cannot be 
served, The program is necessarily limited to the number of homes and of 
children that can be supervised by one caseworker. With a larger staff, this 
agency could more nearly meet the existing need. 

In addition, there are 110 independently operated, licensed day-care foster 
homes taking care of 245 children. These homes fix their own fees and reach 
mothers through advertising. No referrals are made to these homes by Family 
and Child Services. 

It is known that there are also unlicensed commercial facilities offering day 
care, but how many and of what caliber is not known. 

Certain factors are important as limiting the possible use of day-care facilities : 

(a) Location.—Facilities should be near home or work. 

(6) Cost.—This is important in all but the settlement houses and the relatively 
few other homes whose fees are on a sliding scale. 

(c) Lack of knowledge of existing facilities.—This is a very important factor, 
as there is at present no central information office to help the mother who must 
find care for her child. 

Facilities for after-school care of children of working mothers 

There is indication that many children of school age are without supervision 
after school because of the employment of their mothers. The staffs of three of 
the publie schools interviewed report that very serious problems exist for work- 
ing mothers with low income who are not able to supervise their children after 
school. Some often do not even see their children for 2 or 3 days at a time, and 
have very little knowledge of their children’s activities, friends, and general 
health. 

The District Recreation Department offers an after-school program at the 
playgrounds, but children come and go as they please. The Recreation Depart- 
ment does not assume responsibility for seeing that any particular children take 
part in the programs or that they remain in attendance until a definite hour. The 
schools offer no after-school program. The school grounds and buildings are 
closed to children after school except in a few cases where there is no Recrea- 
tion Department playground in the neighborhood. In such cases the Recreation 
Department conducts its program on a school play area. The settlement houses 
offer after-school care to the children who come to them, but have not been able 
to make use of school play areas after school. 

It seems to this committee that the schools, the Recreation Department, the 
Health Department, the Department of Public Welfare, and the settlement houses 
are all directly involved in this problem, and we recommend they should 
work toward a more coordinated approach. 

This covers the facilities for the care of chlidren of working mothers that we 
have found. To try to determine the extent of need, a questionnaire was 
developed and circulated through four of the schools in different areas of the city. 





1 Licenses are issued by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia on recommenda- 
tion of the Director of Public Health. 
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Need as disclosed by questionnaires 

Slightly under 2,000 questionnaires were carried home by schoolchildren. About 
one-fifth were returned with information ; 158, or a little less than half of those 
supplying information, said the mother was not employed. Of the rest, 189, or 
about six-sevenths, were satisfied with their present arrangements, while 35, or 
about one-seventh, were not satisfied. Among these 35, the following views were 
expressed : 


Neen een ne en nen ee taut te itech clea hi EBA LE 26 
Aner nie a 8 Se OB es 2 
Dee ce ne nee eee ieanieen hoes peemnwmenecne te 7 
Cee es peaieimventnmunatnn ete tw eee a 16 
Neen ee en ne he coendsiancnseeeneedttenesechermen bbepys ms wcenanshen gence nocescaab hes ae 5 
Neen een ne eee ne een esc teenie rede acti be 14 


After-school care was requested in 8 out of 9 cases, day care for preschool age 
children in 1 out of 9 cases. 


Comments , 

Although in a number of cases facilities would be used if available, this survey 
of the schools does not seem to indicate a pressing need for day care of pre- 
school children in the areas sampled. However, several of the churches recently 
have expressed an interest in establishing some kind of day-care program. A 
first step in undertaking such a program might well be for the church in a partic- 
ular area to survey the actual needs of families there. A questionnaire similar 
to the one used by this committee could be used. 

The questionnaire returns and comments from principals of some of our 
schools and from teachers indicate that there is need for supervised after- 
school care of school-age children. An existing facility that could be adopted for 
such care is the school. From the indications on the questionnaire returns, many 
parents would pay a fee to have their children cared for. This fee might make 
it possible to employ a trained director. 

In addition, space should be provided in each new housing development, 
whether public or private, so that if the necessity arises, day care can be pro- 
vided. At present, few developments have included such space. Since facil- 
ities must meet strict licensing requirements, planning in advance is extremely 
desirable. 

The need for a central day-care information and referral center for all day-care 
facilities has been apparent since the start of our studies. We strongly recom- 
mend establishment of such a service, preferably to be part of an existing agency. 
This service would visit and evaluate all existing day-care facilities, would offer 
counseling service, and could advise groups, such as churches, interested in estab- 
lishing day-care programs. Such a service would be continually aware of the 
needs for day care. 

During the war, with funds available under the Lanham Act, the Foster Day 
Care and Counseling Association was established to serve as a center for in- 
formation about day-care facilities. After the withdrawal of Federal funds, this 
agency was merged to become a unit of Family and Child Services, and it is not 

now able to give the broad coverage of information and referral which is needed. 
With additional funds to increase its staff, this unit might well be able to perform 
the service we recommend. 

The cost of the recommended service would be no more than the salaries of 
2 or 3 social workers, and this program could make use of trained volunteers. 

If it should be necessary to demonstrate the value of this program, the com- 
mittee believes the cost might be underwritten initially by some civic or church 
group. 

D. That a homemaker service to provide emergency care for children be in- 
cluded as a permanent part of the Health Department program. 

As a desirable and necessary alternative to foster care of children, home- 
maker-aid service has been developed in many parts of the country to care for 
children in their own homes when accident, illness, absence, or temporary 
incapacity of the mother has occurred. Such a service sends a trained home- 
maker into the home to keep house and supervises children during the hours 
the father is at work. Almost 100 agencies in 60 cities have developed home- 
maker services as part of a multiple-service family and child program. These 
agencies include both private and tax-supported agencies. The service is prov- 
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ing less costly in relation to larger families than is the maintenance of children in 
foster homes or institutions, 

The District Health Department operated a homemaker service with a staff 
of nine aids until August 1953, when, because of budget cuts, the program was 
discontinued. At the present time, the Jewish Social Service Agency operates 
the only homemaker service in the District, with one aid. According to that 
agency most of the children cared for would have had to go into foster care but 
for the availability of the homemaker service. 

Service agencies have testified to the urgent need for this service. District 
of Columbia Home Service, American Red Cross, finds this need in confinement 
cases, aS well as in certain instances when recovery after confinement is pro- 
longed. The District General Hospital and Freedman’s Hospital are now tak- 
ing babies under 6 months of age as boarding patients in cases of home emer- 
gencies. 

At this time, there is no clearly defined practice with respect to salaries or 
to payment for homemaker aid service. The Jewish Social Service Agency pays 
its aid a regular salary of $40 a week. A study is being made of costs by the 
Cleveland Private Family Agency which has extensive homemaker services, and 
it is hoped this will help define the proper practice as to payment. Whatever 
the cost, it is certain to be less in the case of larger families than to put the chil- 
dren into foster care or institutions. 


PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


Protective services are directed to protecting children in their own homes 
against neglect or deprivation. The scope of protective services as thus defined 
is broader than the scope of the activities of the Protective Services Subdivision 
of the Division of Child Welfare. It includes also the work of other public and 
private agencies. 

Under this heading the committee recommends : 

A. That there should be established a family relations court in the District 
of Columbia.* 

The establishment of a family relations court would, in our opinion, greatly 
improve the handling of situations which often lead to cases of neglet and mis- 
treatment of children. It is our conviction that cases involving domestic rela- 
tions require services not available in a court of general jurisdiction. Such prob- 
lems can be resolved most constructively by a court having no other responsibil- 
ities. As a result, expertness and consistency coming from specialization could 
develop. 

At the present time approximately 2,500 domestic relations cases are considered 
each year by the District of Columbia courts, and there is no centering of 
responsibility for the handling of these cases. Unfortunately, from the social 
point of view, these cases are dealt with as matters of litigation and dispute, 
rather than as problems which are most likely to require counseling and treat- 
ment in order, hopefully, to prevent the breaking up of homes. 

In the ideal family court setup, a social work staff could attempt to bring about 
reconciliation between parents in broken families. They could provide essential 
information not readily available now, such as financial information, home sur- 
roundings, family history, conditions affecting the welfare of children. Finally, 
and of great significance, one judge would be responsible for completion of a 
particular assignment, rather than many, as under the present system. 

4 B. That additional caseworker positions be provided in the Division of Child 
Welfare. 

An insufficient professional staff results in inadequate counseling services to 
families with children in need. 

At the present time (February 1956) caseworkers in the Division of Child Wel- 
fare attempt to handle the following average actual caseloads, in striking con- 


2 Since this recommendation was drafted, Public Law 486, 84th Cong., has been eracted 
establishing a Domestic Relations Branch in the municipal court, carrying out in part the 
proposal for a family relations court. 
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trast with the recommendations of the United States Children’s Bureau given 
below: 


Actual case- Recom- 


Assignment oad mended 
caseload 

Ne nn nea dea auicmmancnecnt as 143 125 
Children in public and private institutions..._................... 2-22... 7 297 235-45 
Rene, eke. Sed cus! 3 lau 5). sane bUhbis den ote nics 2 68 235-45 
teen b ron biex “a 340 $25 

! Families. 

2 Children. 

2 Cases. 


Caseworkers assigned to the Public Assistance Division formerly carried even 
higher loads, averaging 150 families per month. In 1953 and 1954, the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare undertook a demonstration project by reassignment of 
cases under the aid to dependent children program. It was able to reduce the 
caseloads of 3 social workers, especially selected and assigned to that program, to 
an average of approximately 62 families per month. This project was carried 
on for approximately 14 months. In 50 out of the 89 cases closed family status 
was definitely improved, and casework service was closely related to the reason 
for closing. This project is believed to demonstrate that the investment of more 
money in social work service can promote an earlier return to self-support by 
needy families at a net saving to the community in total cost. 

On the basis of this experience the Department has sought and secured funds 
for additional caseworkers. As of February 1956, the average load of workers in 
the Division assigned to aid to dependent children had been reduced to 65 cases. 
The Department’s request for funds for additional caseworkers for the Child 
Welfare Division was eliminated from the 1957 budget by the Commissioners, 
however. 

©. That the private agencies encourage their staffs to use a more active ap- 
proach in identifying and meeting the need for their services. 

The recommendation of a more active approach is based on the recognition that 
many persons in need of nonfinancial assistance are either unaware of the services 
available, or in some cases, lacking in the understanding needed to apply for 
such assistance. On this point, the experience of the New York City Youth Board, 
as reported in a paper delivered by Mr. Ralph W. Whalen at a meeting of the 
Family and Child Welfare Section on April 25, 1955, is believed to be applicable 
in this community also: 

“Unfortunately, the increased professionalization of social work practice—in 
itself a desirable thing—has also brought with it an undesirable, self-defeating 
trend. This is the tendency for too many community agencies to sit back and 
wait, without compromise, for the potential client to avail himself of their 
services. This calls for a strong degree of personality integration, a degree of 
inner strength that is most lacking among those who need the service the most. 
It requires that an individual have insight, a willingness to recognize and com- 
prehend that he has a problem, and the ability to overcome inner and external 
resistances to a point where he can phone or walk into an agency to ask for an 
appointment to discuss his troubles. 

“Unfortunately, this is not possible for the deteriorated, defeated families who 
contribute repeatedly and more than their share to the delinquency statistics. 
They need someone to reach out to them, to be warmly persistent—nay, aggres- 
sive—in a positive, helping way. An expression of this philosophy may be found 
in a project that we operate together with the Department of Welfare, known as 
Service to Families and Children. It has a selected caseload of families who re- 
quire this kind of reaching out. Its workers knock on doors and deal, in a friendly 
way, with the suspicions and hostilities of indifferent and neglectful parents who 
have resisted other approaches even though their children have been getting into 
serious trouble. They try to help them on any simple, supportive level, until the 
family comes to view the workers as a friend and source of help, rather than a 
potential threat. Only when this is accomplished, do they attempt to work with 
the tangled problems and broken relationships in the family which have been at 
the bottom of the child’s problem behavior. This program has aroused a great 
deal of interest and approbation and, we believe, we are achieving real results 
with these so-called hopeless cases. 
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“In this service, the usual role of the social worker is reversed. He goes to 
the client instead of the client coming to him. The social worker goes out more 
‘aggressively’ to meet the client than most existing social agencies would be able 
or willing to do. This aggressive approach was adopted because the Board be- 
lieved that the community has not only the right to protect children, but also the 
responsibility to take action in their behalf when the rights of children or the 
common good demand it. The only alternative is to wait until neglect or delin- 
quency reaches the point of court action or removal of the child from his own 
home. It is our firm conviction that to adopt a laissez-faire response to children’s 
needs would be to repudiate the statutory intent of our program and to abdicate 
our responsibility as representatives of the public interest.” 

That an active approach in the profession of counseling and other services 
needs to be adopted here is indicated by the report of the research committee of 
the East Capitol Youth Project of October 21, 1954. This reports analyzes 62 
cases of child offenders living in area P. It states (p. 8), “27 of the 62 (families) 
neither asked for nor received aid or service from any welfare agency, despite 
the.faet that in all but 5 cases there are one or more serious problems incluaing 
desertion, neglect, prolonged marital conflict and severe financial need.’ Further- 
more, (p. 9) “a number of other cases (other than the 27) although known to 
agencies were known chiefly as rejected applicants for aid or service.” More sig- 
nificantly still, the report stated (p. 10) with respect to early treatment, ‘‘a care- 
ful examination of the 62 cases discloses only 6 in which any effort was directed 
toward prevention.” The report concludes that “the greatest need is to give more 
individual attention to these children and their families at an early stage before 
a child has developed a strong pattern of delinquent behavior” (p. 13). [Em- 
phasis supplied. } 

It is recognized that the recommendation of more active approach will call for 
a larger staff, a less frequent turnover of personnel, and smaller caseloads. To 
the extent that the burden of granting financial assistance can be shifted, from 
the private agencies to the Department of Public Welfare, where it properly 
belongs, the private agencies will have resources to carry out this recommen- 
dation. 

D. That all agencies, both public and private, make every effort to publicize 
the value to the community of preventive services. 

During recent years, the press has done a great deal to publicize unmet needs 
in the Services of the Department of Public Welfare and to stimulate community 
interest in providing the necessary funds for replacing the antiquated buildings 
and increasing the capacity of certain of our public welfare institutions. Much 
more can be done, through the press and .through other information mediums, to 
inform the public, not only of unmet needs, but also of the kinds of services which 
are being provided and the value of such services to the community. Without 
violating rights of privacy and the important principle of confidentiality,. agen- 
cies could give such information in the form of accounts of case histories, which 
are of far greater general interest and are more easily understood by the public 
than statistical reports in the highly technical language of the social-service 
profession. 

E. That the Metropolitan Police Department be highly commended for the 
establishment on June 1, 1955, of the Youth Aid Division. 

The Youth Aid Division combines the Juvenile Bureau, the Women’s Bureau, 
and the Boys’ Activity Bureau. The policy of the Police Department in establish- 
ing the Division is stated as follows: 

“It is felt that it may be possible, through tactful and considerate treatment 
by means of conversation and cooperation with parents, and by securing assist- 
ance.by members of the Youth Aid Division, to keep many juveniles out of police 
custody: and avoid creating records for such juveniles and to this end it is 
directed that every member of the Department use all remedial influence he can 
bring to bear before exercising power of arrest in the case of any juvenile.” 

It is too early to determine the results of this move, but the objective is one 
which the committee heartily endorses. 

F. That every effort be made by interested professional and lay groups to in- 
crease the facilities and services for emotionally disturbed children. 

The Medical Health Survey, published in December 1952 by a committee un- 
der the chairmanship of G. Howland Shaw, set forth the needs in this respect. 
The following quotation from the survey is still largely applicable: 

“A discouraging factor in the care and treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children who come to the juvenile court is the inadequate and only cursory 
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‘mental health resources available. Approximately 20 percent, about 35 chil- 
‘dren annually, who are examined in the juvenile court guidance clinie are 
diagnosed as having serious psychiatric problems. There is no residential 
facility in the District where: such children can be studied and their problems 
‘evaluated and no provision for long-term treatment where it is indicated. The 
only facility available for such children is at St. Blizabeths Hospital, where a 
small number must share quarters with adults, a highly unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment. About 40 percent, 80 children, examined at the juvenile court guidance 
clinic evidenced deep emotional conflict which should be treated in a child guid- 
ance setting. Because of limited staff, the juvenile court guidance clinic func- 
tions primarily as a diagnostic service and the extended waiting period at the few 
existing clinical facilities results in great delay for all and no treatment for 
most. The problems of some of these children are intensified further by learn- 
ing disabilities which call for special schooling and remedial education. Since 
the inadequate school facilities cannot care for such specialized needs, the court 
finds itself without any resources to apply to the situation. 

“The overcrowded school situation makes it more difficult, even for teachers 
alert to behavior symptoms, to identify children with deep-seated emotional 
problems. Even if the symptoms are recognized, adequate facilities are not avail- 
able for treatment. Wherever information was sought about this grow class- 
room problem, the answer was identical—too little and too late. The Receiving 
Home, the training schools, child welfare services, and other units of the Board of 
Public Welfare, the schools, recreation department, Juvenile Court, and other 
agencies dealing with children all told a similar story—the lack of mental health 
services for children when they are most needed. Usually these agencies have 
some access to diagnostic services on an emergency basis. Briefly, we know 
what needs to be done but we lack the resources with which to do it.” 

Some preliminary steps have recently been made in this direction by hospitals, 
schools, welfare agencies and institutions. For example, there are the Hill- 
crest Children’s Center which includes the services of the Washington Institute of 
Mental Hygiene and the Child Guidance Clinic of the Department of Public 
Health, the programs for psychiatric services to certain secondary District 
schools, and the Linwood Children’s Farm. 

Thirty thousand dollars was requested in the budget of the Welfare Depart- 
ment for fiscal 1957 to plan a facility for residential treatment of emotionally 
disturbed children at the Children’s Center. Such a facility would be a self- 
contained unit for approximately 35 children with appropriate arrangements to 
insure individual treatment and redirection of these children. We regret that 
this request was eliminated from the budget by the District Commissioners, thus 
postponing for one more year any steps toward obtaining this facility. 

While the facilities and staff necessary to provide adequate treatment for emo- 
tional disturbances in children are expensive, the cost is far less than the even- 
tual cost to the community of neglect of the problem. 

G. That the Commissioners’ Youth Council be commended for the progressive 
approach shown in its conduct of two projects: 

(1). The 1954 East Capitol Area Citizens Youth Project. 

(2) The maximum benefits pilot school plan. 

Because of the importance of the recommendations and conclusions reache 
by these projects, the committee wishes to set them out below, without neces- 
sarily endorsing them in detail. 

The 1954 East Capitol Area Citizens Youth Project reached the following con- 
clusions : 

(a) That organized social services, through professional youth counselors, 
case workers and volunteers give more attention to direct work with children 
who are delinquent or in danger of becoming delinquent. Direct contact with 
men is particularly important to fatherless boys. 

(b) That the Police Department adopt the practice of referring children com- 
mitting minor offenses to churches, case work and youth agencies. The pastors 
of a number of churches in the area have expressed the desire to accept such 
referrals. It is proposed that if such a plan be worked out, that in the handling 
of these cases there be close cooperation between welfare agencies and churches 
and that if the original referral is made to the churches the pastor, or a very 
capable and interested layman of the church, pick up on the referral immediately. 

(c) That professional social workers, both family counselors and group work- 
ers, consider giving more of their time to consultation with pastors, church 
workers and other volunteers, having the interest and ability to work directly 
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with these children and their families. We are generally agreed that the prob- 
lem is too vast to be met only through the services of paid professional workers 
and that considerable interest and skill must be acquired by volunteers if any 
marked progress is to be made in reducing the problem of delinquency. 

The maximum benefits pilot school plan is a demonstration project which 
aims to bring maximum school health, welfare, recreation and police service to 
children in two related elementary schools through the coordinated efforts of 
public and private agencies. The participating groups have agreed to the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

(a) Classes not exceeding 30 pupils to a teacher ; 

(b) An inventory of obvious needs of children in both schools ; 

(c) More special reading and other classes if they are found to be needed; 

(d@) Provision by the Welfare Department of special protective services for 
children in need and lowering of public assistance caseloads assigned to workers 
in the precinct so that they can give more concentrated attention to families in 
need ; 

(e) Better liaison between schools and the Welfare Department in regard to 
children released from Welfare Department institutions ; 

(f) Establishment of special health services in one of the two schools to offer 
complete health appraisals for children in both schools ; 

(g) Close police-juvenile court-school cooperation ; 

(hk) Gearing of Recreation Department programs in both schools to meet 
special demands. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


The subjects studied under this heading are methods of financial assistance, 
the adequacy of the present financial grants, and the possibility of savings on 
financial assistance. 

The committee recommends : 

A. That financial assistance be increased to meet the full need. 

At the present time all grants of financial assistance continue at the rate of 
only 78 percent of the minimum need, as established by the Department of Public 
Welfare itself. At no time in District history has the department or its prede- 
cessors been provided appropriations sufficient to pay the full amount needed 
to maintain recipients in health and decency. 

As of June 1955 the average aid to dependent children grant in the District of 
Columbia was $26 per recipient. This is in contrast with grants of $37.27 in San 
Francisco, $31.37 in Cleveland, $44.08 in Minneapolis and $38.79 in New York. 
This figure becomes significant when one considers that the cost of living in the 
District of Columbia is among the highest in the country’s urban areas. 

The calculation of need by the Department of Public Welfare is based on a 
minimum adequate budget guide, which was evolved in 1942 by the Council of 
Social Agencies of the District of Columbia but which has since been adopted as 
the official basis by the Department. This guide has been revised from time to 
time. It is used for the purpose of determining what items are necessary for 
minimum subsistence. The prices applied to such items are secured, from time 
to time, by the Department from the records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor. The guide reflects conservative consideration. For 
example, as stated in the guide, “The food figures are the cost of minimum ade- 
quate food for each age group. They are based on figures published by the food 
and nutrition committee of the National Research Council and are nationally 
accepted as daily food requirements.” 

District law imposes upon the department the legal duty to provide dependent 
children the full amount of assistance needed. Section 32-755 of the District 
Code of Laws reads as follows: 

“Determination of amount and manner of assistance rendered. The amount 
of assistance for any child and the manner of providing it shall be determined 
by the Board of Public Welfare with due regard to the conditions existing in each 
case, and shall be sufficient when added to all other income and support available 
to the child, to provide such child with a reasonable subsistence compatible with 
decency and health.” 

This provision has been ignored by both the Commissioners and the Congress 
ever since it was enacted into law in 1944. Year after year inadequate appropri- 
ations have been sought and granted. This situation calls for prompt remedial 
action by the District Government, or if it is unwilling to take such action, by 
the appropriate committees of Congress. 
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The committee is convinced that the inadequacies of the public assistance 
grants are at the root of much trouble which eventually becomes a concern to 
both public and private agencies. Such inadequacies are likely to result in lack 
of preper food, clothing, shelter, and medical care. These lacks in turn breed 
truancy, delinquency and ill health. Moreover, the best of family counseling 
falls on deaf ears when the recipient is hungry. In the end, merely from a 
financial point of view, the committee thinks that the community loses. Cer- 
tainly the human loss is clear. 

Accordingly, the committee recommends that the statutory obligation be recog- 
nized for what it is, as demanding of performance as an obligation on a bond, 
and that provision to meet this obligation be made in the next appropriations for 
the District government. 

B. That endorsement be given, in principle, to the plan for a combined program 
for vocational rehabilitation proposed on June 11, 1955, by Commissioner Robert 
McLaughlin. 

This plan is designed as an experiment to determine whether physically handi- 
capped persons can be made independent of the public-assistance rolls. It will 
involve the active cooperation of the Health, Welfare, and Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Departments. The Vocational Rehabilitation Department has obtained the 
necessary equipment and is now seeking to recruit counselors. The Health De- 
partment will provide the space. The Public Welfare Department will provide 
a social worker. The program will be conducted at the District General Hospital. 
It will have a maximum of 50 patients at any one time. It will start as soon as 
the staff is recruited. If the experiment is successful, it is proposed that a 
screening team be set up to make sure that all physically handicapped persons 
receiving public assistance take the necessary training for their rehabilitation. 
In connection with this program the Commissioners have already approved the 
establishment of a cardiac work evaluation unit at Polk Health Clinic. 

C. That Congress and the President enact reciprocal support legislation for the 
District of Columbia. 

Such legislation is in force in 45 States in the country, and, if enacted here, 
would represent a significant step forward in making nonsupporting fathers 
accept their responsibility. 

Such legislation would make uniform provisions for enforcing support and 
would bind the nonsupporting father, present in the District of Columbia, re- 
gardless of the presence of residence of the life. Conversely, States would 
have the same rights and responsibilities with respect to fathers present within 
their jurisdiction ; and this would be the result in the 45 States referred to if 
reciprocal legislation applicable to the District of Columbia were enacted. As 
a result, District wives would be enabled in almost all other jurisdictions, to 
secure enforcement of support orders issued by the District courts. 

Specifically, the committee recommends the enactment of such legislation 
as that proposed by H. R. 2287 of the 83d Congress, and H. R. 3340 of the 84th 
Congress. , 

D. That Congress and the President enact the proposed public assistance bill. 

As far back as 1939 the Board of Commissioners recognize the organizational 
difficulty in the present public-assistance laws. A proposed uniform public- 
assistance bill was introduced in the 83d Congress, but failed of passage. The 
bill has been introduced again in the 84th Congress as S. 392. It has been passed 
by the Senate and is pending action in the House District Committee. 

The main features of the proposed legislation are summarized below : 

(a) Section 3 (f) would authorize reciprocal agreements with any State rela- 
tive to the provision of public assistance to residents and nonresidents. Thus, 
for example, agreement could be made for the provision of public assistance by 
the State of Maryland to a District resident temporarily in that State, in return 
for an agreement on the part of the District to pay such assistance to a Maryland 
resident temporarily in the District. This problem arises in connection with 
persons who have to go out of the jurisdiction to find institutions or facilities 
affordirg snecial treatment. 

(b) Section 4 would establish uniform eligibility requirements for all cate- 
gories of assistance. At the present time different eligibility requirements apply 
to different forms of assistance; for example, under the old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind program, citizenship is required, whereas in the other categories 
of assistance, it is not. Likewise, periods of residence differ among the cate- 
gories. There is now no good reason for these differences, and the complications 
of administration introduced by the differences are wasteful of time and energy 
and frequently productive of technical mistakes. 
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(c) Section 10 would authorize the Department to pay emergency cash assist- 
ance when residence eligibility has been established and available information 
indicates that the applicant is in need. The total amount to be used for this type 
of assistance from time to time would, of course, be determined by the appropria- 
tion legislation. 

One of: the most serious defects of the present system is that no financial 
assistance can be granted by the Department until all requirements of eligibility 
have been checked and found to be established. The checking process takes not 
less than 1 month and frequently longer. 

The result is that the burden of affording emergency cash assistance has fallen 
on the private agencies. From April 1954 to April 1955, private agencies de- 
pendent on community chest funds carried 8,493 financial assistance cases, and 
$189,910.43 was spent by them for this purpose. Not all, but the bulk of this 
amount, was for emergency assistance while the recipient was awaiting action 
on his application by the public authorities. The amount involved is significant 
in terms of expenditures by private agencies, but it is not large in relation to the 
total public welfare budget. In other communities, the responsibility for this 
type of assistance is recognized to be that of the government. 

Passage of the public assistance bill would enable the Department to make 
payments of this kind. The community would benefit indirectly in a financial 
way in that half of such payments, if made by the Department of Public Welfare, 
would be reimbursed by the Federal Government. In addition, to the extent that 
the private agencies could be relieved of this financial burden, they could devote 
themselves to meeting critical and unmet needs, particularly to preventive case 
counseling. The result of this change of emphasis on the part of the private 
agencies could well lead, in the long run, to a net saving to the community, in the 
form of reduction in the number of broken homes and of dependent children, in 
the amount of delinquency and crime, and in the amount of needed institutional 
care. 

(d) Section 11 would permit the Department of Public Welfare to use discre- 
tion in establishing a schedule for reinvestigation of eligibility of recipients 
of public assistance. 

(e) Section 12 would authorize the Commissioners in their discretion to per- 
mit the public to have access to the records of disbursements or payments of 
public assistance, provided the information were not used for commercial or 
political purposes. 

(f) Section 18 would establish penalties for fraud in obtaining public assist- 
ance. Such penalties are today available only with respect to old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children. 

(g) Section 19 would empower the Commissioners to file a lien against the 
real property of any recipient of public assistance to recover the amount of the 
public assistance granted. There is at present a somewhat similar arrange- 
ment with respect to assistance provided under the old-age assistance program, 
and the aid to the blind program, but not with respect to other categories of 
assistance. 

(h) Section 20 would impose obligations upon relatives for the support of 
persons receiving public assistance. (Under existing statutes relatives are re- 
sponsible only for the support of recipients of old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind.) Provision would be made for enforcing this obligation at the suit of the 
recipient or the Commissioners, and the method of enforcement of orders for 
alimony in divorce cases would be made applicable. 

E. That endorsement be given to the policy of the Public Assistance Division, 
so far as it goes, in permitting the deduction of expenses necessary to the earn- 
ing of income, before the reduction of the grant by reason of such income. 

Although unemployed but employable persons are not eligible for general pub- 
lie assistance, certain public-assistance grants, such as grants-in-aid to dependent 
children, are made even though the breadwinner in the family may be employ- 
able and, indeed, actually employed. For example, if a mother who is the sole 
support of her children works part time, the family is still entitled to assist- 
ance under the aid to dependent children program, if the income is insufficient 
to support the children at a minimum standard. In accordance with the regular 
practice of the Department, however, the amount of the net income is subtracted 
from the minimum standard, to determine the amount of the grant to be paid: 
Regulations adopted by the Department in the last year establish that in ascer- 
taining the net income to be subtracted, allowance must be made for items re- 
lated to the job such as union dues, tools, transportation, baby sitters, and meals 
away from home. 
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The committee actually would recommend a greater allowance as is indicated 
in paragraph F below. 

F. That, further review, after additional experience, be given to the eligibility 
requirements established by the Department of Public Welfare on January 1, 
1955, under the heading “Parental Support or Care—Deprivation.” 

The general effect of these requirements is to authorize assistance under the 
aid to dependent children program, to families of children living with natural 
parents, of legally adopted children, of children living with a stepparent, and of 
children living in homes of common-law couples. 

The eligibility rules deny assistance to a family in which the mother is living 
with a man other than her husband; and in other situations in which there has 
been no “clear dissociation (of the husband) from normal family relationship,” 
the earnings and resources of the husband are to be regarded as available for the 
support of the children and therefore, as requiring denial of public assistance. 

On inquiry addressed to the Department, the committee was told that similar 
regulations had been in effect for several years in Maryland and had worked 
well there. The Department believes that the new regulations are likely to result 
in preventing encouragement of extramarital relations, preventing abuses of the 
public assistance program, and encouraging the contribution of support by men 
who would otherwise dodge their responsibilities. 

Upon learning of these regulations, the committee was concerned as to the fate 
of the children in families which were deprived of assistance as a result. The 
committee feels that the welfare of the children, rather than the morals of the 
adults, are of primary importance. It is understood that the Department is 
carefully watching the effect of the new regulations. It is reported that through 
October 1955, 71 children from 23 families, taken off public assistance by reason 
of these rules, had become charges of the Child Welfare Division. Because of 
the higher cost to the District of institutional care, the regulations may turn out 
to be uneconomical. 

In addition to the study of the effect of the rules which the Department is 
making, it is understood that certain students at Catholic University are review- 
ing records and visiting homes in order to evaluate the working of the regula- 
tions in the cases terminated under them up to June 30, 1955. 

Until there has been more experience and study of the operation of the regu- 
lations, the committee is not prepared to give any final endorsement of them. 
It recommends that the matter be reviewed again in the future after further 
experience. 

G. That mothers of families eligible for aid to dependent children should enjoy 
freedom of choice in relation to employment and should be assisted in making 
decisions that would be in the best interests of their children. 

The aid to dependent children program is, of course, directed to preserving 
the home by providing families of dependent children with adequate financial 
assistance. Unfortunately, the size of the grants in the District has been inade- 
quate for many years and, in view of present Government policy, it appears 
likely to continue to be highly inadequate for the claimed purpose of maintaining 
a minimum standard of health and decency. In the face of this situation, some 
mothers might well wish to supplement the inadequate grants by taking part- 
time employment. Under present provisions, however, all such earnings must be 
applied to reduce the amount of the grants. The committee would recommend 
that a working mother be permitted to retain the first $50 per month of any 
earnings without deduction from the amount of the grant otherwise payable. 
This recommendation is in line with the present provisions with respect to recipi- 
ents of aid to the blind. 

While each mother should be given freedom of choice in this matter, the com- 
mittee believes that caution should be exercised to see that the work under- 
taken by the mother does not denrive her children of needed care. Consideration 
should be given to the availability of facilities for day care of her preschool 
age children for after-school care of her school-age children, or the possibility 
of scheduling employment so as not to overlap the afterschool period. Obviously 
also considerations of health and strength should be taken into account. A 
mother should not be encouraged to work if, as a result, fatigue or other factors 
will impair her ability to properly take care of her children after work. 

H. That the Department of Public Welfare explore further the desirability of 
using funds which would otherwise be expended on foster or institutional care 
to supplement the income of families whose own resources are inadequate to care 
for their children. 
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This recommendation reflects a proposal made by the juvenile court. It was 
originally made in the case of a family with an employed bread winner whose 
earnings were insufficient to support all of his children. Instead of removing one 
or more of the children for placement in a foster home or institution, the court 
recommended that the Department consider using the funds, which would other- 
wise be spent on foster or institutional care of the child or children, to supple- 
ment the income of the family, thus keeping the family together. The final 
objective of keeping the family together is, in the committee’s view, entirely de- 
sirable, but the proposal raises serious problems of administration. The use of 
funds as suggested has been cleared by the Office of the Corporation Counsel. The 
Department believes that there will be very few cases which will fall in this 
category. As of the date of this report, a committee had been set up in the De- 
partment to study and make recommendations on each such case. It had had 
only one meeting and considered only one case. 


FOSTER CARE 


Under this heading, the committee has studied the resources and unmet needs 
for care of children who can no longer be kept in their own homes. A general 
discussion will be of assistance as background to the committee’s reecommenda- 
tions. 

There is general agreement in the community on certain basic assumptions, 
although in practice these assumptions are not made effective. 

It is generally agreed that children should be removed from their own homes 
only as a last recourse. The obvious steps to take to avoid removal are to provide 
a homemaker’s aid service, day-care facilities, and financial assistance to families 
who can often take care of their own children in their own homes if helped 
to do so. These steps have been discussed elsewhere in this report. The actual 
policy of the District in effect amounts to a flat rejection of these steps. Pro- 
vision for the homemaker’s service has been struck from the Health Department 
budget; day-care facilities are no longer provided by the Government; and it 
is against official policy to give public assistance to the unemployed employable 
because funds are not available. 

The result of this policy is to increase the demand for care of children outside 
of their own homes. 

Such care can take three forms: 

(1) Adoption. 
(2) Foster home care. 
(3) Institutional care. 

It is generally agreed that for those who are to be permanently removed from 
their homes, adoption is the most desirable step. We believe in foster homes 
for children awaiting adoption. We believe in foster homes for most of those 
presently considered unadoptable, most of the temporarily homeless, and for 
many of the older children in need of care. The most current thought on the 
subject is that foster homes are also the best solution in many cases for difficult 
children with some emotional problems, some physical problems, and for some 
delinquents. 

Institutional foster care can play a useful part in caring for certain dependent 
children, according to those who work daily in this field. An institution is often 
best, we have been told, for adolescents who are unable to accept foster parents; 
for older delinquents ; for many of the adolescent and older married mothers; for 
many disturbed and retarded children, and for convalescing children in need of 
constant trained supervision. Institutions ideally should be so staffed that each 
child gets individual attention. They should be small. If necessity dictates big 
ones, they should be broken down by use of the so-called cottage plan. 

We give below the picture obtained by the committee in the field of private in- 
stitutions. Because of the time involved in visiting and conferring with each in- 
dividual institution, the committee has had to rely essentially on a questionnaire, 
a meeting with representatives from board and staff of the institutions and eon- 
ferences with Department of Public Welfare officials. 

Both the inadequacy of these methods and the rough results of our survey 
indicate that further work should be done in this field. It could take the form 
of continued meetings of agency board and staff with each other to exchange 
information. It could take the form of individual self-surveys with outside help 
such as that provided by the Child Welfare League, or it could take the form of 
a joint survey of the institutional private field. Such a survey, for instance was 
made in St. Louis, Mo., by the combined agencies and the Chest with a paid staff. 
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This can only be done if the agencies themselves feel it would be helpful and wish 
to cooperate both financially and otherwise. 

Over a period of the last 10 years there has been a slight increase in the total 
number of children in institutions but the rate per 1,000 children in total popula- 
tion is down. 

There is a marked decrease in children in private institutions, from 734 10 years 
ago to 489 currently. This would be encouraging if viewed alone. But when it 
is contrasted with the number in the public institutions, which has almost 
doubled, it is not at all so. Of the increase of 338 in public institutions, 211 are in 
Junior Village, an institution not in existence in 1945, which had to be established 
by the Department of Public Welfare to give shelter to younger dependent 
children. 

In addition to doubling the capacity of its own children’s institutions, the 
Department of Public Welfare also increased the number of children for whose 
care it paid private institutions in the District, from 86 in 1945 to 160 in 1955. 
As a result, the number of children cared for in these private institutions without 
District government reimbursement was cut in half, from 648 in 1945 to 329 in 
1955. 


Ratio of District of Columbia children in private and public institutions and in 
foster homes to total District of Columbia child population 


1955 1945 
District of Columbia population under 18 years of age_.-..............----.- ae 168, 000 
I a il Gnas eta oie 1, 247 1,172 
Children in institutions per 1,000 children in total population pda oe las eketet A OUEh 5.9 7.0 
Children in foster home care_________.__..-.--.-.-.-------..-- peel ib Seat cae ; 1,176 1, 268 
ONS Sh nick het ae oie tt - 6m neat tb cheereretee~deae'shscert-sedere= 2, 423 2, 440 
Children in care per 1,000 children under 18 in total population _- fet Sa ee 11.4 14.5 








The total number of District children in institutions, both public and private, 
therefore was approximately 1,200 both 10 years ago and today. However, 10 
years ago over half of these children were cared for by private institutions with- 
out District reimbursement. In 1955 this proportion had shrunk to one-quarter. 

Children in foster home care also numbered 1,200, both in 1945 and in 1955; 
and in both years 5 out of 6 of these children were wards of the Department of 
Public Welfare, and only 1 in 6 were in care of private agencies. 

The racial proportions have changed markedly, however, within these figures. 

The total number of white children in care has decreased from 1,484 to 1,146, 
while the number of Negro children has increased from 956 to 1,277. This cor- 
responds with similar changes in the District’s child population. The number 
of all white children under age 18 in the District is estimated to have been 100,000 
in 1945 and 88,000 in 1955, while the number of Negro children is estimated to 
have increased from 68,000 in 1945 to 125,000 in 1955. 

The number of children in care either in institutions or foster homes per 1,000 
child population has decreased as follows : 

White children: In 1945, 15 per 1,000; in 1955, 13 per 1,000. 

Negro children: In 1945, 14 per 1,000; in 1955, 10 per 1,000. 

The meaning of these figures is not clear. The decline may be due in part to 
prosperity, social security, and aid to dependent children, but it could aslo sug- 
gest that some children who are in need of care away from home are not being 
cared for. 

At not time in this decade have the private agencies cared for as many as 
100 Negro children, including both institutions and foster homes. 

At no time in this decade have the private agencies cared for as many as 
Negro children, including both institutions and foster homes. 

It should also be noted here that there has been no increase, in fact there has 
been a marked loss, of white children in foster homes. This alone could account 
for a part of the increase in white children in Junior Village, although part too 
could be accounted for by the change in racial population in the District. 

Cost of running the combined private agencies is somewhat difficult to obtain. 
The most accurate figure available to this committee was for 1952 and totaled 
$893,000. The figure has of course differed before and since, but this gives a 
rough idea of the amount of money entailed. All the preceding figures and the 
cost figure omit the two private convalescent homes. 
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Cost of public care has skyrocketed in the last 10 years, in 1945 the total 
cost was $303,000 including the Receiving Home, the two Industrial Home 
Schools, and the National Training School for girls. In 1955 it had risen by more 
than a million dollars, to $1,392,000 for Children’s Center, Junior Village, and 
the Receiving Home. 

This incredible rise is due partly to the general rise in cost of living and in 
great part to the institution of the 40-hour week for public institution personnel. 
It now takes 5 jobs to man 1 position around the clock 7 days a week. 

From the three sources of information used by the subcommittee, it . became 
obvious to us that there are empty beds and unused institutional resources here 
in the District. It became equally clear that there are children in need of certain 
kinds of institutional care who are not getting it. While it is not always possible 
for the empty beds to be used for the children who need care, institutions should 
certainly attempt to gear their programs to meet the needs. 


District of Columbia children in care of children’s institutions and in foster 
homes on 1 day in 1955 and in 1945 






































| Total | White Negro 
SST ad or pinot cited meen eee 
1955 | 1945 | 1955 1945 | 1955 1945 
———$_ | | bk —-~---—— — ed 
All District of Columbia children in foster | | 
care $3 Coa 0 2,423| 2 400} 1, 146} 1,484] 1,277 956 
In institutions... ALP UCLP SOR 4oe 172 | 664 | $22} 588 350 
J $f} | _____ — | snips ~~ 
District of Columbia private children’s | 
institutions --- ouape 489 | 734 | 438 | 699 | 51 35 
Other private children’s institutions. ____- 68 86 | 22 22 | 46 64 
Department of Public Welfare Children’s | | 
institutions... .-- . 690 | 352 | 204 | 101 | 486 251 
In foster homes. -. 7s 3| yt _1,1%6 is 1, 268 | 482 | é 662! OS 606 
Private agencies. -- 162 185 147 | 185 | 15 0 
Department of Public W elfare.._._- 1,014 | 1, 083 335 | 477 679 606 
All children in District of Columbia wind ce hacia? io. 1 aS bate 
private institutions | 489 | 734 | 438 | 699 51 35 
 enigiaiiaceheees miei laapdabat ed a Letra ecient ania 
DPW wards : | 160 | 86 | 120 | 80 40 6 
Private expense only ___- wesihesitl 329 | 648 | 318 | 619 ll 29 
DPW wards in private institutions_ ae 228 | Me! or 142° ¥ 102 | 86 70 
| — - _— — = 
In District of Columbia institutions | | | 
(above) 160 | 86 | 120 80 40 6 
In other institutions - --- te natal 68 86 22 22 46 64 
DPW wards in foster homes and| =| (s‘i‘r;tt”t””tCdC!” | TEP 
institutions _- he bien yA) 1, 932 | 1, 607 681 680 | 1, 251 927 
In private institutions. ----..-....-......-| 228 | 172 | 142 102 86 70 
In public institutions. -----.-.-..-- 690 352 204 101 | 486 251 
In foster homes --- ; 1,014 1, 083 335 477 679 606 





Main reason for the decline in population in the so-called orphanages and homes 
for children, it is generally agreed, is again social security and aid to dependent 
children. This is not a local but a national phenomenon. 

But the questions these facts pose are difficult to answer. Why the decline in 
population in some of the. private institutions? Exactly how many and where 
are the empty beds? Exactly how many and what kind are the needs that 
could be ameliorated by use of these particular institutional facilities? And if 
there is no use for the facilities as they exist, could they be changed? 

At the meeting of the private agencies called by this committee two other 
questions were considered. What children can be benefited by institutional care? 
What are some of the difficulties encountered by private agencies who wish to 
change their policies to meet changing needs? 

Reference was made to an.article on Institutional Needs of Child Welfare by 
Florence Clothier, which listed eight categories of such needs. They were: 

1. Temporary shelter homes or nurseries for infants and small children, with 
emphasis on “temporary.” 
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2. Residential nurseries for preschool children who are so emotionally blocked 
that they do not, intellectually or socially, react to the stimulation of family life. 

8. Boarding schools and residential homes for adolescents of essentially 
normal personality structure who may, however, be socially disturbing. 

4. Hospital-schools for seriously disturbed adolescents. 

5. Training schools for adolescents whose behavior has brought them into con- 
flict with the community. 

6. Small homogeneous cottage units for children 6 to 12 years old who present 
such severe behavior or personality disorders that they cannot be cared for in 
their own homes or in foster homes. 

7. Various hospital or convalescent units for physically handicapped children, 
who need special educational training and treatment facilities. 

8. Temporary, combined shelter, and study homes. 

The author of the article admits that, because of cost, most of the above 
facilities constitute a utopian dream but adds that “The private agency and in- 
stitution has an obligation to fulfill to justify its existence in any community 
where the major caseload is carried by the public agency.” 

Considerable thought has already been given by some institutions here to 
altering their programs, notably Hillcrest, which completely changed its type of 
care, and the three Catholic institutions—St. Ann’s Infant and Maternity Home, 
St. Joseph’s Home and School, and St. Vincent’s Home and School—which are 
now admitting both colored and white and are operating close to capacity. (Of 
course, the institutions of the Department of Public Welfare are also operating 
now on a fully integrated basis. ) 

But changes of programs are not as simple as might appear to be in the case. 

For instance to care for the difficult type of child who is at present in Junior 
Village would require a different type of staff and a more highly trained house 
mother than most private agencies possess. One agency is located in a part of 
town and sends its children to a type of school that would hardly welcome or 
be equipped to care for many difficult or emotionally upset children. This agency 
is working on the possibility of taking 1 or 2 of these children in the belief that 
they could be benefited without upsetting all the others. 

The executive of another agency pointed out that changing programs to such 

of care as emergencies or preadoptive usually means changing physical 
facilities and adding staff with accompanying great expense. Where would the 
extra funds come from? Other impediments to changed programs are charter 
and bylaw restrictions and legacy restrictions. 

It was felt by many present at the first meeting that continuing meetings of 
private institution board members and executives would be helpful. Clearly it 
must be possible to answer our questions but this committee has gone about as 
far as a volunteer group without outside technical paid assistance can go. 

It was the feeling of the committee that there are some areas of child care 
where existing deficiencies are particularly noticeable in the private field, with 
the result that the Department of Public Welfare have had to take all the re- 
sponsibility as best it could. 

First among these, as the figures above show. is facilities of almost any kind 
for Negro children. Three other categories noted by the committee are those 
of the neglected. difficult child ; emergency care ; and preadoptive care and the field 
of adoption as a whole. 

Although adoptive facilities are better for white than for colored children, 
they are far from adequate. Of approximately 600 illegitimate white births 
here in 1954, two-thirds received maternity home and/or child-placing agency 
services. There were adoption placements through the agencies of 280 children 
in that year. The licensed private agencies of the District of Columbia placed 
115 of these and the Department of Public Welfare 57. Private agencies outside 
the District placed 94 and the county departments of public welfare in the ad- 
joining States of Maryland and Virginia placed 14. Two hundred of the 600 
children received no agency services with unprotected adoptions resulting for at 
least one-fourth of these. Two community resources are necessary to bring the 
200 unmarried mother cases within the safeguards of agency services; (@) 
Money for payment for prenatal and confinement care for such mothers as are 
unwilling to accept maternity home care, and (b) nursery and boarding home 
facilities for temporary care of infants preliminary to adoption placement. 

Of the 3,000 illegitimate colored children born in the District in 1954, only 
22 were placed in adoption. Of these, 14 were placed by public agencies, and & 
by private agencies. The lack of adoption resources for such children imposes 
an added burden on the already scarce colored foster homes. Foster home care, 
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designed to be temporary, tends to become permanent when adoption is not 
possible. The problem of Negro adoption is a complicated one, and it is one the 
country as a whole is faced with and working on. Chiefly, what is involved is 
education of potential adoptive Negro families to accept adoption. 

The committee believes that there are undeveloped potentialities in the com- 
munity for the legal adoption of colored children. Many colored children are 
being taken into District families, but without the benefit of the legal procedure 
of adoption. With adequate counseling services, many such families could 
qualify to adopt the children formally. 

Addition of caseworkers in the Department of Public Welfare is needed to give 
service to unmarried mothers wishing to relinquish their children for adoption. 
The present staff is not now able to work with mothers a sufficient time ahead 
of the birth of the babies to make early placement feasible. 

Shortage of this kind of service throughout the District is such that United 
Community Services has agreed to try to obtain funds from a foundation to 
finance a home-finding program for Negro children. This would entail employ- 
ment of a promotion director attached to the Urban League. Five caseworkers 
would also be financed to work in the Department of Public Welfare, Family and 
Child Services, and Catholic Charities. They would serve unmarried mothers, 
their babies, and do home finding. 

It can be observed from the above paragraphs that there is a close interrelation 
between institutional shortages, foster-home shortages, and service shortages. If 
there were earlier and better service for unwed mothers, babies would be placed 
quicker. If there were homes or even small institutions for the infants while 
awaiting placement, more would be placed. If there were more caseworkers to 
develop adoptive homes (particularly Negro) it would speed up service to 
mothers, lighten the burdens on infant boarding facilities, and create more 
room in present foster and emergency homes. If there were more institu- 
tional facilities for colored unwed mothers, it would facilitate serving them 
earlier. 

In this community, no institution at all existed for over 2 years to take care 
of colored unwed mothers. The Ionia Whipper Home, the only home in the Dis- 
trict for unwed colored mothers, ceased functioning almost 3 years ago. The 
board of the home has raised funds and the home has recently reopened, with 
a capacity of 16. It is clear that this cannot fill even a fraction of the need. 

In the absence of such institutional care, there has been added demand for 
foster-home care for unwed colored mothers, Family and children’s services has 
had a caseworker working full time on this problem. In a 19-month period since 
July 1954, she has served 135 women. Two-thirds came seeking maternity shel- 
ter. Almost half were helped to find a way of remaining in their own homes. 
Only a dozen were placed in foster homes. Others made various arrangements. 
The difficulties in finding foster homes, as indicated by these figures, are typical 
of the difficulties of finding foster homes in this area. 

The general field of foster-home care presents an only slightly less acute prob- 
lem. At a placement conference conducted by the Department of Public Welfare 
officials on June 13, 1955, 119 children were left on the list awaiting placement 
in homes. Teen-agers in institutions are not even put on the placement list, be- 
cause it is well known that there are so few homes for them it is futile to do so. 
A questionnaire used by the subcommittee in polling the opinion of caseworkers 
and welfare officials on the foster-care situation received the answer from 56 
out of 57 that the present supply of foster homes was inadequate. 

The Department of Public Welfare is currently conducting a radio and news- 
paper campaign to find foster homes for an estimated 250 infants under 2% 
years of age. This is a somewhat speculative figure, as it includes those who the 
Department believes are not even being referred because of lack of facilities. 
Forty-two children are at present waiting to be moved out of public institutions. 

One story about the 42 children in one newspaper brought 150 calls. But then 
the problem of screening the calls arises, and the home-finding unit is not properly 
staffed to keep abreast of this kind of inquiry. As a result, many possible foster 
homes are lost that could be developed. Among the suggestions for improving 
the supply of foster resources made to us were two which the committee believes 
should be further explored : 

(1) Group foster homes, especially for teen-agers who can begin making 
payment for their own board and then go on to live independently. 

(2) Subsidized foster homes run by an agency. This would remove the pres- 
sure of financial insecurity from foster parents. 
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The committee recommends that— 

A. United Community Services be the sponsor for further meetings between 
private agencies, with a view to modifying their programs to fit current needs. 

B. Special efforts be made to find foster-home placement suitable for: 

1. Teen-age children. 

2.. Emotionally disturbed children. 
8. Colored unwed mothers. 

4. Infants. 

These groups are admittedly the most difficult to place. They are also among 
the most. in need of foster-home care, according to our polls and interviews. 
Since individual homes have proved unavailable, efforts should be made to locate 
groups or subsidized homes. Some of the private agencies that have declined 
in population might be persuaded to reorganize their facilities to meet one of 
these needs. 

©. Additional staff be recruited for the foster-home unit and the foster-home 
finding unit and the adoption unit of the Department of Public Welfare. 

Ever since the juvenile court has been opened to reporters, the newspapers 
have carried stories on the needs of children cared for by the Department, and 
the foster-home finding unit has had a marked increase in applications from 
potential foster homes. Some of these opportunities have been lost through the 
inability of the staff to examine all the applications. The unit has been hampered 
by absences due to illness. Last year the staff averaged 2% caseworkers instead 
of the 4 for which the unit was budgeted. It is possible, therefore, that, if the 
staff could average 4, the unit might be adequately staffed. 

In the case of the foster-home unit, which supervised the operation of foster 
homes, the budget at present provides for 15 placement workers, 3 unit super- 
visors and a senior supervisor, and 1 clerk. The unit has asked for and, in the 
opinion of the committee, should be granted at least 6 more workers, 1 more 
supervisor, and 1 more clerk. This addition is imperative in order to reduce the 
hopelessly high caseloads of 67 or more children per caseworker. In addition to 
this caseload, caseworkers must also work with families and foster parents. 
The Child Welfare League of America and the United States Children’s Bureau 
agree that 50 children is the absolute maximum a caseworker can carry satis- 
factorily. 

The adoption unit of the Department at present includes 2 supervisors, 9 full- 
time,caseworkers, and 1 clerical assistant. To accept 100 additional unmarried- 
mother cases, and to reduce the workload of 100 order-of-reference investigations 
for the court to 50, the unit would need 6 additional caseworkers, 1 supervisor, 
and 1 clerical worker. The cost of these salaries, together with board for about 
50 children (of the 100 extra cases), is estimated at $47,765. 

D. Board rates for foster-home care be increased from $45 a month to $50 
a month as recommended by the Commissioners. 

Next to the inadequacy of the staffs of the foster-home finding unit and the 
foster-home unit of the Department of Public Welfare, the most important factor 
in the lack of supply of foster homes is the fact that, as a result, extras for 
children in foster care, such as allowances and much of the cost of their clothing, 
must come out of the foster parents’ pockets. Board rates at present are $60 
a mouth for infants up to 6 months, $45 a month in all cases except. where un 
increase is requested for an especially difficult child or one with problems of 
health. An increase in the basic rate to $50 a month has been requested, and 
this request should be granted. 

E, An appeal be made to the Zoning Commission not to classify foster homes 
as boarding houses. This unfortunate regulation results in two major difficulties 
for foster-home finders. 

1. One-third of the District, including most of the better residential neighbor- 
hoods, are eliminated as possible foster-home areas for placement of three or 
more children. 

2. Prospective foster parents are forced to meet building regulations which 
may be reasonable for rooming houses but. may not be necessary for a good 
foster home. One such regulation eliminates the use of houses with enclosed 
porches. There are thousands of such houses in the District. An enclosed 
porch means, of course, that there is a room with no direct outside exposure. 
Such a house is eliminated from consideration as a possible foster home even 
if the child is not to be placed in the room which has no outside exposure. 

The Zoning Commission turned down one such appeal made in March 1954. 
Objection was raised by some citizens’ organizations to the Department request 
to amend the zoning regulations. No further efforts have been made, so far 
as this committee can discover, to reach a satisfactory solution to this problem. 
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(Submitted by Mrs. Florence B. Thompson, Director, Northwest 
Settlement House.) 


NORTHWEST SETTLEMENT HOUSE 


515 M Street NW., Washington 1, D. C. 
APRUL 2, 1957. 


Surname: Butler. 

Address: 119 G St., N. W. 

Father: Clifton. 

Mother: Leona. 

Siblings: 6 (Delores, 13; Barbara, 11; Diana, 10; Clifton, 8; Charles, 6; 
Kenneth, 3). 

The father is a laborer and when the weather is good his salary is $60.00 a 
week. The mother does days work and at present is taking Charles to the 
clinie at Children’s Hospital. The child is required to have orange juice 
daily, the parents are unable to supply it daily because of the small family 
income. The youngest child, Kenneth, in the nursery school at Northwest 
House. The mother received a food order from the Board of Public Welfare on 
March 27, 1957. She purchased the following items with her food order of 


$20.00 : 


1 pound of large lima beans 50 pounds of white potatoes 
2 pounds of rice 2 heads of lettuce 

3 loaves of bread 1 pound of margarine 
10 pounds of oranges 1 box of salt 

5 pounds of apples 9 cans of tomatoes 

4 rolls of Scott tissue 10 pounds of flour 

6 pounds of neck bones 10 pounds of cornmeal 
6 cans of peas 4 pounds of lard 

3 cans of beets 7% gallons of milk 

4 boxes of Jell-O 8 cans of milk 

large jar of mayonnaise 2 cakes of soap 

5 bunches of carrots box of soapflakes 

6 cans of applesauce 3 pounds of fat meat 
wax paper and lunch bags 3 cans of salmon 

6 pounds of hamburger 6 pounds of greens 

2 boxes of grits 5 pounds of cabbage 

1 large box of oatmeal 3 dozen of eggs 


10 pounds of sugar 


The Butler family members have been without a central heating system 
throughout the house this year. They have been keeping warm by the oven 
that is used for cooking. 

Mrs. Butler's. social security number is 579-16-2047. She has applied for 
compensation at the District Unemployment Compensation Board, 451 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., on several occasions. Mrs. Butler was interviewed by a 
worker at the Unemployment Compensation Board and was told that she was 
ineligible to receive compensation. She takes her son to the clinie once a week 
and is available for employment 4 out of 5 days. Mrs. Butler has been looking 
for work and told me today that she will continue to look for a job and does not 
plan to return to the Unemployment Compensation Board. 


NORTHWEST SETTLEMENT HOUSE 


515 M Street NW., Washington 1, D. C. 
Apri 2, 1957. 

Surname: Nelson. 
Address: 923 Sixth Street NW. 
Father: Ernest. 
Mother: Lucille. 
Siblings : 

Francis Shorter, 19 years of age, does not live at above address. 

James Nelson, 9, not in school has convulsions, known to District of 
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Columbia General and Children’s Hospital. 
Joseph Nelson, 7, attends Walker-Jones School. 
Lucille Nelson, 5, attends Walker-Jones School. 
Delores Nelson, 2, at home. 

Michael Nelson, 1, at home. 

Family of six children share rent and household expenses with a relative also 
residing at the above address. Father is unemployed and has been since No- 
vember 1956. His last place of employment was the Jacobs Transfer Co. He 
receives social security in the amount of $30 monthly. The mother is not em- 
ployed because of the younger children in the family. This family is not receiving 
financial assistance from the Board of Public Welfare. The mother states that 
they get along the best way they can. 


NORTHWEST SETTLEMENT House 


515 M Street NW., Washington 1, D. C. 


APRIL 2, 1957. 

Surname: Tucker. 

Address: 447 M Street NW. (second floor front) 

Father: Royal 

Mother: Pearl. 

Siblings, 9: 

Royal, 15 years of age, attends Phelps Vocational High School, and serves 
the Washington Post to help at home. 

Roland, 14 years of age, attends school, and sells the Washington News 
to help at home. - 

Dorothy, 11 years of age, attends school daily. 

Helen, 10 years of age, attends school daily. 

Barbara, 8 years of age, attends school daily. 

Anthony, 7 years of age, attends school daily. 

Joseph, 6 years of age, attends school daily. 

Lawrence, 4 years of age, at home. 

Jacqueline, 10 months of age. 

Father is in District of Columbia jail for 45 days for beating up Roland. The 
father drinks and when employed as a laborer gives very little to the family. 
His case for nonsupport was scheduled to come up in court on March 7, 1957, but 
at that time he was in jail for hitting his son. In the meantime, the mother has 
contacted the Board of Public Welware and she has been told that there is 
nothing that they can do for her. The mother has not paid rent since October 
1956, and she and the family members will have to move soon. She works 1 day 
a week at 2829 10th Street NE., and earns $6. and carfare. The family depends 
on help from neighbors for food and from her sons who either give her $2 or $3 
a week, The gas, electricity, and water have been cut off. The mother gets 
water from her neighbors and uses a lamp as a medium of seeing. All of the 
children in the family are underweight. 


WASHINGTON 16, D. C., April 3, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MorsF, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: Having read with gratification of your visits to some 
of our citizens who are in such great need, may I tell you something about the 
effort that is being made by some of us to provide a very practical help for many 
of these people? 

A committee has been set up under the joint auspices of the Health and the 
Family and Child Care Sections of the United Community Services to do every- 
thing in its power to get a Homemaker Service going in the District of Columbia. 
Strangely enough, I am not writing you now to ask for money (although, Heaven 
knows, we could use large amounts) but rather to ask your understanding and 
support because it would mean so much to us in our effort to develop community 
resources and backing. 


meere. 
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A Homemaker Service provides supervised placement of trained women in 
homes that might have to be broken up if this help were not available. 

Mature, emotionally stable, but with warm, outreaching personalities and 
special skill in the various aspects of homemaking, these women are ready to 
undertake marketing, meal planning, cooking, light cleaning and laundry, child 
care, etc., in such a way as to maintain and stabilize family life in the home. 

Sometimes this is a family where the mother or other responsible adult is ill, 
absent or dead, and children would have to be placed in foster homes or institu- 
tions. Sometimes the need is because of illness, either of a temporary or chronic 
nature, where the patient would be better, happier and more responsive to treat- 
ment if he or she could be at home. To many of our older men and women being 
forced to give up their own homes, however small or simple, is the the ultimate 
humiliation and defeat. When this means the separation of husbands and wives 
or of companions who have shared each others lives over the years, the tragedy 
and heartbreak is immeasurably deepened. 

Most women are inclined to resent having some one else come into their homes 
and telling them what to do * * * no matter how much they may need such 
help. Under the circumstances, we do not foresee flatly stating that a home- 
maker will do just that. However, the skill and tact of these workers is such 
that, time after time, they do actually accomplish this purpose by the way in 
which they manage when illness, death, desertion or some other problem makes 
their presence in the home necessary. 

At least 90 cities in the United States and others all over the world have this 
service to some extent and in some form although, naturally, there is variation 
from community to community, according to the local situation. The mailman 
has just this minute brought me a wonderful letter from a director in Canada 
which gives me a lot of valuable information. There are a number of services 
up there. 

Washington has had some experience with homemaker service. The first was 
under the WPA program. When this came to an end, the District of Columbia 
Health Department carried on a service, although, because of budgetary limita- 
tions this was a much smaller group and, naturaly, health centered. In 1952, 
even this was given up because of the sharp cut Congress made in the Health 
Department budget. Since then the only homemaker in Washington is one 
employed by the Jewish Social Service Agency. 

What our committee is trying to do is: (1) produce a broad, general plan 
for establishing a service in Washington to reach into all areas of need; (2) find 
someone—a group or private citizens, a club or an agency to put this plan into 
effect; and (3) find the money to support a pilot project until existing resources 
ean find ways to carry it on (possibly UGF, DPW, or some other appropriate 
organization). 

1 think what I really am trying to do in writing you is to show you that 
some of us who live here are deeply concerned about what is wrong in our 
city and want to do something about it; but we do not want to set up expensive, 
elaborate machinery to do this. We want to keep what is already here—these 
people’s homes and to do it in such a way as to encourage them to develop their 
own resources and to help them help themselves as much as possible. 

If I can tell you anything else you want to know about this I am sure my 
family would warn you against getting me started but I am so sold on it I want 
everyone else to be as enthusiastic as I am and your support would mean more 
to us than most. 

Very sincerely 
MARGARET G. WARREN, 
Mrs. Ernest G. Warren, 
Chairman, Homemaker Service Committee. 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR Morse: Although I attended all of the recent public hearings 
which you held concerning the problem of the District’s undernourished families, 
I did not testify. I was therefore pleased to see in the newspaper that interested 
citizens had until 5 p. m. on Thursday of this week to make statements if they 
so desire. 


90692—57—-—23 
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I am and have for a long time been deeply concerned with this problem. I 
am most.grateful to you and Senators Case and Clark for the interest and concern 
expressed throughout the hearings. I am a native of Washington and for a little 
more than half a century have lived and worked with families of the dangerously 
inadequate income group. I had excellent training for my life’s work in my 
early years by having been born in the home of a small-salaried Government 
employee. I was fortunate in having a grandmother who came to the rescue 
during periods of severe illness but many children are not so fortunate. How- 
ever, being a sensitive child, I suffered because of my knowledge of the inade- 
quacy of our family income. While I believe that a certain amount of suffering 
ean help in one’s growth, too much can be detrimental. 

From April 1909 to June 1954 I served as the director of Friendship House, 
a social and educational settlement which also maintains a day-care service for 
children ages 3 to 10 of employed mothers. Friendship House is located within 
a few blocks of the Capitol. 

Many families on public assistance live in this area. I have seen the tragic 
effect of the cuts in the Public Welfare Department minimum subsistence grants. 
I have seen the seriousness of having the amount which a deserted father is 
supposed to contribute deducted from the public-assistance check even though 
the father failed to contribute. I have seen the plight of families during the 
period their applications for aid were being studied. I have also seen the 
inadequacy of the maximum $200 grant regardless of the size and needs of the 
family. And I have seen the hardships caused by our present setup where no 
allowance can be made for special diets. 

I was pleased that the need for more public housing was touched upon during 
the hearing. The ceiling in the public assistance grants for rent, exclusive of 
grants for heating, utilities, etc.. ranges from $30 to $55 per month, depending 
upon the size of the families. There must be 9 persons in the family in order 
to receive the maximum amount of $55. Proper housing for the very low-income 
families has always been a major problem. The Rent Control Board helped to 
ease the situation somewhat but since its discontinuance the problem has been 
on the increase. 

May I again express my deep appreciation to you and your committee for 
the concern and interest which you have shown in the welfare of our less 
fortunate citizens. I sincerely trust that the thoughtful work of your committee 
may help Congress to realize that the public will eventually have to pay—and 
with a high rate of interest—unless we meet more adequately the essential 
needs of our low income families. 

Most sincerely and gratefully, 
Lyp1a A, H. Burk1in, Director Emeritus. 


ANNE BEERS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MorskE, 
Chairman, Senate District Committee’s Welfare Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: The Anne Beers Parent Teacher Association would like to go on 
record as being very much in favor of some action to provide hot lunches in 
public schools. 

Our particular school feels very fortunate in two respects. We have very few, 
if any, needy children; we do have space for a lunch room, but no lunch room 
program. 

Naturally, we feel the children from needy families should receive first con- 


sideration, but would like to see a hot lunch program for all the children in 
Washington. 


Respectfully yours, 


Mrs. ANN M. FI1ppo, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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District oF CoLuMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MoksE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Morse: The District of Columbia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers would appreciate having the following statement included in the re- 
port of the subcommittee considering welfare problems in Washington, D. Ouc 

While immediate, remedial measures for relief of the indigent in the District 
of Columbia may be necessary at the present time, the PTA believes that the 
long-range solution of the problems of low-income groups is education. It has 
been conclusively shown that the sons and daughters of people on welfare lists 
of yesteryears have changed their pattern of living by going to school and learn- 
ing skills leading to jobs that pay a decent wage. In the course of years, such 
investment in children costs little in comparison to less longsighted approaches. 

The school problems, therefore, are intimately connected with the welfare prob- 
lems. We have in the District of Columbia large numbers of children who. 
need a lot done for them educationally if we wish to insure against heavy 
relief payments in the future. In their present condition, however, the schools 
are limited in what they can do for these children. 

As it happens, the very areas where the worst welfare problems abound are 
the very areas where classroom overcrowding is the worst, and where need 
for facilities is most pressing. It could be said without argument that the 40 
children in one of these classrooms represent twice as many problems for their 
teacher as 40 children is another area where economic, social, and cultural 
pressures are not a major consideration. 

We wish to make the school situation a part of the public record in connec- 
tion with the District of Columbia welfare problems, especially since at this 
very moment no one except the citizens in the community appear to see the 
schools as in an emergency state. We need action of any financial size, large 
or small, this session to get started on a school space problem that has been grow- 
ing year by year through lack of adequate provision in the city budget. 

If legislation is needed for the moment to provide emergency relief for the 
welfare department, surely legislation is in order now to provide emergency 
relief for the schools upon whom rest the job of reducing welfare problems of 
the future. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN B. GILLILLAND, 
President, District of Columbia Congress PTA. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN B. GILLILLAND, PRESIDENT District or COLUMBIA CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN Support or 1958 Scuoo.t BupGer 


The District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers is an organization 
of nearly 40,000 members, representing the parents and teachers of 136 public 
schools in the District of Columbia. We wish to back the entire school budget 
submitted by the school administration and the Board of Education. While last 
year it was necessary for us to object to the cuts made by the District Commis- 
sioners, we are happy to say that this year we are backing the Commissioners 
in their approval of the greater portion of the Board of Education budget. It 
is a major advance in understanding among all of us since the old days when 
we had to fight for what we needed all the way from the school administration, 
the School Board, the Commissioners and Congress. Today we are for all prac- 
tical purposes of one mind, as are also most of the citizens’ associations, many of 
whom are here today to testify in our behalf. In addition to this you will today 
be hearing from Mrs. Richard Radue, chairman of the Washington legislation 
committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, testifying to the 
support of the 10 million members of our national organization in the 48 States. 
We hope that you will add the support of your committee to this second step of 
our 3-year program of bringing our class size down to an acceptable standard. 

Last year, members of your committee asked us to bring information on class- 
rooms available in which to place the additional teachers requested. It has been 
found in actual practice that half day classes (with conference periods in the 
other half of the day for those needing special help) are much to be preferred 
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to overcrowded classes, for the time being. But we should start the full building 
program immediately, to eliminate these split shift classes as soon as possible. 
We do not want expensive ornate buildings, although we do feel that all new con- 
struction should include the standard gymnasium and auditorium, or a combi- 
nation of the two, plus a cafeteria to provide the children with a hot lunch. 
However, we would favor any economies which might be made by plain simple 
construction, and the elimination of any architectural frills, so long as the basic 
needs are not left out. The National Citizens Council for Better Schools mentions 
a new type of construction which made possible the building of a school in 18 
working weeks at a cost of $650 per pupil. If a study shows that such savings are 
possible here, we are all for it. 

We recommend an immediate start on the full building program, but at the 
lowest possible cost. This might be done by increasing the appropriation for 
capital outlay from the $8.9 million approved by the Commissioners to the $14.9 
million originally requested by the Board of Education. The difference could be 
covered either by our proposed loan program, or an increase of $6 million in the 
Federal payment. Even with such proposed increase, the total Federal payment 
in lieu of taxes would be less than 15 percent of our budget, while we furnish 
municipal services for tax free property owned by the Federal Government, 
foreign embassies, etc., totaling over 50 percent of our real estate. In addition 
to this, there appears to be a recent large influx of children to this city, without 
a comparable increase in the number of taxpaying parents. A strict enforcement 
of our regulations on the payment of nonresident tuition would perhaps turn 
many of these children out of our schools into the streets, for “deportation” to the 
States from which they came. But in actual practice, these cases turn out to be 
very difficult to track down, and to enforce the letter of the law is a strain on the 
conscience of those who are interested in the welfare of all children. It is a 
problem forced on us by conditions beyond our control in this transition period of 
school problems in other States as well as in our own area. We believe that it is 
definitely in the interest of the Nation as a whole to bring our schools up to an 
acceptable standard, and we think you can feel thoroughly justified in recom- 
mending whatever appropriations may be necessary to accomplish this result. 
We appreciate the serious study you have been making on our school problems, 
and we are sure the results will be to the advantage of all our children. 





DIstRIcT OF COLUMBIA 
INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1957. 
The Honorable WAYNE MorskE, 
Chairman, Senate District Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: The District of Columbia, Industrial Union Council, 
AFL-CIO at its March 18 meeting unanimously passed a resolution supporting 
the use of surplus foods to relieve the deplorable condition of indigent, mal- 
nourished families, particularly the children, in the Nation’s Capitol. 

The present use of surplus food in the District of Columbia is obviously a 
much-too-limited program. 


We support in principal the surplus commodities distribution program and, 


urge its extension as we feel that through this program Washington, D. C., will 
be able to supplement the inadequate welfare assistance to the permanently dis- 
abled, the handicapped, those on fixed incomes; for example, old-age assistance 
recipients and those receiving pensions. Surplus foods will also help those who 
have exhausted unemployment benefits and are unable to find work as well as 
those who are seeking work and drawing unemployment compensation. The sur- 
plus foods program would be an immeasurable supplement to the aid given to de- 
pendent children programs. 

We believe that the extension of surplus commodities would help to bolster 
and strengthen the work of both the tax-supported welfare agencies and the 
many private health and welfare agencies in their job of helping to meet the 
unmet needs of many people. 

We must make clear that we do not see in the surplus foods distribution pro- 
gram a final or even more than a temporary and partial solution to the overall 
welfare problem. This type of program, we must point out, runs the great danger 
of being turned into a government subsidy for low standards of living. We 
believe that the basic solution to the problem of low-income families must be, not 
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charity or welfare aid, but, a more fundamental concern for proper economic 
measures which will insure better job opportunities and a higher level of income. 

We recognize the surplus foods program as only a temporary and stopgap 
measure. We point out, too, that unless other steps are taken to remove the eco- 
nomic shortcomings which bring about the present need of these low-income 
families through such measures as a higher minimum wage, an expanding econ- 
omy to provide jobs for those now unemployed and a sound social-security pro- 
gram, that the problem will be forever with us. 

We therefore go on record for the extension of the surplus foods distribution 
to all people in need—regardless of the cause of that need. 

Very truly yours, 
Franois A. O’CoNNELL, President. 


2. EXHIBITS, CHARTS AND DATA 
A. PorpuLaATIon AND Micration Data 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—ADMINISTRATION 


An estimate of the effect of population change upon the program of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare during the years 1957-65 

During the period from 1957 to 1965 the District of Columbia population is 
expected to increase by less than 10 percent. 

The labor force of District residents is expected to remain static in number; 
and the increase in total population to be concentrated in the lower income 
groups, particularly in the number of Negro children. 

An increase of 24 percent is projected for Negro children aged from birth to 
16. These children now comprise 92 percent of those receiving ADC and 70 
percent of those receiving child-welfare services. 

Teen-age Negro children represent 85 percent of the District delinquents in 
training schools. Negro children in this age range are expected to increase by 
80 percent in the next 8 years in the total District population as a result of 
natural increase alone, with an additional 10 or 20 percent from inmigration. 

The Department’s proposals for capital expenditures for children’s institu- 
tions will provide for substantially less than half the increased capacity indi- 
cated by the above figures. This will require a shorter length of institutional 
stay per child than at present, and a lower rate of commitment to which the 
increased casework staff budgeted for 1958 will contribute. 

An increase in the older ages is expected both among white and Negro per- 
sons. Natural increase without migration would add about 15 percent to the 
white and 35 percent to the Negro population aged 55 and over. This is the 
age range which provides most of the patients at District of Columbia Village. 
The increase in capacity proposed for that institution is in accordance with the 
above rates of population growth. 

Adults receiving public assistance are not expected to increase in number in 
proportion to their increase in the total population. It is hoped that social 
security and retirement provisions as recently liberalized will counteract the 
effect of the increasing numbers of older persons in the District population. 

District Training School plans include new housing to provide for the existing 
waiting list of 225 plus an added 27 percent which would still supply less than 
two-thirds of the beds required to supply adequately the needs of a city the size 
of the District for the institutionalization of its feebleminded residents. 
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Number of persons receiving aid, service, or care from the District of Columbia 
Department of Public Welfare in 1957 with an estimate of the number likely 
to need such aid, service, or care in 1965 and for whom the Department of 
Publie Welfare is submitting estimates of capital-expenditure needs, by pro- 
gram and color 





Total White Nonwhite 
Program 
1957 | 1965 | 1957 | 1965 | 1957 | 1965 
Dependent children: | | 
Aid to dependent children __._............-..--... 7,344 | 9,000 550 550 | 6,794 8, 450 
Child welfare services.......................-..... 2, 518 2, 950 724 725 | 1,794 2, 225 
Delinquent children: | 
ee Wreneereenen.... .2--..-....-.._....... 1,291 | 1,900 258 250 | 1,033 1, 650 
Institutions: Children’s Center and National | 
Training School for Boys- -| 1,019 1, 275 175 175 844 1, 100 
Feebleminded children and edulis: ‘District Training 
ieee watt 682 | 1,150 386 575 296 575 
Disabled and infirm adults | 
Aid to the blind, aid to > the totally disabled and 
general public assistance bn thls bs ...| 3,268 3, 250 818 800 | 2,450 2, 450 
District of Columbia Village _. ic dieaole aa 641 | 850 295 360 346 490 
RO ROI iia ons. kta nn~ cadena to~oend 2, 984 3,000 | 1,000] 1,000/ 1,984 2, 000 





Population of the District of Columbia; estimate for 1955 and a iledtibt to 
1965, for selected age groups 


The projection is based on natural increase only without provision for migra- 
tion either into or out of the District. Any application of these figures must 
allow for current migration trends which include a large movement of white 
families with young children from District to suburbs and a smaller number of 
Negro families from elsewhere into the District. 

These population estimates have been prepared by the research consultant of 
the Department of Public Welfare who based them upon data prepared by the 
Council for Economic and Industry Research, for the Economic Base Study of the 
National Planning Commission. 

The age range used for each program is that within which the great majority 
of its beneficiaries fall. 

















Total White Nonwhite 
Program Age Roe) oe 
range 
1955 1965 1955 1965 1955 1965 
Dependent children: 
Aid to dependent children _-.__....-..-- 0-15 [225,000 (323,000 | 99,000 |149,000 [126,000 | 174,000 
Child welfare services................-..- 0-16 |232,000 |339,000 |102,000 |156,000 |130,000 | 183, 000 
Delinquent children: 
Child welfare services... ..............--- 12-16 | 42,000 | 85,000 | 18,000 | 37,000 | 24,000 | 48,000 
Institutions: Children’s Center and Na- 
tional Training School for Boys. --_---- 12-19 | 63,000 [116,000 | 28,000 | 51,000 | 35,000 | 65,000 
Feebleminded children and adults: District 
cy US eee 0-45 /593, 000 |643, 000 |309, 000 [319,000 |284,000 | 324,000 
Disabled and infirm adults: 
Aid to blind, aid to disabled, and general 
a cua ca asad 45-64 [195,000 |229, 000 |134, 000 |143, 000 | 61,000 | 86,000 
District of Columbia Village... ......-.-- 55+-|144, 000 |180, 000 |110, 000 |131, 000 | 34, 000 49, 000 
 . =e aie 65+| 62,000 | 84,000 | 49,000 | 66,000 | 13,000 | 18,000 
Sa sath dic te cnnuitts ake duns aisnnosnaonsgenie 851, 000 |956, 000 |492, 000 |528, 000 |359, 000 428, 000 
Younger adults, who seldom need welfare 


ee 20-45 |340, 000 po oe 198, 000 |149, 000 }142, 000 | 124,000 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE—ADMINISTRATION 


PLACE OF BIRTH OF ADC MOTHERS 


The place of birth was recorded of those ADC mothers who were in the home 
in January 1952. The resulting figures were compared with those for all District 
of Columbia women aged 20 to 49. This comparison indicates that District-born 
mothers receive ADC more often than mothers born elsewhere. 
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Place of birth of ADC mothers, January 1952 





All races White Nonwhite 




















} | | 
Number | Percent | Number Percent | Number | Percent 
ae are ont Poe LF ina. 

Total. | 1,891 | 100 | 203 | 100 | 1,688 100 
Born in the District of Columbia-. 594 | 31 70 | 35 | 524 | 31 
Born elsewhere... __- rae 69 | 133 | 65 | 1, 164 69 

Dare ee anos fer area 
In North. ___- eee’ 79 4 | 25 | 12 | 54 3 
Bt i tencatnnnss tana = a Mee 64 | 104 | 51} 1,100 65 
Elsewhere. . -- axitney 14 | 1 4) 2 | 10 1 
| | | | | 





Place of birth of all District of Columbia women aged 20 to 49, from the 1950 




















census 
- — Spree 
| All races White Nonwhite 
| AS | 
| 
| Number | Percent as yumber | Percent | Number | Percent 
| | 
amnenetshestanetsconscigarnitindaed 
Total. Libuncebabetacan 222, 835 100 140, 725 ) 100 | 82, 110 100 
Re bo ae Sa 
Born in the District of Columbia- - - 44, 665 20 25, 580 | 18 | 19,085 23 
Born elsewhere. - -- Ph ware 178, 170 80 | 115, 146 | 82 63, 025 77 
In North. .......... . | 54, 435 | 24 | 49, 880 | 35 4, 555 6 
In South...-.----_--- = | 104, 895 | 47 | 48,915 | 35 | 55,980 | 68 
Elsewhere - - -_- ‘ |} 18,840 | 9} 16,350 | 12 2, 490 3 





For 1,822 of the ADC mothers, information recorded included place and date 
of birth, and year of first receipt of ADC, or of home care, the predecessor pro- 
gram. For those mothers born elsewhere than the District of Columbia the 
year of arrival in the District of Columbia was recorded. 

The findings are: 

(1) One-third of these mothers were born in the District of Columbia; two- 
thirds elsewhere. 

(2) Only 29 or less than 2 percent of the mothers had resided in the District 
for less than 3 years at time of the study, and al! but 106, or 6.6 percent had 
resided in the District for at least 5 years. 

(3) Going back to the first time each mother received either ADC or home 

care, the record indicates that, of the 1,822 mothers, 47 or 2.6 percent received 
assistance their second year in the District; 70 others or 3.8 percent in their 
third year; 77 or 4.2 percent in their fourth, and 82 or 4.5 percent in their fifth. 

The total who received assistance in their first 5 years of District residence 
was 358, or 19.6 percent. The remaining 80.4 percent had either been born here, 
or had lived here for more than 5 years without such aid. 
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Number of children born in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, by age, 
January 1952 



























































Age of child 
Race and item Total An 
Under 5 | 5 years, 10 years, | 15 years, 
under 10 under 15 under 18 

il Ee aE BE 3 | 2 oe - — 
eee 8 er Nd. 6, 521 2, 381 2, 122 1, 530 488 
Born in District of Columbia_.-....--- 5, 836 2, 323 | 1, 916 1, 236 | 361 
Born elsewhere.................------- 685 58 206 | 204 | 197 
Wy es Se) ee ek 615 170} 205 Se “167; «CG 
Born in District of Columbia___._..--- 535 173 182 136 | 44 
SPO RUINS 6 io 5 dike cnanccoccnee 80 6 23 31 20 
SS oi aoa -§906} 2, 202 | 1,917| 1,363 | 424 
Born in District of Columbia.........- | 5,201} 2, 150 1, 734 1, 100 | 317 
Born elsewhere. .............2.-------- 605 52 | 183 263 | 107 

| 

mendiibies distribution 

I OIE le. 6 iis oneness eb sae 100 100 100 100 100 
Born in District of Columbia_...-_..-- 89 98 90 81 74 
See CONG... cs... ucubatbebbroce ll 2 10 19 26 
| ee ah 100 ~ 100 | 100} 100 100 
Born in District of Columbia... --.__-- 87 97 89 81 69 
SEOs onic ctncddbGcedenencde 13 3 ll 19 31 
Nr ece  eeee  Ae eee: |. ie 100 | a | ~ 4001 ~—«*100 
Born in District of Columbia_-_--......- 90 OS 90 77 75 
RI on hat needa memenme 10 | 2 10 23 25 








General public assistance recipients: Year of arrival, or born in the District of 


























Columbia 
fant ony Ded wisi, | a ‘TAA 
Total | White Nonwhite 
ies tr a 
| Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
| sab seas 
ebbede ete Fe atoso | 592 l ike | 145 | = 447 
{ ——__ —_ i —_— — - |—— | ———_-_ !- —— ~- 
Unknown or not reported_.........._..--- | 25 |--- | ad catiebkee sa 1 had. 
oh Se heli aie --| 567 100. 0 139 100.0 428 100. 0 
Arrived— | | 
Ni Soa SOC ae 49 | 8.6 | 17 12.2 32 7.5 
LY ae 61 10.8 18 12.9 43 10.0 
1940 to 1944_______ = ini ovaicdaicaris’ 67| 11.8 | 18 12.9 | 49 11.4 
1930 to 1939_ === ERTS 126| 22.2 | 29 | 20.9 | 97 | 22.7 
Before 1930 Pad paoee 149 | 26.3 8 | 20. 2 121 | 28. 3 
Born in District of Columbia____-__-_-_- 115} 20.3] 29 1, eet 86 20.1 
| | | | 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL STATISTICAL COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
STATEMENT ON MIGRATION 


The following communication to the Board of Commissioners from the Adams- 
Morgan Better Neighborhood Conference was referred to the Interdepartmental 
Statistical Committee at the suggestion of the Office of Urban Renewal. 


ADAMS-MorRGAN BETTER NEIGHBORHOOD CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1956. 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
District Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : The Adams-Morgan Better Neighborhood Conference at its meet- 
ing on July 30, in discussing zoning and planning for our Nation’s Capital and 
our area in particular felt that a study should be made of the migrants into our 
city. 

Apparently no agency, unless it be the schools, has any record of who is coming 
into the District and from where they come. But even the schools have not the 
information needed to make a true study of the needs of these people in relation 
to their income and cultural levels, nor do the schools have information unless 
the migrants have children of school age. 

We trust that this matter will be taken under consideration and that some 
organization can take on this task; so that these migrants can better be assimi- 
lated into the city. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. 8S. R. CHARTRAND, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
2021 Allen Place N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The committee has given considerable study to the subject of changes in the 
Size and composition of the population of the District of Columbia, and the rela- 
tion of this subject to the planning of the programs of the departments and 
agencies of the District government. Migration is recognized as one of the basic 
factors in population growth and change. 

Fairly reliable estimates of net migration can be made for each decade between 
Federal census enumerations, in totals as well as by age, sex, and color character- 
istics: Relatively little can be said with assurance about the total inmigrants and 
outmigrants, how many they are and who they are. Buta “pattern” of migration 
has been identified. It was stated as follows in a report issued in 1954 by the 
District of Columbia Department of Public Welfare entitled, “Washington’s 
Shifting Population: the Implications for Welfare Services” : 

“The people who come to Washington to live are largely young unattached 
persons who fill the vacancies in the beginning, and lower paid jobs in Govern- 
ment and commerce. Most of them find lodging in the rooming and boarding 
houses, and in the efficiency apartments of the District. 

“Many of these young folks get settled, marry, and start to raise families. 
Of these who are white and financially able, many find homes in the suburbs; 
those who are Negro usually remain in the District. 

“Unattached persons, those separated from their spouses, and many families 
who have become settled in the District, tend to remain here. 

“As a metropolitan city, Washington’s color pattern has been remarkably stable. 
For instance, in 1940, greater Washington’s population was 76 percent white and 
24 percent Negro. From 1940 to 1950, births were 76 percent white and 24 percent 
Negro. Net gain from migration was 76 percent white and 24 percent Negro. 
The final factor of population change—deaths—was 70 percent white and 30 
percent Negro. As a result, the white proportion went up only a small fraction 
of 1 percent and the 1950 figure was still 76 percent white and 24 percent Negro. 
The net gain to greater Washington from migration was highly concentrated in 
the young adult ages. There was practically no influx of families with children, 
white or Negro. The tremendous increase in Metropolitan Washington’s child 
population has resulted from an annual birth rate averaging 40,000 children a 
year, with a relatively small net gain from migration of children.’ 

“The outmigration of white children from the District to the suburbs has been 
large. However, the white birth rate in the District has been as large, so that 


1Testimony by the School Superintendent, Dr. Corning, before a congressional com- 
mittee on October 1, 1956, indicated that inmigration of school-age children had increased 
materially in the past year or more. 
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there were about as many white children still living in the District in 1955 as 
there were in 1940.” 

Other studies by the Department of Public Welfare have undertaken to esti- 
mate the relation of migration to dependency, as shown by the records of 
recipients of aid to dependent children (ADC) and old-age assistance. 

A report entitled “Children in Need in the District of Columbia” states: 

“The place of birth was recorded of those ADC mothers who were in the home 
in January 1952. The resulting figures were compared with those for all District 
of Columbia women aged 20 to 49. This comparison indicates that District-born 
mothers receive ADC more often than mothers born elsewhere. 

“For 1,822 ADC mothers, information recorded included place and date of birth, 
and year of first of ADC, or of home care, the predecessor program. For those 
mothers born elsewhere than the District of Columbia the year of arrival in 
the District of Columbia was recorded. 

“The findings are: 

(1) Women born in the District of Columbia represented 20 percent of all 
District of Columbia women aged 20 to 49 in the 1950 census while they repre- 
sented 31 percent of mothers receiving aid to dependent children. 

“(2) Only 29 or less than 2 percent of the ADC mothers had resided in the 
District for less than 3 years at the time of the study, and all but 106, or 6.6 
percent resided in the District for at least 5 years. 

“(3) Going back to the first time each mother received either ADC or home 
care, the record indicates that, of the 1,822 mothers, 47 or 2.6 percent received 
assistance their second year in the District; 70 others or 3.8 percent in their 
third year; 77 or 4.2 percent in their fourth, and 82 or 4.5 percent in their fifth 
year. 

“The total who received assistance in their first 5 years of District residence 
was 358, or 19.6 percent. The remaining 80.4 percent, had either been born here, 
or had lived here for more than 5 years without such aid. 

“Bighty-six percent of the white and 90 percent of the Negro children receiving 
ADC were born in the District of Columbia. As would be expected the percent 
of District born children was highest in the younger ages. 

“It is estimated that 117,000 Negro children under age 18 are living in 
the District of Columbia in October, 1954, and that 70,000 of them are of school 
age, that is, between 5 and 17, inclusive. 

‘During the past 18 years, 122,000 Negro children have been born to District 
resident mothers. Of these children, 8,000 have died, leaving 114,000 still alive. 

“The net gain from migration is therefore 3,000 or 2.6 percent of the 117,000 
Negro children under age 18 living in the District of Columbia in 1954. 

“To recapitulate, it is estimated that in 1954, there were 117,000 Negro children 
living in the District of whom 17,000 were born elsewhere and 100,000 were 
born here. In addition to the 100,000 born in the District and still living here in 
1954, another 14,000 born in the District were living elsewhere at that time. 

“ADC children represent about 6 percent of all Negro children in the District 
of Columbia who were born here; and less than 4 percent of the District of 
Columbia children who were born elsewhere. 

“A comparison has been made of school enrollment, by grade, and by year, 
from 1940 to 1953, with resident births and deaths. This comparison, of course, 
shows the results of the high loss from migration of white children from District 
to suburbs. It also confirms the smallness of the gain from migration into the 
District of Negro children. In the early 1940's, there was apparent some gain 
from in-migration of preschool age Negro children, but none after 1947. For 
grade-school ages neither gain nor loss is apparent for any year from 1940 to 
1953. Seventh grade enrollment, however, had been consistently higher than 
that of the previous year’s sixth grade class for white as well as for nonwhite 
children up to that time. 

“These figures relating to place of birth and migration of mothers and children 
support the belief that few if any families either white or Negro, had moved 
into the District for the purpose of obtaining public assistance.” 

A third report “Do Aged Persons Migrate for Relief?’ states: 

“Are large numbers of aged coming to Washington for the purpose of ‘getting 
on relief’? Two types of evidence support the belief that the answer is ‘No.’ 

“First, in comparison with the rest of the Nation, Washington has remarkably 
few recipients of old age assistance. Figures cited in Old Age Assistance in the 
District of Columbia and in Economic Status of Aged show this to be the fact. 
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“Second, an analysis of statistics of migration show that persons in their 
fifties or older represent but a small proportion of those who come to Washing- 
ton to live and that this proportion is similarly small for both white and 
nonwhite. 

“The great majority of in-migrants to Washington are in their late teens, 
their twenties and their thirties. This is true for both Negro and white in- 
migrants. 

“During the decade 1940-50 the net increase due to migration in the popula- 
tion of Metropolitan Washington has been calculated as 321,400 of whom only 
20,700 or 6 percent were aged 55 or over, at the end of the decade in 1950. An- 
other 23,500 or 7 percent were aged 45-54 in 1950. Only 8,400 or 3 percent 
were under 15. Those between the ages of 15 and 44 numbered 268,700 or 84 
percent of the total Metropolitan Washington migration gain.” 

In 1952 a report entitled “Population Change and Governmental Planning 
in the District of Columbia” was prepared by a predecessor Interdepartmental 
Committee on Statistical Coordination of District of Columbia Government. The 
following is quoted from that report. 

“Shifts of population within the District of Columbia.—While the total Dis- 
trict population increased 21 percent within the decade 1940-50, there were great 
shifts of population between sections within the area. 

“During the decade 1940-50, 40 census tracts which in 1940 included 37 per- 
cent of the District’s population added two-thirds to their numbers; 46 tracts 
which in 1940 housed 33 percent of the District’s residents remained static in 
size; and 27 tracts with 30 percent of the 1940 population lost 11 percent of their 
residents. 

“Twelve tracts with an increase of 50 percent or more added 129,314 to their 
population, while the net increase for the entire District was only 139,087. These 
12 tracts were all located toward the outer boundaries of the District except 1. 
That one, at the foot of South Capitol Street, was aided by public housing and 
slum clearance. In contrast, the central area of the District decreased in popula- 
tion. 

“There were 27 tracts with decreases over 5 percent. Of these 27 tracts, 22 
were located within the area bounded by Florida Avenue, Rock Creek Park, 
the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers, and Fifteenth Street, Southeast and North- 
east.” 

The 1950 census sought a measure of gross migration by inquiring of a 20 
percent sample of the total population aged 1 year and over whether they were 
living in the same house in 1950 as in 1949 and, if they had moved, whether they 
had moved from another house within the District or from elsewhere. The re- 
sults were tabulated as follows: 


Residence in 1949, by color, for the District of Columbia: 1950 





Residence in 1950 
Residence in 1949 | 
































Total White Nonwhite 
edicipiccapldiniletinalaptisninienedabaaiat ss a i ii ae lilt dihdlas 
Sn OIE GG CN OU aaa cists idence tencinien 786, 145 | 507, 870 278, 275 
Same house as in 1950___ “ 603, 055 | 385, 685 217, 370 
Different house, same county.._____...-...-..--- 101, 670 | 59, 320 42, 350 
Different county or abroad_. 56, 900 47, 425 | 9, 475 
Residence not reported 24, 520 | 15, 440 9, 080 
Percent distribution 
Persons 1 year old and over_____.--- S 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
Same house as in 1950__.___- 76.7 75.9 78.1 
Different house, same county - 12.9 | 11.7 15.2 
Different county or abroad. a2 | 9.3 | 3.4 
Residence not reported 3.1 | 3.0 | 3.3 
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The problems of assimilation of migrants are found primarily among those who 
come to the District from other States, and secondarily among those who move 
from one neighborhood to another within the District. 

Those recorded as having moved from one house to another within the District 
had obviously been resident in the District for at least a year. To the extent 
that they moved from a poorer to a better neighborhood it may be assumed that 
they had both the desire and the means to improve their condition. 

Assimilation is most difficult for those who have come recently and who are 
unprepared by education or technical training for any employment but common 
labor or menial service. As such employment in Washington is largely restricted 
to the Negro, the great majority of this group is Negro. However, the 1949-50 
migration cited above indicates that the total inmigration of Negroes into the 
District of Columbia has been relatively small; and some, at least, of these 
Negro inmigrants must present no problem of assimilation. 

While these figures indicate that the problems of assimilation of inmigrants are 
not so many as to be hopeless, they are serious, and this committee has this 
matter as one of the first items on its agenda. On the statistical committee's 
initiative, provisions have been made to establish a population unit as a part of 
the Biostatistics Division of District of Columbia Health Department. This 
unit will give full time to the extent and characteristics of population change 
within the District of Columbia, as a service to the entire District government, 
and to groups such as Adams-Morgan that are attempting to make this a better 
place to live for all of its citizens. 

The statistical committee recognizes the intelligent and understanding work 
of the Adams-Morgan Community Betterment Council, and believes that the 
neighborhood approach is basic to effective assimilation of the inmigrant. 
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TABLE 2.—Distribution by States and other sources of pupils who in 1955-56 en- 
tered grades 1-12 or special education from schools outside the District of 
Columbia public school system 


Number of pupils in elemen- | Number of pupils in second- 
tary schools ools 


Place of last previous school T cethieed aaah dhe el 
attendance Grand 
Grades total 
10-12 


@ (6) (8) 


District of Columbia non- 
schools 87 843 
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_ 
mW TOO “3 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Distribution by States and other sources of pupils who in 1955-56 en- 
tered grades 1-12 or special education from schools outside the District of 
Columbia public school system—Continued 





Number of pupils in elemen- | Number of pupils in second- 
tary schools ary schools 
Place of last previous school 





































attendance Grand 
Special | Grades | Grades | Special total 
educa- 7-9 10-12 educa- 
tion tion 
(1) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
UNE WED sooo asec «4 OFiusu sediuil Oya. 8 
PR e., 236 5 Ss BV inaids Setdiey 1 LR icapckt Zine 15 
British West Indies 3______- eiai sieht 1 wean eee 3 
hah acter arcichedion 2 arkbeedometase ip mee EE: 4 
Canada: 22... 2.028 le St 04S. 4 Pao. ios 12 
Chile__... Seal 10 |. sb _ Bh ncei-srrvenes 18 
China. i BD snnsinmesat 1 Deen anpiion 12 
tT get Le | Santry yo mir dee ; wc and linha cauledbuensesunee 1 
Cente Heim. is ect ob REL, pete onl Salta Osc4 Hie 4 
UR hod tia awsncd D bik epéebecslasesinspcetiedss tees |--- nate 4 
DG dict canatenadtatietan Tatami A uae teaeee Rid beeen Seana 2 
Czechoslovakia-._._...-.- Poa cee eee ceann hen cadecaeneese ane 1 
Dominican Republic-_-_--- oiencacpushiiasns salipehbeeeebee Lie B fiunc-udaba 1 
PGOROIP 5k sb - cs teens dena $4. a a Pes ls sa 5 
At duidiccannsnepehanied FT Wetncconmbabamiansens w boosocateet ll 
a y 7 Da ice eee 42 
De. .20cs cons sanagidetell Ciseie ed lk oh Lt Ed. acadaecetaes 2 
PU cic ctdacwcdbdbvwas > <1 2 Tbs ce dbebdcin bela ale tae Snow deaite 1 
iu Seiacdenndcte hewn 15 7 8 48 
Sg 35 1 | 17 8 i 98 
CE ee 3 1 ww Bh aatdeae 15 
es; Jka. secoscn Peritsci phectuss Oi Seca et 7 
BiriG. ....t 15 aretccinualebaii 1 
Holland 10 
NN Ral ties tee are coer 19 
PUN Asd RAC de, cecodichadive ina eatn nds 3 
MN tlh tctnéecekeimautinns 1 
SOON fone on cnc-cotnsedias 1 
DE. Sditein yhopdilindives 3 
I ccd Db ltios cick alibi dillon 23 
Jamaica 3 
PO, ciictinsincunbin bhlwhiieine 43 
cilia calcutta 2 
Lebanon 2 
BA icvsinccccebbhisabed 2 
Libya-__. 1 
Mexico. ll 
Morocco 5 
Norway | a ethene 4 
Nova Scotia...............- 1 Riicaywouseits Be ascactencia Licrioing ahcscanier ee ickoaemeae 2 
NR ee on tees a | OD lesccaasee  dnnncsvewalccesusucee | wasathmsmbethionmraniote 2 
ao tiles canna bcond | 9 oS binmeneees 3 | aii gaa 16 
WRI, bstsec Hedinnnidbintitnn décvtieibatetedibebe dae Iu Fit nics atiaceeliilaniaittainiaie 1 
ES cic a cicieammndemrnn 2 licncnckavin iccasssiwwine he analnnnes beat geninansennae 1 
RS eee ote eee 2 D leew ew ncwnadteccad. sock dicccmedemebenaeaedl 4 
Philippines !__.......-- wha tb i Se < ita RE. wa cicriedlitetanctndind 2 
Sea 1 Dien 1 inalteasaeaawte 3 
BUR atissce - dam ssidsa-> 2 1 d= =n epiad o Sel OW. cekéceat 4 
South America ?__........-- WF idisnipnnaatenmuiiniee A sinsnantaipisisl ate acaieatae picaeasin 2 
Sweden ar ee DP letiswamuents niece i Rigesiamcste 4 
Swit*erland.-_-.........-.--. 3 OP. case wndélnk Brissd5-4tuid 8 
RS te, achctapedcnsoksh oth gandinn edie Re Pio. pate As 0. .vds--e gana ed 2 
ce oo aelesk ceaincnin Bacninas nese Sivas in 4 ) a Ley Bit. 9 
a 1 Ohaus 4 fo ncec-skaleuneoeee 3 
Tae koi) octeik the 6 5 ll 
Uriguey....sssi-«-.55- dadten 2 3 5 
Venezuela. --- oa 5 f 12 
Pe cask wacccnenpaaen 1 3 4 
Total from outside 





SO cnc naccauanone 3, 018 1, 989 155 1, 531 684 67 7, 304 


1 In the original summary table, which was mimeographed ahead of this detailed table, the 10. pupils 
reported as entering from Guam were inadvertently included under the heading of ‘Foreign countries,’’ 
while the 2 pupils from the Philippine Islands were included under the heading of “‘U. 8. Territories, ete.” 
Consequently, the sum of the figures under each of these 2 headings in this table differs by 8 pupils from the 
corresponding subt»tal shown in the original summary table, although the total number of entering pupils 
reported for each school level is the same here as in the summary table. 

Country not specified. 

3 Island not specified. 


Source: Department of General Research and Statistics, Office of the Statistician, Oct. 2, 1956. 
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EconoMIc DEVELOPMENT AND THE FUTURE OF WASHINGTON 


By Jerome P. Pickard, Doctor of Philosophy, Research Director, Economie De- 
velopment Committee, Washington Board of Trade 


(Summary of remarks delivered to Kiwanis Club of Washington, and metropolitan 
area Community Chests and Councils, September 1956) 


We are discussing the future of Washington—and the Greater National Capi- 
tal area—we must first take a quick look at its evolution thus far in order to see 
where it is going. 

I. POPULATION 


In the 20th century population has increased sixfold in the urban area. Farms 
have given way to suburbs. The urban mass has expanded from a closely built- 
up area of 3 miles diameter in Washington, D. C., and a compact mile square in 
Alexandria, Va., to encompass more than 300 square miles. The metropolitan 
area is adding between 5 and 10 square miles of development each year. 

Total population is now 1,920,000: Washington, D. C., 44 percent; suburban 
Maryland counties, 32 percent ; suburban Virginia area, 24 percent. 

With rapid growth there has been an outward shift in urban population. 

More than half of area population is now suburban. Since 1950, St. Louis, 
Miami, and Buffalo, as well as Washington, have passed this halfway mark; 
Philadelphia and Detroit are approaching it. 

Farm population in suburban area declined by 27 percent from 1930 to 1956. 


Population, Washington standard metropolitan area, 1920-80 


' 
Distric Maryland Virginia | 
of Co- a : ecards seemanaien a aa 
| metro- 
Mont- Prince Arling- Alex- Fairfax Falls politan 
gomery | Georges ton andria | County | Church area 
County | County | County | City 


43, 347 16,040 | 18, 060 20, 573 

60, 095 26, 615 24, 149 23, 795 

° ; 89, 490 57, 040 33, 523 38, 353 
Apr. 1, 1950! y 194,182 | 135, 449 61, 787 98, 557 
Jan. 1, 1956 E-......- , y 308,000 | 169, 000 | 87,000 | 182, 500 





PROJECTIONS (SERIES A—MODERATELY HIGH) 





an eect are ee 
Jan. 1, 1965 P 440,000 | 456,000 | 190,000 105,000 | 317,000 12, 000 | 2, 410, 000 
940,000 | 670,000 | 770,000 | 210,000 125,000 | 570,000 15, 000 | 3, 300, 000 


' 


1 Census. 
2 Portion in Fairfax County only; subtracted from county total. 


Il. POPULATION GROWTIL TRENDS 


Since 1950: District of Columbia growth, 5 percent; suburban growth, 63 
percent. 

Prediction forward to 1965: District of Columbia growth, 5 percent; suburban 
growth, 40 percent. To 1980: District of Columbia growth, 12 percent; suburban 
growth, 120 percent. 

In period 1950-55, two-thirds of increase was within 10 miles of Capitol. 

In future to 1980 most growth will occur between 10 and 30 miles out from 
Capitol. 

Migration added six-tenths of all new population since 1950, natural increase 
added four-tenths. 


Ill, POPULATION—-AGE CHARACTERISTICS 


In 1950, 2714 percent of metropolitan area population were children under 18. 

By 1956, due to high birthrate, this group numbered 34 percent of metropolitan 
area population. Still increasing relatively—47,000 births last year. 

Proportion of children in total population higher in suburbs (40 percent), than 
District of Columbia (27 percent)—37 percent for nonwhite; 33 percent for 
white population in metropolitan area. 
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IV. POPULATION—-RACIAL STRUCTURE 


Metropolitan area percentage of nonwhite stable since 1930 at about 23% 
percent; District of Columbia percentage of nonwhite: 28% percent (1940); 
351% percent (1950) ; 45 percent (1956). 


Vv. FAMILY INCOME 


Median family, 1949, highest urban area in United States, $4,357. 

In 1955, median family (ABC City Zone), $5,622. 

Highest in suburban Montgomery County, $7,571 (median 1955). 

Followed by: Arlington and Falls Church, $6,891; suburban Prince Georges, 
$5,927; Alexandria, $5,912; Washington, D. C., $4,748. 

In suburban area, 44 percent of families have income above $7,000. 

In entire urban area one-third of families, over $7,000. 

Only one-eighth of area families under $3,000 (low income): 18 percent of 
District of Columbia families; 5 percent of suburban zone families (excluding 
farms). 

Between 1949 and 1955 median family incomes increased by 29 percent: 

Nonwhite District of Columbia families from $2,578 (1949) to $3,800 (1955), 
47 percent gain. 

Suburban zone families from $5,100 (1949) to $6,551 (1955), 28 percent gain. 


VI. HOUSING 


In 6 years, 1950-55, over $1.2 billion in permits issued. 

One hundred and thirty-four thousand authorized—nearly three-fourths 
(98,000) single family. 

Apartment construction predominates only in District of Columbia and about 
one-half of new units in Arlington County; single-family predominates in other 
areas. 

At present time, over one-half of all units in area are single-family (including 
row-house) type, and only 40 percent are apartments. 

Median age of all units now is only 15 years. 


VII. EMPLOYMENT 


Area total, 805,000 (June 1956), 42 percent of population. 

Women constitute more than one-third of total. 

Most concentrated in Washington, D. C., and Arlington County, which have 
three-fourths of total. 

In other suburban areas residence predominates over employment. 

Federal employment accounts for 38 percent of total and over 80 percent of 
basie. 


1955 employment and earnings, Washington metropolitan area 








| Employed | Average per 
Industry (June 1955) | employee 
| (41955) 
| 
Federal Government (civilian) , dhs: : 240, 000 | $5, 200 
Retail trade. _- : Peary: : ‘ : 106, 000 | 3, 250 
pA en ee a Se en heel 64, 000 | 4, 000 
Construction _- Sd aeons sieieieie aaa | 44, 500 | 4. 400 
Professional services and organizations bua Sei y : 43, 000 4, 700 
State and local government __._..._..-.....-.-------- ; wnt Leen ea eS 38, 500 | 4, 100 
Transportation. .._.__- . TPR ee la a aia li ; sail Mad 27, 500 | 3, 800 
Manufacturing _. : sane wecetae-seiee eda eaibaraeeeee a a 26, 200 4, 800 
Wholésale trade. _- f seaatus Mae ibd icsbwcll. ste 23, 500 | 5, 200 
All other. __. ; ; : Ne es : : Scouse 182, 000 | ) 
| 


1 Not determined. 


Manufacturing remarkably underdeveloped in area—only 4 percent of employ- 
ment compared with 30 percent in United States of American nonfarm. 

Wholesale trade also lags—Washington area has less employment than Balti- 
more, although population is now 26 percent higher. 


90692—57—-—24 
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Prognostications of present trends 


By 1980, population will number 3.3 millions in the metropolitan area (CEIR 
economic base study )—with Prince William County (which will then be metro- 
politan) 3.4 millions. 

District of Columbia population 940,000—suburban, 2,360,000—an increase in 
24 years of 12 percent in District of Columbia population ; 120 percent in suburban 
population. 

Nonwhite population will be 23 percent of metropolitan area total—6 percent 
in suburban areas, 60 to 65 percent in District of Columbia. 

Children under 18 will reach a peak number of about 38 percent of metro- 
politan area population by 1965—will number 36 percent of total in 1980. 

Older persons 65 years of age and over will gain from 544 percent of population 
to 7144 percent in 1980. 

If real family income rises by 2 percent per year, the median family income 
in the area in 1980 will be $9,000 (in 1955 buying power dollars). 

Employment in the area will number 1,450,000 in 1980—a growth of 80 percent. 
Federal levels will not increase greatly; industrialization (including technical 
and research industries) may reach 50 percent of the potential level. 

Tourists will increase in number from an estimated 4,595,000 in 1955 to 
8,825,000 in 1980 (CEIR economic base study), a growth of 92 percent. 

Motor vehicles may increase from 600,000 to 1,500,000 in 1980. 

With changing patterns of development, Washington, D. C., and suburban areas 
are becoming increasingly differentiated in population, functions, and problems. 


Challenges of the future 


Economic development.—To diversify the area economy and render it less de- 
pendent upon Federal Government employment—the economic development com- 
mittee of the Washington Board of Trade has a program for the future of the 
metropolitan area: 

Five types of new activity appear to offer the best prospects for growth: 

(1) National organization headquarters or branch offices. 
(2) National or region offices of business firms. 

(3) Research and development groups. 

(4) Wholesale and distribution activities. 

(5) Manufacturing. 

Major port and river channel improvements are proposed, with the estab- 
lishment of a commercial seaport at Alexandria and a cruise port at Washington. 

New development is not designed to replace the primary function of Washing- 
ton as the Nation’s Capital, but rather to augment and diversify its economy. 

Community development.—Older areas of the city are becoming obsolescent— 
these areas need constant renewal, rehabilitation, upgrading and neighborhood 
planning if the city is to maintain an attractive setting for the Nation’s capital. 
Many neighborhoods need improved community facilities. 

Trafic and transportation.—Problems need to be solved before we are under a 
tidal wave of vehicles. Serious rush-hour congestion now exists west of the 
Capitol, because of the great concentration of employment there. Perhaps the 
East Mall development would kill two birds with one stone: (1) upgrade the 
old east side of the city (2) utilize the new excellent traffic arteries which now 
provide access to the eastern and northeastern sections of the city. 

Downtown needs superhighways—radial routes in order to be more accessible, 
not less accessible as the metropolitan area grows. 

A seaport has not been developed here—where else is there such a metropolis of 
nearly 2 million persons right on tidewater—without a port? 

Areawide planning and cooperation are needed on all fronts to assist the orderly 
and logical development of all parts of the metropolitan area as segments of the 
whole area. Problems not solved in one jurisdiction will inevitably have impact 
upon other areas. Areawide interdependence is increasing—and we must meet 
the challenge of areawide cooperation or our metropolitan area will suffer. 
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Summary of data presented by Dr. Jerome P. Pickard, Research Director, Economic Develop- 
ment Committee at the Washington Board of Trade 1957 Annual Business Outlook Conference. 
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Population change in Washington, D. C., 1930-57 











Esti- | Percent change 
opula- | Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | mated 
Statistical area ion Apr. 1940 1950 Jan. 1, 
+ 1957 ! 1950-57 1930-57 
——$ $$ JJ} | 
I. West of Rock Creek 52,633 | 77,710} 91,637 | 101,500; +10.8| +928 
Il. Upoee Northwest___---- 48, 822 75, 414 81, 676 85, 000 +4.1 +74, 1 
III. Middle Northwest -_..-__- 80, 336 97,573 02, 950 96, 000 —6.8 | +19. 5 
IV. Old City, Northwest. -_. 20,513 | 155,454 | 141,208 | 135,000 —4.4 | +12.0 
V. Old City, Southwest... 23,965 | 29,349 ;082 | 24.500| -186|) +22 
VI. Old City, Southeast --_-_- 42, 449 51,072 51, 292 53, 000 +3.3 +24.9 
VII. Old City, Northeast_-___- 9 51, 64, 858 67, 072 68, 500 +2.1 | +33. 0 
VILL. Industrial, Northeast_...} 78, 87-91 27, 152 44, 028 82, 145 90, 000 +9.6 | +231.5 
IX. Outer N ortheast ated 92-95 17, 601 28, 173 38, 226 49, 000 +28. 2 +178. 4 
X. Trans-Anacostia_........ 73-77, 96 21, 39,460 | 115,890 | 152, 500 +31.6 | +596.6 
Total, Washington, D. C_|__.....--- 486,869 | 663,091 | 802,178 | 855,000 +6.6 | +75. 6 
\ a 

11957 estimate by J. P. Pickard, P. , research director, Economic Development Committee, based in 


see —— — household eeeehaden data for 2,862 households from the Evening Star consumer survey, 
ecem 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1930, 1940, and 1950. 
CORRECTION SHEET—POPULATION 


The data for 1957 are preliminary and subject to minor future revisions. 

The data for 1956 will equal the same total figure as the official census bureau 
estimate: 1,884,000. Hence, any minor adjustments must be internally balanced 
to this total. 

The following corrections are due to errors in the 1957 computations which 
affected household size : 


Changes to be made—Population 





Population Percent 
Political subdivision January 1, increase 
1957 1950-57 





ce Georges County, Md.: 
EM or itn rete ono Saab yenken and anne de on aehe- 68, 000 82.4 
SY Cn sas on ee hate eens coe codecenoee 15, 200 21,9 





Changes—1956 data—population 


Pres See Cede dd. dee. 314, 500 
An a et i cp meee engin 64, 500 
Ne ei os Bi woe etl hol k Say 14, 200 
i a cde ik kage dake ente nn 15, 900 
I i eae i ib eie die in oon ewaMenie ne 21, 500 

Dintehet oF ee Ahn 2 SUE Le 847, 500 


(Since 1956 data for sample area subdivisions were derived by difference from 
1957, corrections were necessary in 1956 as a result of errors in 1957 data.) 

The 1957 data may be further revised after final tabulations of dwelling unit 
increases are available from the planning commissions in Prince Georges and 
Fairfax counties. 

The cooperation of the planning commissions in the various jurisdictions is 
gratefully acknowledged, as well as sample household population data from the 
Evening Star consumer survey. 

Late correction sheet, January 28, 1957. 
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Population growth and forecast, 1930-65, Washington standard metropolitan 


























area 
micas ra can react acl pile epee Nia ecadiny ST 
| | he | Forecast 
Area | Census Census | Census Estimate 
|Apr. 1, 1930/Apr. 1, 1940) Apr. 1, 1950) Jan. 1, 1957 | 
| Apr. 1, 1960) July 1, 1965 
nite tient i tS ee aie 2 b 
Washington, D. C_..........- | 486, 869 | 663, 091 802, 178 | 55, 000 870, 000 890, 000 
Montgomery County, Md-_--- 49, 206 | 83, 912 | 164, 401 301, 000 355, 000 435, 000 
Prince Georges County, Md__| 60, 095 89, 490 | 194, 182 333, 000 375, 000 460, 000 
Maryland suburban. - --| 109, 301 173, 402 | 358, 583 | 634, 000 730, 000 | 895, 000 
——— —_———e_ | —————— —— Se —————<——— 
Arlington County, Va.'..._._.| 26, 615 57, 04 135, 449 | 167, 000 180, 000 190, 000 
Alexandria, Va.!............--| 24, 149 | 33, 523 61, 787 | 87, 000 95, 000 105, 000 
Falls Church, Va.!_- ie 1, 469 | 2, 576 7, 535 10, 000 11, 000 12, 000 
Fairfax County, Va.'-_--.--..- 23, 795 | 38, 353 | 98, 557 | 201, 000 247, 000 318, 000 
Virginia suburban ____-- 76, 028 | 131,492 | 303,328 | 465,000 533, 000 625, 000 
Metropolitan area..........-- 672, 198 | 967,985 | 1,464,089 | 1, 954,000 2,133,000 | 2,410, 000 





} Falls Church city shown separately from balance of Fairfax County, Va.; city was made independent 
in 1948; portion of Falls Church city was in Arlington County in 1930, population of this part is included 
in the Arlington County total. Alexandria city annexed 7.5 square miles from Fairfax County in 1952; 
population estimated Jan. 1, 1957: Old city area 70,500; annexed area 16,500. 
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Estimated population of the Washington metropolitan area, Jan. 1, 1957, 1951, 
and growth since 1950 census 





Population 





Political subdivision Land area, aie ; Population, 1950-57 
Square miles Apr. 1, 1950 
Jan. 1, 1957 | Jan. 1, 1956! 
District of Columbia--.-.-.....- 62.0 855, 000 847, 000 802, 178 6.6 
Montgomery County, Md------ 496.9 301, 000 282, 500 164, 401 83. 1 
Rockville election district - -- 33.6 30, 000 27, 600 10, 558 184. 1 
CHOU SC deecet occ cies 39.6 17, 000 15, 500 6, 773 151.0 
MINS AE ooo se 21.3 71, 000 66, 500 45, 807 55.0 
2 Le RRS eee 28.5 3, 500 3, 300 1, 956 78.9 
WOME A Lis. 2 bd. 38.3 150, 000 141, 000 93.8 
Laytonsville___.............- 42.0 2, 100 2, 100 20. 1 
ee 36.8 2, 800 2, 700 29.8 
Poegyaees.us...... Jb Jcu. 62. 2 1, 700 1, 700 6.2 
POR iatds con shbi dene 45.6 3, 400 3, 350 26. 1 
Oe hail 45.4 5, 200 4. 900 44.1 
Gaithersburg...........-.... 32.4 8, 100 7, 900 50.1 
DOM 52sec = 37.4 2, 100 2, 150 13. 1 
Wasi 62k. cc iisine: 33.8 4, 100 3, 800 45.1 
Prince Georges County, Md.?_.. 484.4 333, 000 315, 000 71.5 
Bladensburg election district. 7.6 31, 000 30, 000 70. 2 
OS 8.7 67, 500 64, 000 81.3 
Tac ccunncsasncswes 1. 95 16, 000 16, 000 16.4 
UOIIO SE ciankcues pte ax 3.75 16, 000 15, 000 28.4 
si ida deinen nes taliban 19.2 28, 000 26, 500 43.0 
bo ee EE ATE: 19.8 6, 800 6, 000 79.9 
DR ccitgiedickcicennudkichs: 11.6 8, 100 7, 700 34.5 
help Giplsiiniansihis cir sabinttgeeniosed 8.9 8, 600 7, 600 115. 1 
cea ti shincnar ah naan lay 21.7 12, 000 10, 800 171.6 
Sent Pleasent................ 8.6 28, 000 27,000 58. 4 
Ny iinctnitnntaiiinanan 22.7 48, 000 45, 000 120. 6 
inte nina scoeeitsitnaniagaln 28.4 10, 500 10, 100 47.5 
EES cnptnbinccncoaanin 18.9 23, 500 21, 600 265. 5 
ID Sinan cncnckcews 26.9 3, 100 3, 100 29.0 
Nottingham................- 39.2 1, 700 1, 700 0.8 
I cc ctccnadiinmmacar 49.5 6, 700 6, 400 71.7 
SO ciciccncstacesce 45.6 3, 000 2, 800 28. 1 
CN a id a a ace ee 30.7 1, 400 1, 400 8.6 
SR os 45.1 4, 700 4, 100 59.5 
ee 35. 6 5, 700 5, 600 18.9 
iain ibithincncntsinmmee 30. 4 2, 700 2, 600 13.8 
AionmeGrte, Va8..2............... 15.0 87, 000 84, 500 40.8 
Arlington County, Va__....____- 25.8 167, 000 163, 000 23.3 
Fairfax County, Va.‘ 5__..._..__. 407.0 201, 000 182, 500 103. 9 
Dranesville district ___......- 53.0 22, 500 RS MN  Neckewcaieasae 
Falls Church... ............. 32.0 36, 000 Wiech tccepiin 
Di grxdes Cassa scsecenad 70.0 31, 000 ee Be one 
TEE TTT. 32.0 | 35, 500 mmo). ho .. hactihbe Bein. 
Mount Vernon.-.-............ 46.0 35, 000 eee) - Rs ive edtew gions 
TE cichoncnan cognac 45.0 29, 500 eee ee Ea ereee 
aaa a 131.0 11, 500 SR yo es (Ree ee 
Falls Church, Va...............- 2.0 10, 000 9, 500 7 
Standard metropolitian area___-- 1, 493. 0 1, 954, 000 1, 884, 000 33. 5 





1 Revised data for 1956. 

2 Election district boundaries in Prince Georges County were changed in 1951. 

3 All of Andrews Field included with Surratts District. 

4 Alexandria City annexed 7.5 square miles from Fairfax County in 1952. . 

5 Fairfax County was completely redistricted in 1953-54. Comparable data for 1950 not yet available. 


OvuTLINE SUMMARY OF Topics FoR GRrouP VI (PLANNING)—MARYLAND RECREA- 
TION Socrery—1957 GovERNOR’s CONFERENCE ON RECREATION, WHEATON, Mb., 
MARCH 2, 1957 


By Jerome P. Pickard, Ph.D., Research Director, Economic Development Com- 
mittee, Washington Board of Trade 


Il. CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC CITY IN THE YEAR 2000—-A POSSIBLE FORECAST 


A. Population.—In the Eastern United States we are going beyond suburbia 
to conurbia a growing together of cities. Maryland portion of conurbia will 
grow from 2.2 to 5.3 million population between now and 2000 A. D. 
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Chesapeake and Potomac city in the year 2000 may have 8% million population 
extending from Havre de Grace, Md., to Fredericksburg, Va. and from Annapolis 
to beyond Frederick, Md. 

Washington and Baltimore will probably retain their individuality. 

B. Economy.—Washington primarily Federal Government (about 80 percent 
of basic and 88 percent of total employment) ; Baltimore basic manufacturing 
and seaport. 

Regional trends toward diversification in past two decades: more Federal 
Government in Baltimore area more industry in Washington area. Future 
economy may diversify and diffuse throughout the vast city region. 

0. Transportation.—Present distance by train or expressway about 1 hour 
between 2 city centers. 

Street traffic congested in rush hours; neither metropolis has rapid transit. 
Future high speed monorail 10 between city centers. Blastports for rocket traf- 
fic: London, England, 1 hour distant; Calcutta, India, two hours distant: no 
services to New York (danger of vaporization). 


TABLE PP-6.—Development and projection of population, Washington-Baltimore 
metropolitan area, 1940-2000 

















| Washington | Baltimore! | Total con- Maryland Percent | UnitedStates 
Date metropolitan | metropolitan urbia portion jofUnited| population 
| area area States 
eee eeelentin —_ 
Thousands 
April 1, 1900. ......... 967, 985 1, 100, 475 2, 068, 460 1, 273, 877 0. 97 131, 669 
To) | ae 1, 464, 089 1, 360, 492 2, 824, 581 1, 719, 075 1.14 150, 697 
Bile By SE a cedaccans 1, 884, 000 1, 560, 000 3, 444, 000 2, 157, 000 1.30 | 165, 879 
Gale By WOE o wccsee ans 1, 954, 000 1, 620, 000 3, 574, 000 2, 254, 000 | 1, 34 | 168, 775 
Projection: | 
Petes ocktsvicsess 2, 410, 000 1, 850, 000 4, 260, 000 2, 745, 000 | 1.41 | 194, 000 
DD kacemauedebeee 2 3, 410, 000 3 2, 350, 000 5, 750, 000 3, 790, 000 1. 52 | 250, 000 
> 2 4,800,000 | 3 3,000, 000 7,208 0 | 5,300,000/ 1.66 320, 000 
\ } | 











| 
| 
' 
| 





i Including Howard County, Md. 
2 Prince William County, Va., added. 
? Harford County, Md., added. 


SUMMARY OF REMARKS DELIVERED TO MARYLAND-DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RADIO 
AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION, OCEAN City, Mp., JUNE 15, 1956 


By Jerome P. Pickard, Ph. D., Research Director, Economic Development Com- 
mittee, Washington Board of Trade 


We are discussing the Washington market—there are many different 
“markets’—this discussion will be limited to two definitions: (1) The local 
metropolitan area market and (2) the newspaper trading area market. 


WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA MARKET 
I. Population 

Total population is now 1.9 million. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-six distribution: Washington, D. C., 44 percent; 
suburban Maryland, 32 percent ; suburban Virginia, 24 percent. 

With rapid growth there has been an outward shift in population. 


Population, Washington metropolitan area, 1930-65 


Percent of tota 








Tota Suburban 
District of cae iaiiie a iitantiioe 
Co umbia 








Mary and Virginia 
| 
a re a he 672, 000 | 73 | 16 | rT 
Be he hee eikduveedet 968, 000 | 68 | 18 | 14 
1950... slash ae cia ee ae ate 1, 464, 000 | 55 | 24 21 
Richticns inch ccebueie thpckine (ldliecatatlianeedl- tbasiiie 1, 884, 000 | 44 | 32 | 24 
Forecast: 
a a Siisniieibls ikestaliadiieaiiad 1, 100, 000 | 41 | 34 | 25 
WD Skis incac accnnduackessquiesdeeenetias tail 2, 400, 000 | 37 | 37 26 


| 
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This pattern typical in many cities—since 1950, St. Louis, Miami, and Buffalo, 
as well as Washington, have passed the halfway mark (more than one-half popu- 
lation in suburbs). Philadelphia and Detroit are approaching the mark. 


IT. Population growth trends 


Since 1950 District of Columbia, 5 percent; suburban growth, 58 percent. 

Prediction forward to 1965: District of Columbia growth, 7 percent ; suburban 
growth, over 40 percent. 

In period 1950-55, two-third of increase was within 10 miles of Capitol. 

In future period to 1965 most growth will occur between 10 and 20 miles out 
from Capitol. 

Migration added six-tenths of all new population since 1950; natural increase 
added four-tenths. 
III. Population—Age characteristics 

In 1950, 27% percent of metropolitan-area population were children under 18. 

By 1956, due to high birthrate, this group numbered over 30 percent of metro- 
politan-area population. Still increasing relatively—approximately 47,000 births 
last year. 

Proportion of children in total population higher in suburbs than District of 
Columbia—higher in nonwhite than in white population. 


IV. Population—Racial structure 


Metropolitan-area percentage of nonwhite stable since 1930 at about 23144 
percent. 

District of Columbia percentage of nonwhite increased from 2814 percent 
(1940) to 35% percent (1950) to 45 percent (1956). 


V. Family income 


Median family, 1949, highest urban area in United States, $4,357. 

In 1955, 29 percent higher—median family (ABC city zone), $5,622. 

Highest in suburban Montgomery County, $7,571 (median 1955). 

Followed by Arlington and Falls Church, $6,891; suburban Prince Georges, 
$5,927 ; Alexandria, $5,912; Washington, D. C., $4,748. 

Lowest income in Washington, D. C., reflects about three-eighth nonwhite fam- 
ilies, but large area of city west of Rock Creek is higher income. 

In suburban area, 44 percent of families have income about $7,000. 

In entire urban area one-third of families over $7,000. 

Only one-eighth of families under $3,000 (low income). 


VI. Housing 


In 6 years, 1950-55, over $1.2 billion in permits issued. 

134,000 new units authorized; nearly three-fourths (98,000) single family. 

Apartment construction predominates only in District of Columbia, and about 
one-half of new units in Arlington County. 

At present time, over one-half of all units in area are single-family (including 
row-house) type, and only 40 percent are apartments. 


VII. Employment 

Area total, 795,000 (June 1955) ; 43 percent of population. 

Women constitute more than one-third of total. 

Most concentrated in Washington, D. C., and Arlington County, which have 
three-fourth of total. 

In other suburban areas, residence predominates over employment. 


, Federal employment accounts for 38 percent of total and about 85 percent of 
asic. 
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1955 employment and earnings, Washington metropolitan area 

















| 
Employed | Average per 
Industry | (June 1955) | employee 
| (1955) 

Bederal Goverment (civilian). . 0.60 2i ene le ee we dae 240, 000 | $5, 200 
ROR CRMs asst elise oe had AWS . cide eS 106, 000 | 3, 250 
OO. ih ct phititiins > dnvkcnthonmaintclaamdedieieae. 64, 000 4, 000 
8 Reig el RM pT Bak aS iP BE “nigh aie IME! 2 aie. 44, 500 4, 400 
Professional services and organizations..............-......---------------.-- 43, 000 4, 700 
State and local government 38, 500 4, 100 
Rh intass ponn ccvegracesarench 27, 500 | 3, 800 
Manufacturing --_............ 26, 200 4, 800 
We OIIEG PURI ok nce cucconcccelbhdandattad idol utddddsde tanita ealeed 23, 500 5, 200 
PR OIE ibn Bika tihngs Ents tpdccendja cuenta tan iquambialipaes efltghaibete 182, 000 ) 





1 Not determined. 


Manufacturing remarkably underdeveloped in area; only 314 percent of em- 
ployment compared with 29 percent in United States nonfarm. 

Wholesale trade also lags; Washington area has less employment than Balti- 
more, although population is now 25 percent higher. 


VIII. Retail trade 


Area volume $2,027 million in 1954; estimated about $2.2 billion in 1955. 

Sixty percent of 1954 trade in Washington, D. C.; 40 percent suburban stores 
(in 1948, ratio was 75 percent to 25 percent). 

Retail volume most concentrated in inner zone, including Washington, D. C., 
Arlington, Alexandria, and Falls Church, Va., and Silver Spring, Md. 

Outward spread of retail trade has followed population growth. 


IX. Future development 


The Economic Development Committee has a program for the future: 

To encourage the growth of private organizations and businesses in the Greater 
Washington area in order to diversify the area economy and render it less com- 
pletely dependent upon Federal Government operations. 

Five types of new activity appear to offer the best prospects for growth: 

(1) National organization headquarters or branch offices. 
(2) National or regional offices of business firms. 

(3) Research and development groups. 

(4) Wholesale and distribution activities. 

(5) Manufacturing. 

Major port and river-channel improvements are proposed, with the establish- 
ment of a commercial seaport at Alexandria and a cruise port at Washington. 

New development is not designed to replace the primary function of Wash- 
ington as the Nation’s Capital, but rather to augment and diversify its economy. 


WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER TRADING AREA MARKET 


This is the marketing area in which Sunday newspaper circulation of Wash- 
ington newspapers predominated over Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk, or Pitts- 
burgh papers. 

Total population in 1956 is 2,325,000, a gain of 26 percent since 1950. 

Washington metropolitan area has 82 percent of total population. Maryland 
outside metropolitan area, 4 percent; Virginia outside metropolitan area, 12 
percent; West Virginia, 2 percent. 

Economy of area diversified with considerable Federal establishment employ- 
ment: 

Agriculture: 
Apple growing (Shenandoah Valley). 
Dairy farming (Maryland and Virginia Piedmont) 
Tobacco (southern Maryland). 
Federal Government: Predominant in Prince William, King Georges Counties, 

Va. St. Marys County, Md. 

Manufacturing: Scattered industries in area. No large industrial concen- 
trations. 

No city as large as 25,000 outside of Washington metropolitan area, 
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[Reprinted from_U. S. News & World Report, an independent weekly news magazine 
published at Washington. Copyright 1956. United States News Publishing Corp.] 


City OF WASHINGTON IN TROUBLE 


Every big city has it problems. But look at Washington: Its residents pay 
taxes but can’t vote. Its officials must maintain the city as a national showplace, 
but they have no real authority. Congress rules the city. 

Thousands who work in Washington don’t live there or pay taxes there. Huge 
numbers of white people are moving to the suburbs. Negroes soon may out- 
number whites in the Nation’s Capital. It’s a testing ground for racial integra- 
tion. Here are headaches of a city whose problems concern the entire Nation. 

Washington, D. C., pride of every good American and in reality the capital 
of the world, is one of the most beautiful cities on earth. 

Stately buildings line its leafy avenues. Gleaming monuments dominate green 
expanses. Gracious homes, familiar to the world’s great, cling to parks and 
wooded hillsides. 

The lofty business of state lives next door to forest and stream, surrounded by 
shining reminders of a glorious past. 

This sparkling city seldom fails to thrill the tourist from any part of the United 
States, or the visiting prince or premier from abroad. For almost everyone, 
Washington still ranks as a wonderful place to see. Yet, for thousands of people 
who dwell in the shadow of its greatness, it is losing its traditional charm as a 
wonderful place to live in, 

Mounting troubles.—The visitor, captivated by the Capital’s lovely panorama 
and awed by the power that emanates from its portals, does not see the layers 
of troubles—governmental, social, financial—that are piling up to overburden the 
Nation’s first city. 

To most people, the grandeur of Washington overwhelms the localized grief. 

This is the place where a decision can touch the lives of hundreds of millions. 
Washington is where war is declared, men are drafted, the ultimate in weapons 
ordered. It is a city where peace is made, and bounty bestowed—billions of 
dollars in foreign aid—to ally and former enemy. 

Here you have the White House, which Americans revere, the President, to 
whom they lift their hats, the Supreme Court, the Houses of Congress and, 
nearby, the tombs of the mighty and of the Unknown Soldier. 

In Washington, too, is the tax collector. And then there are the hundreds of 
illustrious people who gather at social affairs which, in scale and in glamor, 
eclipse most international gatherings. 

No wonder the city’s troubles get hidden. Yet these troubles are not trivial 
ones. They do not come singly. You cannot even separate one from the other 
and say it is the biggest. They grow upon one another, become stalemates 
because Washington is, at the same time, the Nation’s showplace and stepchild. 

Voiccless city—Here is a city without a vote, without a real voice in its own 
government. 

There is no strong community leadership, and little civic pride. “Home,” for 
hundreds of thousands, is somewhere else. 

Washington is administered by an army of Federal officials, platoons of com- 
mittees. Some are appointed by the President of the United States. 

But the absolute master of the District of Columbia is the United States 
Congress. 

Almost nothing of importance can be done until Congress passes a law. Yet, 
to most Members of Congress, the ordinary affairs of the District are a nuisance. 

The nature of Washington’s population is changing steadily. This is true of 
most other big American cities. But, to a city in Washington’s special position, 
the transition tends to become a special problem. 

The exodus.—As in many another city, the white, middle-income population 
of Washington is shrinking rapidly and building up a flowering suburbia. 

To escape the problems and tensions of Washington residence, well-off families 
have fled by tens of thousands to nearby Maryland and Virginia. Middle-class 
children in the District are diminishing in number as if summoned by a Pied 
Piper. 

The consequences follow the pattern of other places, except that in most ways 
they are more pronounced. 

To take one example, the Negro population of the city is growing and flourish- 
ing to an extent witnessed by few United States cities, north or south. 
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Latest statistics show that 45 percent of the Washington population, within 
the District boundaries, is now Negro. Within 10 years, census experts say, 
white residents, will be in the minority. Even now, so many white families 
with children have moved away that almost two-thirds of the students in the 
city’s public schools are Negroes. 

These Washington schools were desegregated promptly in response to the ruling 
2 years ago by the United States Supreme Court, and the change has caused 
difficult problems of racial balance, education, and expense. 

Pzepense is Washington’s huge, seemingly unconquerable problem. 

This is one of the highest-income areas in the United States and among the 
most costly in which to live. Yet the city has been virtually forced to be a per- 
petual beggar. 

Washington has one industry that dominates nearly all activities, the Federal 
Government. The Government pays no taxes at all on $1 billion worth of District 
real estate. It doles out a variable amount of Federal aid, nowhere near what it 
would pay if it were a taxable private enterprise. 

Large private industries virtually are barred from the Capital City proper. 
The space for light industry within the city limits is shrinking. 

More than half the District’s 70 square miles is off the tax rolls. Seores of big 
landholders, foreign and American, are tax-exempt for diplomatic, religious, 
charitable, and other reasons. 

About the only tax that hundreds of thousands of individuals pay is a sales 
tax. 

More than a million people now live in the Maryland and Virginia environs. 
Most of the breadwinners work every day in Washington. The District gets little 
from them, and most of them do not care much about the District’s troubles. 

There is no foreseeable way to recapture these tax losses. Washington cannot 
expand and annex the suburbs: Its size is limited by the Constitution, and, 
besides, Maryland and Virginia would never give up the suburban territory. 

The 840,000 residents of the District seem to be paying higher taxes every time 
they turn around. Many have lost interest, or hope, in civic betterment. 

Not doing things~—Washington has no subways or elevated railways, and the 
private system that has been operating the bright-green streetcars and the buses 
now operates on a dying franchise, while Congress decides what to do with it. 

Traffic is bad and getting worse. The parking problem remains largely un- 
solved. The Federal Government does little to help, much to complicate. 

Washington’s historic rivers, the Potomac and Anacostia, and lovely Rock 
Creek, which runs through the city’s vast park, are terribly polluted. Officials 
concerned hayen’t been able to work out a remedy. 

The Capital’s only commercial airport is dangerously overloaded. A second 
airport, long planned, exists only on paper, at the mercy of Congress. 

Washington cannot sell bonds or even borrow money, unless Congress says 
so. For 80 years, Congress has usually said “No.” 

Even economy, for the National Capital, is an illusion. Congress expects its 
home city to be monumental, immaculate, and expensive. But it doesn’t want to 
pay for it. 

All the time, the United States keeps on putting up new buildings on tax-free 
District land, reaching out for more room. Congress itself is spending 150 
millions rebuilding Capitol Hill. From this, the city’s tax return is zero. 

At the same time, Government departments are expanding in the suburbs, 
as well as spreading out in the city. 

Where will it end? What will happen to Washington, the mendicant ward? 

Time was when “home rule” was a hot topic, supported by distinguished legisla- 
tors and other public figures as “pie-in-the-sky” for frustrated Washingtonians— 
difficult to achieve, but worth waiting for. 

Today home rule seems as far away as ever. The real reason, not often stated 
openly, is the fear in and out of Congress that home rule for Washington might 
mean Negro political rule. 

There are still optimists who believe that time and the laws of economics will 
bring Washington back on even keel. There are pessimists who doubt it, includ- 
ing one former Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

In the former Commissioner’s view, as Washington becomes more and more 
dependent on Federal whim and bounty, it will eventually become a Federal 
reservation. Then, he moodily predicts, surviving Washingtonians will revert to 
the status of Indians. 
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THE “PARIS” OF AMERICA 


Just what is Washington like? Who lives there, and why? 

George Washington personally selected the site of the city that bears his name, 
and supervised the original layout by the French engineer Maj. Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant. 

In planning the city, Major L’Enfant envisaged an American Paris, a place of 
circles, fountains, radiating avenues. This he achieved, up to a point. He could 
not foresee how the city would grow. 

Today the section of the city he planned, known as “the L’Enfant City,” has 
about 260,000 residents, most of them Negroes. It has been losing population for 
years. As neighborhoods became blighted, homes have been razed and office 
buildings have taken their places. 

The first landowners thought that Washington would grow and prosper to 
the east ; instead, the important growth has been north and west. 

Eastern sections of the Capital are very heavily Negro now. The extreme 
northwest is still predominantly white, although there has been some moving in 
by Negroes. 

Most fashionable Washington address still is “NW.” That’s where you find 
Washington society, the embassies, the best hotels and restaurants, the big 
houses where Capital matrons vie for the imaginary title of ‘the hostess with the 
mostes’.”’ 

The “Washington season,” with its big dinners, receptions, cocktail parties, 
is played out from beginning to end in “NW.,” the locale varying from White 
House to embassy to hotel ballroom. Every distinguished visitor, and there are 
dozens every year, adds a ripple to the social whirlpool that slows down only in 
the soggy heat of the Washington summer. 

Despite the flourishing air of the upper crust sections of town, the District 
as a whole has about come to the end of its growth, according to current projec- 
tions. 

Washington’s population is expected to go to 900,000 by 1970, then either stand 
still or decline. Actually, the city has lost 10,000 people in the last 2 years, 
perhaps because the exodus was stepped up when the schools were desegregated. 

On the other hand, the whole metropolitan area, including the Maryland- 
Virginia suburbs, is one of the fastest growing in the Nation. Total population 
for Greater Washington, as of last January 1, was 1,884,000. Of this, the 
suburbs held 1,044,000—an increase of 382,000 in 6 years. 

What kind of people?—The Washington area, and the city itself, is full of 
people from other places. 

Sixty percent of those now living in the District and nearby Maryland and 
Virginia were born elsewhere. Only 1 out of 3 of the people who live in Washing- 
ton is a native of “D.C.” A much smaller number rate as third- or fourth-genera- 
tion Washingtonians. 

Hence, very few residents have deep roots in Washington. Strangely enough, 
however, they find themselves living and talking the same way rather quickly. 

The Capital has been called the common denominator of all of America’s small 
towns. There is even a recognizable Washington accent. 

Women abound in Washington. There are 100 women to every 89 men, as 
compared with the national ratio of 100 men for 98.6 women. The proportion 
of unmarried girls is very high, especially among the thousands of “G’—for 
Government—girls. 

More than one-third of all Washington personal incomes are derived from the 
Government; the United States employs nearly 47 percent of all District of Co- 
lumbia workers, and about 40 percent of those who live in the metropolitan area. 
Four out of every 10 Washington women have jobs. 

The average Washington family is well off, though millionaires are not nu- 
merous. Median family income for the urbanized area was $5,622 in 1955; in 
the District, it was $4,748. 

On the other hand, the cost of living tops that of most American cities, due to 
the price of housing. 

Annual cost of housing a Washington-area family is put at $1,034 by the 
United States Department of Labor. For New York, the figure is $723; for Chi- 
eago, $825, for Los Angeles, $854. 

Actually, rents for comparable new apartments are much higher in New York 
than they are in Washington; the apparent contradiction in Department of 
Labor figures on housing costs is caused by the fact that older New York apart- 
ments are under rent control, new ones are not. 
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Nevertheless, the average single-family house in Washington is valued at 
$14,022, the highest anywhere. 

The outward growth.—Washington grows with the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment has been growing with the Nation. If this keeps up, population experts 
say, metropolitan Washington, including the suburbs, will total 2.75 million 
people by 1980. 

By that year, the suburbs of Washington and Baltimore are expected to merge. 
Then, if the forecasts are right, there will be a twin-city area of 4.7 million people. 
That is the estimate of Dr. Jerome P. Pickard, economist for the Washington 
Board of Trade. 

All this growth, or practically all of it, will be in suburban sections. Already, 
the boom in the Maryland and Virginia towns that surround Washington rivals 
anything in the country. 

For example, Montgomery County, Md., increased 243 percent in population 
between 1940 and 1956. In Fairfax County, Va., the public-school enrollment 
rose from 9,000 to 33,000 in 10 postwar years. As for Silver Spring, Md., it had 
a population of 47,000 in 1940. Now it has passed 120,000 and is the second-biggest 
community in the State. 

The suburban-county governments have all the financial problems of boom 
towns everywhere—they need new roads, sewers, water supplies, especially 
schools New schools cannot be built fast enough to take care of all the children 
that are pouring in. 

The need for new schools in the District of Columbia is not so critical, because 
the school population is increasing much more slowly than in the suburbs. 
Nearly one third of the white children born in the District between 1940 and 
1950 have been taken out of town by their parents. This has left room for 
increasing numbers of Negro schoolchildren inside Washington. 

This year, the District’s public schools had 106,000 pupils, of whom 71,000 
were Negroes. The suburban public schools had 154,000—with fewer than 
11,000 Negroes. 

High tide in autos.—Twice a day, morning and evening a floodtide of suburban 
ears surges over the main highways that lead to and from the Federal buildings 
in Washington. 

During daytime hours, there are 250,000 out-of-District cars on the streets of 
the Capital. Yet only 225,000 cars are registered in the District itself. 

Once the suburban worker enters the District, he is using, free of charge, the 
public facilities for which Congress foots the bill—streets, lighting, police protec- 
tion, ete. 

He is aware of the problems shouldered by his fellow employee who lives inside 
the District—that’s why he moved out. But, once removed in residence status, 
his interest is captured by the need for sanitation in Arlington, Va., or Langley 
Park, Md.—not Washington, D. C. 


MORE NEGROES ALL THE TIME 


Among the situations that the suburban dweller feels he has left behind is the 
unusual growth of the District’s Negro population in the last 25 years. 

The proportionate rise of the Negro citizenry inside Washington is by no means 
the city’s only important transition. However, it is probably the most noticeable 
change, one that people talk about, and one that is having obvious social and 
economic effects. 

Big movement of Negroes into Washington started with World War II. Up to 
that time, through most of its history, less than one-third of the city’s people 
had been Negroes. Records from pre-Civil War days when there was a slave- 
auction block near the present Department of Justice, show that the racial pro- 
portion then was about the same as in 1940. 

Even before World War II, the process of racial desegregation was well under- 
way in Government offices. When the war economy opened up thousands of new 
jobs at higher pay, the Negroes came en masse to the capital from farms and cities 
of the South. By 1950, about 35 percent of Washington’s city population was 
Negro. 

This inmigration has picked up new momentum in the postwar boom years, 
just as it has in many another city above the Mason-Dixon line. This year, the 
Negro percentage in the District reached 45, higher than that in Savannah, Ga. 
Yet, in Washington suburbs, the Negroes were outnumbered by nearly 16 to 1. 

In the years immediately ahead, the trend is expected to continue until, about 
1965, Negroes will number more than 50 percent of District residents. That is the 
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estimate of Dr. Pickard, of the board of trade, and Dr. Raymond F. Clapp, the 
city’s population expert. 

Over the war and postwar years, the racial barriers in Washington have fallen, 
one by one. Washington was in the van of school desegregation after the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954, in order to set a precedent for the Nation. 

Changing ratio.—As early as 1950, there had been more Negro than white chil- 
dren in the schools, although the schvols were separate. When desegregation 
came it brought about situations where some schools in Negro areas had 1,000 
or more Negro pupils, half a dozen white ones. Opposite proportions prevailed 
in some Northwest sections. 

Now, with the percentage of Negro schoolchildren standing at 64, some adjust- 
ments have been made. Still, in some schools, it is hard to find the white children. 

Most pressing need to arise in the desegregated schools was that of more teach- 
ers, and special teachers, to help bring undereducated Negro children up to the 
standards of the white pupils in the same grades. The Board of Education has 
been asking for several hundred new teachers. 

In Washington, there is no legal segregation of Negro adults in public places, 
although a high degree of voluntary segregation persists. Negroes are free to eat 
in any restaurant, go to all theaters, use all public facilities on an equal basis. 
In practice, few do so. 

Newspapers still run separate rental ads for “colored” apartments and houses, 
although many neighborhoods are decidedly mixed. 

A Negro City?—People now are asking if the entire District of Columbia will 
be dominated by the Negroes in time, as they continue to move in and as white 
families keep on moving to the suburbs. 

Several experts, including Dr. Pickard and Dr. Clapp, do not believe that this 
will happen. They consider that the forces now causing the change in Washing- 
ton’s racial composition will spend themselves, that the trend toward a Negro 
city will drop off, or even go into reverse. 

As Negro incomes continue to rise, it is reasoned, Negro families will move to 
the suburbs, too. A good many white people may move back to town, especially 
those with money and grown children. Cited as an example of what could happen 
is Georgetown, the “restored” colonial section in west Washington. Until 30 years 
ago, Georgetown was a blighted white neighborhood, heavily populated by 
Negroes. 

Suddenly it became fashionable for people of means to buy up the decaying 
town houses and spend small fortunes fixing them up, Now, with all the mansions 
rejuvenated, white people are paying big prices for small Negro homes that 
never had much value when new. They “restore” them so that they look like 
Federal-period row houses. 

What happened in Georgetown was that the Negroes no longer could afford 
to live there, among pseudo-colonial town houses with butlers and “quaint” high- 
priced shops, so they moved out. Many a nationally known personage now resides 
in a stylish Georgetown block which was predominantly Negro when he moved in. 
Now it is all-white. 

It will not be long, some property owners predict, before all the Negroes are out 
of Georgetown, unless the wealthier ones decide to buy their way back in. 

Restoration of a similar nature, though not quite so chi chi, is taking place 
around the United States Capitol and the Supreme Court, and in “Foggy Bot- 
tom,” the old gashouse section southeast of Georgetown. Here, again, the Negroes 
may be pushed out in time. 

Thus far, however, nothing has happened to alter the inflow of Negroes, or to 
check their natural increase in Washington. 

Between 1940 and 1950, immigration of Negroes totaled nearly 64,000. In the 
same decade, the District had a net loss of white population of 13,000—a loss in 
every age group except that between 20 and 29. 

A high birthrate and a low death rate also swell the Negro population. In 
Washington, the Negro birthrate is 30.5 per 1,000 population in a year; the white 
birthrate, only 19.7. Negro death rate is 8.6; the white rate, 10. 

What it means.—Social effects of the increase in Negroes have encompassed a 
few minor acts of violence, including some in the schools. There has been no 
major trouble of an organized nature. 

Politically, there is no doubt at all that the change in the city’s “color” has re- 
tarded prospects for home rule, which is a difficult process at best. Privately, 
many white people are saying that the end result of home rule would be a Negro 
mayor and council, Negro Congressmen representing the District, Negro function- 
aries welcoming distinguished visitors to Washington. 
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Economically, the city has become measurably poorer as the white population 
has yielded to an increasing inflow of Negroes. i 
In 1952, the annual income of Washingtonians was $2,339 per capita, near top 
for the country. Since then it has slipped—down to $2,220 in 1954—although | 
the income per capita of the United States as a whole has gone up. 
Main reason cited for the slippage is fewer white wage earners with high sal- 
aries and more Negroes getting lower pay. 
Negroes, officials say, pay considerably less in taxes than whites. They cost 
more in terms of welfare. And, where neighborhoods change from white to 
colored, values of real estate have decreased. 
In 1954, income of the average Negro family in the District was $3,700 an- 
nually, or $1,250 less than that of an average white family. In the same year, 


71 percent of the people on the District’s welfare rolls were Negroes. 
A brightening side to the economic picture exists, however—Negro incomes are 

' 

' 


steadily rising. In 5 years, the average has increased by more than $1,100. Some 
Negroes have become wealthy, more and more are getting better jobs. Of the 
Federal civilian jobs in the Washington area, 1 out of 4 is held by a Negro worker. 
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United States—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One commissioner : supervises: , rs ” 

supervises: ; : Public health, Corrections, 

Police, Civil Defense, Parole, Safety, Public 

Fire Dept., Recorder y welfare, Alcohol control, 

of Deeds Insurance, Coroner, 
Vocational rehabilitation 





More Washington Negroes are buying their own homes; 30 percent of them had 
become homeowners by 1950, compared with only 19 percent i0 years earlier. 
Every year more have cars, many of them new. Slowly but steadily, the Negro is 
becoming an economic force in the National Capital. 

The trend, certain analysts say, is toward economic equilibrium between the 
races; they feel that desegregation will in time spread the Negro over the whole 
Washington area, that white families in the years to come will again find the 
District an attractive place to live. 

On the other hand, there are other complications to Washington residence that 
require different and difficult searches for solution. For example, governmeut 
of the Nation’s Capital is a tangled knot that sometimes seems impossible to 
untie. 

A VOTELESS CITY, WARD OF CONGRESS 


When something goes wrong with the way Washington is run, you can’t find 
any one man or official or civic group to blame. 

All fingers point to Congress. All the big decisions on affairs of the District 
of Columbia have to be made by the District Committees of Senate and House, 
followed by action on the floor—just like any national law. 
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Keeping house for the Nation’s Capital is an unwelcome, part-time job for 
most Congressmen. 

Many feel as did former President. Truman, once a county judge himself. 
Mr. Truman, writing of his early Senate days, said: “I did not stay on the District 
of Columbia Committee, because I had no interest in becoming a local alderman.” 

Some Congressmen fret when they find that consideration of world or national 
affairs must be interrupted to take care of:a bill which seems trivial and affects 
nobody but the disenfranchised residents of the Capital. 

Senator A. S. Mike Monroney (Democrat), of Oklahoma, put. it this way: 
‘‘When we were considering the British loan, involving billions of. dollars, we 
had to quit and spend a whole afternoon discussing whether rockfish 10 inches 
long could be sold in Washington.” 

Chairmen of District Committees have a constant struggle to obtain quorums. 
Bills, when finally ready for action, are squeezed in and passed in such time as 
the two Houses can spare from national legislation. 

Most of the officials who do the day-to-day job of paieatpiaheniad the Capital 
City are appointed by the President. 

There are three Commissioners, who hold public hearings and debates on the 
Washington budget; then send their requests for funds to the Budget Bureau, as 
all Government agencies do. The Bureau decides how much it will permit the 
Commissioners to seek from Congress. 

Management rests with a great variety of other officials, as the chart on pages 
52 and 53 shows. Only control that the Commissioners have over some of them 
is to review their budgets. 

The schools are run by a Board of Education chosen. by the Federal courts in 
the District. 

All the courts are Federal, the judges being- appointed by the President. 

City development is in the hands of an agency set up by Congress, called the 
National Capital Planning Commission. It plans streets, parks, playgrounds, etc., 
and has authority to buy land. 

A Commission of Fine Arts must be consulted for its views when any’ public 
building or park is proposed. This Commission even has a say when it comes to 
private buildings in the vicinity of public edifices. 

The separate, independent police forces are hard to count. There are at least 
nine different ones, ranging from the city’s own force—the Metropolitan Police— 
through the zoo and aqueduct police, which come under the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the Army engineers, respectively: 

Altogether, some 21 different agencies share the authority of the Board of 
Commissioners in controlling Washington. None of these is empowered to do 
any more than Congress, by law, provides. In the words of one politician, the 
whole setup is “a can of worms.” 

The hard way.—lIf the city wants to build a new bridge or expressway, years 
of conferences and paperwork can be required. First this commission, then that 
agency, must pass on the project. Finally the plan goes to Congress and, as 
often, as not, bounces back. 

When an ordinary city wants a public-transportation system, the mayor and 
city council can make the decision. Not in Washington. Only an act of Congress 
can extend a transit franchise or take it away. 

That is just what is happening. Congress gave the franchise to the Capital 
Transit Co. But last summer the franchise was lifted. Now the question arises: 
Who gets the franchise? 

Cancellation of the Capital Transit franchise is to be effective in- August, and 
now the District officials and Congress are in the process of trying to decide on a 
successor. 

This problem involves parts of suburban Maryland, as well as the District of 
Columbia, so Maryland gets into the act. 

River pollution is a matter that concerns Virginia, Maryland, and the District. 
All contribute to spoilage of the waters. Need for three-way collaboration stal!s 
improvement. Meanwhile 2.5 million gallons of sewage a day is dumped into the 
Potomac River. None is completely treated chemically, some not at all. 

Plans for a second airport, again, are bogged in a wrangle involving Congress, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, Maryland, and Virginia. 

The CAA has picked Burke, Va., close to Washington, for the site. Suburban 
dwellers in Virginia, however, don’t want any airport in their back yards. 
Maryland would like to have Friendship Airport, near Baltimore and about 30 
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miles from Washington, designated as a joint terminus for Baltimore and Wash- 
Congress must make the final decision. 
eanwhile, Washington National Airport gets more jammed with air traffic 
all the time. Last year it was the third busiest in the country, after Chicago’s 
Midway and New York’s LaGuardia. 

The ways of Congress.—Congress gives powers to the three District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners and to other Washington functionaries within narrow limits. 
But, when Congress decides to do something in Washington on its own, the city 
can do nothing about it. 

For example, the city requires that anyone building a house must provide a 
garage or parking space. Yet Congress has let Federal agencies put up some of 
the largest office buildings in the country without providing for parking. 

On occasion, Congress acts like an angry parent, takes away the city’s spend- 


ing money. 

A former Commissioner, F. Joseph Donohue, recalls a winter when the District 
Building, administrative headquarters of the city, almost went heatless because 
Congress cut a money item by $4,000. 

In another case a southern Congressman, running for reelection, was accused 
by an opponent of being too generous with Washington Negroes. To prove he was 
not, the Congressman managed to eliminate the funds for the Capital’s only 
reform school for Negro girls. Congress had to pass an emergency law to keep 
the school open. 

As recently as last session, a congressional committee voted to withhold $4 
muillion from the city’s budget because it thought the city had been too slow in 
reassessing property values. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BILLS—-WHO WILL PAY THEM? 


Washington is not the only big city that has a tough time finding enough money 
to keep its doors open. Most other cities, however, have an emergency set of 
“outs” that are not available to the national capital. 

First there is the flight of upper bracket taxpayers to the suburbs. Some cites 
could annex the suburbs and recapture the taxpayers. Since Washington can- 
not, there has been talk of a tax on money these people earn in the District. 

This talk gets nowhere. Congressmen from Maryland and Virginia would 
block such a tax. 

Higher taxes on what light industry exists within the District—baking, elec- 
trical-assembly plants, publishing and printing enterprises—would only encour- 
age these companies to move out. 

More and more, the District must look to the Federal Government for hand- 
outs. However, it frequently finds Uncle Sam stingy. The proportion of city 
expenses that Congress is willing to foot fluctuates wildly, yet Congress insists 
that Washington stay on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Over the years, the United States contribution to the Capital has ranged from 
8.6 to 50 percent of the city’s budget. Now the Federal contribution hovers 
around 12 percent. 

The “deadheads.”’—From the standpoint of the District tax collector, Wash- 
ington is swarming with “deadheads.” 

Only 47.4 percent of the city’s area is taxable. The rest is exempt because 
= is _— by the Government, foreign embassies, religious or charitable in- 
stitutions. 

Government holdings are increasing all the time. The United States now 
owns almost $1 billion worth of District real estate. 

In other cities, tax-exempt properties usually make up no more than 20 per- 
cent of the assessed value. 

Thousands of individual Washingtonians pay no income taxes to the District. 
Many maintain legal residences elsewhere, pay there. Congress and many of 
its employes are exempt from District income taxes. So are military personnel. 

Diplomats pay no taxes at all. They are exempt from fines for traffic viola- 
ions, pay no registration fees for their cars, no sales tax. 

What it comes down to is that the remaining local residents, those who have 
resisted the lure of the suburbs, take the rap for the bulk of the tax bill. 
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CRIME AND SocraL PROBLEMS IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AS PUBLISHED IN THE “CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” MAROH 27, 1956 


source; 


District of Columbia Police Department 
District of Columbia Department of Public Health 
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In 1 year—Major crimes (arrests for ali ages) 
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Aggravated assault. .......... 397 3, 200 





The tax rate on real estate, which rises this summer to $2.30 on $100 of 
assessed valuation, is little lower than in some other cities. However, the 
assessment rate—70 percent of market value—is among the highest in the United 
States. 

Income taxes weren’t too bad for a while, because there was a $4,000 exemption 
per taxpayer each year. Congress now has cut this exemption to $1,000, and 
the rate starts at 2% percent for incomes under $5,000. Moreover, deductions 
from salary checks are to begin this autumn. 

Sales tax runs from 1 percent on food purchased at groceries to 3 percent for 
hotel rooms. 

To families with higher incomes, the rise in District of Columbia taxes adds 
up to one more reason for leaving the District and moving out to the suburbs— 
even though taxes are high and rising there, too. 


BIG PROBLEM-—-WHERE TO PARK 


Keonomy, tightening of the municipal belt, is the stock answer of most cities 
to financial troubles. Washington, however, can’t even cut corners without 
getting into trouble. 

Congressional insistence that Washington look like a corner of Heaven means 
that, when the city puts up a building or a bridge, it must be massive and costly. 

The very layout of Washington is expensive. Streets are so wide that they 
take more than the usual mileage of water pipes and sewers, more labor and 
more materials for upkeep. 

The streets and circles are lined with 180,000 trees. The trees cost $400,000 
a year to maintain. 

Both traffic and parking are bigger problems all the time, cost the city more 
money to control. 

For the half-million cars that are in Washington every day, the city has become 
a complex of one-way streets, some of which turn abruptly into two-way traflic 
or change direction according to the time of day. 

There are elaborate clusters of traffic lights and arrows, traffic signs that are 
hard to decipher, circles that are hard to get out of, no-parking signs in vast 
variety. 
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In t year—Crimes of juveniles (arrests of youths under 18) 
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Note.—Figures are for year ended June 30, 1955, except illegitimate births, which are for 1954. 


Tourists complain that, once they succeed in finding downtown Washington, 
they are likely to go around and around for an hour before they can find their 
way to where they want to go. 

The parking problem is in the lap of a Motor Vehicle Parking Agency. In the 
business section, parking garages have helped. But they are crowded and ex- 
pensive, and the parking problem still is a headache. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LOBBYISTS 


The business district, where it’s hardest to park, is comparatively small. There 
are a few big stores, but most of the area is made up of small or medium-sized 
shops. Competition is not too brisk and, as a result, shoppers do not have a 
wide choice. 

Sales for intown stores have held up well, however, in this era of suburban 
shopping. Answer to this situation is the Government payroll of more than 
300,000 men and women, civilian and military. This kind of payroll, constant 
and often on the increase, makes the city almost depression proof. It also means 
that Washington merchants can sell almost anything, to somebody, sometime. 

Outside of Government and retail sales and services, the principal commodities 
that Washington businessmen sell are history, politics and news. Tourists bring 
a quarter-billion dollars a year into the city. 
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Newspapers, magazines, and newsgathering agencies account for quite a large 
proportion of Washington payrolls. Then there are thousands of persons who are 
registered lobbyists or who work for national associations or unions with head- 
quarters in the Capital. 

In recent years, as the role of Government expanded, more and more organized 
groups have made Washington, seat of power, their headquarters. In 1940, for 
example, the Washington telephone directory listed 669 associations. In 1956, the 
associations number 872. In 1940 there were 91 labor organizations. Now, there 
are 176. 

Washington businessmen would like to have more stores to share the taxload, 
but there is no hope for a business district that would bring in big revenue for 
the city. 

There is a limit of 130 feet to the height of most buildings, lest they obscure 
the Capitol and other Federal edifices. As a result, the density of working people 
in Washington is only 90,000 to the square mile, compared to 160,000 in Chicago. 

Anything that causes smoke, or litter, is banned from Washington. So, auto- 
matically, the city is denied the taxes that such enterprises would pay. 


A FINER CAPITAL IN THE MAKING 


Thus the face of non-Government Washington is not likely to change much in 
the years to come, except to become smaller and more wrinkled. Nothing looms 
to challenge the Federal behemoth. 

Now and then you hear talk of moving the National Capital, or large parts of 
it, to some location more central and less vulnerable. Beyond plans for 
emergency evacuation in the event of a sudden outbreak of war, no such move is 
in the cards. 

Instead, preparations are going forward all the time to make the Government’s 
part of Washington bigger and grander. The Capitol may get a new extension, 
New Senate and House Office Buildings are planned, a vast State Department an- 
nex is in the offing. 

An increase in massive buildings, both downtown and in the suburbs, is pro- 
jected by United States agencies. These plans would cut still further the shrink- 
ing acreage that is taxable. 

Total effect is a constancy of Federal growth, of increasing grandeur, a steady 
reaching out by the arm of the Central Government for more space, more offices, 
more workers. 

Today there are 235,000 civilians working for the Government in Washington. 
By 1980, some predict, there will be 315,000—plus the military. And, the experts 
say, it takes 6 or 7 people to “service” a Government employee. 

At the same time, the city that is Federal headquarters will lose more and more 
of its land to the Government, and its population will become static within a gen- 
eration. For the foreseeable future, the city of Washington will remain voteless, 
voiceless, a fief of Congress. 

Before long more than half of the people of Washington will be Negroes. 
Meanwhile the white suburbs will burgeon with growing families, new arrivals, 
and District fugitives. So the experts paint the future. 

Does this mean that the Capital is fated to become the Nation’s most luxurious 
Federal Reservation, with the remaining non-Government residents taking in the 
Government laundry or selling souvenirs to the tourists? 

Or can Washington, given a break on Capitol Hill, regain its allure as a place 
of desirable homes for everyone, with a right to decide its own affairs? 

Only time—-and Congress, lord of the manor—can tell. 


B. SCHOOL LUNCH AND COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION DATA 
AN ANALYSIS OF Foop Stamp PLANS 
(A supplemental report developed in the United States Department of Agriculture 
pursuant to Public Law 540, 84th Congress, transmitted to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, January 3, 1957) 


United States Department of Agriculture 


Washington, D. C. 


This report supplements part B of the report, Disposition of Stocks of Agricul- 
tural Products Held by the Commodity Credit Corporation, submitted to the Con- 
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gress on August 27, 1956. It is concerned with an analysis of food stamp plans 
as a means of preventing the further accumulation of commodities in the hands 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. In accordance with the directive contained 
in section 201 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the report outlines the basic 
principles upon which a food stamp plan should be developed, if the operation of 
such a program were to be authorized. 

A food stamp plan is a device to increase the food expenditures of those per- 
sons and families whose limited income does not permit them to buy all the food, 
or the kinds and qualities of food, they wish to consume. This is to be accom- 
plished by providing such groups with additional income—earmarked for food— 
to be used to purchase food at retail outlets at prevailing retail prices. 

Food stamp plans, therefore, are a means of improving the diets of low-income 
families. They have also been advanced as an effective means of eliminating or 
alleviating the surplus problem in agriculture under the assumption that the 
resulting increase in the domestic demand for food would relieve the pressure 
on surpluses and, thus, reduce the need for Government acquisitions for market 
stabilization purposes. 

The purpose of this analysis is to provide information upon which to test the 
validity of the above assumption under present-day conditions in agriculture. 
A review of the stamp plan, operated between 1939-48, also is included because 
it provides insight into the feasibility of developing operating techniques to 
earry out the basic intent of the program. 


SUMMARY 


1. There have been great improvements in diets in this country in the past two 
decades as knowledge of nutrition has grown, as purchasing power has increased 
and as agriculture has provided consumers with generous quantities of high- 
quality foods. 

2. Although a much smaller proportion than in the mid-1930’s, there are still 
a considerable number of families for whom low income is a major limitation on 
their ability to further improve the nutritional quality of their diets. At higher 
incomes, dietary patterns include considerably more fresh, canned and frozen 
fruits and vegetables and more livestock products. Use of flour and cereals 
and of dried fruits and vegetables is greater among low-income groups. 

8. Historically, the surplus problem in agriculture—as measured by expendi- 
tures for price stabilization purposes—has been concentrated in wheat, corn, and 
cotton. As of October 31, 1956, these three commodities represented about 80 
percent of the total investment of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

4. Surplus foods acquired by the Department are now being offered to States 
for donation to economically needy persons, as well as to school lunch programs 
and charitable institutions. In the largest month of operations, August 1956, a 
total of 3.5 million needy persons were receiving these surplus foods. 

5. The food stamp plan, operated between 1939-48, did result in increasing the 
food consumption levels of participating families. It proved to be both complex 
and costly to administer and, despite a large compliance staff, there was a con- 
siderable diversion of the Federal food supplement to nonfood uses. The two- 
color stamp system (which was designed to channel the additional food money 
to surplus foods) did not prove to be a particularly effective device. 

6. If inaugurated, a food-stamp plan should incorporate the following basic 
principles: (a) The stamp-issuance procedure should provide maximum possible 
assurance that the normal food expenditures of participants would be main- 
tained after their entrance into the program; (6) promotional and educational 
efforts should be made to direct participants’ food expenditures to those foods 
experiencing marketing difficulty; (c) administration of the program within the 
various States should be in the hands of the State agencies, operating under an 
agreement with the Federal agency responsible for national administration. 

7. If a food-stamp plan were authorized, legislation specifically directed to such 
a program should be enacted, which would define the objectives and scope of 
operations and provide safeguards for effective administration. In order to per- 
mit the development of the most effective operating techniques, the legislation 
should provide considerable administrative flexibility in determining the specific 
methods by which the defined objectives of the program were to be achieved. 

8. The number of potential participants in a food-stamp plan would depend 
upon the scope of the program. If it were of minimum scope (confined to per- 
sons receiving some type of welfare assistance), potential participation would be 
in the neighborhood of 6 million people at the present time. If it were possible 
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and desirable to include all low-income families, potential participation could 
currently be in the neighborhood of 25 million people. 

9. Costs to the Federal Government also would depend upon the scope of the 
program. For a limited program, annual costs of the Federal supplement might 
reach $600 million. Under a program of maximum scope, the cost might reach 
$2.5 billion annually. 

10. If the food-purchasing power of low-income families were to be increased 
under a stamp plan, the food groups that might be expected to receive the most 
direct benefit would be fruits and vegetables and livestock products. 

11. A food-stamp plan is not an effective device for disposing of surplus in the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. However, the additional food- 
purchasing power made available under such a program should provide general 
support to the domestic demand for food and, therefore, should have some bol- 
stering effect upon farm income. 

12. If it were possible to effectively administer the program and if it were 
large enough in scope, a food-stamp plan could have some effect in reducing the 
rate of further accumulations of dairy products in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. To the extent livestock products consumption were increased, 
there also should be an effect upon the further accumulations of feed grains. 
Because resources are now available to expand production of livestock products, 
a stamp plan would be likely to have little effect in shifting resources out of cot- 
ton and grains. 

13. A food-stamp plan would not be as effective in dealing with seasonal, tem- 
porary, or localized surplus situations as would a program of Government pur- 
chase and direct distribution. Under a purchase program, the marketing assist- 
ance can be more specifically directed with respect to the time of purchase, to the 
areas in which purchases are made, and even to the grades and varieties to be 
purchased. However, school lunch and institutional outlets would be available 
for surplus-removal purchase operations. 


I. THE SETTING 


There have been great improvements in diets in this country over the past two 
decades as knowledge of nutrition has grown, as purchasing power has increased, 
and as agriculture has provided consumers with generous quantities and a wide 
variety of high-quality foods. Nonetheless, judged in terms of nutritionally de- 
sirable goals, the diets of a considerable number of families—in both high- and 
low-income groups—might well be improved. In many instances, the improve- 
ment required is not so much in increased food consumption or larger food ex- 
penditures as it is in better food selections to meet specific dietary needs. But, 
generally, the higher the income of a family, the greater is the likelihood that its 
diets will meet the standard of nutritional adequacy. 

The food expenditures of low-income families are considerably less than those 
of higher income families, even though they use a much larger share of their 
income for food. On the average, they spend less for each of the major food 
groups—except for flour and cereals and dried fruits and vegetables—than do 
those families with not so limited incomes. At higher income levels, families 
buy more food but the larger expenditures also reflect shifts in demand—to 
higher quality, to more highly processed items, and to more “built-in” services, 
such as precooked frozen foods. 

The more money families have, the greater is their emphasis on fresh and 
processed fruits and vegetables and juices; meats, poultry, and fish; milk; and 
eggs. Consumption of bakery products, potatoes, sugars, and sweets may in- 
crease with family income up to a point; thereafter, they level off or decrease. 
Consumption of flour, meal, pastes, and cereals and dried fruit and vegetables 
decreases as income increases (table 1). Individual foods within the groups 
may be exceptions to the group averages. For example, consumption of evapo- 
rated milk may decline with higher incomes, while fluid milk usage may increase 
faster than the average for all manufactured dairy products. 

Historically, the surplus problem in agriculture—as measured by Government 
expenditures for price stabilization purposes—has been concentrated in three 
of the basic commodities, wheat, corn, and cotton. Almost 70 percent of the 
total price support extended by CCC (that is, loans made, purchase agreements 
entered into, and purchases) from October 1933 through June 30, 1956, was 
extended for these three commodities. Over the period of years, these three 
commodities have consistently represented the bulk of the price-support com- 
modities owned by the Government. As of October 31, 1956, CCC had $8.1 bil- 
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‘lion invested in commodity loans and inventories. About $614 billion, or 80 per- 
cent of the total, represented the CCC investment in the three basic commodi- 
ties—wheat, cotton, and corn. The remaining investment was spread over about 
26 different commodities. 


TABLE 1.—Quantities of major foods consumed at home in a week per household 
; of 3.5 persons, by income, nonfarm housekeeping families, spring 1955 * 





Frozen fruits | Canned fruits,| Dried fruits} Meat, poul-| Milk, cream, 































Income Fresh fruits} and vege- vegetables | and vege- | try, and ice cream, 

tables and juices tables fish cheese 2 

Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Quarts 
Under $1,000- ; 5. 54 0.15 4.07 1.16 8. 90 11. 22 
$1,000 to $1,999___ 7.44 . 22 4. 85 1.05 11. 54 11.77 
$2,000 to $2,999--_ - 8. 53 . 34 6. 83 . 88 13. 60 13. 71 
$3,000 to $3,999... ____ 9. 38 .53 7.92 . 60 13. 85 14. 95 
$4,000 to $4,999_______. 9. 75 70 8. 64 . 46 14. 76 16. 30 
$5,000 to $5,999. ______- 10. 28 74 9.76 51 15. 72 16. 42 
$6,000 to $7,999__- 11. 43 93 10. 00 -41 16. 26 16. 42 
$8,000 to $9,999___ 11. 03 111 11. 27 45 15. 23 | 15. 99 
$10,000 and over_--_.--.. 14. 85 1. 45 11.12 | 31 | 17. 20 | 17. 64 

| 
| | 

Income | Fresh veg- Bakery | Fatsand | Potatoes, | Sugar, Flour, 
etables Eggs products | oils * | sweet- | sweets | meal, cere- 
oj ieee, potatoes | als, pastes 

| | eae 

Pounds Dozens | Pounds Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
Under $1,000_......-... 7.24 1.67 4,22 3.01 | 3,46 | 4.00 | 11, 51 
$1,000 to $1,999._--...-- 7. 51 1.87 5. 21 2.98 | 5.92 | 4. 33 8. 44 
$2,000 to $2,999....-_--- 8. 67 200} ° 6.25 3.05 | 6.32) 4.24| 7.15 
$3,000 to $3,999_..__..-- 8.75 2. 08 7.45 3.09 | 6.89 | 4.37 5. 62 
$4,000 to $4,999. .._..._- 8.91 2.05 7. 67 2. 97 6. 58 4.05 | 4.77 
$5,000 to $5,999-..-..... 9. 50 2. 16 8.19 3.02 | 6. 25 | 3. 98 | 4. 61 
$6,000 to $7,999. ..__.... 9. 43 2.12 8. 62 2. 96 6. 50 3. 96 3. 93 
$8,900 to $9,999. ._..___- 9. 96 2. 20 7. 89 3.19 5. 59 | 3.96 3. 84 
$10,000 and over__...--- 11. 51 2. 36 8.13 3.17 5.79 3. 58 3. 50 


1 Source: Calculated from data published in Food Consumption of Households in the United States. 
‘Rept. No. 1, 1955, Household Food Consumption Survey (in press). 

2 In terms of fluid-milk equivalent. 

3 Includes butter. 


From time to time, significant surplus problems have developed as a result of 
price support for other commodities. However, both the total physical quantity 
and the Government investment in these other surpluses have been much smaller 
than for the basics. For example, large surpluses of potatoes, dried eggs, and 
wool developed immediately following World War II. In more recent years, 
large surpluses were accumulated in dairy products. Cheese inventories now 
represent the major problem among manufactured dairy products, with stepped 
up disposal operations, outlets for butter exceed current acquisitions, and those 
for nonfat dry milk are keeping pace with purchases. All current rice and dry 
bean inventories, which at one time were large, have been committed for disposal. 

In addition to the surpluses arising under the price-support program, the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken, from time to time, section 32 surplus-removal pur- 
chases to relieve temporary or seasonal surplus problems in a wide variety of 
“perishable” items, including meat, poultry, eggs, and some fruits and vegetables. 
However, these programs, unlike CCC price-support programs, have not resulted 
in the accumulation of inventories by the Government for which there was no 
immediate outlet. This was due to the fact that Government purchases under 
these surplus-removal programs have been limited to the amounts that could be 
utilized by the school-lunch program and other eligible outlets. 


Il. THE CURRENT DIRECT DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 


Currently, the food consumption of a significant number of needy persons in 
this country is being increased through the Department’s direct distribution 
program. Under it, foods acquired by the Department under price-support or 
surplus-removal purchases are offered to States for distribution to school-lunch 
programs and to needy persons in charitable institutions and family units. 
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Participation in the family distribution. program is at the election of States. 
In the largest month, August 1956, 3.5 million individuals in 38 States were 
receiving surplus foods. In only a few States does the family distribution pro- 
gram approach a statewide operation. In August 1956, 773 counties were par- 
ticipating, less than one-third of the total number of counties in the country. 

During the fiscal year 1956,, commodities valued at $91 million were made 
available to needy persons (Table 2). In the first quarter of fiscal 1957, the 
value of donations to needy persons totaled $22 million, with a decreased raté 
expected in the remaining months of the year because of the reduction in the 
number of foods available for donation. In December 1956, for example, only 
the following commodities were being offered to States for distribution to needy 
persons: flour, cornmeal, rice, cheese, and dry milk. 

Direct distribtuion is operated under a plan whereby agencies of the State 
assume responsibility for intrastate distribution of the surplus foods made 
available. The Department arranges for and pays the cost of any necessary 
processing or packaging of the commodities and for their carlot shipment to 
central receiving points within the various States. States are responsible for the 
certification of recipients, within the general eligibility standards established by 
the Department of Agriculture which require that donations be limited to per- 
sons in economic need of additional food. They also are responsible for receiving, 
storing, and delivering the commodities to the final recipients and sources within 
the States finance the costs of intrastate distribution. 

The type of delivery system maintained varies from State to State. Generally, 
under the family program, a distribution center is established in the county or 
community-—usually in some public building. Certified families are issued a card 
to identify them as eligible participants which must be presented at the time 
commodities are issued at the center. The amounts of various commodities to be 
issued to recipients are calculated by personnel of the distribution center, based 
upon family size and recommended rates of use. Participants are required to 
receipt for the commodities they receive, thereby providing a means of account- 
ing for the foods delivered to the local center. 


TABLE 2.—The amount and cost of surplus foods made available to needy persons 
in the United States, fiscal year 1956 


i 
Distributed to United 


States needy persons 


Distributed to United 
States needy persons 


Commodity 


| 
Commodity LL 


Amount Cost ! 


Amount | Cost ! 
| sae 


Million 

pounds | Millions 
Beans, dry a 41.4 | $ 
Butter _ ifaneen 34.4 | 22 
C heese Bhat 43.1 | 19. 
Corn meal.._..--..--.-| 50.6 2. % 
Flour, wheat. --......- ‘ 4.{ 
Lard _- tees 23.2 | 3. 
Nonfat dry milk______| y 9. 


Million | 
pounds Millions 
Pork products... | 31.4 $19. 8 
Rice ___. ba 23.5 2.8 
| Shortening- _-.____-- 17.5 3.6 
Miscellaneous. - . -- 3.0 0.2 


Sawowa 


91.0 


-_ 


1 To Federal Government. 


Note.—In the first quarter of fiscal 1957, the value of donations to needy persons totaled $22 million, 
with a decreased rate expected in the remaining 3 quarters because of the reduction in the number of 
foods available for donation. 


In some cities, the distributing agency utilizes retail stores to make the deliver- 
ies to needy families. Participants are mailed a card showing the amount of 
food to which they are entitled and the day on which the commodities are to be 
picked up at the retail store. The distributing agency arranges for the shipment 
of the Government surplus foods to participating stores, and the stores keep 
these supplies segregated from their regular food stocks. 

During the last session of the Congress, several bills were introduced author- 
izing the operation of a nationwide food-stamp program to accomplish the distri- 
bution of surplus foods to needy families. The Federal Government would print 
food stamps which would be distributed by the State welfare agency to families 
who have been certified to receive surplus foods by State or local welfare agencies. 
The Department of Agriculture would establish and staff distribution centers in 
participating areas (or would utilize the services of retail stores on a fee basis) 
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and would ship the surplus foods to these local centers. Participants would ex- 
change the food stamps for Government surplus foods at these distribution 
centers. 

Under the proposed legislation, the distribution of Federal surplus food stamps 
would serve to identify certified persons to the staff of the distribution centers 
and to indicate the quantity of food to which participants would be entitled. It 
appears that States have already developed less costly and complex methods to 
serve these purposes. More importantly, these proposals would have the effect 
of transferring to the Federal Government the entire cost of delivering surplus 
foods to needy persons, a cost now shared by the Federal Government and the 
States. This increase in Federal costs would not be offset by comparable savings 
on the part of the States, because they would still be required to maintain per- 
sonnel and facilities to distribute surplus foods to schools and institutions. 

Operating experience has demonstrated the desirability of delegating responsi- 
bility for the operation of the distribution program within the various States to 
agencies of State governments. Through the use of State owned food storage 
and handling facilities and equipment, delivery costs can be held to a practical 
minimum and the system maintains sufficient flexibility to permit the scope of its 
operation to be quickly adjusted to changes in the volume of food available for 
donation. 


Ill. THE FOOD-STAMP PLAN OPERATED BETWEEN 1959-43 


This review of the food-stamp plan, operated by the Department of Agriculture 
between 1939-43, is included in this report to outline areas where administrative 
problems would be faced in the operation of a similar program in the future. 
Scope of the plan 

The food-stamp plan began as an experiment in May 1939, in Rochester, N. ¥.; 
it was then extended to 5 additional experimental areas. The administrative and 
operating techniques developed in these experimental areas formed the ground- 
work for the further expansion of the program. 

As measured by the number of participants, the plan reached its peak in May 
1941, when approximately 4 million people participated. New geographic areas 
were brought into the plan after 1941, but it never operated on a nationwide basis. 
The peak im area participation was reached in August 1942, when 1,741 counties 
and 88 ci were included. The plan was discontinued in early 1943 when war- 
time conditions had greatly reduced unemployment and greatly increased de- 
mands upon United States food supplies. 


Basic operating principles 


The plan was designed to insure that the Federal contribution represented a net 
increase in food expenditures among participating families through the use of a 
two-color stamp system. Participating families were required to exchange an 
amount of money representing estimated normal food expenditures for orange 
stamps of the same monetary value. With these orange stamps, participants 
were provided—without cost—additional blue stamps which could be used to 
buy designated surplus foods. In this manner, the plan attempted to concen- 
trate the additional food purchasing power on surplus foods, i. e., foods that were 
experiencing marketing difficulties. 


Determining normal food expenditures 


To accomplish the basic objectives of the food stamp plan, participants were 
required to buy orange stamps in amounts about equal to their normal food 
expenditures. At the inception of the program, it was assumed that the normal 
range of food purchases of relief families was $4 to $6 per person per month. 
With each dollar of orange stamps purchased, the recipient received half again 
as much in free blue stamps. 

Operating experience, together with the results of food purchase studies, 
demonstrated that the uniform minimum requirement of orange-stamp purchases 
of $4 per month per person was not workable. It was determined that greater 
effectiveness would be obtained if the orange-stamp purchase requirements were 
based upon total cash income available and the number of individuals eating 
at the family table. Although basic nationwide tables were prepared on this 
income basis of issuance, it was realized that variations existed between areas 
and that allowances had to be made. Regional directors were given the responsi- 
bility for determining the actual minimum and maximum orange-stamp-purchase 
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requirements for each program area, provided that the requirements came within 
the national limits established. 


Certification of participants 

In general, the persons eligible for participation in the food-stamp plan were 
householders who prepared and ate their meals in the home, and who were 
eligible for public assistance in the area in which they lived. Usually participa- 
tion was limited to those persons receiving general assistance, old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, State unemployment relief, and those 
receiving assistance from WPA in the form of employment. 

As the plan moved to an income basis of issuance, the problems of certification 
increased. It was necessary not only to verify the relief status of the applicant 
family but to also verify its money income and family size. The plan required 
regular reinvestigations to determine the continued eligibility of all persons certi- 
fied. It was here that the certifying agencies met with tremendous difficulties. 
With the mounting number of participants in the program, the number of case 
workers available in the certifying agencies was insufficient to make reinvestiga- 
tions within a reasonable time. In some areas, a caseworker had from 500 to 1000 
families on his list. 


Designation of blue-stamp (surplus) foods 


Foods were designated as blue-stamp (surplus) food each month by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Participating retailers were required to post a notice of 
these monthly designations in their stores. One of the advantages of this re- 
quirement was to bring these foods to the attention of all customers and, thus, 
encourage increased purchase of the surplus foods among the nonparticipating 
(higher income) families. 

During the operation of the plan, more than 30 food commodities were placed 
on the blue-stamp list. Included in the listing were butter, shell eggs, cereal 
products, potatoes, dry beans, fresh vegetables, fresh and dried fruits, pork meat 
products, and lard and shortening. 

In many months, the blue-stamp list included too large a number of surplus 
commodities, considering the total amount of additional food purchasing power 
provided under the plan. As a result, the additional purchasing power appeared 
to be too thinly spread to have a significant impact on the demand situation for 
any particular surplus food. 


Stamp redemption 


The Department of Agriculture supplied food-stamp cards to participating re- 
tailers on which stamps were to be pasted prior to their presentation for redemp- 
tion. These cards carried space for $10 worth of stamps. 

There were three methods by which the stamps could be reduced: The re- 
tailer could file a claim directly with the Department of Agriculture; he could 
submit them to his wholesaler to the credit of his account; or he could redeem 
them at his local bank. Wholesalers throughout the country cooperated in the 
plan by accepting stamp cards from retailers in payment of accounts. Banks per- 
formed the redemption services for retailers and wholesalers without charge. 
However, as the plan developed there was some dissatisfaction expressed be- 
cause of the volume of work required and banks increasingly expressed the opinion 
that they were entitled to payment for the work performed. 


Problems of noncompliance 


Two of the most frequent noncompliance problems were: (1) The sale of non- 
surplus foods for blue stamps or the sale of nonfood items for stamps; and (2) 
cash purchase by grocers of blue stamps from participating families. 

Originally, major reliance for compliance with program regulations was placed 
upon the policy of self-policing, together with an educational program for par- 
ticipating retailers. This soon had to be supplimented with a more specific com- 
pliance and investigation program. In an effort to reduce the number of viola- 
tions, each participating retailer was required to sign a special form, acknow)- 
edging his understanding of program regulations and his responsibility for any 
violations committed by his employees. This form was valid for a definite period 
of time—usually 6 months—and had to be renewed in person. Later on, a com- 
pliance bond was required of retailers. ; 

Administrative sanctions were used to penalize retailers who sold nonfovod 
items for stamps or nonsurplus food for blue stamps. When violations involved 
illegal trafficking in stamps or exchange of stamps for cash, legal sanctions could 
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be imposed. Sections 286, 287, and 1001 of title 18, United States Code, provide 
for fines and imprisonment for presenting false claims or conspiring to defraud 
the United States Government. Further, section 231 of title 31 of the code pro- 
vides heavy civil liability for false claims. 

Another problem encountered was that of insuring continuity of participation 
among families entering the plan. If, for example the families purchased stamps 
only every other week, it provided a means of carying over the blue stamps to 
supplement below-normal food expenditures during the weeks of nonparticipation. 
Thus, little, if any, increase in the food expenditures of such participants was 
achieved. Difficulties with intermittent participation were marked during the 
early days of the plan but decreased considerably as additional experience was 
gained by both participation and program administrators. 


Program administration 


The plan was first administered by the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion, and later by the Surplus Marketing Administration, Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration, and the Food Distribution Administration of the Department. 
The United States was divided into four regions, each with a regional director 
who was given considerable discretionary powers to carry out program policy 
and procedures. 

A city or a county (or a combination of both) constituted an area in the ad- 
ministration of the plan. In the selection of areas for participation, a duly con- 
stituted authority from the area (such as the Governor of the State, the mayor 
of a city or the county board of supervisors) petitioned the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for designation. Medium-sized communities were first designated and, as 
the techniques of operations were improved, the plan was set up in large metro- 
politan areas. Rural areas presented special problems in administration—income 
certification was difficult because of the importance of nonmoney income and 
home-produced food; the grocery stores were scattered; the number of partici- 
pants small; and the central stamp issuing offices few. 

The wholehearted cooperation of welfare and other public officials, food re- 
tailers and banks in the designated areas was essential to the success of the 
plan. It was necessary that the local governing body maintain a revolving fund 
to reimburse the Government for the orange stamps received by its issuing of- 
fices, to be responsible for the proper issuance of the free blue stamps, and 
to provide the personnel, space and fixtures necessary for the issuance of food 
stamps to certified eligibles. The area, however, was reimbursed for the orange 
stamps from the proceeds of sales to stamp recipients. To provide assurance 
that such responsibilities would be executed, agreements were negotiated betweep 
the Department of Agriculture and the governing body of the area. 


Effect on participants’ food expenditures 

During the 46 months the plan was in operation, the additional food purchas- 
ing power provided to participants by the Federal Government totaled $260 mil 
lion. It has ben estimated that this supplemental purchasing power amounted to 
an average of 4 percent of total food sales in some of the cities where the plan 
operated. However, had the plan been available to all families receiving gen- 
eral welfare or Work Projects Administration assistance during 1939-48, it has 
been estimated that the cost of the Federal contribution would have been about 
$400 million a year. An additional $200 to $240 million would have been required 
annually to extend the plan to all urban families with incomes of less than $1,000 
a year. 

There is no doubt but what the plan did increase food consumption levels 
among participating groups. However, it proved to be more effective in in- 
creasing participants’ expenditures on some surplus foods than on others. In 
general, it had its greatest effect upon those foods most responsive to income 
changes, i. e., animal products and most fruits and vegetables. 

While the two-color stamp system was employed to help insure that the addi- 
tional food money provided was spent on surplus foods, that system could not 
guarantee increased purchases of each food on the list. A participant who did 
not wish to purchase larger quantities of a particular surplus food could do so 
by buying his usual quantities with blue stamps and using none of his orange 
stamps for such purposes. With the relatively large number of items on the 
blue stamp list, participants had considerable freedom of choice in determining 
the surplus foods for which their blue stamps would be used. For this reason, 
there is serious doubt as to whether the two-color stamp system (which intro- 
duced many complexities into the operation of the plan), had a significant effect 
upon the kinds of additional food purchased by the recipients. 
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IV. FOOD STAMP PLAN PRINCIPLES 


Some basic considerations 


Maintaining normal food expenditures.—One of the essential points in the 
operation of a food stamp plan is to develop operating techniques by which to try 
to insure that the normal food expenditures of participants are maintained after 
their entrance into the program. 

Probably the most effective way of attempting to maintain normal expenditures 
would be to establish some system for collecting moneys from participants in 
amounts roughly equal to their normal expenditures for food. In exchange, par- 
ticipants would receive an allotment of stamps of higher monetary value. Even 
under such a system, a certain amount of substitution of the Federal supple- 
ment for normal food expenditures is inevitable. 

There is no practical method to precisely “freeze’’ the normal food expendi- 
tures of families participating in a stamp plan. Even among families of the same 
size and income, there are wide differences in the amount of money spent for 
food. These variations may be explained by many factors—by the relative im- 
portance different families attach to eating well, to differences in family com- 
position (the age, sex, and activity of family members), to differences in the 
skill and knowledge of the food buyer, to the amount of food that is—or can be— 
produced at home, to differences in general levels of food prices and living costs 
in various sections of the country. 

Based upon experience under the previous stamp plan, it would probably be 
necessary to place the minimum purchase requirements for an allotment of stamps 
somewhat below the average normal expenditures for various categories of par- 
ticipants. Unless this were done, families with below-average food expenditures 
would not be likely to participate. 

It has been estimated in earlier studies that this substitution for normal ex- 
penditures, together with the diversion of food stamps to nonfood uses, could 
represent an amount equal to between one-quarter to one-third of the total Federal 
supplement provided under such a plan. 

Focusing on plentiful foods.—From the standpoint of agricultural objectives, 
it would be desirable, insofar as it would be consistent with good dietary prac- 
tices, to encourage the additional food expenditures under a stamp program on 
foods experiencing marketing difficulties. Under the stamp plan operated be- 
tween 1939-43, a two-color stamp system was employed to achieve this objective. 
As this analysis indicates, however, the participants in that program still retained 
considerable freedom of choice in the kinds of foods they purchased. 

It is believed that greater simplicity in program operations could be achieved 
through the use of a one-color stamp system, without sacrificing the objective of 
directing the additional purchasing power to foods in need of marketing assist- 
ance. In recent years, increased consumer purchase and use of foods available 
in abundant supply has been achieved under the Department’s Plentiful Foods 
Program, The Department regularly issues a monthly list of foods in need of 
marketing assistance and food distributors cooperate by featuring these foods in 
their advertising and in-store merchandising programs. These merchandising 
efforts are backed up by strong support from information media which also 
feature these items in their food information to consumers. 

Such a merchandising and information program should be an integral part of 
any food-stamp plan. Participating retailers could be required to post bulletins 
in their stores listing the commodities designated by the Federal agency as 
“plentiful foods.” At the same time, information could be regularly supplied to 
participants on the designated foods, including menu and recipe suggestions, 
thereby further focusing participants’ attention upon such foods. 

Administering the program.—The probable necessity of collecting money from 
participants, together with the need for determining the income status of indi- 
vidual applicant families, would appear to make it imperative that an agency of 
the various States assume considerable administrative responsibility for the 
operation of the program. These responsibilities probably would include the 
certification of the applicant families in accordance with standards established 
by the Department; the issuance of stamps; and the approval of retail stores 
for participation. 

These minimum functions would require considerable staff on the part of a 
State agency, even though they might be able to delegate some responsibility to 
counterpart agencies of county or municipal governments. 
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Basic operating principles 

In broad outline, a food stamp plan would operate in the following manner : 

Families would apply for participation in the program—providing sufficient in- 
formation about their income, family size, and other relevant factors—to deter- 
mine if they meet the eligibility requirements established for the program. If 
eligible, they would be given an opportunity to regularly purchase an allotment 
of stamps, good for the purchase of food at prevailing retail prices at any retail 
store participating in the program. A system would be established whereby 
retailers could redeem the stamps accepted from participants, receiving the 
eash equivalent of the value of the stamps they accepted from participants. 
They would use these moneys, together with other sales revenue, to replenish 
inventories in the usual manner, purchasing new stocks out of regular commercial 
supplies from their regular wholesale supplier. 

Operating experience would be required to test the relative effectiveness of 
various operating and administrative techniques, in view of changes that have 

occurred since 1943 in welfare programs and their administration, in the whole- 
sale and retail food distribution system, and in the food consumption patterns 
of low-income groups. However, the basic principles to be followed in the de- 
velopment of specific stamp issuance and redemption techniques can be outlined. 

Eligibility criteria.—Specifie eligibility cemaiealabath must be developed within 
some defined program scope. 

If the program were to be confined to persons and families receiving some type 
of welfare assistance, the eligibility of applicants would be predetermined. If 
a program of broader scope were desired, it would be necessary to establish in- 
come exclusion points which would take into account the total income of appli- 
eants (including nonmoney income) family size, geographic variations in general 
retail price levels, and other factors that might have a bearing on the ability 
families to purchase adequate amounts of food. 

Purchase requirements for the stamp allotment.—To try to insure that par- 
ticipants continued their normal food expenditures, they would be required to 
purchase, at discount prices, the allotment of stamps to which they are entitled. 
The purchase requirements established would reflect typical levels of food ex- 
penditures among various categories of participants—classified by income, family 
size, and geographie location. Because of the importance of home-produced 
foods in the food supply of farm families, it might be necessary to establish 
special purchase requirements for farm and nonfarm families within each major 
category. 

Because of the wide variations in the amount of money normally spent for food 
by similar families, it may be desirable to incorporate an incentive feature into 
the purchase provisions. For each participation category, minimum-purchase 
requirements would be established at a level somewhat below the estimated 
average normal food expenditures for the group. Participants who wished to 
spend more than the minimum requirement could so do, and they would receive 
a relatively larger supplement of additional free stamps. 

Level of supplement.—The amount of the additional food purchasing power 
provided should be determined in a manner that would discourage the diversion 
of stamps for nonfood uses. Therefore, for any category of participants, the 
total value of the food allotment (the purchased plus the free stamps) should 
not exceed the amount each category would need to purchase an acceptable and 
nutritionally adequate diet. Within this maximum, the amount of the supple- 
ment might well be established as a percentage supplement for those families 
wishing to spend more than the minimum-purchase requirement established for 
their category. 

Redemption of stamps.—Retailers should be provided with a system by which 
they can readily redeem the stamps they accept for the cash equivalent of such 
stamps. In a nationwide program, it would probably be necessary to develop 
a redemption system operating through banks, with each participating retailer 
maintaining a stamp account with the bank of his choice. 

Responsibilities of the States.—The State welfare agency would enter into an 
agreement with the Federal agency administering the program, under which it 
would assume responsibility for the opeartion of the program within the State. 

Among other responsibilities, the State agency would develop a certification 
system, under which applications for participation would be processed in accord- 
ance with Federal eligibility standards. It would establish a revolving fund for 
the purchase of stamps from the Federal agency and maintain offices for the 
issuance of stamps to certified participants. It would enter into agreements with 
retail stores, which agreements would contain the minimum provisions prescribed 
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by the Federal agency in order to assure compliance with program regulations. 
It would also agree to provide participating families with information on the 
plentiful foods designated for special attention under the program by the Federal 
agency. 


Legislative principles 


The food stamp plan conducted by the Department during 1939-43 was carried 
out under the terse authority granted to the Secretary of Agriculture under 
clause 2 of section 32, Public Law 320, 74th Congress, as amended: “To encou- 
rage the domestic consumption” of agricultural commodities or products “by 
diverting them, by the payment of benefits or indemnities or by other means, from 
the normal channels of trade and commerce or by increasing, their utilization 
through benefits, indemnities, donations or other means, among persons in low- 
income groups as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The experience of the Department in the operation of that program indicates 
that, if a stamp plan were to be authorized, legislation specifically directed to 
such a program should be enacted, which would define the objectives and scope 
of operation and provide safeguards for the administration and enforcement of 
the program, 

If enacted, such legisaltion should provide a program of sufficient flexibility 
as to permit such adoption of and changes in operating methods and procedures, 
and such expansion or contraction with respect to the geographic areas, and 
economic levels of recipient, as experience and changing economic conditions may 
indicate are necessary or desirable to accomplish the objectives of the act. 

Criminal penalties should be prescribed for illegal manufacture and passing of 
counterfeit stamps, and for the trafficking in stamps by unauthorized persons. 
Procedures for the imposition of administrative sanctions through denial of par- 
ticipation should also be considered. 


V. ESTIMATES OF PROGRAM PARTICIPATION AND COSTS 


Potential participation 

It is basic to the success of a food stamp plan that participation be limited to 
those for whom income is a major limitation on the amount of money that can 
be spent for food. However, there is no exact measure by which to identify such 
persons and families. 

Estimates of potential participation in a stamp plan, therefore, must neces- 
sarily be made within some defined program scope. The more restrictive are the 
limitations placed upon income levels for participation, the greater would be the 
potential increase in food markets per dollar of Federal expenditures; but, too 
restrictive criteria could limit participation to the point where the total additional 
food purchasing power provided would be too small to have any significant effect 
on overall domestic food demand. On the other hand, as the income levels for 
participation go up, a larger proportion of Federal supplement is likely to go to 
expenditures for higher food quality and more marketing services. 

Estimates have been made of potential participation under a program of 
limited, medium, and maximum scope. It must be emphasized that, in a program 
of this type, experience demonstrates that actual participation will always be 
well below any estimate of the number of potentially eligible people. Moreover, 
considering the high levels of national income and employment, there are some 
very practical problems to be overcome in reaching the number of people that 
could be included in a program. 

The operation of a stamp program would require an extensive staff on the 
part of the State agency responsible for the administration of the program. 
Rather detailed investigations of the financial resources of nonrelief applicants 
would be necessary, and participating families would be subject to periodic re- 
certification. In addition, issuing offices would need to be maintained, at which 
participating families could regularly purchase their allotment of stamps. In 
many areas of the country, the general economic conditions would not appear to 
justify the cost of reaching the relatively small number in the potentially eligible 
group. As has been true under the family food donation program—which re- 
quires a lesser cost on the part of State agencies—it is anticipated that stamp 
plan operations might largely be confined to areas of economic distress. 

Limited-scope program.—It appears that the minimum scope for any food stamp 
plan would be one that confined participation to those persons whose economic 
position justifies some type of welfare or relief assistance. 


90962—57—_—-26 
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According to information maintained by the Department of Health, Hducation, 
and Welfare, about 5 million people are receiving welfare assistance under the 
Social Security Act. An additional 800,000 persons are receiving some type of 
State or local relief assistance, but complete reports are not available on assist- 
ance programs in which the Federal Government does not participate. 

Therefore, under a minimum program, it would be reasonable to expect a poten- 
tial participation of about 6 million persons. 

Medium-scope program.'—The probable participation in a medium-scope pro- 
gram has been estimated by establishing the maximum permissible annual money 
income of participants as $2,500 for a family and $1,000 for single individuals. 
It is assumed that at these income levels, considerable economies generally are 
necessary in the amounts of money spent for food. 

Based upon 1955 money income distributions, it is estimated that potential par- 
ticipation would be in the neighborhood of 16 million persons in a program of 
medium scope. 

Mazimum-scope program.’—Potential participation in a program of maximum 
scope has been estimated by assuming that there is an effective limitation on food 
expenditures when 40 percent of income is not sufficient to purchase a basic food 
allotment. The “basic food allotment” is a low-cost adequate diet food plan devel- 
oped by the Department of Agriculture.” 

At September 1956 retail prices, the basic allotment would have cost about $5.5 
per person per week, based on a 4-person family. Based upon the distribution of 
money incomes in 1955, it is estimated that potential participation in a maximum- 
scope program could total up to 25 million persons. (See table 3 for a more de- 
tailed description of the method used in arriving at this estimate.) 


TABLE 3.—EHstimate of number of nonfarm families and unrelated individuals 


potentially eligible to participate in a Federal food-stamp program of mazi- 
mum scope 


| | Income exclusion points Estimated number 














for participation eligible 
Total eed Percent of | 
num ber of family 2 
Group families in | Based on Used to group 
group estimated | estimate eligible Families Persons 
cost ! number 
eligible 
‘ (1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Thousands Under— Thousands | Thousands 
Unrelated individuals.__..__.__]-...--_____- $965 UE dtuncenitncdstadl a tnside oti ole 3, 122 
Families of— 
ROGUONR siskenwsi-ac4 J 12, 269 1, 836 1, 500 17.0 2, 086 4,172 
Se 8, 738 2,470 2, 000 10.7 935 2, 805 
i cccamnos <canear 7,985 2, 860 2, 500 9.0 719 2, 876 
SPOONS... 52 Sete 4, 512 3, 575 3, 000 16.4 7 3, 700 
6, eteehNOe. +. . 4.2055 ou-s 2, O84 4, 200 3, 500 22. 2 463 2,778 
7 or more persons... -.---- 1, 869 4, 755 4, 000 41.3 772 5, 404 
Total: | 
eee 5 iit 2k 5085 Oe, Sept ccd. ie. Rai si lel se tiwivect esa 5, 715 21, 735 
Families and indivi- 
a ce ek A ke a 24, 857 


1 Estimated minimum money income needed by urban families and unrelated individuals to obtain a low- 
cost adequate diet (the food allotment) with 40 percent of their income. The estimate takes into account 
economy of family size in food preparation at home. Cost of diet based on September 1956 prices. 


Estimated costs to the Federal Government 


Costs to the Federal Government would depend upon the scope of the plan— 
based upon the eligibility criteria established and the extent to which the food 
purchasing power of participants were to be increased. 

As shown in table 4, nonfarm families with an annual money income between 
$2,000 and $3,000 spent about $2 more per person per week for food than did non- 
farm families having incomes under $2,000 a year. It is reasonable, therefore, 


1 Estimates for potential participation under a program of medium and maximum scope 
have been developed on the basis of nonfarm household income distributions. 

? This criterion of eligibility has been used in proposed legislation authorizing the opera- 
tion of a food-stamp plan, known as the national food allotment plan. 
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to try to supplement the food purchasing power of participants by approximately 
$100 per person per year. 

On this basis, the cost to the Federal Government, exclusive of administrative 
costs, could range from an annual expenditure of $600 million for a program of 
minimum scope to an annual expenditure of $2.5 billion for a program of maxi- 
mum scope. With annual retail food store sales in the neighborhood of $50 bil- 
lion, the additional food purchasing power provided under a food-stamp pro- 
gram—considering possible levels of substitution and diversion to nonfood uses— 
could range from two-thirds of 1 percent for a limited program to a little more 
than 3 percent for a program of maximum scope. 


VI. PROBABLE IMPACT OF A FOOD STAMP PLAN 


Probable impact on consumption patterns 


An analysis has been undertaken, based upon the data now available from the 
survey of household food consumption in 1955, to determine the probable impact 
of a stamp plan on the consumption patterns of participating groups. This has 
been done by estimating the probable consumption changes that would have 
occurred if nonfarm families with annual money income of less than $2,000 had 
been consuming food at the rate of those families with annual incomes of between 
$2,000 and $3,000. 

Such an analysis does not show the exact extent of the changes that would 
take place in market demand if a stamp plan were in operation because that 
would depend upon the number of participants and the amount of additional 
food money provided to them. It does, however, indicate the relative effect to 
be expected upon the participants’ expenditures for various food groups, under 
any assumed level of program size. 

If the families with incomes of less than $2,000 in 1955 had been able to consume 
food at the rate of families with incomes between $2,000 and $3,000, they would 
have increased their weekly food expenditures by $7.12, or $2.03 per person. 
These larger expenditures, however, would,.not result. in larger consumption of 
all food groups. Use of commodities in the flour, meal, and cereals groups would 
have decreased, but this would be partly offset by increased use of commercially 
baked products. The use of dried fruits and vegetables also would have de- 
creased and the use of sugar and other sweets would not have been affected. 

Among the food groups where consumption would have increased, the esti- 
mated percentage increases would have ranged from 2 percent for fats and oils, 
27 percent for the meat, poultry and fish group, to 50 percent for canned and 
frozen fruits and vegetables (table 4). The food group that would be expected 
to benefit most from the increase in food expenditures under a stamp plan, there- 
fore, would be canned and frozen fruits and vegetables; fresh fruits and the 
meat, poultry and fish group would be in an intermediate position, followed by 
dairy products, fresh vegetables, and eggs. A lowered demand for flour, cereals, 
and dried fruits and vegetables would be expected. 


Probable impact on agriculture 


A food-stamp plan is not an effective device for disposing of surpluses now in 
the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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TABLE 4.—Hstimated changes in food consumption of nonfarm families with 
incomes of less than $2,000, in 1955, if their consumption patterns were those 
of families with incomes between $2,000 and $3,000" 


4 con-| Average con- 


sumpt per sum pt per 
Food group household of 3.5 household of 3.5 | Percent 
ms, with pores. with | increase 
mes under es of $2,000 
to $3,000 


O_O en pane... 6. 82 8. 53 25 
VEO VERIODINS.. ..... nn cadevubcnnccsuks. ovens ae 7.42 8. 67 17 
Canned and frozen fruits and vegetables and Cia 
do.... 4.79 7.17 50 
Dried fruits and vegetables.................-.-- ints 1.08 . 88 —19 
Eibadcalbabshlsindlbdlacsimvsdcudsdabewa Zits 5.79 6. 32 9 
bis doiht dbpiidditacciad dieinnsn 10, 68 13. 60 27 
Maik’ Gaetudig nutritional equivalent of ee ice 
De aed melon sameeltiot q os 11, 62 13. 71 18 
D, cdabinta messi Nbadasddbstdenctmsesnipued dozen. 1.80 2.00 ll 
a Kilda dedipboddseabheususs buGae! pounds._ 4.90 6,25 28 
Sane sins ediaatnes eghethaneduietl do_... 9. 41 7.15 —~—24 
Fats and mente Cin including MN Te bons nkemenouend = na 2.99 3.05 2 
os cat stienenhimaganinedbecnmdsbewer 4, 22 4.24 0 
Total food (including sophie) -dallars 18.71 25,12 34 
Total food expenditures ---............--. J 16, 22 23, 34 44 











1 Data calculated from Report No. 1 of 1955 Household Food Consumption Survey. In this survey 
See ae + rr of the nonfarm housekeeping families had money income less than $2,000 (after 
e year 


With respect to its possible impact on the further accumulations of inven- 
tories, dairy products probably would be the only major commodity to receive 
any direct benefit from a food-stamp plan ; indirect benefits would tend to accrue 
to feed grains, if a stamp plan resulted in a large enough increase in the con- 
sumption of livestock products. 

If the program were large enough in scope, the additional Federal supplement 
actually spent for food should provide general support to the domestic demand 
for food and, therefore, should have some bolstering effect on farm income. 

Its initial impact, assuming it were feasible to rather quickly extend the pro- 
gram in full and on a nationwide basis, would be to raise retail food prices some- 
what. Of the resulting benefit upon farm income, most of it would go to pro- 
ducers of fruit, vegetable, and livestock products. It would be expected that 
initial increases in prices would, sooner or later, be followed by increases in 
supplies of many foods, depending on how rapidly adjustments could be carried 
out. This would bring a decline in prices from the levels that might result from 
the initial impact of the plan. 

In the longer run, such a program would be expected to result in increases in 
production and sales of those commodities receiving the greatest direct benefits 
from the program. For example, a stamp plan should encourage a gradual ex- 
pansion in the output of livestock products. This would be of benefit to pro- 
ducers of feed. However, because resources are available to expand the produc- 
tion of livestock products, it is not likely that a stamp plan would result in any 
significant shifts away from the production of commodities such as cotton and 
wheat. 

A food-stamp plan would not be as effective in dealing with seasonal, temporary 
or localized surplus situations as would a program of Government purchase and 
direct distribution. Under a Government purchase program, the Department can 
make purchases of the necessary quantities—pinpointing the time of the pur- 
chase, the area of purchase and even the particular grades or variations—in 
order to relieve temporary marketing difficulties. Purchase of substantial 
amounts, if necessary, can be made within a short period, even though after 
donation, consumption of the purchased amounts may take place over an ex- 
tended period of time. The same degree of pinpointing of a program to tempo- 
rary market distress situations would not be possible under a food-stamp plan. 
However, if a stamp plan were inaugurated, school lunch and institutional 
outlets, which accounted for half the total amount of surplus foods distributed 
domestically in 1956, would still be available for surplus-removal operations. 
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FOOD-STAMP SALES *® 


There are three sectors in which some bold experimentation in noncommercial 
sales could probably pay dividends for the livestock producers. The first of 
these is among those groups of the population which do not buy much meat simply 
because they cannot afford to do so. 

One Department of Agriculture study showed that families with incomes 
under $1,000 a year bought an average of only 4.66 pounds of meat each week. 
Meanwhile families with incomes between $1,000 and $2,000 bought 6.78 pounds 
of meat weekly.* This is an increase of 1.12 pounds weekly. Another study 
showed that in parts of the South, where incomes are below the national average, 
meat consumption was only 123 pounds per capita to 162 pounds for the Nation.’ 

If a new food-stamp plan can be worked out that would get 4 pounds a week 
of lower cost meeat to 1 million of those lowest-income families and which would 
not cut down their present normal demand, this particplar sector would absorb 
about 208 million pounds of meat. 

There could also be some long-run benefits to the livestock producers from such 
food-stamp sales to the lowest-income groups. They would begin to consider 
meat eating more as a matter-of-course necessity than as a luxury. As they and 
their children moved up into the next income bracket they might well buy meat 
more readily and in larger quantities than they have done so far when they moved 
up. 
This noncommercial meat could be offered by the management to the local and 
national authorities for food-stamp programs at about 16% cents per pound 
below the going wholesale price of meat. (A $9 reduction in the farm receipts 
per hundred liveweight slaughter would mean a $9 reduction for about 53.9 
pounds of meat produced. Other charges remaining the same, this would mean 
a reduction of $9 divided by 53.9 equals 16.7 cents per pound of meat on the 
wholesale: level. ) 

To the extent that the eating of more meat would improve the health and vigor 
of the lowest-income group and would speed the movement of this group into 
better paying work, it would be to the distinct interest of the livestock producers 
to help it along. Better education, better job training and better housing would 
all go to hasten the economic improvement of this group, and their greater meat 
purchasing and consumption. It would be good for the whole national economy 
and progress for these people to get more meat to eat now. 


ADDITIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH SALES 


Here is a second field for noncommercial sales, at 1644 cents per pound below 
the going wholesale price for meat. The schoolchildren in some areas do get some 
meat at lunchtime. However, they would be stronger and healthier if they had 
a little more. Each one million schoolchildren who were given one extra pound 
of meat per week (on top of present school-lunch purchases) for 40 weeks per 
year would consume 40 million extra pounds of meat. Five million of these 
schoolchildren could take 200 million pounds of meat, a large part of all the re- 
quired noncommercial sales. 


C. HOUSING DATA 


{Material abstracted from a New Zoning Plan for the District of Columbia (prepared 
by Harold M. Lewis, planning consultant, New York, N. Y., November 9, 1956) ] 


I. POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


In establishing the proper size and location of land use areas (central business 
district, neighborhood shopping areas, industrial areas, etc.) it is first necessary 
to measure the population, present and future, which is to be served by these 
areas. New zoning district boundary lines which are based upon such a measure- 
ment will bear a rational relationship to the real needs of the city which they 
divide, and so will withstand the pressure for readjustment better than lines 
more arbitrarily selected. Study of population and employment factors was 
therefore the first step in the study of the rezoning problem. 


®From Modernization of the Livestock Industry, Public Affairs Institute, 312 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 

*USDA Food Consumption of Urban Pamilies in the United States (October 1954). 

5 USDA Prospective Demand for Meat and Livestock in the South (October 1955). 
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In the period since the publication of the preliminary report on this subject,’ 
several events have occurred which make revision of the material therein neces- 
sary and which change to some extent’ the attitudes called for by the conclusions 
reached in it. These are: 

(1) Completion of a detailed study of the population capacity of vacant land 
in the District in connection with land use planning studies for the residentiul 
neighborhoods. 

(2) Continuation of the boom in the national and local economy which seemed 
to be faltering in 1955, accompanied by unprecedented growth in housing aad 
population in the metropolitan region. 

(3) Completion of a population and employment study by a consulting group 
to the National Capital Planning Commission and its acceptance by the Com- 
mission for purposes of further study of the transit problem. 

The first of these makes it possible to give definite figures on the population 
growth which can be accommodated in the District without tearing down and 
replacing existing development and permits an expansion of the discussion of 
density carried in the preliminary report. The remaining items make necessary a 
revision of the general conception of the economic pressure that there will be, 
both to fill up the vacant land and to increase residential densities in the District, 
and the increased work-space which will be needed in commercial areas. 


POPULATION PRESSURE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The census of 1950 produced some.surprises for persons interested in the growth 
pattern of population in the District of Columbia. A sample census made by the 
Bureau of the Census just 2 years before had indicated a 1948 population of about 
863,000 for the District. _The actual count of 1950 came to 802,178. Instead of 
the expected 30 percent growth rate for the decade, there was a 19.5 percent rate. 
In comparison, the suburbs showed larger populations than expected on the 
basis of the sample census; and much larger growth rates than the District. With- 
in the District the 1950 census showed that a large area of the city had decreased 
in population from the 1940 level whereas the 1948 estimate had shown no de- 
ereases at all among the city’s 96 census tracts. The pattern of the 1940-50 
changes, in percentage terms, is shown in figure 1. The scale of the movement 
in population is indicated in table I. 


Taste I.—Gain or loss of population by census tracts, District of Columbia, 
1940 to 1905 





Number of | 1940 popula- | 1950 popula- | Gain or loss 











tracts tion tion | 
Tracts gaining population.__..............-...- 59 380, 216 541, 975 5 +161, 759 
Tracts losing population......-..-.-.----.-.--- 37 282, 875 260, 203 | —22; 672 
UN Ras. Are Sik cit encei. ogo deneted hepen 96 663, 091 Pitan 802, 178 +139, 087 





The discrepancy between the 1948 sample estimate and the 1950 count is no 
doubt partly due to sampling error; but probably most of the difference was due 
to an actual decline in population in the 2-year period. This decline was a prod- 
uct of two movements, the reduction in Federal employment and the building 
boom in the outlying census tracts and the suburbs, both of which were in full 
swing in 1948 and 1949. These permitted families living in basements and make- 
shift apartments to obtain homes of their own and cut into the number of per- 
sons living in boarding houses and rooms by sending them home to their own 
States or to seek jobs elsewhere. 

Thus the central districts of the city, including almost the whole of the “old 
city” within the boundaries of L’Enfant’s original plan, show a decline in the 
density of population. Correspondingly, the large percentage population in- 
creases in the outer tracts represent substantial increases in density, so that 
population is much more evenly distributed throughout the city. The only areas 
which received substantial additions to existing high densities are found along 
Florida Avenue in the Northwest, where new apartment buildings have been built 
or where a slum population has taken over former middle-class residential dis- 


1 Population and Employment in the District of Columbia, preliminary report No. 2, 
Zoning Revision Office, March 1955. 
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tricts. The relatively small extent of this problem in 1950 can be seen from the 
map in figure 1. 

This is a clear indication that, on the whole, the housing situation in Wash- 
ington had improved significantly between 1940 and 1950, although a tremen- 
dous increase in population had been accommodate. Overcrowding seems to 
have been reduced, and some of the worst slums eliminated by the advance: of 
commercial development (particularly by parking lots near the central business 
area) although many remain. The “filtering-down” of old row houses in the 
Northwest from the middle-class owners who had held them since they were built 
30 or more years ago, into the hands of lower income groups and Negroes, has 
in one sense improved the housing conditions of some, while in another sense 
has spread the slums over a wider area. 

Turnover of old dwellings to new groups appears as decline and decay to the 
former owners, but is a symptom of progress and hope to the new. It enables 
them to live in more spacious quarters in a less crowded environment, to enjoy 
better schools, parks, and playgrounds, and to take more part in responsible com- 
munity activities. 

The community has a strong interest in this turnover process, for it can mean 
either the beginning of blight or a long period of renewed usefulness of houses 
in the old neighborhoods. The development of blighting influences can be pre- 
vented to some extent by the zoning regulations. These influences are: 

(a) The overcrowding of individual properties through subdivision of old 
structures and construction of new ones at excessively high densities, and 

(b) The overloading of the neighborhood community facilities through the 
eumulative effect of overcrowding many or all of the individual properties 
within the neighborhood. 

There are, of course, many neighborhoods where individual properties are al- 
ready overcrowded and community facilities are overloaded. For these, zoning 
can only prevent further overloading and invasion of incompatible uses. For 
many neighborhoods however, population and facilities are in reasonable balance 
and this balance can be maintained indefinitely with proper control.? Studies of 
neighborhood densities and the relationship of population to community facilities 
were made as a basis for the residential zoning proposals, and a summary of these 
studies is given in section II below. 

Population Potential of Vacant Land.—In addition to the small areas of vacant 
land contained within built-up neighborhoods, there are comparatively large 
vacant acreages in locations close to the borders of the District. The bulk of any 
population increase in the District will be housed on this land. 

In the 5 years since 1950, the rate of construction of new houses and apart- 
ments has been rapid, and the total District population has risen to an estimated 
859,550 persons in mid-1955 (a 7.1 percent increase in 5 years).* The rate of 
construction nevertheless has progressively fallen behind that of the suburbs 
and in 1956 will apparently be considerably below the average for the last 5 years. 

Calculation of the population that could be housed on all of the remaining 
vacant land (as of the spring of 1955) was made as a part of the land use planning 
studies previously mentioned. This study showed that an increase of 76,600 
persons was possible, even after land was withdrawn for the usual neighborhood 
publie facilities required for the new population and to make up the existing 
deficit of such facilities for the present population. However, estimates of the 
effects of the construction of the inner loop expressway system and other major 
eonstruction projects indicate that many people will be displaced. The fate of 
this group may substantially effect the ultimate population total. The inner loop 
can be expected to displace about 25,800 people and Federal buildings anywhere 
from 5,000 to 20,000. 

No estimate was made of the additional population which might be housed by 
conversion of old houses into apartments, the piling up of greater numbers of 
persons into unconverted houses, the subdivision of apartments, and the replace- 
ment of existing low density housing with new higher density apartments. It is 
obvious that very large further population increases could come about through 





2 Private developers usually take the attitude that interference with their operations on 
these grounds is not justified since the needed facilities can always be built lated. They 
can be built later, but at inordinate cost in most cases, since the necessary land which 
must be acquired is already occupied by valuable improvements. 

8’ This estimate was prepared by the staff members of the National Capital Planning 
Commission working with the consultant. Estimates prepared by the transit study staff 
are given below. Estimates published by the Census Bureau and Board of Trade have since 
been published, indicating a somewhat smaller population in 1955. 
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oes processes unless they are properly regulated, in relation to the neighborhood 
plan. 

Whether there will be such large increases depends on two things: an increase 
in the population wanting to live in apartments or rooms (or unable to afford 
anything better than overcrowded houses) ; and a willingness on the part of the 
public to permit these practices to develop. While the former is a matter of 
statistics and prediction based on trends (which are dealt with below), the latter 
is a matter of choice. 

The choices which have been made in preparing the rezoning proposals are 
based on the neighborhood studies and on the general consideration of proper 
residential densities found in section III below. They were made neighborhood- 
by-neighborhood and the results were added up to the total increase of 76,600. 
This figure should be compared to an estimate derived from existing trends in 
the growth of population in the District. 

Population growth by natural increase and migration.—Estimates of growth 
by natural increase in the District were given in the preliminary report, which 
were based upon studies made by Raymond Clapp, Director of Research and 
Statistics in the Department of Public Welfare. The conclusion reached was 
that the present District population could, by natural increase, provide a popula- 
tion of 908,000 in 196C and 970,000 in 1970. These figures provided for out- 
migration to the suburbs at the same level as that occurring in the period of 
1940-1950, up to 1960, and at a somewhat reduced level between 1960 and 1970. 
Thus they were not simple projections of the population potential inherent in 
present birth and death rates in the District. 

Such a projection is now available in the previously mentioned study prepared 
for the National Capital Planning Commission by the Council for Economic and 
Industry Research.‘ Unfortunately this CEIR report offers alternative projec- 
tions based upon 3 different assumptions as to birthrates and 4 assumptions as to 
levels of migration. In addition, migration is accounted for separately for each 
of the racial groups in the population. Thus there are at least 24 choices offered 
the reader. These can be narrowed down by forgetting the middle alternate in 
birthrates and limiting the migration assumptions to two extremes shown in 
table II. 


TABLE II.—Alternate population projections for the District of Columbia, 
1965 and 1980 





Birthrate assumption 








1965 population 1980 population 


Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 





Natural growth only considered____._-_....----- 2 963, 600 920, 400 1, 145, 200 1,014, 000 
Natural growth and 1950-55 rates of migration assumed. 912, 000 869, 300 974, 000 | 850, 200 
i | i 





-_——— 





The base (1955) population for this calculation was 850,400, which is lower 
than that calculated by the Zoning Revision Office (859,550), and mentioned 
above. Hence, the additional population calculated as the potential for the re- 
maining open land should be added to 850,400 to obtain comparability with the 
figures given in the table. Therefore: 


850,400+-76,600= 927,000 


It is evident that even at the least optimistic birthrate, natural growth alone 
would supply the population to fill up the District by 1966 or 1967. On the other 
hand, if present migration rates are an indication of what the people want, then 
the District will never fill up under the lowest birthrate assumption, and it 
would take until about 1970 for it to fill up if the highest birthrate assumption 
is accepted. 


4 Prepared by the Council for Economic and Industry Research, Inc., and dated June 30, 
1956, this study is titled “Economic Base Study for the General Development Plan 
National Capital Region.” The work will hereafter be referred to as the CEIR report. 

5 Source: CEIR report, table 13, p. 94. 
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It is not likely that the extreme assumptions given above will be borne out 
by the course of events in the next 15 years. The birthrates of 1954-55 cannot 
be maintained for more than a few years without producing extreme shortages 
of housing school facilities, and other necessities of family life to such an extent 
that child-bearing will be discouraged, or movement to other cities will be en- 
couraged. Something a little above the lowest birthrate assumption appears to 
be the most reasonable. Migration to the suburbs, similarly, cannot continue at 
the pace of 1950-55, simply because the problems generated at the receiving end 
of the movement will become so great as to discourage further migration. The 
migration into the District of large numbers of persons from outside the metro- 
politan area must be considered also. At the present time, there is a net outmi- 
gration of whites from the District counteracted in part by a net migration in- 
ward of Negroes from the South. 

It is difficult to make any firm assumption about the latter group in the Dis- 
trict’s future population picture. Disturbed or depressed conditions in the rural 
South may send a flood of refugees, while prosperity and a satisfactory settlement 
of the issues of desegregation might cut the flow to a trickle. Whatever their 
number, these people will occupy the bottom of the housing market. They will 
live under crowded conditions because of ignorance and social barriers, even 
though they can afford better quarers. The city cannot refuse them entrance, 
although for economic reasons it might want to do so. It may discourage some, 
however, through high housing standards which make it difficult for unscrupulous 
landlords to exploit them. 

With the reservation that changed conditions affecting the migration of groups 
at the bottom of the housing market may make housing code enforcement impos- 
sible and hence that the projection may prove too low, it is believed that a rea- 
sonable choice can be made among the CEIR report alternatives. The most 
likely eventuality is that birthrates will correspond to their “lower limit” and 
that outmigration will run at about 50 percent of the 1950-55 rate. Figures 
for these assumptions ° are shown in figure 2. 

With this growth in prospect, a population capacity of 927,000 on vacant land 
alone indicates that there will not be a strong pressure to tear down existing 
housing for replacement with higher density types. For this reason, it cannot 
be presumed that anything more than a tiny fraction of the vast area of obsoles- 
cent row houses in the District will be replaced by apartment houses through 
private initiative in the visible future—even if the present zoning of such areas 
for apartment development were continued. 

Demolition of houses whieh now hold from 30,000 to 45,000 persons, however, 
to clear space for the inner loop and other building projects, will particularly 
affect the lowest-income sector of the housing market since most project areas 
fall within low-income neighborhoods. These families will be forced to compete 
for old houses or subdivided apartments within existing buildings, being unable 
to pay for new apartments or houses in any location except where public housing 
is available. For the most part they will remain within the District, and will 
not form a market which calls for the construction of new homes or apartments, 
but they will push others out of old housing into new, either in the District or 


in the suburbs. Hence the population estimates shown in Figure 2 are probably 
satisfactory. 


Employment 


The future of the metropolitan region.— The economic unit of which the District 
of Columbia is a geographical fragment has enjoyed a phenomenal growth in re- 
cent years. Since 1931, Federal employment in the executive branch has trebled 
from 71,000 to 221,000, and in the same period population has nearly trebled from 
706,000 to 1,912,900." The fact that each population figure is just about 10 times 
the corresponding employment figure is no accident, for Federal employment is 
the mainstay of the regional economy and most of the population of the area is 
directly or indirectly dependent for its support on Federal activity. 

The CEIR report, however, examines the possibility that, in the future, popula- 
tion growth may increasingly depart from this basis and find new support in 
industrialization of the region. After an extensive analysis of the potentialities 
for industrialization the conclusion is that a medium level of industrialization 
could be achieved, resulting in a population estimate of 3,400,000 persons in 1980. 
This population level requires that inmigration to the region continue at a rate 
equal to 38 percent of the 1950-55 rate, on the average, and that birthrates con- 
tinue at the 1950-53 level. 


® Tbid. 

7 Figures from the CEIR report, pp. 22 and 95. The CEIR “metropolitan ion” or 
“National Capital region” includes the District, Alexandria, Prince Georges, and Montgom- 
ery Counties in Maryland, and Fairfax, Loudoun, and Prince William Counties in Virginia. 
The term “region” used herein refers to this unit. 
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FicguRE 2.—Population trends, District of Columbia, 1920-55, with estimate to 
1980 


In comparison, the 1950 comprehensive plan of the National Capital Planning 
Commission contained an estimate of 2 million persons by 1980, and the prelim- 
inary report of the consultant compromised with the optimists by conceding that 
it was possible that 2,125,000 persons might live in the region by 1980. With 
some adjustments of terminology, the CEIR report figures are compared with 
corresponding figures from the preliminary report in table ITT. 

The authors of the CEIR report seem to be unduly optimistic. Their estimate 
assumes that industries producing such goods as: 

Meat animals and products 

Stone, sand, clay, and abrasives 

Meatpacking and wholesale poultry 

Processed dairy products 

Bakery products 

Miscellaneous food products 

Alcoholic beverages 

Tobacco manufactures 

Spinning, weaving, and dyeing 

Special textile products 

Apparel 

Housefurnishing and other nonapparel 

Sawmills, planing and veneer mills 

Fabricated wood products 

Wood furniture 

Metal furniture 
will establish themselves against the competition of existing firms in lower wage 
areas elsewhere, and pull in (with high wages) a large body of inmigrant work- 
ers, against the resistance offered by a continuous housing shortage and high 
living costs. These industires would also have to pay high construction costs in 
making investments in plant, and buy land at boomtown prices. 
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TABLE III.—Estimates of Federal, all basic, service, and total employment, and 
of papa roe the € metropolitan erties jor the year 1980 





Comprehen- Rezoning CEIR 
sive plan ! Dr. Hoyt? | consultant report 3 
| (pre eliminary) 

| 

| 


TI 
Federal (including military). deta 372, 000 | 375, 000 372, 000 370, 000 
ADAMO s << o<i550-4 ews £ 413, 000 5 470, 000 | 4 413, 000 
Service .__ 7 §27, 000 § 680, 000 | 8 565, 000 
Total, basic and service......._-____- 940, 000 1, 150, 000 | 978, 000 
Population istvagiano 1 2, 000, 000 12 2, 500, 000 12 2, 125, 000 


| 
' 
| 
| | 





1 There are no Quinte for employment in 1980 given in the plan volumes other than for proposed Federal 
employment. A population estimate of 2 million, however, with a 47-percent labor force participation 
ratio, would indicate about 940,000 persons in the work force. 

D. a Hoyt Associates: Economic Survey of the Land Uses of Fairfax County, Va., Washington, 
3., 1954, 

3 The CEKIR “region” includes 2 largely rural counties, Loudoun and Prince William, which are not in- 
cluded in the other regions. These do not make a substantial difference in the figures and hence there has 
been no adjustment to make them match exactly. 

41.11 times Federal. 

5 1.25 times Federal. 

6 1.55 times Federal. 

11.27 times basic. 

8 1.45 times basic. 

® 1.37 times basic. 

10 1.525 times basic. 

11 47 percent employed. 

12 46 percent employed, 

13 43 percent employed. 


In Dr. Hoyt’s report, the principal factor in increasing the total population 
over the Planning Commission figure is an increase in the ratio of basic to 
service employees from 1.18 to 1 in 1950 to 1.45 to 1 in 1980. The reasoning behind 
this is that it represents a return to “normal,” which is exemplified by the situa- 
tion in 1940 when a ratio of 1.54 to 1 prevailed. To regard the situation of 1940 
as normal is a mistake. Washington in the late 1930’s was one of the few 
prosperous places in the whole United States. It could draw recruits for its labor 
force from the nearby South without competition. An army of millions of un- 
employed workers lived within a few hundred miles to the north and west. 
Wages for service workers were very low compared to those for white-collar jobs 
in Federal offices. 

Such conditions obviously no longer prevail, and while for the purposes of a 
transit study errors of overestimation may be preferred, for the purposes of a 
zoning plan, errors on the side of conservatism are best. 

Since natural increase alone, even under the lowest birthrate assumption of 
the CEIR report, would carry the regional population to 2,545,900 it appears that 
the consultant’s previous estimate was too low. Hence a better choice among the 
CEIR alternatives has been made. 

This has been done by revising the chart given in the report (chart 14) for 
comparison of population estimates calculated from the economic studies with 
estimates based on natural growth and migration trends. Curves based on the 
lowest birthrates (found in chart 7) were substituted for the population curves 
shown. These indicated that the various assumptions with regard to inmigra- 
tion of population will fit with assumptions with regard to the level of in- 
dustrialization and the corresponding 1980 population approximately as follows: 


| Percentage | Population 
indus- implied 
| trialization (1980) 





2, 910, 000 
3 275, 000 


| 2, 546, 000 
| 4, 003, 000 


1 Lower diel: present (15 percent). 


A population of 2,910,000 appears to be most reasonable as it is consistent 
with a small increase in industrialization without requiring a continuation of 
migration into the region at the 1950-55 level. These conditions are similar 
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to those previously chosen as reasonable expectancies for the District of Colum- 
bia. These assumptions provide a regional population estimate for 1970 of 
2,474,000 people. 

Labor force projections.—A 1980 population of 2,910,000 in the region implies 
the following: 





Population | Labor force 





ad bc Rita btcckcktaBdiinbed<coxdepedeieondtdensaccccosetencese (1, 913, 000) (832, 000) 
I bine ste OD Abd adi linn Anes AhGheshaedeie thbbedecasecceccceeseses 2, 256, 000 964, 000 
DN Nchctncdn sobdh a pudatnocesaes eebnabbasecuaderaancsiecadaacons 2, 474, 000 1, 063, 0CO 
Rn craie da rcsekshahssecnsss cies sSSETEvaSTURET NR KeRses dcenestceweuseoueus 2, 910, 000 1, 262, 000 


Population | Labor force 


i cisadebiptinnigiccntnnparebidiassitaenieh debieathiahaenecheoenes (850, 400) (398, 200) 
Atti ppiiesiniinnseCAns a mebpstedsasteeskitemiciesbascatasmapasccne 894, 800 381, 700 
icin hhtainannhncbinkn cin aAi Ane tintmeneeeeEuion 907, 230 , 
Se iittnimtancpnnipahiennista ee begingnnhatinaasebingnenanesseonbeenene 932, 100 387, 300 





* Tbid., table 13, p. 94 (1970 figures interpolated). 


While the labor force of the region as a whole will grow consistently through 
the next 25 years, that of the District will at first decline as adults move out to 
the suburbs, and later recover as the large birth classes of the late 1940’s grow 
up into the labor force. These trends in the District labor force portend serious 
economic problems for the District government. The number of taxable in- 
comes will decline while at the same time the migration process selects the higher 
income receivers and leaves behind the low income receivers. 

The proportion of persons not in the labor force will also rise sharply, partic- 
ularly in the school-age brackets, which require heavy municipal expenditure per 
person.” In this respect the District will find itself in the situation from which 
the rural and small town areas of the country have long suffered. It will raise 
and educate at great cost a generation of children who will then leave to spend 
their productive years in residence in other parts of the metropolitan area. 

Trends in dispersal of employment.—For the region, the size of the labor force 
fixes the amount of employment, and hence roughly forecasts the need for space 
in which to locate places of work, i. e., the commercial and industrial areas on 
the zoning map. But the District may hope to continue its role as the central 
workplace for a population considerably larger than that which lives within its 
boundaries. The problem is to determine how much of the region’s labor force 
(as forecast for 1980) can be expected to work in the District (which will be 
called the District’s work force to distinguish it from the District’s labor force). 
It will also be useful to know what they will be doing, and how much space 
they will need. 

The comprehensive plan of 1950 anticipated a total of 372,000 Federal em- 
ployees in the region, of whom it was proposed that 65 percent would work 
within the District. There were, in 1947 (the base year from which the planners 
worked), 268,000 Federal workers, and 75 percent of them worked within the 
District. Thus, it was contemplated that the total Federal work force would 
grow by about two-fifths in 32 years—over 1 percent per year—and that it would 
shift in location very slowly until there would be only a moderate concentration 
at the center of the region, instead of the then existing heavy concentration (65 
percent compared to 75 percent). 





* Thid., table 12, P: 93 (1970 figures interpolated). 5 

2° There is a belief among some residents of the Washington area that this is a racial 
problem and that it is peculiar to the District. While racial tensions and beliefs may add 
some peculiar characteristics, the problem is common to most large cities in this country 
and Europe, all of which have received large migrations of groups who start at the bottom 
of the social and economic ladder. The school crisis in the District is no worse than in 
other cities, and not half as bad as that in the surrounding suburbs. It is mostly the 
= of a niggardly attitude on the part of the public at large, which refuses to face the 
act that children born in any one year will arrive at school-age 6 years later. 
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What actually happened has exceeded the supposition of the planners. By 
1954, the proportion of Federal employment in the District had already fallen to 
61 percent (as compared to the 1980 estimate of 65 percent). 

Although there is some difference in the manner of calculating the figures for 
1947 and the later years, such a large apparent change could not fail to have a 
real basis. It would appear, then, that the rate of provision of new Federal 
office space outside the District is increasing at a faster pace than was anticipated 
in 1948. There are afoot now plans to locate buildings in dispersed sites housing 
about 30,000 Federal workers. Although not all of these are now located in the 
District, the threat to the prosperity of the downtown business district has been 
enough to stir business groups to demand a “floor” under Federal employment 
there. 

By 1954, total Federal employment had fallen off by 10 percent from the 1952 
high, but the decline was concentrated in nonmilitary jobs within the District. 
Thus, the District’s share of Federal employment fell sharply through the period. 

In addition to the sharp decline in the District’s share of Federal employment, 
a very high proportion of increases in non-Federal employment took place in the 
suburbs as shown by the following figures: 


Percentage growth of employment, 1949-54 


District of Suburban 
Columbia areas 


51.8 


The result has been a radical drop in the District’s share of metropolitan em- 
ployment, although there was an actual increase of 2.4 percent in the number of 
persons employed within the District of Columbia in the period 1949-44. 

In the 5-year period, the District gained 10,000 employees, while the suburban 
areas as a group gained 56,000 and increased their share of total employment 
from 29 to 35 percent. If this trend continues (the loss of one percentage point 
per year), only 40 percent of the employees in the metropolitan area will work 
within the District in 1980. 

At this point the District would still be somewhat ahead of its neighbors, 
since it would then house only 32 percent of the population and 31 percent of the 
labor force in the metropolitan area. It would naturally hope, however, to do bet- 
ter because it will have to pay for far more than its share of the social and eco- 
nomic problems of the metropolitan area. The District could hope to provide work- 
space for as much as 50 percent of the metropolitan labor force, or 600,000 persons 
in 1980. But the present growth rate, roughly 2,000 workers per year, is not 
enough to carry the present work force of 508,000 “ forward more than halfway to 
this figure in the 25 years to 1980. 

Nevertheless the staff members of the National Capital Planning Commission 
and regional council who are preparing the transit study have tentatively esti- 
mated 576,000 (45 percent of the metropolitan labor force) as a reasonable pro- 
jection of the District work force in 1980. This would mean about 545,000 in 
1970, while the present growth rate (cited above) would bring the work force up 
to 533,000 in the same year. A range of estimates from 533,000 to 545,000 is 
acceptable for zoning purposes, since the employment capacity of the zoning dis- 
tricts permitting employment is not subject to exact calculation. 

The zoning proposals are intended to serve until the year 1970 without major 
modifications. Hence the set of mapped zoning districts recommended herein, 
which could hold a work force of about 575,000 persons (after allowing for incom- 
plete development of many plots), would provide a generous allowance for the 
possibility that metropolitan growth may exceed expectations, or that the District 
may be more successful in capturing its share of commercial development than it 
has been in the recent past. 


a 

u The term ‘work force” includes self-employed, unpaid family workers, resident unem- 
Ployed, and a number of odds and ends who are not reported as “employed.” Hence, there 
is a difference of 56,000 between the “work force” figure for 1955 and the “employed” figure 
for 1954 shown in table IV. The “growth rate” given above is based on a 5-year record of 
employment, but is being applied here to the work force. This estimate of 1955 work 
force was prepared by the District Unemployment Compensation Board for the same transit 
study of which the CEIR report is a part. 
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- Structural changes in the economy of the District.—A hint as to the character 
-of future development can be found in what has happened to the various com- 
ponents of employment in the District during the period 1949-54. Since the pe- 
riod was broken into one of growth before 1951 and one of decline after that year, 
Table IV is arranged accordingly. 

Three groups, “wholesale,” “finance, insurance, and real estate,” and “services 
and miscellaneous,” persistently increased in employment through the whole 
period. Only one other group, “Government,” ended the period with a larger 
figure than in the beginning, while “manufacturing” (stepchild in the Washing- 
ton economy) just about broke even. The remaining groups all had declines in 
the second period which outweighed increases in the first. The most important 
of these, “retail trade,” is the largest factor in employment in the District after 
‘Government, and represents the core of the attracting power of the central busi- 
ness district. This is the price paid for failing to adapt to the automobile age 
by providing adequate parking. 

Examination of a longer term series on employment trends in the District 
shows that the relative movements outlined above have been in operation since 
1940, although all groups except “construction” have shown positive growth in 
the period. 


TABLE IV.—Components of employment in the District of Columbia, 
1949-51 ond 1951-54 


1949 em- | Percent | 1951 em- | Percent 




















1954 em- 
Types of employment | ployees | change, | ployees | change, | ployees 
| (thou- 1949-51 (thou- 1951-54 (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) 
Moanerfecturing ...-..-«-----+--<------5 celal bie spb 16.4 +4.3 17.1 —4.7 16.3 
DN fon oss pains ak aine shteet = Taine need 19.2 +8.9 20.9 —15.8 17.6 
Transportation, communications, and public utili- 
dessa shh hdt tl Lighaginet aps ob usekneteive’) 30. 6 +2.3 31.3 —5.4 29. 6 
AINE, 50 on digcnn nike atnntbacedtererr+s->< 19.2 +3.1 19.8 +4.5 20.7 
DN cars Serin <263 Fae Dyers bende fy dab bed ok 73.4 +2.6 75.3 —6.4 70. 5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate __.-......---....- 21.1 +7.1 22.6 +2. 2 23. 1 
Services and miscellaneous ----...-..-..-..--...------ 59.8 +3.7 62.0 +5.3 65.3 
Government, Federal and local (including military) _- 194.1 +16.7 226. 6 —10.9 202. 0 
All nonagricultural employment___----..-.--- 433. 9 +9.6 475. 6 —6.1 444. 1 
1 Partly estimated. 


Source: Civil Service Commission, Department of Labor, Department of Defense, and Department of 
the Treasury. 


Locational trends of economic activities.—There is a nationwide trend for 
retail trade to be located close to residential areas. The central retail district 
continues to provide a specialized role in retail trade but it no longer carries 
on the greater part of the volume of business. In the District, the central retail 
“mass-market” will probably continue to stagnate until its traffic and parking 
problems are met and an effort is made to create a setting which is attractive 
enough to overcome the disadvantages of its great distance from the homes of 
most shoppers. 

Wholesale trade on the other hand tends to scatter within a short distance of 
the central business district with some branches concentrated in specialized dis- 
tricts. Washington is now very deficient in wholesale trade, and has fair pros- 
pects for a substantial increase in this activity. The District has a great loca- 
tional advantage for wholesale trade but frequent complaints have indicated 
that landowners are putting an excessive price on this in many cases. Modern 
practice is to build one-story structures and provide ample areas for parking and 
truck handling. This necessitates cheap land and results in a low concentration 
of workers per acre. 

Another feature of wholesale trade is that technological progress has steadily 
reduced the number of workers required to handle a given volume of goods. Thus 
whilegthere was only an 1,100 gain in wholesale workers shown in the table, it 
is obvious from the amount of construction of new wholesale establishments that 
a much larger increase of building space and business volume occurred in the 
same period. 

Manufacturing and the public utilities have similar-characteristics and trends, 
and for this reason it is impossible to establish their future space needs with any 
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reliability on the basis of a forecast of the work force. It is certain that a gen- 
erous increase in the amount of land zoned for these purposes is needed. It is the 
difficulty of finding such land (without damaging other uses) that puts an upper 
limit on the amount proposed, rather than any idea of the maximum amount which 
will be needed. 

The office occupations included in the fastest growing groups will constitute 
the bulk of the projected 30,000 to 45,000 increase in the District’s work force. 
Many of these will be in the basic (“independent” in the words of the CEIR 
report) sector of the economy which clings to the centers of power of the Federal 
Government. Offices in the service (dependent) sector of the economy may be 
split into those which derive great advantage from central locations, and those 
which can thrive at less centralized locations if such is required by the need for 
balance between traffic facilities and traffic demands in the city. Space needs for 
these groups will be considered in section IV below where that problem is 
taken up. 

Conclusions 


Population.—The District's population can be expected to grow from the present 
figure of about 850,000 to 895,000 in 1965, 907,000 in 1970, and 932,000 in 1980, The 
capacity of vacant land to absorb this growth is such that pressure to build new 
apartments by displacing existing homes will not be great until the end of the 
period, and after the point in time at which the zoning should again be revised 
(1970). Migration from rural areas and the clearing of sites for major public 
improvements in the next decade, however, will greatly intensify pressure on the 
housing market for the lowest income group, and this housing cannot entirely 
be provided within the District without perpetuating and spreading slum con- 
ditions. 

Population in the region is conservatively estimated to reach 2,910,000 in 1980 
with a labor force of 1,262,000, a 50 percent increase over the corresponding 
figures for 1955. The District labor force, on the other hand, will decline slightly, 
while its population will increase by only 9.6 percent. The decline in active 
workers coupled with an increase in nonworking population will increase the 
economic problems of municipal government. 

Employment.—Shifting of the place of work from the central city to the sub- 
urbs has gone forward at a much faster pace than anticipated. If the present 
trend continues only 40 percent of the employees in the region will work in the 
District in 1980. Nevertheless, a level of about 45 percent in 1970 is projected. 
This implies a total work force of about 545,000 or an 8 percent increase over the 
present level. Mapping of zoning district boundaries to hold a work force of 
about 575,000 persons provides an ample allowance against the possibility that 
these projections may be overconservative. 

Trends of change in the components of employment indicate that wholesale 
trade, finance, insurance and real estate, and personal and business services can 
be expected to require more work space than at present. Manufacturing, public 
utilities, and government will have less need for expansion room. Kmployment 
in retail trade can be expected to keep up with population growth, but in retail 
trade more than in any other field the changing pattern of operations in relation 
to the use of the automobile will determine future space needs, rather than the 
growth of employment. 

Population and employment growth in the District are foreseen as moderate. 
It is the growing use of the automobile which demands reconsideration of all 
aspects of policy on the use of land for commercial purposes rather than this 
growth in employment and trade. The problems generated by the evolution of 
an automobile-oriented city are the main theme of the sections which follow. 
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OuTLINE SUMMARY OF Topics FoR Group VI (PLANNING)—MARYLAND RECREA- 
TION Soctery—1957 GovERNOR’s CONFERENCE ON RECREATION, WHEATON, MD., 
MarcH 2, 1957 


By Jerome P. Pickard, Ph. D., Research Director, Economic Development Com- 
mittee Washington Board of Trade 


I. PLANNING FACTORS 


A. Population, characteristics 

In si 27144 percent of Washington metropolitan area population were children 
under 1 

In 1957, due to high birthrate, this group numbers about 35 percent of total; 
still increasing relatively—48,000 births last year. 

Proportion of children in total population higher in suburban Maryland (40 
percent) than the District of Columbia (30 percent)—38 percent for non-white; 
34 percent for white population in metropolitan area. 


Tas_e PC-6.—Population of adults (18 years and older) and children (0 to 17 
years) estimated for Jan. 1, 1957 


Adults Children Adults Children 





Percent Percent 
70 30 








Washington, D. C..-.......... Meche aiatedon 600, 000 255, 000 
SE IIR ince cnncccnasnscwccencns 365, 000 115, 000 76 24 
Nonwhite population... ..................- 235, 000 140, 000 62 38 
Suburban Maryland........-..-----.-. 379, 000 255, 000 ol 40 
Montgomery County- ...............-....- 183, 000 118, 000 61 139 
Prince Georges County --...............--- 196, 000 137, 000 59 241 


111 percent 0 to 4 years; 28 percent, 5 to 17 years. 
212 percent, 0 to 4 years; 29 percent, 5 to 17 years. 


B. Housing—Washington metropolitan and suburban Maryland 


In 7 years, 1950-56, over $1.4 billion in residential permits issued. 

One hundred fifty-one thousand new units authorized; 73 percent of total 
(110,000) single family. 

In suburban Maryland, 71,372 new units (47 percent of metropolitan area 
total). 

Eighty-five percent of the new Maryland suburban units (60,659) single family. 

At present time, over one-half of all units in metropolitan area are single 
family (including row-house) type, and only 40 percent are apartments. 

Median age of dwelling units in suburban Maryland now is only about 7 years. 


C. Land use 


There are two “cities” in every large American city today: the “transit” city 
of high density and “automobile” city of low density. 

Transit city : Residential gross density 20,000 to 200,000 per square mile. 

Automobile city: Residential gross density about 6,000 per square mile (may 
vary from 2,000 to 2,000). 

Growth of Washington-Baltimore conurbia in Maryland may consume some 
160,000 acres for urban development by 1980, equal to all of Howard County. 
(In the United States something like 12,000 square miles, about 11% times size 
of Maryland, will become urbanized. ) 


D. Other factors 


Rising income trends: In Washington urban area, median family income be- 
fore taxes rose from $4,162 to $5,878 between 1947 and 1956. Even in 1956 dollars 
it rose from $4,969 to $5,878 (a gain of 18 percent). If this trend continues it 
will be $6,945 in the year 1965 (in 1956 dollars). 

Increasing mobility : Motor vehicles, highways (daily mobility). 

Transfer and moving: About one-sixth of Washington metropolitan area 
households change address in a given year. 

Reduction in working hours: Applying not only to manufacturing but also to 
office employees and other industries. 
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Grom THE WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 





1616 K STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6. D.C. STERLING 3-3535 


Washington “Metropolitan Area FAMILY INCOME 1 


ECONOMIC LEVEL & 1956 MEDIAN FAMILY 
INCOME PER HOUSEHOLD 
BY STATISTICAL AREA AND ELECTION DISTRICT 


HIGH 
$ 8,000 - $ 9,599 


UPPER 
$ 6,400 - $ 7,999 


UPPER MIDDLE 
$ 4,800 - $ 6,399 


LOWER MIDDLE 
$ 3,600 - $ 4,799 


LOWER 
$2,875 + $ 3,599 


Low 
$ 2,400 - $ 2, 


BEBSOL 





Summary of data presented by Dr. Jerome P. Pickard, Research Director, Economic Develop- 
ment Committee at the Washington Board of Trade 1957 Annual Business Outlook Conference. 
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The map below shows the distribution of upper income family households in 
the urban area at the end of 1956. 

Washington, D. C., had nearly 48 percent of the households in this income 
group, followed by Montgomery County, Md., with 18 percent, Prince Georges 
County, Md., with 17 percent, and Arlington County, Va., with 14 percent. 

These families are well represented in the newer areas of garden apartments 
and medium-priced, single-family dwellings. 


UPPER INCOM 


($ 7%,000-9,999 in 1956) 


@1% of 100,100 
HOUSEHOLDS 
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The map below shows the distribution of high-income family households in the 
urban area at the end of 1956. 

Washington, D. C., has 40% percent of the high-income households (nearly 
one-half of these live west of Rock Creek), followed by Montgomery County, Md., 
with 25 percent, Arlington County, Va., with 18 percent, and Prince Georges 
County, Md., with 11 percent. The smallest number of these families is found 
in the southeast quadrant of the urban area, as measured from the Capitol. 


HIGH INCOME 


($ 10,000 & OVER in 





e1% of 64,600 


HOUSEHOLDS eh 
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1956 family income per household, Washington, D. C., suburban area—Numbers 
of households by area 












































Maryland,| Bladens-| Spaul- Oxon Hyatts- | Chillum 
Income category | Wheaton} Bethesda} Mont- burg dings Hill ville District 
District | District | gomery {| District} District | District | District 
County 

Under $2,000. ---._.- 200 100 300 WO | 150 200 
$2,000 to $2,999_...___ le con cnaaiie 500 200 i 200 600 

$3,000 to $3,999... __- 1, 400 700 2, 100 550 1, 300 500 | 300 1,7 
000 to $4,999_..____ 4, 100 850 4, 950 800 2, 000 500 | 700 3, 000 
$5,000 to $6,999_____ 13, 500 3, 950 17, 450 2, 400 4, 650 1, 950 1, 450 6, 950 
$7,000 to $9,999______- 12, 450 5, 600 18, 050 2, 350 2, 850 1, 850 900 4, 650 
$10, 000 and over.._-_- 7, 350 8, 800 16, 150 1, 200 1,150 | 800 700 1, 900 
ieinencnns 39, 500 20, 000 59, 500 7, 600 12, 250 5, 600 4, 400 19, 000 
Median income---._-- $7,010 $9, 350. $7, 735 $6, 805 $6, 080 | $6, 810 $6, 185 $6, 115 

| | 
Mary- Virginia 
Seat | River-| Lan- land, 
Income category Pleas- | dale ham |Berwyn} Prince | 

ant | District) District) District}; Georges | Arling- Alexan-|_¥ Falls | Subur- 

District County ton dria {Church} ban 

(part) County | total 

| 

IE... a meritintabinatstaetabdendpsol imamate 300 750 450 850 100 2, 450 
$2,000 to $2,999...........- attain m0 |.4..... 1, 550 1, 600 MAI i isciiascnesiadl 4, 700 
$3,000 to $3,999... 1, 100 200 100 750 6,500 | 4,250| 3,150! 200] 16,200 
$4,000 to $4,999__......____ 1,900 600 250 750 10, 500 6, 050 4, 200 350 26, 050 
$5,000 to $6,999_._......._.- 1, 650 1, 250 1,050 1, 950 23,300 | 12,050 6, 700 400 59, 900 
$7,000 to $9,999. _.........} 1.3001 15350} "300 }° 15650 | — 17,200 | 13,900 | 7,150) 1,050 | 57,350 
$10,000 and over. -—__-.-- 100 500 150 700 7,200 | 11,700 | 2,900 500 38, 450 
aks ce oka 6, 200 3, 900 1, 950 } 6, 100 67,000 | 50,000 26,000! 2,600 | 205, 100 
Median income.__......-- $4, 955 | $6, 835 $6,000 | $6,250 $6, 215 $7,125 | $6,125 | $7, 750 $6, 778 











The map. below shows the distribution of all households in the urban area at 


the end of 1956. 
Washington, D. C., has 55 
Md., 


Va., 11 percent; Alexandria, Va., 54% percent; and Falls Church, Va 
percent. 


percent of the total number; Montgomery County, 
13 percent; Prince Georges County, Md., 15 percent; 


Arlington County, 
., one-half 
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The average number of persons per household varies as follows: 


Persons 
Wuibtnatde, ‘D3 Gun usin ll ae el Ba le 3.2 
TC nn cece ninnicins sein sins neesn pntgnc a saree ea eraameee eae 8. 65 
Eirtace ‘Georges County. a Re 3. 95 
Awitietom Qewityied locos el a ei ie eee, 3.1 
AleoranGris. o.oo i ee ei oe eee eee ee 3.2 
Wallin CRMOD...00i0 2 iene RalianatoncdtancekiitGben elena 4.1 


e 1% of 454,100 


HOUSEHOLDS (1956-57) ¢. 53. ay 
MILES 
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These household population data refer to the urban election districts in Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges Counties, and are derived from a tabulation of adult 
and child population reported in the Evening Star consumer survey of December 
1956. 


The population per household in Washington, D. C., remains the same as in 
1950, though it is estimated that both white and nonwhite household population 
averages have decreased slightly in the District of Columbia. 


Washington urban area income trend, median family, 1947-56 





Median family income Percent 


Area 








Note.—These areas are roughly comparable, but not identical in extent. 


Source: 1956, 1955 data for ABC City Zone, from Evening Star consumer analysis survey; 1949 data 
from 1950 census of population, for urbanized area; 1947 data from Current Population Reports, Consumer 
Income (U. 8. Bureau of the Census, September 1948) for metropolitan area as defined in 1940, 
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OMIC DEVELOPMENT 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CaNSUS TRACTS 


on an en ee) 


ECONOMIC LEVEL & 
1956 MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME 
PER HOUSEHOLD 


VERY HIGH 
$ 9,600 & ovER 


py HIGH 
$ 8,000 - $ 9,599 


UPPER 
$ 6,400 - $ 7,999 


3 COMMITTEE 


Sy UPPER MIDDLE 
NY 5 4,200 - $ 6,399 


LOWER MIDDLE 
$ 3,600 - $ 4, 799 


LOWER 
$ 2,875.- $ 3,599 


me s: 
$ 2,400 - $ 2,875 


Summary of data presented by Dr. Jerome P. Pickard, Research Director, Economic Develop- 
ment Committee at the Washington Board of Trade 1957 Annual Business Outlook Conference. 
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The map below shows the distribution of low and moderately low income fam- 
ily households (under $3,000 in 1956). 

Washington, D. C., has 85 percent of the lower income households, followed 
by Prince Georges County, Md. (5 percent), Arlington County, Va. (4 percent) 
and Alexandria, Va. (4 percent). 

The “old city” area of Washington contains more than one-half of the total low 
«income households in the city; the central business district is surrounded by this 
group, though other income groups are mixed in these fringe areas. 


LOW INCOME 


(UNDER $ 3,000 in 1956) 


e1% of 48.700 
HOUSEHOLDS 
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The map below shows the distribution of lower middle income family house- 


holds in the urban area in 1956. 

Washington, D. C., has 67 percent of the lower middle income households, fol- 
lowed by Prince Georges County, Md., with 13 percent, Arlington County, Va. 
(8 percent), and Alexandria, Va. (6 percent). 

The families in this income group, though well distributed, are not numerous 


in the newer suburban areas. 


LOWER MIDDL 


($ 3,000-4,999 in 1956) 


@ 1% of 129,300 
HOUSEHOLDS 
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The map below shows the distribution of upper middle income family house- 
holds in the urban area at the end of 1956. 

Washington, D. C., has 46 percent of the households in this group, followed by 
Prince Georges County, Md., 21 percent; Montgomery County, Md., 1544 percent; 
and Arlington County, Va., 11 percent. 

This group might be termed the “most typical’ income group in the urban area, 
as it contains the median income family household. There are more of these 
families in the suburban area than in the District of Columbia. 


UPPER MIDDLE 


($¢ 5,000-6,999 in 1956) 


@ 1% of 111,400 
HOUSEHOLDS 
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Washington, D. C., income trend, median family, 1949-56 













Median family income |_ Per- Median family income| Per- 
Area Ce eS ty Sa ae cent in- 
S '} crease 


1616 K STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6. 0.C. STERLING 3-3535 


Waohington Metropolitan Area NEW CON STRUCTION 
GRAND TOTAL (1950- 56) $ 2,004.6 


million 
D.C. 


RESIDENTIAL 


$ 189.2 


ES IDENTIAL 


MD. Sub. 


oewrrar 


TOPAL NEW BUILDING CONSTRUGTION ‘PERMIT VALUE - 7 YEARS 


Summary of data presented by Dr. Jerome P. "Pickard, Research Director, Economie Develop 
ment Committee at the Washington Board of Trade 1957 Annual Business Qutlook Conferences 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 
ANNUAL Report, 1956 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 
685 Maine Avenue SW., Washington 24, D. C. 


District oF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., September 27, 1956. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


GENTLEMEN : Section 15 of the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 
(Public Law 592, 79th Cong.) establishes the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency and directs the Agency to submit an annual report to the 
Congress. As Chairman of the Agency I take pleasure in submitting the attached 
report for the 12 months ending June 30, 1956, and projection of our plans for 
the next fiscal year. I believe that you will find the summary of the Agency’s 
accomplishments for the past year and its program for the coming year on pages 
2 and 8 of particular interest. 

This past year saw the adoption of a plan for project C which covers most of 
southwest Washington, the near completion of a structural survey in “Washing- 
ton’s wickedest precinct,” the large slum north and west of the Capitol, the 
initial steps in the process of renewing the Foggy Bottom and George Washing- 
ton areas, and the signing of a lease agreement with the First National Capital 
Redevelopment Corp. for rebuilding housing in project B. On June 30, 1956, the 
Agency was at work on six urban-renewal projects. Our report covers the story 
of these six projects and of the Agency’s part in the city’s urban renewal program. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JouHNn A. Remon, Chairman. 


Tue Past—Jvuty 1, 1955, tro June 30, 1956 


The selection of the Stevens-Scheuer group to undertake the residential rede- 
velopment of project area B. 

The signing of the lease agreement for project B with the First National 
Capital Redevelopment Corp. (the Stevens-Scheuer group). 

a near completion of land acquisition, relocation and clearance in project 
area B. 

The near completion of a structural survey of the northwest area which was 
begun in October 1955. 

The study of the possible uses of the proposed L’Enfant Plaza by Thomas W. 
Wilson, Jr., which included recommendations for a combined mass communica- 
tions and cultural center. 

The report by the Hon. George Garrett to the President outlining the rapid 
progress in the southwest program and the President’s special commendation of 
Ambassador Garrett for his invaluable contribution to this progress. 

The public hearings on projects C and C-—1 held by the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. 

The suit by property owners in Foggy Bottom to prevent the designation of 
that area as an urban-renewal area. 

The court decision of the Mayme Riley case and the petition for rehearing 
before the full circuit court of appeals. 

The public hearing and subsequent decision to dispose of land in project C-1 
to the 67 K Corp. 


THE FuturE—JvULy 1, 1956 To June 30, 1957 


The groundbreaking in project B by the First National Capital Redevelopment 
Corp. and a substantial beginning of the construction in the block bounded by 
Third, G, Fourth, and I Streets SW. 

Substantial accomplishment in the planning of the Northwest renewal area, 
“Washington’s wickedest precinct.” 

Substantial progress in land acquisition, relocation and clearance in project 


° 
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Major strides in the planning of the complex George Washington urban re- 
newal area recognizing needs of the neighborhood, a large section of the inner 
loop expressway and George Washington University. 

Acquisition of about 100 acres in project C and initiation of arrangements 
to sell land for redevelopment of the town center and the Southwest Expressway. 

The beginning of second commercial redevelopment construction in project B. 

The completion of the planning for the Foggy Bottom urban renewal area 
with the emphasis upon rehabilitation and conservation. 

The continued operation and improvement of a full scale urban renewal pro- 
gram—planning, clearance, rehabilitation, conservation and construction—by the 
Land Agency, other Federal agencies, and District of Columbia departments 
betas under the guidance and coordinating leadership of the Office of Urban 

enewal. 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


Directors: 
John A. Remon, Chairman 
James B. Colliflower, Vice Chairman 
Richard R. Atkinson 
Francis F. Healy 
Andrew Parker 

Staff : 

John R. Searles, Jr., Executive Director and Secretary 
Malcolm A. Burrows, Deputy Executive Director 

George F. Riseling, General Counsel 

Myron Hendee, Land Planning Engineer 

Paul A. Chalupsky, Realty Officer 

James G. Banks, Chief, Relocation and Management Division 
Arthur M. Zauft, Comptroller 

William N. Goodson, Chief, Investigation-Inspection Division 

To move from the planning to the action stage in an urban renewal project is 
a task of extreme difficulty and complexity. Much of the complexity arises from 
the great number of agencies, bureaus and departments which are involved in 
the preparation of the plan or interested in its future effects. 

In an attempt to secure a coordination of effort among the governmental or- 
ganizations, the District of Columbia Board of Commissioners established an 
Office of Urban Renewal under the direction of an Assistant Engineer Commis- 
sioner. One of the duties of the Assistant Engineer Commissioner is to call 
together representatives of the various departments interested in a specific prob- 
lem in urban renewal and to conduct a forthright discussion of that problem from 
which differences are resolved and progress insured. 

To facilitate this work the Director is assisted by an Urban Renewal Opera- 
tions Committee and an Urban Renewal Council. The Operations Committee 
consists of representatives from each of the various agencies, bureaus and de- 
partments affected by the urban renewal program. The committee serves as a 
“clearinghouse” of ideas and opinions as well as a coordinating agency. 

At the same time the Urban Renewal Operations Committee was established, 
the District of Columbia Board of Commissioners created an Urban Renewal 
Council to consist of 15 citizen members representing the many fields of endeavor 
affected by the urban renewal program. Its purpose is to advise the Commis- 
sioners on policy and operational aspects of the urban renewal program. It 
provides leadership among private organizations and the public-at-large to create 
understanding of, and cooperation with, the urban renewal program. Further- 
more it permits the opinions of the overall Washington community and the view- 
points of the various affected segments within this community to be voiced. 

From its inception the Council has taken a very active part in the development 
of urban renewal policies, making recommendations pertinent to the approval of 
new urban renewal areas, of urban renewal plans and of public housing needs. 
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PLANNING AND PROGRESS 
PROJECT B 


This 80-acre tract in the Southwest is well on its way toward being Washing- 
ton’s first completed redevelopment project. With all the families relocated, the 
Jand nearly cleared and the lease with the redeveloper executed, all'that remains 
is the reconstruction of this once badly blighted area. The reconstruction, to 
be undertaken by the First National Capital Redevelopment Corp., should begin 
early in 1957. 

The First National Capital Redevelopment Corp., headed by Roger L. Stevens 
and James H. Scheuer, was chosen from three remaining bidders last fall. Mr. 
Stevens, president of the firm, is a real-estate developer and financier who has 
operated in all parts of the United States. His associate and vice president of the 
firm, Mr. Scheuer, an attorney, is prominent in housing and real estate. He is at 
present chairman of the executive committee of City & Suburban Homes Co., 
which operates several thousand rental units in the New York metropolitan area. 


PROJECT B - demolition progresses 
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PROJECT AREA . a = 
DEMOLITION PROGRESS red 


After selection of the redeveloper, the Land Agency and representatives of 
Scheuer-Stevens then began the final preparation of the lease agreement. The 
preparation of the lease agreement was the pioneer effort in the field of rede- 
velopment contracts, and involved assistance and advice from the regional and 
national offices of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Urban Renewal 
Administration, and the Federal Housing Administration. The culmination of 
the work came on July 2, 1956 when the lease was signed and Washington’s first 
redevelopment project entered its final stage. 

The signing took place in the White House, which was especially fitting in view 
of the interest and assistance which President Eisenhower had lent to the success 
of the project. Mr. Sherman Adams, assistant to the President, was on hand to 
preside over the proceedings and offer official congratulations. The participants 
were Mr. John A. Remon and Mr. John R. Searles, Jr., for the Land Ageney and 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. James 8S. Lanigan for the redevelopers. In addition to the 
Land Agency, the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and the Washington news- 
papers, Washington’s citizens, including Mr. Francis G. Addison, Jr. of the Fed- 
eral City Council, were well represented in the audience. 
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When redeveloped, the area will contain about 1,000 new dwelling units de- 
signed by the architectural firm of Satterlee and Smith including elevator apart- 
ments, row houses and two story flats. The plan requires that one-third of these 
dwelling units be rented at no more than $17.00 per month per room. The remain- 
ing units will offer a wide range of accommodations to a variety of income groups. 
Some of the reconstruction is scheduled to be completed within two years so as 
to provide accommodations for families to be relocated from Project C. 


PROJECT C 


The remainder of Southwest Washington, approximately 450 acres in all, com- 
prises project C and the largest redevelopment project from the standpoint of 
families and investment required thus far considered in the country. 

Since the initial proposal by Webb & Knapp, the plan has made substantial 
progress. Last April the National Capital Planning Commission approved the 
present land use plan, and shortly thereafter genuine public favor was demon- 
strated at a public hearing called by the District Commissioners. 

A highlight of the year was the valuable work of the Honorable George A. 
Garrett, the President’s special emissary on Washington redevelopment. Com- 
missioned by the President in March 1955, Mr. Garrett completed his work and 
transmitted his final report in December. 

Generally, the plan for this area calls for approximately 2,500 residential units 
in elevator apartments, row houses and flats. The row or town houses will break 
with old trends in subdivision planning and architecture ; they will be built around 
an open square in grass or common area to be shared by all the occupants of the 
block. Each house will have its own 25 foot backyard providing an element of 
privacy which is so often desired. The plan includes a town center which will 
serve as the neighborhood retail commercial and civie activities center, and for 
a dramatic plaza which is envisioned as a possible future center of the arts of 
peace. The waterfrent area is to be rebuilt by the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers; new Federal office buildings are to rise in place of the many emergency 
“temporaries” and the 10th Street Mall is to provide the entrance to the south- 
west and the proper setting for the plaza. 


PROJECT C-—1 


Separated from the major portion of the project C area by project B, project 
C-1 is a combination rehabilitation and clearance project. Only about 2 of the 
30 acres will be used as residential property in its redeveloped state. The re- 
mainder will include a new parochial school, a new fire station, a new District 
of Columbia inspection station, the A. Bowen Elementary School and a park. 

The application for loan and grant has been filed, but because of the complex 
traffic and highway problems which have arisen in connection with project C, 
project C-1 has met with some delay and a few minor changes. It is expected, 
nevertheless, that the land acquisition phase of the project will be completed 
in 1957. Furthermore, since this project is to involve both clearance and re- 
habilitation of structures, there are plans underway to have the rehabilitation 
area designated as a demonstration project. This would be in connection with 
section 314 of the Housing Act of 1954 which permits special grants for projects 
which would contribute significantly to the improvement of methods and tech- 
niques for the elimination and prevention of slums and blight and would best serve 
to guide renewal programs in other communities. Under this plan, the C-1 
rehabilitation would act as a “pilot” for other rehabilitation areas and the data 
and experience gained here would be incorporated in official reports to be distrib- 
uted to local planning agencies throughout the country. 

The C-1 project area was the site of the first sale of redevelopment project 
land. Under the terms of the agreement the Land Agency bought from the Esso 
Standard Oil Co. a piece of property within a proposed second commercial area. 
Thereupon the land was transferred to the 67 K Corp. who covenanted that 
the property, leased to the Miller-Dudley Co., Inc., will be used as a wholesale 
automotive parts establishment in conformity with the redevelopment plan. 


NORTHWEST—FOGGY BOTTOM—GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


These three proposed projects are substantially different from those underway 
in the southwest; therefore, different methods of planning and different ap- 
proaches to the revival of the areas will be required. The plans as they are now 
envisioned will emphasize not only clearance as in the southwest but also 
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rehabilitation and conservation; as a result each of these three, in a sense will 
also differ from the others in pattern and technique. 


Northwest 


The northwest area structural survey is nearly completed. It is expected that 
the information gathered will be tabulated, recorded, and analyzed during the fall. 
On the basis of this information, the Land Agency and those cooperating with it 
will develop concrete planning proposals. The northwest project, the largest now 
under consideration by the Land Agency, will be a highly complex one since it 
will probably contain clearance areas as well as areas suitable for rehabilitation 
or conservation. Thus all three urban renewal techniques will be blended to 
produce a consistent and integrated neighborhood. 


Foggy Bottom 


A prime purpose of this project is to provide assistance to the fine efforts of 
private enterprise which has made substantial progress on a program of resi- 
dential rehabilitation. One of the key elements in the project, therefore, will be 
the adoption of a plan which will protect the residential areas against depreciat- 
ing commercial uses and eliminate the inefficient nonconforming and mixed uses. 

A number of voluntary citizens groups are active in the area, one of which has 
taken the leadership in promoting an urban renewal plan to stabilize the neigh- 
borhood and to secure Federal and local aids for its further rehabilitation. 


George Washington University 


In this area there are two major considerations which prompted its designation 
as an urban renewal area. First, the Inner Loop Freeway as it is now planned 
will make its path directly through this section of northwest Washington. The 
presence of a freeway in any city raises serious problems of planning—problems 
which cannot be met with halfway solutions. It is imperative, therefore, that the 
entire surrounding area come within an integrated plan. 

Second, George Washington University, if it is to continue to grow and take 
its proper place among the fine educational institutions of our Nation, must be 
nided by land use control of its surroundings. 

The redevelopment of university areas has interested other cities. At least 20 
such projects are being planned or undertaken in major cities throughout the 
country. It is hoped that through the urban renewal there can be devel- 
oped attractive campuses and appropriate surrounding neighborhoods. 


SPECIALISTS 


The Land Agency has always been mindful of the long-range influence of its 
program on the city of Washington. Extreme care was necessary in deciding 
what to do and how it should be done. Greater than usual care was also neces- 
sary in deciding who should be selected to do each particular job. Early in the 
life of the Agency, it became apparent that certain tasks could best be per- 
formed by contract, rather than by salaried staff employees. 

Among the services performed under contract during the past year by con- 
sultants or specialists in their respective fields are the following: 


Real estate appraisals 

Osear H. Beasley, Sr., C. Robert Boucher, James A. Carroll, William A. Fur- 
man, Jr., Richard B. Hall, William 8S. Harps, Harvey L. Jones, Stanton Kolb, 
Charles C. Koones, Fred R. Kessler, Adelbert W. Lee, Frank Luchs, Curt C. Mack, 
A. Jasper Moore, Charles L. Norris, Thornton W. Owen, William N. Throck- 
morton, J. A. Weinberg. 
Title searching 

Realty Title Insurance Co., Lawyers Title Insurance Corp, 
Property management 

Lloyd R. Turner. 
Demolition 

General Wrecking Co., Ace Wrecking & Building Material Co., Hartford 
Contracting Co., A. B. C. D. Corp. 
Subsurface soil investigation and analysis 

Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Bernard F. Locraft. 
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Economic market analyses 
Frederick M. Babcock, Richard B. Hall, Thomas W. Wilson, Jr. 


Engineering cost studies 


Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, Ewin Engineering Corp. 

Expenditures for contract services. have consistently exceeded those for sal- 
aried employees. The Maximum utilization of contract sérvices has enabled ‘the 
Land Agency to function with a comparatively small staff operating in those 
areas where a sustained workolad is typical. This has the advantage of avoiding 
wide fluctuations in employment, with its attendant adverse effect on employee 
morale. 

Although the news of plans and projects make the headlines, it is the everyday 
work of the Land Agency staff which brings these plans closer to fruition. The 
short summaries which follow highlight some of the contributions by the various 
divisions toward the achievement of the goals of Washington's urban renewal! 
program. 

THE LEGAL STAFF 


Completion of the lease agreement for residential land in project area B 

This document reflects the combined research, study, discussion, and thought of 
the Land Agency, the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Federal Housing 
Administration, thé redeveloper, and other interested parties. As a result, the 
lease agreement which was signed on July 2, 1956, should serve as a model docu- 
ment for some time to come. 


The appeal of the court decision in the Mayme Riley case 

By a 2 to 1 decision the Circuit Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
held that expert appraisers, employed by the Land Agency, used improper meth- 
ods of appraising property and that more weight must be given to the actual pur- 
chase price, no matter what its terms of credit or how unwise a business deal 
it had proved to be. The case will be reheard before the full Circuit Court of 
Appeals this fall. 


The appeal of the jury award in the Zion Baptist Church case 


In an appeal involving the condemnation of a church, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled the evidence of ‘comparable sales’ may be admitted to aid in de- 
termining the “fair value’ of the property in question, if it can be proved that 
such sales were without “compulsion, coercion, or compromise.” Further, the 
court held that an expert witness may testify to comparable sales even though he 
was not a participant in the transactions and that the failure of public records 
to disclose the comparable sale to have been at foreclosure, under debt, at attach- 
ment, or at auction is sufficient to prove a lack of compulsion. 

Even though the jury award was sustained, the acceptance of the Land 
Agency’s arguments will serve as a guide in future condemnation cases. 


The district court decision in the Foggy Bottom case 


Although the Land Agency was not a party to the case, the decision had a di- 
rect bearing on the activities of the Agency. The decision upheld the authority 
of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia to designate areas of 
the city for surveys and preliminary planning and to authorize the application 
for Federal funds without.a public hearing. 


THE REAL ESTATE DIVISION 


The completion of appraisals of property in project area C-1 

This will permit the project to become operational immediately following ap- 
proval by the Housing Administrator of the application for funds. 
Substantial progress in the appraisal of property in project area C 

Highteen appraisers were working under contract during the year, and by June 
1956, 58 percent of the squares in project area C had been appraised. This is one 
of the largest single land valuation operations ever undertaken by a public 
agency. 


Virtual completion of acquisition in project area B 

During the year the boundaries of project B were enlarged to include some 40 
additional properties but at the end of the year, 95 percent of the total area had 
been acquired, 80 percent by negotiation or stipulation, the remainder by jury 
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award. All of the negotiations were conducted by members of the real-estate 
staff. 


Preliminary discussions with property owners in project area C 
Following the approval of the urban renewal plan by the National Capital 
Planning Commission, many property owners approached the Agency and an- 


nounced their interest in the early sale of their property to the Agency. At the 
close of the year, approximately 150 such cases were on file. 


Preliminary estimates of land acquisition cost.in the Foggy Bottom and George 
Washington University urban renewal areas 
As a basis for applications for planning advances, tentative estimates were 
required of the probable cost of acquiring land subject to clearance. 


PLANNING AND ENGINEERING 


Completion of test borings and subsurface soil analysis in project area B 


The reports of findings were transmitted to the redeveloper and the District 
of Columbia Departments of Highways and Sanitary Engineering. 


Liaison with representatives of actual.-and potential. redevelopers and public 
agencies 
This assures that building site plans conform to approved redevelopment or 
renewal plans and a full interchange of information among the several Govern- 
ment agencies involved in various urban renewal activities. 


INVESTIGATION-INSPECTION 


The development of a self-coding structural survey form 

This form provides for the recording of comprehensive data relating to con- 
ditions of individual structures, and also permits the eollection of occupancy 
data for relocation planning. The form is self-coding for easy transfer of data 
to standard IBM tabulating cards. 


The.selection and training of structural survey investigators 

This involved the writing of a manual of instructions, and the development of 
a training program, in which the Division Chief was assisted by several officials 
of the District of Columbia Department of Licenses and Inspection. 
Substantial progress in the structural survey of the Northwest urban re- 

newal area 

By the end of the fiscal year, schedules had been completed on 90 percent of 
a controlled sample, including residential, commercial, and industrial properties. 
The tabulated results of this survey will guide planners in their choice of treat- 
ment to be used in each square—clearance,. rehabilitation, or conservation. 


RELOCATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Completion of relocation of families from project area B 

Mr. Albert: M. Cole, Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
in an address to the American Municipal Association in November 1955, ‘said: 
“* * * Tt was a very delicate job. But it was magnificently. handled * * *.” 


Drafting of detailed relocation plans for project areas C and C-1 


These plans, outlining the specific availability of decent, safe, and sanitary 
quarters for families to be displaced, were accepted by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, and transmitted to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency as part of the Agency’s applications for project development 
funds. 


Development of plans for a centralized relocation service 


The proposal for a single, centralized relocation service to be used in case of 
family displacement caused by any type of governmental action has met with 
general fayor. Certain legal and financial problems relating to this activity are 
currently being explored. 
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OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER 


Formal establishment of three operating sections 


The Administrative Division was replaced by the Office of Comptroller, consist- 
ing of the Fiscal Section, the Personnel Section ,and the Office Services Section. 
Moving of the Agency offices 

Formerly operating at three widely scattered locations, the Agency is now lo- 
cated in two buildings in the heart of project area C. The main office is located 


at 685 Maine Avenue SW., and four divisions are housed just around the corner 
on L Street SW. in the former Ambush School. 


Periodic audits 


Financial audits by the General Accounting Office, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the District of Columbia Internal Audit Office, resulted in 
some streamlining of the books of original entry. An inspection of personnel 
procedures by the Civil Service Commission helped to formalize a grievance pro- 


cedure, and an incentive awards program, both of which were adopted during 
the fiscal year. 


Statement of operations to June 30, 1956—Project area B 
[Funds advanced under the Housing Act of 1949, project No. UR-DC-1-1] 
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Fiscal year Total re- Cumulative 






































ending June ported to | total through 
30, 1956 June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 
Receipts: | 
emporary loan from the Housing and Home Finance 
II tie ch ~ wo ignbnd ca ncnnennnn- scene sinnsn ann fonseo--n---=2- |$4, 294, 000. 00 | $4, 294, 000. 00 
Preliminary loan notes payable Ist series }__-_--------.--|_____.________| 7, 200, 000. 00 | 7; 200; 000. 06 
Preliminary loan notes payable 2d series ?___....-.-.....-- ye YT ) ean 4, 357, 000. 00 
Preliminary loan notes payable 3d series 3___..-..-.- <aneel 4, 380, 000.00 |........--.--| 4, 380, 000. 00 
INR ait eiccncsencveccecseenescestobnsstadabesve 2, 868, 500.00 | 2, 868, 500. 00 
Total cocsipts........--2-.--.-22-.....-- wtevsantivicesye 8, 737, 000. 00 | 14, 362, 500. 00 23, 099, 500. 00 
Expenditures: | 
Real estate acquisition costs. _-....-......--....----------| 482,802.00 | 5, 202,152.00 | 5, 684, 954. 00 
Contractual services: 
Survey and planning. -...-..........------------.-- boss —156. 28 3, 000. 00 2, 843. 72 
Legal fees and expenses, bond counsel..--------.------ 3, 753. 74 |----oa-seannne 3, 753. 74 
i ccctndusess  aanasdcashosgceinnasestonniese 34, 251. 00 34, 251. 00 
PIII dd sce sc ciaads coke. celle lief cae Le 7, 322. 25 7, 822. 25 
Title information. _--.-.-..-..------------------------- 1, 085. 46 28, 780. 04 29, 865. 50 
Sundry acquisition cost, direct purchase - ------------- 1, 118. 60 6, 893. 35 8, 011. 95 
Sundry acquisition cost, condemnation - - ---- -----.--- 5, 855. 82 4, 720. 44 10, 576. 26 
Disposition appraisals, boundary surveys, and maps-- SO FT hws en 3, 705. 77 
EE netinecienanenys cccnpcresssapcoeseconeces 24, 069. 96 83, 214. 55 107, 284. 51 
Site tepreovements......................-..-.--- danened 1, 417. 40 345. 88 1, 763. 28 
Total contractual services... _------ NE Bere 40, 850. 47 | 168, 527.51 |. - 209,377.98 
To HHFA: | 
Preliminary survey and planning stage ----..-...-...--.---}..-.---------- 164, 097. 14 164, 097. 14 
Interest, preliminary planning stage. -.............-...--.]---- seuss 7, 261. 58 7, 261. 58 
Total preliminary planning stage. _._-- Guekint ogee See renee | 171,388.72 | 171, 358. 72 
Final survey and planning stage... _............-.--------|----------- o 121, 951. 39 121, 951. 39 
Interest, final planning stage..........-.....-..---------.---|... wlth dab | 2,402. 66 | 2, 402. 66 
ae on semiquinmmnasieeaiarenn ene 124, 354. 05 124, 354.05 
Project inspection. -............... baddbuctiddddeccbiVaséecfepetdes Ld 43, 972, 00 43, 972. 
Enterest, temporary loan... .........-----.-.--.----5526..] 0550... sk 115, 764. 28 115, 764. 28 
NT a dbbnveserdetedsishosnnsctien | 455, 449.05 | 455, 449.05 
Interest on preliminary loan notes, Ist series_._...--- ainianidinianilel 828. 00 24, 564. 00 25, 392. 00 
Interest on preliminary loan notes, 2d series._..............--- RTE Tacauconteuua ds 22, 918. 72 
Interest on preliminary loan notes, 3d series... ..........-..-- 37, 901. 60 Las hdd 37, 901. 60 
ek ole Ail bbb ecnsinid ee wapne = theienaeppeenes 66, 895. 08 223, 453. 17 290, 348. 25 
Federal employees insurance contribution. -..............-.-.- 134. 09 331. 69 465. 78 
MAL AI li. 5. dh dsddicicid-Sddiceacccdk-cbvebddcswe. | 2, 441. 27 4, 539. 06 6, 980. 33 
a Eo isa ren umneicnhabemhembee™ 392. 89 | 1, 513.45 1,.906..34 
rk hap habedccecmeusepnee Delta easel 6, 839.10 | 11, 042. 27 17, 881. 37 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Statement of operations to June 30, 1956—Project area B—Continued 
[Funds advanced under the Housing Act of 1949, project No. UR-DC-1-1] 


Fiscal year Total re- Cumulative 
ending June | portedto | total throtigh 
30, 1956 June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 














Cost of relocating tenants from acquired tanta on Sead $3, 547. 40 $7, 399. 76 $10, 947. 16 
WORMIGIED BUG CORIBUNOUE 5 «. . 2.0 cnibil ba dibbleccccentaenncscssses 4, 910. 92 3, 891. 32 8, 802. 24 
Gross development costs... .--..- + Unnee amie aaa uaa 670, 461.54 | 6, 102,863.28) 6, 773,324.82 





Management of acquired pats 


Rental adjustment. Seiestete aids Daa ena —9, 134.68 | —38, 503.11 —47, 637. 79 
PE Ns cc nce nan-sncevidesdenkeosedaxtosasunt 29. 42 519. 98 549. 40 
Sateiintdadaiesawne coed ened irae culeicncsienadanian 37. 45 702. 78 740. 23 

Ww es, ee aaa Se setae itor re ere ecm be Ciacci ts 15. 00 370. 00 385. 00 
pI EE a as oa 98. 81 1,172. 64 1, 271. 45 
Sewerage and water rentals. .____...._.....-..-..--.-.-- = 710. 56 11, 968. 95 12, 679. 51 
DE SE ar da tanemancedwe a ccccaseccconscnseounesa- 30, 996. 75 22, 209. 08 53, 205. 83 

M tenets eeudienetaee onatemamarciae 242. 23 1,007. 34 1, 249. 57 
I nn cen cid oom enanananenasaan 20. 00 10.00 30. 00 
Legal fees incurred in operation of acquired properties.....|..........-..- 27. 25 27. 25 
Net. profit or loss from operation of acquired property -- 23, 015. 54 —515. 09 22, 500. 45 
Incomé-frém sale of publications........................---.-- —151. 00 —52. 00 —203..00 
Premium Ist series preliminary notes MAGEE... --c< a0noscs , tegatana —147.00 —147.00 
Premium 2d series preliminary notes payable--_------- mentees OO Vio oo —66. 00 
Premium 3d series preliminary notes payable. .---..........-- OMT Bsns oustetasiieaee —49. 00 


tits cncentintedscas wiciunantinrain ian amet hbitenwneindcannn 22, 749. 54 —714. 09 22, 035. 45 
Net development costs..............-.-.-..-..--.--.--..] 688,211.08 6, 102, 149.19 6, 795, 360. 27 








Other expenditures: 
Bepagenent ta SEE & fer Cem OCOy WO esc eens faccecewecccce [oncecase ee 4, 294, 000. 00 
Repayment Ist series preliminary loan notes payable --.--_|-.....-....-.-|----..-------.- 7, 200, 000. 00 
Repayment 2d series preliminary loan notes payable... __._|..............|--..-.---.---- 4, 357, 000. 00 


Total other expenditures.._._..........-- wae recrereeens |onnenn--------|+-2----------- 15, 851, 000. 60 











IE ce cece caressa eewncwenencmvae beiisab ibid nba k ed ~ssulf 22, 646, 360. 27 
Less: l st 
Accounts payable- pti dies lida ie aceiea glace 5, 629. 66 
Accrued interest payable, 3d series ‘preliminary RENOIR asset Reese aces 37, 901. 60 
i sccciccisiihindadhnaiins ditienaacicemmingibegeceiipececttie | cunencsdvaese emcee 43, 531. 26 
Less: Accounts receivable....._...........---.------ etresee~t aaah Beet 11, 839. 53 
SEI inn aniaicndncscccienemonedomdaes ance ibaamen | eet ca sneered oomiae emai iiement 31, 691. 73 
Ris ce cn cgiauncasdeasusencomens |--neo~---nenewfovoracevesases =| 22, 614, 668. 54 

Cash balance: Pen Ae See pare. goa 
(a) Avaliable for prolect expemiiiates.... « . ..<.ocn in ono kcc hen cates evgenelas teens te~aonn 484, 723. 46 
ere SNL Sl Eels | Re 108. 00 
CO ee ee ee J--n-------7-08 | 484, 831. 46 


1 1st series notes wane Jan. 4, 1955, paid July 8, 1955. 
2 2d series notes issued July 5, 1955, paid Jan. 6, 1956. 
2 3d series notes issued Jan. 3, 1956, maturing July 13, 1956. 
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Balance sheet as of June 80, 1956—Project area B 
[Funds advanced under the Housing Act of 1949, project No. UR—DC—1-1] 


ASSETS 


Current assets, cash: 
Available for project expenditures__ $484, 723. 46 
Federal capital grant, balance on 


re eh ee 108. 00 
I rr a caicecncininsenantoeniniesenenies $484, 831. 46 
Accounts receivable: 
Projectne. DO Beli. $5, 884. 65 


Project No. DC R-2 


cae pabasecubitiddeee iteceas 11, 839.53 


Total accounts receivable ’* 


IT: alsin dalsalpaigenamniinnapacielaae $496, 670. 99 
peeneianee ° WteG.ohn nanan son EO DOE OS eee 6, 795, 360. 27 


OC En nh 0 i a ih on carer erecicenneripionseeneasss bbb Ui 2 7, 292, 031. 26 


Current liabilities: 


II I I cerca secs oo ences en ene neem $5, 629. 66 
Accrued interest payable, 3d series preliminary 
IS oo ne Ea ne 37, 901. 60 


Preliminary loan notes payable, 3d series, matur- 





re a a wired eooimenicine 4, 380, 000. 00 
Total current eae. 423, 531. 26 
CAPITAL 
wegeral-capital grant earned, Cadh..._... 2, 868, 500. 00 
ee eee eo a eee 7, 292, 031. 26 


Statement of expenditures 


{Board of Directors, Redevelopment Land Agency] 


Expenditures, fiscal year 1956: 


Paeid-toreugn-Marcn- 61,-2000_.............-..........-----.- $2, 620. 00 
Accrued through June 30, 1956__......-.._..--__2.--________ 1, 340. 00 
Total, fiscal year 1956__......- iui: elick tiles Abe 8 ah fay 3, 960. 00 


1 Represents amounts due from other projects for their prorata share of salaries which 
was paid out of this project. 
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Statement of operations to June 30, 1956—Project area C 


[Funds advanced under the Housing Act of 1954, project No. D. C. R-1} 


























Fiscal year | Total report-| Cumulative 
ending June | ed toJune | totalthrough 
30, 1956 30, 1955 June’30, 1956 
Receipts: 
Final advance from the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator-__-.-._.- ee ee ee __ $442, 906.00 $70, 390. 00 $513, 296. 00 
Expenditures: : ES 
a NE ea al Pia Re ae 1 65, 290. 22 26, 367.75 91, 657. 97 
a - 7 wa} 629. 45 494. 87 1, 124. 32 
Federal ‘employees insurance contributions._..._____--__- 1 251. 98 39. 06 291. 04 
Publications. ..........---- ak as inode het 540.01 245. 00 785. 01 
Sundry overhead. 7 = caine 8, 113. 13 3, 507. 52 11, 620. 65 
Interest on final advance (A HFA) .. 7, 207. 26 786. 19 7,993. 45 
Survey and planning _-___- fe oa : . 8, 574. 50 24, 695. 70 33, 270. 20 
Appraisals for acquisition - nada -| 129, 305. 00 14, 265.17 143, 570.17 
Audit and inspection fees (HHF A). : mba 2, 346. 00 1, 490. 00 3, 836. 00 
Furniture and equipment. __-_-_- aaa 398. 27 0 398. 27 
Development costs.................--- nnnccctcceacca|.. See 71, 891. 26 547.08 
Less: a > gay as, ee ane 
Accounts payable...._..._.__- simian ndnib ipsa ensisibemieiacinie a a ie ee | 6, 082. 74 
Accrued interest payable ____--_- tae sa eee ee es sone see ee 7, 993. 45 
SIU ici tl lltienihdencieeniineinitiniiitbonineinianiin it WENA | 14, 076. 19 
NING 45 nccdtesseccucoates pete ae | a gS eee | 280, 470. 89 
a 
Cash balance-.._....-.-.- bp std dukan teadnthte ben Desdasiane aheiint 5 dae dae 7 p~Einweneedaciics 232, 825. 11 


1 Includes $5,884. 65 of payroll expense paid out of project No. UR-DC-1-1, which is properly chargeable 
to project DC R-1 and carried as accounts payable on reports for this project. 


Balance sheet as of June 30, 1956—Project Area 0 
{Funds advanced under the Housing Act of 1954, project No. DC R-1] 


ASSETS 
RO rd ne er en cats tccceese ce, $232, 825. 11 
Development costs : 
PIR I oo so mae oo nn etn ne me me eal $282, 382. 80 
EG Se ss eseninicsrneviscn sapashdspeainltaenetabtinkaiaaseas +12, 164. 28 
CA CEVOTORIIODS COGTB oo nniceciewacivnwscewnnesneaeeloat 294, 547.08 
TER. CEO een cents sas dnd sesh pinhead dnd DUEL it ties 527, 372.19 
LIABILITIES 
BUTI <I i a 6, 082. 74 
Accrued interest payable to HHFA-OA final advance______________ 7, 993. 45 
Advances payable to HHFA-OA final advance___.__._____________ 513, 296. 00 
RR TDA OC a ccise rt iibioty db ~ ee ated no-one aden essigeds 527, 372.19 


1 Represents balance remaining of advance to the National Capital Planning Commission: 
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Statement of operations to June 30, 1956—Northwest Project 
{Funds advanced under the Housing Act of 1954, project No. DC R-2] 


Fiscal year ending 


Receipts : June 30, 1956 2 
Preliminary advance from the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
a i i ea Ng a isis aia acshaniasin $98, 676. 00 
Expenditures : 
ESSERE LE ONE PATTERNS OT * $58, 041, 34 
I RE a a eeetpemenneneniemnensiapainne 1, 190. 48 
Federal employees insurance contributions________ * 187. 55 
sacha eniediahdietenineaies 116. 00 
ald baddeeondtaiines 3, 365. 08 
Interest on preliminary advance (HHFA)---~---~- 1, 300. 42 
Audit and inspection fees (HHFA)-_---_----___-_- 3, 748. 00 
Furniture and. equinment..................-.-.--. 1, 944, 87 
I a a eno maelaalan 69, 893. 74 
Accounts ed ctureceicnilaeal 6, 042. 07 
ees terest pavers... 1, 300. 42 
Riad aia i hace cnt desig helsing aieseaaiabaaliat 7, 342. 49 
Sa ia LL UE sccerelinciibeeiheniteisisaiiaiticennmans 62, 551. 25 
I cS 8 oe nena mine 36, 124. 75 


1 Project commenced operation upon receipt of check dated November 2, 1955. 
2 Includes $5,954.88 of roll expense paid out of project No. UR—DC 1-1, which is 
properly chargeable to project DC R-2 and carried as accounts payable for this project. 


Balance sheet as of June 30, 1956—Northwest project 
[Funds advanced under the Housing Act of 1954, project No. D. C. R—2] 


ASSETS 

Ne rete n tie acess seenins eps es ebapnasivan ano $36, 124. 75 
oo aa awe co ds eae adapencisin mtmpnseooimons unin aaaonapamenine 69, 893. 74 
Cee na es aencn cere aaenge 106, 018. 49 
—SE——E————— 

LIABILITIES 
COE RPO eek vente sce See teccsisnneeG JO 6, 042, 07 
Accrued interest payable to HHFA-OA, preliminary advance_______~ 1, 300. 42 
Advanced payable to HHFA-OA, preliminary advance____-.._--___- 98, 676. 00 
I es A ed ce ceeitaeienmnhiitn 106, 018. 49 

INFORMATION 


The ultimate success of an urban renewal program depends to a large extent 
upon sincere public support and understanding. For this reason the door of 
the Agency is always open to the citizens of Washington, and the Agency wel- 
comes the opportunity to confer with anyone concerning its activities, its plans 
and its progress. The Agency is extremely grateful to those people and organiza- 
tions who have spread the “redevelopment story” and have helped create the 
public support that is so necessary. The press has been particularly conscious 
of its responsibility to the public. Through the thorough coverage of Miss Martha 
Strayer of the Daily News, Mr. Robert Albrook of the Post-Times Herald, and Mr. 
George Beveridge of the Evening Star all phases of the Agency’s program have 
been exceptionally well reported. 

During the past year, members of the Agency met with officials from Brazil, 
Germany, Formosa, Holland, Korea, and many American communities, and ap- 
peared several times on radio and television. However, the majority of the con- 
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tacts with the public were made in appearances before a number of groups in the 

Washington area. A partial list of these organizations follows: 

American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 

American Institute of Architects 

American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 

American University 

Barney Neighborhood House 

Brightwood Lions Club 

Burleith Citizens Association 

Catholic University 

Civitan Club 

Committee of 100 on the Federal City of the American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation 

District of Columbia League of Women Voters 

East Central Civic Association 

Federal City Counsel 

Federation of Citizens Associations 

Federation of Civic Associations 

Fifth Baptist Church 

Foggy Bottom Citizens Association 

Friendship Baptist Church 

George Washington University 

Georgetown University 

Home Builders Association of Metropolitan Washington 

Howard University 

Joint Committee on the Nation’s Capital of the American Planning and Civic 
Association 

Junior Chamber of Commerce 

Junior League of Washington 

Kenwood Real Estate Board 

Municipal Luncheon Club 

National Association of Home Builders 

National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials 

National Housing Conference 

National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 

Northern Seventh Street Business Men’s Association 

Rotary Club of Arlington 

Sidwell Friends Work Camp 

Society of Right of Way Engineers 

Southwest Citizens Association 

Southwest Health Center 

Southwest Neighborhood Council 

United States Chamber of Commerce 

University of Chattanooga 

Washington Board of Trade 

Washington Building Congress 

Washington Clearing House on Slum Clearance, Urban Redevelopment and 
Housing 

Washington Federation of Churches 

Washington Housing Association 

Washington Public Library 

Washington Real Estate Board 


PROPOSAL FOR A DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM IN URBAN RENEWAL 


(A project of the District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency in cooperation 
with United Community Services of Washington) 


One-fourth of the population of the District of Columbia now live in areas of 
the city which have been identified as requiring physical renewal. If the 
District’s program of urban renewal is to be achieved and have lasting results, 
there must be serious attention to the problems of the people in the renewal 
areas along with the work of rebuilding the structures. The relationships 
between these people and their new neighbors and landlords require special 
attention. 

The first section of the city in which urban renewal projects are under way is 
Southwest Washington. From this area about 4,000 families need to be relocated 
into other parts of the District. This proposed project will seek to demonstrate: 
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(1) The kinds of educational activities needed. to help families which must be 
relocated : 

(a) Make wise housing choices, and 
(6) Fit into their new communities. 

(2) The kinds of assistance which appropriate local agencies must provide in 
order to make the relocation from a slum area to other parts of the city effective, 
reducing the likelihood that the people carry with them complex problems which 
will start new slums. 

The program described in this proposal will be demonstrated within the bound- 
aries of Southwest urban renewal project area C in Washington, D. C., and for 
the people moving from this area. Area C comprises some 450 acres and accom- 
modates approximately 4,000 families. Funds for the renewal of the area have 
been made available by the United States Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to the District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency. 


I, BACKGROUND OF THE PROPOSAL 


The Redevelopment Land Agency completed the relocation of more than 1,300 
families from its first project area (Southwest redevelopment project area B) 
in November of 1955. Little difficulty was encountered in finding homes for 
those to be relocated or in arranging the moving. Before the initiation of the 
relocation in 1954 the Land Agency called together representatives of many of 
the social and health agencies in the city to discuss ways and means of handling 
social and health problems expected to come to the fore during the relocation 
process. As a result of this meeting each agency agreed to give its fullest 
cooperation to the problems that were brought to its attention. It was also 
agreed that the representatives would sit as an advisory committee during the 
relocation program. 

The results of these arrangements were partially effective. The advisory 
committee was particularly helpful in its recommendations for the handling of 
various types of problems. Without exception the agencies rendered valuable 
service to individual displaced families. 

The experience in area B has shown that a new approach to the problem of 
persuading families to accept decent housing in good neighborhoods and to meet 
the higher standards of living is essential. Though the agencies which were 
asked to provide services to families were cooperative, three factors prevented 
effective aid. The organization needed to help the agencies work. together. on a 
common problem was lacking. The kind of organization needed to prepare the 
families for selecting a new home was not adequate. Agencies were. under 
pressure of inadequate staff to render the services needed. Many families 
requiring continuing counseling services moved from the area without guidance 
in the solution of their problems. 

The Land Agency has not made a complete followup study of families moved 
to decent dwellings from prospect area B but reports of families who have left 
good housing only to return to slums have been sufficient in number to justify 
the provision of a program to lend stability to the occupancy of displaced families 
in good dwellings and neighborhoods. 

Some families addicted to slum living and its habits of behavior refused to 
move to decent dwellings offered by the relocation staff. During the next 15 to 
20 years nearly 20,000 families will be required to move to make way for various 
planned projects under the city’s urban renewal program. Unless there are 
developed sound methods of persuading families to accept and remain in standard 
accommodations, the purposes of the total program may well be dissipated. 

The project area B experience pointed up clearly (1) the need for a compre- 
hensive community supported program to develop in families to be displaced a 
desire to move to decent housing and the standards of living and behavior nec- 
essary to become community members of good standing; (2) the need for a 
coordinated, enlightened approach to the challenge afforded by mass population 
displacement to social and health agencies in the city. 

Especially significant in the experience were the problems involyed in the 
placement of families in public housing. Unfortunately many slum families have 
preconceived and ill-founded notions of public housing requirements. Many fam- 
ilies never having practiced self-discipline in any facet of their living are reluc- 
tant to relinquish their “freedom” for the sake of the decent physical accommo- 
dations afforded by public housing. The job of getting families to accept public 
housing requires the full support of every appropriate source of group education 
and training in the community. Even this preparation will not be sufficient. 
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There must be adequate followup training and services by appropriate agencies 
to assure the proper adjustment of families in their new roles as public housing 
tenants. 

Cities throughout the country which have active urban renewal programs are 
plagned with these same problems. Committees of professional housing and 
urban renewal officials have met frequently with representatives of social and 
health services in attempts to find effective solutions. As yet no positive sugges- 
tions have been made. The program herein proposed should be of considerable 
aid to other cities in meeting these problems. 


Il. THE PROPOSED PROGRAM 


This demonstration will embody two major spheres of activity: (A) An educa- 
tional and training program to help families to want good housing and to teach 
them how to live in it; and to prepare their new neighbors to accept them, 
(B). A-eoordinated and comprehensive social-service program to assist families 


with sevére personal problems before and after they have moved from the project 
area. 


A. Community education program 


This part of the demonstration will apply to all of the people in area C. 

Established institutions in the project area including settlement houses, 
churches, etc., as well as citywide agencies such as the Public Schools, the Recre- 
ation Department, ete., have been asked to combine their efforts under the 
coordination of the Southwest Center to provide training and education for 
families to be displaced. Neighborhood and block organizations will be devel- 
oped to assist in bringing to light the individual problems of its members as well 
as the more general problems for which communitywide programs will be neces- 
sary. The block organizations will use the settlement houses located in the area 
as headquarters. 

Representatives of both public and private housing interests will be asked to 
present! periodic explanations of the housing they have to offer and the conditions 
under which it may be obtained. 

The Adult Education Division of the Public Schools has been asked to offer 
adult training in home management, child care, etec., to assist families long used 
to slum habits in adjusting to the more rigid demands of better housing and 
neighborhoods. 

While the purpose of this demonstration is to find ways to prepare families to 
meet the standards of new and better communities to which they are expected 
to move, many personal problems will not be solved before families move. Fur- 
ther, experience has shown that not only do displaced families need assistance 
but many times the leaders of the communities to which they move require 
advice and counsel to assure that the new community does all in its power to see 
that displaced families are received and accepted as responsible members of the 
neighborhood. 

This phase of the demonstration will be continued at a new 600 unit. public 
housing project now under construction which will be available for occupancy in 
the fall of 1957. Community organizations in the new neighborhood will be 
asked to make special effort to integrate the newcomers into their groups. 
Directors of community facilities such as schools, churches, recreation organiza- 
tions, and stores will be asked to make special and coordinated efforts to make 
the adjustment to new conditions as pleasant and as stable for new families as 
possible. The new families will be apprised.of the location and nature of the 
shopping, religious, educational, recreational and cultural facilities in the new 
community. Special efforts will be made to get old residents of the area to assist 
in the amicable settlement of the newcomers. 


B. Social service coordination 


The second part of the program will be the phase devoted to the procurement 
and coordination of social services. The project director and the citizens ad- 
visory committee should have considerable leeway with this part of the program 
so that the best possible solutions to some of the more perplexing problems in 
social-service programing may be achieved. 

This part of the demonstration will apply to only a sample of the families in 
area ©, covering a carefully selected geographic portion of the area. For 
these families information will be secured on personal and social problems, 
and agency services now being rendered. The demonstration will seek to show 
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how agencies, working together, and with special aid from the demonstration 
staff on particularly difficult cases, can help families become more independent 
and self-sufficient and move into a new neighborhood as more productive and 
useful citizens. The active services of all appropriate public and voluntary 
agencies will be enlisted. 


Ill, METHODS AND TECHNIQUES OF OPERATION 


A, Summary statement 


The education program will be carried out for all of area C. 

A portion of the area will be selected for the social-service demonstration. 
Another sample portion will serve as a control area where data will be collected 
but no special social services provided. 

A citizen organization will be developed to provide for active participation by 
the people to be relocated in setting policies for the project operation. 

With this citizen organization functioning as an advisory body, an operating 
agency will be established to execute the program. It will be headed by a trained 
community organization worker. It will function as the “Southwest Center.” 

The center will operate with the aid of the three settlement houses located in 
the area, and with the cooperation of all existing agencies in the city. 

The relocation activities will be conducted by the staff of the Relocation 
— of RLA in close coordination with the other activities of the Southwest 

nter. 

The center will undertake the following activities : 

1. Conduct an education program for the residents, including such subjects as 
the city’s renewal program, criteria for selection of a new home, problems grow- 
ing out of moving, adjusting to a new neighborhood, family budgeting, house- 
keeping, food preparation, child care, ete. 

2. Seek to discover early the personal, heath, and family problems affecting 
the residents of the area. 

3. Make referrals to existing community agencies for services for families and 
individuals when specialized or continuing treatment is indicated. 

4, Coordinate the variety of agency services which may be needed by a single 
individual or family from a number of different agencies. 

5. Provide the services of a trained counselor on the staff of the center to assist 
families and individuals in dealing with many of their simpler personal and 
social problems or problems which existing agencies are unable to meet. 

6. Help community agencies create and experiment with new efforts to deal 
with some personal and social problems which now baffle existing agencies and 
treatment efforts. 

7. Followup the relocated persons after they have moved into their new neigh- 
borhoods, both to continue service and treatment and to assist in and evaluate 
their adjustment into their new situation, with special emphasis on a group of 
families moving into a public housing project. 

It is estimated that a period of approximately 5 years will be required to com- 
plete the relocation of all persons from area ©. Although the project should 
operate during the entire process of relocation, an initial period of 3 years is 
proposed for the demonstration program. 


B. Demonstration aspects 


Included in the plan for this project are a number of concepts or hypotheses 
which are to be tested or demonstrated. 

1. Citizen responsibility.—A basic assumption in this demonstration is the need 
for the people affected by a major relocation effort to be given a significant share 
of the responsibility for setting policies and guiding activities as the operation 
proceeds. It is therefore proposed to emphasize the community organization 
aspects of this demonstration. The following activities will be undertaken to 
accomplish this. 

(1) Organize a citizen committee, drawn largely from residents of area C, to 
recommend policies and procedures governing the relocation work, the social 
service program and other phases of the project. 

(2) Develop block or other neighborhood committees as needed to involve the 
area © residents actively in planning and executing the relocation, education 
and social service program. 

(3) Utilize the two settlement houses located in the area with their boards of 
directors, for carrying out many phases of the project. 
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(4) Assign a trained and skilled community organization worker as project 
director. 

2. Local services.—lf the people of a neighborhood are to make effective use of 
services designed to assist them with their personal problems, they must find 
these services near their homes. One of the objectives of both the physical 
renewal and the social rehabilitation program is to build a feeling of belonging. 
Agencies which will assist the people of the neighborhood to achieve the physical 
and social renewal must therefore be locally available to the people and belong 
to them. This will be achieved by the participation of the agencies through the 
Southwest Center. 

Special attention will be given to a group of families moving out of area C 
into a new public housing project. The effects of providing services to these fami- 
lies close to their new homes will be tested. . 

3. Group education.—The concept that effective motivation through neighbor- 
hood groups can lead people to desire to live in a better house and neighborhood, 
to do a better job of housekeeping, budgeting and child care and to learn to- 
gether how to accomplish this is to be tested. The fact that all of these people 
are to move because of the relocation requirements of a community urban renewal 
program should provide a unifying and compelling force in undertaking such an 
educational program. Every effort will be made to involve the neighborhood 
churches in the community program. 

4. Early discovery of problems.—One of the serious handicaps to effective social 
services to families is the fact that problems situations become aggravated or 
chronic before any help is sought. In this demonstration, efforts would be made 
to uncover problems in their early stages. This effort will be greatly facilitated 
by being associated with the relocation service, since the families will be looking 
to the relocation agency for help with their moving. 

5. Integrated services.—A frequent problem faced by many families needing 
help is the fact that service may be required from a number of different agencies. 
Referrals suggested from one agency to another do not always produce results. 
Many persons are “lost between the cracks.” Through the counselors of the 
Southwest Center who will continue to serve a family as long as help is needed, 
the services of all agencies working with a particular family will be tied together. 
Case conferences among agencies serving a single family will be held. Close 
operating teamwork among all agencies serving the area will be emphasized, and 
an advisory body consisting of agency representatives will further this objective. 

6. New services.—Every agency serving the people in the project will be en- 
couraged to provide the best service they know how to render. 

As the combined experience of the agencies reveals shortcomings in present 
knowledge or present techniques for treating problems, efforts will be made to try 
new approaches. 

This project may interest other agencies or foundations to experiment in deal- 
ing with specific kinds of problems that arise by investing special efforts in those 
directions. 

7. Measurement of results —Records and statistics will be maintained and 
analyzed in order to evaluate the effects of the demonstration project. Indexes 
of personal and family adjustment will be taken before the services of the center 
begin, and similar indices taken at the conclusion of the project will be com- 
pared. Included will be measurements of adult and juvenile arrests, tuberculosis 
eases, mental illness, public assistance cases, illegitimacy, ete. The results in the 
demonstration area will be compared with those in the control segment of area 
C where the special program is not in operation, 


IV. ORGANIZATION AND BUDGET 


A, Administrative responsibility 

The District of Columbia Revelopment Land Agency will administer the proj- 
ect. Demonstration funds requested by RLA from the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency will be made available to United Community Services under an 
appropriate contract. UCS and its member agencies will also provide funds and 
services. United Community Services is the health and welfare planning coun- 
cil for the District of Columbia and serves as the community chest. It is a 
citizen-managed voluntary organization employing a professional staff of 12 
trained community organization workers. 

Responsibility for development and execution of the project ultimately rests 
with the Board of Directors of RLA and the board of trustees of UCS. 
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B. Administrative organization 

The project will be carried out through the Southwest Center. 

A citizen advisory committee for the Southwest Center will be appointed by 
UCS. The committee composed largely of residents of area C, will consider poli- 
cies for the project and guide its operation. 

The project director will be appointed jointly by the Executive Directors of 
KLA and UCS. The staff for the project will be appointed by the project di- 
rector with the approval of the Executive Directors of RLA and UCS. 


C. Agency advisory committee 

An advisory committee composed of representatives of the operating agencies 
working in the area will be appointed by the director of the project. 
D. Agency services 

The Southwest Center will contract with appropriate agencies for the provision 
of their specialized services on the basis of reasonable reimbursement for per- 
sons considered by the center to require such services beyond those which the 
agencies should normally be expected to render. 
E. Personnel 


1, New positions—The following new personnel will be employed specifically 
for the project. Qualifications and salary ranges are based on the classification 
and salary plan used by UCS. 


Range of 

Positions annual rate per employee 
I cnc ti mnie ibincnbglfuiebshent dutch ebttion $9, 000 to $10, 000 
i rem SEC i $8, 000 to $9, 000 
2 community organization workers_______._.__._.________ $6,500 to $7, 500 
as eteteeeeeereelin a sical $4,500 to $6, 000 
Se i ictal ects tmenlteligir natn ules asut $5,500 to $6, 500 
I i earl $3, 750 to $4, 350 
SA ii i clidenlsicthnapiticstiaenesi iii tole eesaioninclfionads $3,500 to $4, 100 


2. Contributed personnel.—The three settlement houses would contribute the 
full time equivalent of a community organization worker to the project. The 
Southwest neighborhood project would contribute two full-time social workers. 

The District of Columbia Department of Public Welfare would contribute the 
full time equivalent of two social workers. 

The District of Columbia Department of Public Health would contribute the 
full time equivalent of a public health nurse. 

UCS would contibute supervisory and consultative services. 


P. Budget 
Following is the proposed annual budget for the project: 

Grae ae mew emitiene 2s ee $66, 500 
I ia fl siete dnpnigtneohionemanipn ancnaan aliad 40, 000 
Contracts for agency services purchased__________________-________-__ 35, 000 
Retirement and’ socigl security... 2 2 ee lk 4, 000 
Beet ee a SAS Se a SE bi 2, 400 
ene a Si) a ieee se a Se) a 350 
ep ae re eu See Ie I cL SU LU  e e 300 
Dpmemewetierw Ginteriaigii all tl 500 
Ge i a ee iy See el Se 500 
ORION i ed LO OO to i os Sih 500 
I cal reales gens meas wncinesigebionian 200 
I ak on St OE eg i emma ein nan 150 
I ia atic nasi les ceee edi ciadinaaime i a a 3, 100 





1538, 500 


In addition, a nonrecurring item for preparation and publication of the project 
report will be required in the amount of $10,000 for personnel and $4,000 for 
publication. 


G. Financing 

1. Contributed services.—Following is an estimate of services to be contributed 
to the project : 

(a) The three settlement houses: Each of the settlements would give leader- 
ship in its geographic area. Together they would be expected to assign to the 
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program the equivalent of the full-time services of a community organization 
worker. This would mean an annual contribution of $6,500. 

(b) The Southwest neighborhood project : This project has two social workers 
dealing with a limited numebr of problem families in the area. The entire proj- 
ect would become an integral part of the urban renewal demonstration program. 
The annual contribution would be $10,500. 

(c) The District of Columbia Department of Public Welfare: This agency has 
responsibility through its varied services for many families in area C. The full- 
time equivalent of two social workers would be assigned to work in the project. 
This would mean an annual contribution of $10,000. 

(d@) The District of Columbia Department of Public Health: The full-time 
equivalent of a public-health nurse would be assigned to the project to coordinate 
the varied services of the District of Columbia Department of Public Health, 
particularly those rendered through the Southwest Health Center. The annual 
contribution would be $5,000. 

(e) United Community Services: The executive director of UCS will provide 
general supervision of the project, and appoint and supervise the project director. 
Members of the UCS professional staff will furnish consultation as the project 
work develops. The annual contribution would be $8,000. 

2. Contributed funds.——UCS has received a commitment of a grant from the 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation to assist in the work of this project. 
An annual grant from the foundation in the amount of $15,167 has been provided 
to help make up the required one-third local portion for each of 3 years. 

3. Demonstration grant.—The annual amount requested in the demonstration 
grant from the HHFA is $103,000. 

4. Total financing.—Following is a summary of the total project finances: 


Annual expenditures : 


NO NIN ches caine do ck wh ce ease ani ae ee pita cade ne pe $66, 500 
Omura: BRE VIOE nn a an igi ee 40, 000 
COOMERRELOR OUET) DATION 6 35, 000 
SING Ue shirred ttn erence a aietnawinaemeenne 12, 000 

Fe OE hin here ncintenn at aetictnenib enti neiidecaetriga time casiadanl 153, 500 
Nonrecurring expenditures’: Preparation and publication of report.._..t£‘o. 14, 000 
Total expenditures for project duration______.________-_____-________ 474, 500 


Annual income: 
COORIS LGR. SON VII... oon eek erie Lose lee 40, 000 


TiOGRT  LORIREION BOM iie cos celica belied pe 15, 167 

EO OGLE Da i bE SEE an et hid, ackietinhs deena aebcien techie cehtebdiiih Aran EM ionig! Siete ee ee Meal 55, 167 
l’inancial summary : 

Total: project: expenditure. 2) i ee ls eee 474, 500 

Oe: TOUR! : SRRAORR a ook i es ei i eed ee 165, 500 

Total HHA grant TOGUCStCG ini ier derd tel eae eee 309, 000 

Tiethirds of total expen@itpreia.<2o ic. sa in he 816, 332 


Vv. REPORT 


At the conclusion of the demonstration an evaluation report would be prepared 
which will give substantial guidance to other communities. 

This report will be comprehensive and definitive. It shall include the following: 

1. Description of original project and changes. 

2. Description of relationship of project with public and private agencies and 
adjoining communities. 

3. Objective evaluation of techniques and procedures used in project. 

Statistical summary describing number and type of problems handled. 
Comparisons with the control portion of area C. 

. Description of follow-through program and results. 

. Recommendations for improvement in procedures and techniques. 

. Final fiscal summary and report. 

The final report shall be made available to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency within 6 months after the completion of the demonstration. No report 
will be made to anyone until HHFA has received and approved the official project 
report. 
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[Letter of transmittal] 


NATIONAL CAPITAL Hovsine AUTHORITY, 
Washington 25, D. 0., ——————_—, 1957. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 
Sir: The National Capital Housing Authority, in accordance with require- 
ments of Public Law No. 307, 73d Congress, respectfully submits herewith its 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 


Very respectfully, 
Rosert E. McLAuGHiin, 


Chairman, National Capital Housing Authority. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 


President, Board of Commissioners, D. C.: Robert E. McLaughlin, Chairman 

President, Board of Education, District of Columbia: C. Melvin Sharpe, Vice 
Chairman 

Director, National Capital Planning Commission: John Nolen, Jr. 

Chairman, District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency: John A. Remon 

Chairman, District of Columbia Parole Board: Col. Campbell C. Johnson 

Director, District of Columbia Department of Public Welfare: Gerard M. Shea 

Executive Director and Secretary: James Ring 





HiIegHLIGHtTs oF NCHA Work IN FiscAt YEAR 1956 


Completed construction of East Capitol dwellings (577 dwelling units). 

Completed final plans and specifications for construction of Arthur Capper 
dwellings (612 dwelling units); cleared inlying Southeast slum site for con- 
struction of this project. 

Completed relocation of site residents from inlying Southwest slum area—site 
for construction of 456-dwelling project; demolition of old buildings underway. 

Secured approval, by Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia and 
National Capital Planning Commission, of sites for construction of 1,571 addi- 
tional dwelling units; completed acquisition of 6 sites for this construction; be- 
gan relocation of site residents. 

Secured approval, by Board of Commissioners and Public Housing Admin- 
istration, of additional program of 1,500 dwelling units under provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1955. 

Reported to the District of Columbia Urban Renewal Council on public hous- 
ing needed to meet city’s relocation requirements through 1960; Council recom- 
mended to Board of Commissioners that a minimum of 2,500 additional public- 
housing units be authorized. 

Completed activation of Authority policy of open occupancy for all public- 
housing properties. 

With cooperation of Public Housing Administration, completed conversion 
of Highland dwellings from war housing to low-rent use—marking termination 
of war-housing operations of the Authority. 


OPERATING OBJECTIVES FOR Fiscat YEAR 1957 


Begin construction of 1,068 dwelling units on 2 sites cleared of slums. 

Award construction contracts for 464 additional dwelling units on 2 other 
sites. 

Complete final plans and specifications, relocation of site residents, and site 
clearance for 6 projects (1,107 dwelling units). 

Select sites and secure official approvals of sites for 1,500 additional dwelling 
units. 

Secure assistance of public and private agencies in developing an intensified 
program of social services to assist displaced families and elderly persons in 
relation to their housing needs. 


444 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1956 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


This report is a factual account of work performed during the fiscal year 
1956 by the Authority as the public housing agency for the District of Columbia. 
In this capacity, the Authority continues to advance toward its objective of 
“A city rid of all its slums—aA city with good dwellings for all its people.” 

The period of this report was characterized by the Authority’s strong em- 
phasis upon cooperation with the city’s workable program of urban renewal. 
The Authority’s principal part in this program is the development and manage- 
ment of housing for District residents displaced from their present housing 
by public action related to urban renewal, when the displacees’ incomes are 
below the economic levels served by standard privately owned housing. 

To perform its part, the Authority requires assistance from the Federal 
Government in connection with the financing, development, and general admin- 
istration of low-rent housing—assistance which is given by the Public Housing 
Administration, a component of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
Authority also must work in close cooperation with local public agencies. Ap- 
proval of major additions to the public housing supply must be secured from 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia (the city’s governing 
body), and proposed project sites must receive the approval of the Board of 
Commissioners and the National Capital Planning Commission. These ap- 
provals are not lightly given; the Commissioners and the Planning Commission 
alike look to staff offices, to advisory groups, and to coordinating bodies for 
information and recommendations regarding the Authority’s propsals. 

Thrughout this report, numerous references are made to the relations of 
the Authority with the public agencies mentioned above, and with other public 
and private bodies concerned with effective elimination of slums and the pro- 
visions of an adequate supply of standard housing for the low-income part 
of the population. These references are properly a part of this report, for the 
Authority could not give a true account of its work without an indication of 
such contacts. 

Just as the Authority could not carry out its purposes without the under- 
standing and assistance of the agencies mentioned, it would be equally impos- 
sible for the District of Columbia to effectuate its plans for urban renewal 
without the assistance of the Authority in rehousing those who must be dis- 
placed from old buildings which stand in the way of civic improvement; for, as 
the report discloses, public housing is essential in caring for low-income dis- 
placees who constitute a large percentage of the population now living in slums 
and blighted areas marked for demolition or substantial rehabilitation. 


JAMES RING, Executive Director. 


TI. UrnsAN RENEWAL Moves AHEAD 


The Authority’s 1955 annual report summarized the contributions it had made 
to assist the local government to establish a workable program of urban renewal. 
During the period of the present report, the Authority continued its rehousing 
of low-income displacees and actively participated in the pooling of local agen- 
cies’ information and experience, in the interest of coordinated progress. 

Effective participation by the Authority was made possible when the Board 
of Commissioners acted favorably upon key recommendations in the Rouse- 
Keith report on a workable program (see NCHA 1955 report). The Commis- 
sioners established (1) an Office of Urban Renewal, with an Assistant Engineer 
Commissioner (Lt. Col. Robert E. Mathe) as Urban Renewal Coordinator and 
as head of the new office; (2) an Urban Renewal Operations Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of various operating agencies (including the Authority) 
engaged in urban renewal activities; and (3) an Urban Renewal Council, to ad- 
vise the Commissioners on the public’s view of specific proposals, with members: 
selected from various private fields in the community life of Washington: real 
estate, finance, construction, social work, and civic activities. The Authority 
maintained close liaison with the Office of Urban Renewal and reported on its 
proposals and its needs to the Operations Committee and to the Urban Renewal 
Council, 
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STUDY OF PUBLIC HOUSING NEEDS 


At the request of the District Commissioners, the council studied the need 
for additional public housing in the District of Columbia. This study resulted 
from a proposal made to the Commissioners by the Authority for amending a 
cooperation agreement between the local government and the Authority. 

Amendment was necessary to increase the number of public housing dwelling 
units specified in the agreement, and thereby to permit the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to authorize local development of additional dwellings under the pro- 
visions of the Housing Act of 1955. 

Question having been raised as to additional public housing needed for hous- 
ing displaced families between 1958 and 1961, the Commissioners asked the 
Urban Renewal Council to study the matter and to report back with a recom- 
mendation. 

The following findings resulted from the council’s study: 

1. Of approximately 17,300 families to be displaced from housing in the 
District between 1958 and 1961, a total of 8,200 (47.5 percent) will be eligible 
for admission to public housing ; 

2. Approximately 5,700 of these families can be relocated in public hous- 
ing already in operation or scheduled for completion within the period ; 

3. A minimum of 2,500 public housing units—in addition to all existing 
or planned—wil!l be needed to meet the relocation needs during the period. 

The council accordingly recommended unanimously that provision be made for 
the needed additional housing, over and above the 5,296 units in existence and 
the 2,639 units under development. The Commissioners accepted the recommen- 
dation, and, on April 5, 1956, amended the cooperation agreement accordingly. 
The agreement was also amended to incorporate various provisions required by 
recent housing legislation. 

When this action was taken there was before the Public Housing Administra- 
tion a request from the Authority for authorization to plan and build 1,500 
additional dwelling units under the provisions of the Housing Act of 1955. The 
Authority therefore immediately advised PHA of the Commissioners’ action, 
urged prompt action on the pending request, and stressed the significance of the 
unanimous recommendation by the Urban Renewal Council, pointing out that its 
members represent a true cross-section of District citizen interests, including 
private real estate. 

A program reservation for the required 1,500 units was issued soon thereafter 
by Commissioner Charles H. Slusser, of the Public Housing Administration. 
This action was shortly followed by the execution of an annual contributions 
contract between PHA and the Authority. 

This contract contained (1) the unusual condition that funds for initial plan- 
ning would not be advanced to the Authority until approvable sites for the 1,500 
units had been selected, and (2) the further important and significant proviso 
that the contract could be terminated as regards any of the dwellings for which 
the Authority should fail to obtain PHA approval of specific sites, design, and 
development cost data within 1 year from July 25, 1956. 

These conditions recognized and emphasized one of the most critical problems 
facing the Authority during the report period—namely, the shortage of sites for 
public housing needed for relocation services. 


THE SITE PROBLEM 


The urgent necessity for assistance in finding additional sites was promptly 
made clear by the Authority to the Office of Urban Renewal on May 24, 1956, in 
a letter which called particular attention to the conditions imposed by PHA and 
which made these further pertinent observations: 

1. Most of the sites studied by the Authority during the past year were 
discarded “‘because we were advised that they conflicted with plans for parks, 
highways, playgrounds, schools, and other public works.” Some others 
would have involved site costs beyond the financial] reach of the Authority, 
and some were in localities already amply served by public housing—where 
more such dwellings would have produced an overconcentration of low- 
income families. 

2. The Authority overcame high costs of 2 sites in slum areas by plan- 
ning to construct 8-story elevator apartments—to be principally used for 
housing elderly couples and small families with physically handicapped mem- 
bers. However, the Authority’s experience is that larger families, with 
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growing children, are best housed in one-famliy houses constructed in rows 
or groups. 

3. Failure to provide the additional public housing will indefinitely delay 
clearance of the congested Northwest slums, as prior development com- 
mitments—plus turnover in completed properties—will suffice only to care 
for earlier displacements. 

4. “The time is past when the Authority can secure sites through previously 
employed processes. If the needs of the urban renewal program for addi- 
tional public housing are to be considered as secondary to other public uses, 
the rehousing program cannot be accomplished without serious and costly 
delay. We should not forget that the Authority has been obliged to relin- 
quish several of its land holdings for other public purposes. Most notable 
in this regard is a total of 28 acres which had been originally acquired for 
public housing—20 acres of the original Lily Ponds site and 8 acres of the 
Fort Dupont-Stoddart tract. These tracts would have provided for approxi- 
mately 700 families (at a density of 25 units to the acre), but requirements 
for highways and recreation centers were regarded as more needful in those 
localities. It will be necessary to examine the possibilities presented by 
the central Northwest, and also to consider tracts in public ownership which 
may provide the necessary sites. In this connection, account must be taken 
of the fact that any sizable sites in the central Northwest area would require 
demolition of occupied housing and impose an added relocation load.” 

Various means of easing the site problem were discussed during the report 
period, but no clear solutions were readily obtainable. Among the expedients 
mentioned were (1) acquisition of cleared sites in redevelopment areas at costs 
written down so as to avoid the necessity for high-rise construction; (2) PHA 
approval of higher development costs per unit which would be occasioned by 
construction of single-family houses and some walk-up apartments, rather than 
multistory buildings; and (3) acquisition and replanning of existing private 
housing. 

A fourth suggestion—the utilization of sites in the Maryland and Virginia 
sections of the Washington metropolitan area—was found to be not legally 
feasible. On this subject, the results of a staff study are included in an appendix 
to this report as to pertinent interest to readers interested in housing legislation. 

The Authority took definite steps to assure that its housing resources would be 
of maximum service to the urban renewal program. Specific actions are sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Priority for displacees: In accordance with a provision in the Housing 
Act of 1954, the Authority extended the definition of “displaced” families 
(formerly applied only to those affected by slum clearance or redevelopment 
operations) to families displaced by public action in other aspects of urban 
renewal—such as housing code enforcement, condemnation of insanitary or 
unsafe buildings, demolition of buildings to permit construction of highways, 
public buildings, etc. Applicants in the “displaced” category have a priority 
for suitable vacancies in public housing. The Authority rehoused 107 fami- 
lies whom it displaced from Southwest slum blocks which subsequently were 
cleared to permit construction of a major housing project. Eighty-eight 
of these families were rehoused during the report period; the remaining 19 
were rehoused prior to July 1, 1955. Most of the families required dwell- 
ings containing three or more bedrooms. 

2. Certifications : The Authority devised and put into effect procedures for 
prompt certification of displaced families by public agencies responsible for 
such displacement. These procedures assure that priorities for admission 
to public housing are properly given, and that the agencies concerned are 
fully informed as to the Authority’s services. The Authority has previously 
reported on its close cooperation with the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency in rehousing families displaced by that organization ; and 
elsewhere in the present report, reference is made to the Authority’s re- 
housing of families displaced from slum sites which the Authority acquired 
and cleared. 

3. Centralized relocation service: The Executive Director of the Authority 
served as chairman of a subcommittee of the Urban Renewal Operations 
Committee which studied the need for improved coordination of relocation 
activities in serving the total urban renewal program. The subcommittee 
unanimously recommended that a central relocation service be established in 
the Redevelopment Land Agency—thereby building upon the experience of 
cooperation between the Authority and the Land Agency. Under this plan, 
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families facing displacement would be directed to the relocation office of the 
Land Agency, where interviewers would determine whether the families 
should be referred to approved vacancies in private housing or—if incomes 
were within the limits for admission to public housing—to the Housing 
Applications Office of the Authority. This approach would have a further 
effectiveness, in the identification of social problems presented by the fami- 
lies and in necessary contacts with appropriate social agencies for the requi- 
site services. The report was accepted by the Operations Committee, sub- 
ject to study as to reimbursement of the Land Agency by the District govern- 
ment offices responsible for the displacements. This study was under way 
as the fiscal year ended. 
II. DEVELOPMENT 


The nonprofessional observer of public-construction activities is inclined—as 
the result of widely separated contacts—to regard the completion of projects as a 
short hop-skip-and-jump from the original announcement of the proposed con- 
struction. 

Exceptions to this general rule are business firms and other bodies which serve 
the areas of proposed projects. These interested onlookers are acutely conscious 
of the passage of time between the initial announcement and the site clearance— 
and between the site clearance and the start of construction. To these observers, 
the lapses of time are markedly irritating; but to the operating agencies which 
must translate their plans into completed structures, the holdups and setbacks 
are nerve wracking and costly. 

To say the least, the Authority has been no stranger to interruptions in its 
development programs; and it would he the first to disclaim the possession of any 
magic formula to end such delays. However, the Authority’s staff is usually so 
engrossed in solving immediate problems that it is hardly conscious of progress 
until it looks up from its work and obtains a clearer and broader perspective of 
the tasks accomplished within a year. 

Such has been the Authority’s experience during the period of this report. 
Nevertheless, little time can be spent in admiring the view; for the close of the 
fiscal year 1956 left the Authority with a heavy workload of projects in progress— 
and these demand the close, constant attention which produces the illusion of 
agonizing slowness and thereby provides an effective spur to advance the work. 

On July 1, 1955—the beginning of the report period—the Authority’s develop- 
ment program consisted of 11 projects comprising 2,825 dwelling units, Only one 
of these projects was under construction—the second section (186 units) of the 
Hast Capitol Dwellings; the last of these dwellings were accepted by the Author- 
ity from the contractor on September 26, 1955, and the property was completely 
occupied within 60 days thereafter. 

Of the 10 other projects, 2 are to be constructed on inlying sites formerly 
occupied by slum buildings. 

On one of these sites in Southwest Washington will rise the 612 dwelling units 
of the Arthur Capper Dwellings. At the beginning of the fiscal year, the 
Authority had acquired the site and relocated the site occupants, and the land was 
being cleared by a demolition contractor. Intermediate plans and specifications 
for the projects were before the Public Housing Administration for review. 

During the year, preconstruction activity advanced to full site clearance and 
completion of final plans and specifications. Competitive bids for construction 
of the project were requested by advertisement on February 23, 1956. Eight bids 
were opened on April 26; all were in excess of permissible cost limits and were 
rejected by the Authority. After joint study by architects and engineers for the 
Authority and the Public Housing Administration, the Authority instructed the 
project architect to revise his plans and specifications to accomplish the required 
savings. These revisions were nearing completion as the fiscal year ended. 

Work on the second slum site—south of redevelopment area B in Southwest 
Washington—progressed through preliminary planning during the preceding 
fiscal year; and the Authority had secured title to the site as of June 30, 1955. 
Since that date, the Authority has relocated site occupants, demolished the old 
housing, and brought the planning to the stage of final working drawings and 
specifications. 

The 3 projects mentioned above accounted for 1,254 of the 2,825 dwelling 
units in the Authority’s development program at the beginning of the report 
period. At that time, the remaining 1,571 units were represented only by sketch 
plans of 8 possible sites—the residue of 35 potential locations on which the 
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Authority had sought advice from the staff of the National Capital Planning 
Commission. 

The widely varying characteristics of these eight sites illustrate the critical 
site shortage referred to earlier in this report. To report on progress made with 
these projects during the fiscal year, the following summary is presented, using 
tentative project site designations: 

1. Parkside addition: 1 acre within the boundaries of the Authority’s Park- 
side Dwellings, for construction of 42 dwelling units in walkup apartments 
(the smallest federally aided low-rent housing undertaken by the Authority). 
Final working drawings were completed during the report period, and an 
application for building permits was filed. 

2. Lily Ponds: 28 acres, part of a 48-acre tract formerly occupied by the 
Authority’s Lily Ponds Houses, temporary war housing. Site approvals, 
surveys, and preliminary plans for construction of 422 row houses and walkup 
apartments were completed during the fiscal year, and the architect was 
authorized to proceed with final working drawings and specifications. 

8. Benning Road site: 16 acres of vacant, hilly land, part of which had been 
leased by the Authority during World War II for erection of temporary 
housing, since removed. Site approvals, surveys, appraisals, acquisition, and 
preliminary plans for construction of 274 row houses and walkup apartment 
units were completed during the fiscal year. 

4. Stoddert site: 12 acres within the boundaries of the Authority’s Fort 
Dupont and Stoddert Dwellings; part of the site was formerly occupied 
by temporary units of the Stoddert Dwellings. This land is to be used for 
construction of 200 dwelling units in row houses and walkup apartments. 
Official site approvals were obtained and preliminary plans and specifications 
completed during the report period. 

5. P Street site: Blighted spots in a built-up Southwest neighborhood, 
south of the Authority’s James Creek Dwellings, aggregating approximately 
3 acres. After acquiring substandard housing and neglected lots, the Au- 
thority plans to relocate site occupants, clear the site, and erect 142 dwelling 
units in walkup apartments. During the fiscal year, the project advanced 
through site approvals, surveys, appraisals, acquisition, and preparation of 
preliminary plans and specifications. 

6. Hopkins Place area: Another “spot” site, approximately 2 acreas, in 
an old built-up area in Southeast Washington, near Hopkins Place, the first 
housing constructed by the Authority (1936). The Authority plans to build 
158 apartment units on the land after relocating site occupants and demol- 
ishing the old houses. During the report period, the project advanced 
through official site approvals, surveys, appraisals, acquisition, and prelim- 
inary plans and specifications. 

7. Sheridan Road area: A 9-acre strip of old buildings on Sheridan Road, 
in the outlying Southeast area of Washington. The Authority proposes to 
use the land—after relocation of occupants and site clearance— for erection 
of 188 row houses and walkup apartments. During the fiscal year, the 
project advanced through site approvals, surveys, appraisals, and prelimi- 
nary plans and specifications, with the prospect of acquisition in the summer 
of 1956. 

8. Florida Avenue site: Here the Authority’s search for sites came to a 
dead halt. The proposed site consisted of approximately 2 acres of old 
buildings in a deteriorated section of Northwest Washington. Detailed 
study of the site and its probable cost disclosed that development would 
necessitate an undesirably high density to keep the project costs within 
statutory limits. In an already grossly overcrowded neighborhood, such 
development was unthinkable. After the Authority rejected the site, it 
studied an alternate, but was forced to discard this also for similar reasons, 
including lack of adequate school facilities. When the fiscal year ended, 
the Authority was still searching for land which would properly accom- 
modate 150 dwelling units. 

It is worthy of note that, of the 7 usable sites, 3 were already in public housing 
ownership; 2 are “spot” sites in blighted blocks; 1 other an outlying, hilly, 
vacant tract, and the seventh a generally deteriorated strip of occupied outlying 
land. The Authority must find a practicable alternate for the rejected Florida 
Avenue site—and sites for the additional 1,500 dewellings it must build to met the 
District’s future relocation needs. If these sites are not promptly found, the 
urban-renewal program will be gravely retarded by lack of pubic housing for 
low-income displacees. 
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SALE AND TRANSFERS OF LAND AND BUILDINGS 


In view of the acute site shortage faced by the Authority, it seems incongruous 
to report that the past fiscal year witnessed an unusual volume of activity in 
negotiations for the sale or transfer of land and buildings held by the Authority ; 
yet this is the fact. 

Of major importance were the events concerning the Fort Dupont dweFings 
and the adjacent Stoddert dwellings, on Ridge Road SE. The Authority’s 
Annual Report for 1955 stated that the removal of 3 buildings containing 12 
dwelling units (one 4-unit building at Fort Dupont, two 4-unit buildings at 
Stoddert) was necessary to permit the District Government to proceed with the 
construction of major highway connections with the new East Capitol Street 
Bridge. 

Final authorization to make the buildings available to the District for demoli- 
tion was given by the Public Housing Administration on July 22, 1955. The 
tenant families affected were promptly notified by the Authority, and were 
assisted in finding other dwellings; most were rehoused by the Authority at 
other properties. The Authority then transferred the buildings to the District 
Government for demolition. 

On the same date, PHA advised the Authority of acquiescence in a proposal 
to remove from the Stoddert site 57 buildings which contained 114 dwelling 
units. These were of frame construction, having been originally erected as 
war housing. Their removal was necessary to make the site available for con- 
struction of permanent low-rent housing. 

The Authority had previously explained to the District Commissioners a 
serious problem involving the four dwelling units of the Fort Dupont dwellings. 
The 1953 act of Congress which authorized the transfer of “Federal lands” to 
the District government as required by the District in connection with the bridge 
construction, did not take account of the fact that the Fort Dupont dwellings 
(but not the Stoddert dwellings) had been financed by the sale of the Authority’s 
bonds to private investors, and the removal of any part of the assets without 
compensation would raise grave legal and fiscal questions. 

The Authority therefore urged the District Commissioners to consider the in- 
terest of the bondholders and to seek an appropriate congressional authorization 
to pay the Authority for the property taken from the Fort Dupont dwellings. 
The Commissioners agreed, and the District of Columbia Appropriation Act for 
1957 (approved June 29, 1956) included provision for “* * * purchase of prop- 
erty and improvements from the National Capital Housing Authority in the 
vicinity of the East Capitol Street Bridge facility * * *.” Consummation of 
the purchase is anticipated during the 1957 fiscal year. 

During acquisition of slums in Southwest Washington, where the Authority 
is to erect 456 new dwelling units, representatives of the agency noted an old 
brick church at 1274 Second Street SW. In accordance with the Authority’s 
customary practice, no approach was made to the pastor, other than to assure 
him that the Authority proposed not to acquire the building, because of the 
ehurch’s service to the neighborhood. 

Further planning studies indicated, however, that the church site was needed 
to assure effective development, because of its relation to adjoining property. 
Question: How to obtain the land on which the church stood and, at the same 
time, provide an opportunity for the church organization to continue its valuable 
work in the area? 

Staff study led to consideration of a vacant plot of ground owned by the 
Authority, a short distance from the old church building. The plot had been 
acquired in the purchase of slums which were demolished to provide a site for 
the James Creek Dwellings, and purposely had not been built upon, beeause of 
its possible future use for the location of a neighborhood settlement house. 
(Incidentally, the Authority’s James Creek site purchases purposely omitted 
the building and ground of the Rehoboth Baptist Church, developing new hous- 
ing at the borders of the church’s holdings. ) 

Further examination of the old church building—which dated from the latter 
years of the last century—disclosed that unless costly major repairs and re- 
placements were made, prolonged use of the structure could not be expected. 
Informal conferences with representatives of the Public Housing Administration 
established the concurrence of that agency in a plan involving (a) purchase of 
the church building at a fair price: and (6) sale of the unoccupied plot at the 
James Creek Dwellings to the church for a new building. 
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After study of this proposal, the Authority’s Board authorized negotiations 
with the Rev. Jesse A. Brown, pastor of the church since 1940. The negotia- 
tions were successful; acquisition of the old church building was completed, 
and sale of the alternate church site followed. An executed deed to the latter, 
in the name of the trustees of the Second Baptist Church, was endorsed by the 
Public Housing Administration, and was delivered to the pastor in May 1956. 

Architects engaged by the pastor and trustees were at work on plans for the 
new church building. The Authority had agreed that demolition of the old 
building would be deferred as long as possible to assure the congregation of a 
meeting-place until the Authority is ready to begin construction on the site, or 
until the new church is completed. 

During the report period, the Authority also completed the sale of a strip of 
vacant land to a local utility, the Potomac Electric Power Co. This land origin- 
ally had been acquired as part of the site for the Parkside Dwellings. In the 
final planning, it was separated from the principal tract by a street; further- 
more, its triangular shape and its area (27,242 square feet) made it unsuitable 
for the uses of the Authority. 

The electric company in 1954 had stated its interest in buying the strip from 
the Authority, as the land adjoined the company’s Benning powerplant. 

A fee appraisal obtained by the Authority disclosed that, in the opinion of 
the apraiser, the strip had a value to the electric company of $11,000, but that 
it would be worth only $4,000 to an individual purchaser, because the land was 
bisected by a sewer right-of-way which restricts the use of the strip for building 
purposes. 

Despite the findings in the appraisal report, the Authority considered the land 
more valuable for commercial use; and this view apparently was shared by the 
electric company. Ownership of the strip was strongly desired by the company 
because it would complete the company’s holdings in the area, would permit 
additional storage space, and would enable improved security measures to be 
applied in protecting the company’s plant. 

As the result of negotiations between the Authority and the company, the latter 
agreed to pay the Authority $27,500 for the land and, as part of the consideration, 
to erect a substantial metal fence—at least 6 feet high—along the portion of 
the strip facing the Authority’s property, and to plant and maintain suitable 
evergreens along the line of this fence, thus providing an effective screening of 
the company’s storage yard from the view of the residents of Parkside Dwellings. 

The Commissioner of the Public Housing Administration granted a waiver 
of the requirement for public sale of the excess land, permitting the Authority 
to negotiate the sale to the company for not less than $27,500. The waiver was 
based on the consideration that such a sale would best serve the interests of the 
Authority. The sale, on the terms indicated above as having been reached in 
negotiation, was consummated on June 11, 1956. 


MORTGAGES ON SLUM PROPERTIES 


The Authority’s acquisition of old houses in slum areas of the city has yielded 
some startling examples of the operations in such areas of multiple-trust dealers 
and high-pressure home-improvement companies—-who are not to be identified 
with reputable real estate agents and rehabilitators. 

Some of these transactions make a mockery of home ownership. The victims 
are usually persons of small incomes who are more than willing to sign papers 
which they do not fully understand in order to end a despairing search for 
housing or to obtain needed household equipment or repairs. 

The multiple-trust practice may be briefly outlined as follows: 

The wholesale dealers in old houses in the slum areas—either the owner or 
the owner’s direct agent—is approached by a prospect, who inquires concerning 
the monthly terms on which he can purchase an advertised house. 

The dealer usually stipulates a cash downpayment and a monthly payment. 
The latter represents curtailment of principal and interest on two or more 
mortgages in varying amounts. To the prospective purchaser, the amount of the 
monthly payment is the key to success or failure in the transaction. 

The purchaser may or may not be aware of the fact that, by signing the papers 
put before him by the dealer, he not only obligates himself to pay principal 
and interest on two or more trusts, in a total principal amount considerably 
exceeding the fair value of the property (cash or the equivalent thereof), but 
also assumes the responsibility to pay real estate taxes, to make all required 
repairs and improvements, and generally to shoulder all of the responsibilities 
of home ownership-—but with only a scant chance of sustaining the steady drain 
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upon his limited resources, year after year, before the inflated cost of the old 
house (plus interest) has been paid and he owns it free and clear of 
encumbrances. 

Observation indicates that a considerable number of these purchasers lose 
their holdings through foreclosure, for either they find that they cannot maintain 
their monthly payments, plus taxes, plus maintenance—or they are suddenly 
confronted by the prospect of making costly repairs, when some part or equip- 
ment of the old house gives way to time. In either case, the house goes back into 
the hands of the dealer, who gives it minimum patching and then watches for 
the next prospect to take it off his hands. 

In negotiating for the purchase of properties involved in such sales, representa- 
tives of the Authority have frequently found that the burden of debt assumed 
by the purchaser in the form of multiple trusts has greatly exceeded the cash 
fair market value of his house. In such cases, the Authority has sought to 
bring about a substantial reduction in the amounts of the encumbrances, so that 
when the Authority makes settlement, the purchaser will be in position to rent 
or buy another home. Otherwise, the equity of the purchaser would be completely 
wiped out, and he would be left without a dwelling and still in debt to the whole- 
saler. 

The following are summary accounts of actual experience in the Authority's 
site acquisition work during the past fiscal year: 

(a) A 5-room framehouse with outside toilet, in poor condition, valued 
at $2,880—cash or its equivalent—by private appraisal experts engaged by 
the Authority. The woman purchaser had bought the house from a dealer in 
January 1949, for $6,750. Terms: $195 cash, first trust of $2,000, and a 
second trust of $4,553.94, payable at the rate of $55 per month. In May 
1956, when the owner was interviewed by an Authority representative, the 
balances on the 2 trusts were: First, $450; second $3,630—total encum- 
brances of $4,180. If the Authority were. to pay only the appraised value, 
the woman would have had no home and would have been left in debt to the 
extent of $1,300. The Authority representative persuaded the holder of the 
second trust note to accept $2,050 in full payment—representing a discount 
of $1,580 or approximately 43 percent—and to waive his right to a deficiency 
judgment against the owner for the amount of the discount. The note- 
holder also agreed that if the owner would pay the $55 monthly installments 
for May and June 1956, he would guarantee to pay any remaining balance 
on the first trust above $450 at the time of settlement. The Authority then 
negotiated with the owner to acquire her house for $3,050—$170 in excess of 
the appraisal—which would give her $550 after payment of the trusts. She 
realized that she had paid an exorbitant price for the property and was glad 
to realize a net payment, instead of a debt. 

(b) A framehouse with 5 rooms and bath, appraised at $5,300. The 
purchaser had bought the house from a wholesaler in 1950, for a total capital 
cost of $8,500. Terms: $200 cash, first trust, $2,500; second trust, $2,000; 
third trust, $3,800—total monthly payments approximately $70. (The 
wholesaler, incidentally, had paid approximately $4,750 for the property.) 
The purchaser—more fortunate than most in this aspect of the real estate 
market—invested $700 in major repairs to the property and maintained the 
old house in excellent condition. Total capital cost to the purchaser: $9,200 
for a $5,300 house. In May 1956, balances owing on the 3 trusts amount- 
ed to $5,800—the balance on the third trust being approximately $3,300. 
After 6 years of monthly payments, improvements, and good maintenance 
by the owner, the encumbrances on the property exceeded its cash fair 
market value by $500. On being approached by an Authority representative, 
the holder of the third trust agreed to accept $1,625 in full payment of the 
$3,300 note-—a discount of approximately 50 percent—and to waive a defic- 
iency judgment against the owner. By securing this discount, the balances 
on the 3 trusts were reduced to a total of approximately $4,200. The owner 
then agreed to sell the house to the Authority for $5,550, which would give 
him $1,350 over and above the amount of the encumbrances. 

(c) A five-room shingled frame house, with outdoor toilet, occupied and 
owned debt-free by an elderly, trusting couple. In December 1955, the prop- 
erty had been appraised for the Authority by 2 experts, whose opinion of 
fair market value differed; 1 set a value of $3,100 on the house, while the 
other evaluated the house at $5,050. In April 1956, the Authority secured 
an option to purchase from the owners in the amount of $4,000. Soon after 
receiving the option, the Authority discovered that a “home improvement 
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company” was redecorating and making extensive improvements to the old 
house—installing a new gas-heating plant, bathroom and fixtures, hot-water 
heater, and kitchen equipment. On inquiry, it was learned that the old 
couple had obligated themselves to pay the “home improvement company” 
a total of $4,200, which subsequent events proved was exorbitant. The con- 
tractor had induced the couple to secure a $3,000 loan by placing a first 
trust upon the house—the proceeds of the loan being paid to the contractor— 
and, in addition, the contractor had the owners execute a second trust in his 
favor for $1,200, due in 5 years from its execution. The elderly couple 
stated that they were unaware of the nature of this paper that they signed. 
By these devices, instead of having a clear property, the elderly owners were 
living in a dwelling mortgaged to the extent of $4,200. The Authority or- 
dered a reappraisal to give effect to the improvements; the same two ap- 
praisers reported different estimates of value—$5,500 and $6,400. As the 
owners lacked funds to engage an attorney to settle their obligations, they 
contacted the Legal Aid Bureau on the suggestion of the Authority’s rep- 
resentative. That agency secured an attorney, who promptly contacted 
the “home improvement company,” which speedily released the $1,200 
second trust for $300 cash. The Authority then negotiated with the owner 
through the Legal Aid Bureau attorney and secured an agreement to sell 
the house for $6,000—reserving to the owners the right to remove some of 
the installed equipment. The result of these rather complex negotiations 
was that, instead of the owners realizing $4,000 cash which they would 
have received if they had refused to have their house “improved,” they 
will receive $2,700, less a reasonable fee to be paid the attorney, plus the 
sum that may be salvaged through sale of equipment. On the other hand, 
the Authority paid the owners $2,000 above the amount originally agreed 
upon, before the contractor’s men arrived at the house—reflecting the 
difference between the first offer and the real value of the improvements. 


ItI. MANAGEMENT 


The fiscal year 1956 will be recalled as one of the most demanding ever 
experienced by the Authority, from the standpoint of management operations. 
Changes in major aspects of the work were accompanied by a multiplicity of 
problems due to incomplete adjustment of newly admitted families. In the 
face of this increased workload, management was compelled to carry on its 
duties with a reduced personnel, due to increasing costs and budgetary limita- 
tions. Principal features of the management year are summarized below. 


EXTENSION OF OPEN OCCUPANCY 


As related in earlier annual reports, the Authority on June 4, 1953, deter- 
mined that all permanent low-rent housing under the management of the 
Authority should be available for occupancy by low-income families, regardless 
of race, color, creed, or national origin. In adopting this policy, the Authority 
reserved the right to determine the time at which the policy would be activated 
in specific housing properties, because of the absence of community facilities 
for use of tenant families without regard to race. 

On the basis of staff surveys made at the time of the adoption of the policy 
and maintained on a current basis thereafter, the Authority had effectuated 
the policy at 18 of the 23 properties under its management prior to September 
1955. The only properties then being operated on a racially segregated basis 
were three in the far northeast section of the city—Lincoln Heights, Richardson 
Dwellings, and East Capitol Dwellings—which were restricted to Negro occu- 
pancy, because no community facilities for white tenant families were available 
in that area; and two in the far Southeast section—Highland Dwellings and 
Highland Dwellings Addition, which were restricted to white occupancy, be- 
cause of the lack of community facilities for Negroes. 

(At that time, Highland Dwellings—a permanent war housing property—had 








not been conveyed to the Authority by PHA for permanent low-rent use, although 
a request for such conversion had been pending for several years. Technically, 
this development of 350 dwelling units was not within the category of permanent 
low-rent public housing—the term usually employed to designate subsidized 
housing construction by local housing authorities with Federal assistance for 
occupancy by low-income families requiring public housing aid.) 
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Events in the late spring and summer of 1955 caused the Authority to reexamine 
its action in deferring activation of open occupancy for the few segregated 
properties. Most important was the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
that public schools, wherever located, should be operated on a nonsegregated 
basis. The District of Columbia Board of Education then acted to end racial 
segregation in the public schools of the District of Columbia. The facilities of 
the District of Columbia Recreation Board were also made available to the 
public without regard to race. 

Inquiries were received at the offices of the Authority concerning the effect 
of these actions upon the further deferral of open occupancy in its segregated 
properties. A new staff survey of the affected neighborhoods was made; this 
study indicated that public educational and recreational facilities would now 
be available to tenants of public housing properties in those areas without 
regard to race. 

A statement of policy adopted by the Authority at its meeting on September 
18, 1955, reads in pertinent part as follows: 

“ * * * No valid reason exists for further postponement of action for any 
housing properties under the Authority’s management. Experience has indi- 
eated, however, the necessity for establishing a period in which to prepare staff, 
tenants, and neighborhood agencies for the changes. The value of such pre- 
paration is evidenced by the absence of friction which has attended the activation 
of open occupancy during the past 2 years. 

“In consequence, the Authority has determined (1) that the open eccupancy 
policy shall be placed into effect at all properties under the management of the 
Authority, without exception, as of January 1, 1956, and (2) that all properties 
hereafter provided by the Authority shall be subject to the policy, immediately 
upon completion. In addition to the permanent low-rent housing properties 
previously mentioned, this decision shall apply with equal force and effect to 
the Highland Dwellings, a war housing property which has not yet been trans- 
ferred to the Authority for permanent low-rent use. 

“This means that the Authority will begin the calendar year 1956 with no 
racially segregated public housing under its management, and that all housing 
eonstructed by the Authority in the future shall upon completion be immediately 
available to low-income families without regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin.” 

As a supplement to newspaper publicity concerning the action of the:Authority, 
letters were sent to citizen interest organizations in the neighborhoods of the 
properties affected. Copies of the policy statement were enclosed so that the 
members of the organizations might be fully advised. The letters also sum- 
marized key points of policy and procedure respecting activation of the open- 
occupancy policy, as follows: 

“1. New tenants will be assigned to the affected properties only as vacancies 
ew No present tenants will be required to vacate as the result of the policy 

ecision. 

“2. As assignments of new tenants on and after January 1, 1956, will be made 
without regard to race, it is expected that white and Negro families alike will 
be among new tenants of the properties during the ensuing year. 

“3. As in previous actions to implement open occupancy in other formerly 
segregated properties, the staff of the Authority will diligently pursue a course 
of informing employees, tenants, and community agencies concerning the policy 
decision, and of cooperating with affected agencies and individuals in this con- 
nection. 

“4. Selection of new tenants for the affected properties will be undertaken 
with the utmost care, to assure that families who are to be assigned offer 
promise of prompt and satisfactory adjustment to their new environments.” 

In accordance with previous experience of the Authority, properties which 
formerly had been designated for Negro occupancy tended to retain that identity ; 
while properties formerly all white in occupancy noted move-outs by some tenants 
after the first Negro families moved to the properties. 


INCOMES OF PUBLIC HOUSING TENANTS 


As public housing is a public service, intended by Congress to meet a com- 
munity need, the Authority must keep informed as to the local housing market 
to determine the extent of the unmet housing need in the community and to 
obtain current factual information for use in revising public housing rents and 
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income limits to prevent competition with standard private rental housing on the 
local market. 

Such a survey was undertaken in the late spring and early summer of 1955. 
It revealed that the Washington market had a substantial supply of standard 
1-bedroom dwelling units, to the extent that many landlords were reducing rents 
for such dwellings or were offering inducements to prospective tenants, such as 
1 month’s free rent. This condition was not apparent as regarded 2-bedroom 
dwellings, and there, was a continued marked scarcity of standard dwellings 
which contained 3 or more bedrooms. 

At that time the Authority had in effect a maximum income limit of $2,900 
for the admission of 2-person families to public housing and a continued occu- 
pancy limit of $3,500 for such families—meaning that 2-person families attain- 
ing a $3,500 income after becoming public housing tenants would be required to 
move. (The incomes stated are exclusive of exemptions and deductions 
authorized by law.) 

In view of the market conditions, the Authority determined to place into effect 
on August 1, 1955, a new and lower maximum income limit for the admission 
of 2-person families; this maximum was accordingly reduced from $2,900 to 
$2,700, and the limit for continued occupancy was reduced from $3,500 to $3,300, 

Furthermore, the limits were related to the size of dwelling units as well as to 
the size of family. Employees were instructed that a 3-person family applying 
for housing with an income of 2,900 might be admitted to a 2-bedroom unit— 
if the composition of the family warranted—but could not be admitted to a 
1-bedroom dwelling because the family income would exceed the $2,700 maximum 
income limit for admission to the smaller unit. 

The maximum income limits for admission of larger families were not changed, 
remaining at $3,000 (for families of 3 or 4 persons) and $3,200 (for families of 
5 or more persons). 

Effectuation of the revised income limits, with particular reference to the rela- 
tion between tenant income and size of dwelling, gave rise to an interesting ques- 
tion in the course of discussions with representatives of PHA’s Washington 
regional office; i. e., the enforcement of a $3,300 limit for continued occupancy 
for tenant families consisting of 3 or 4 members when occupying a 1-bedroom 
unit. t 

The Authority’s position with respect to the possible eviction of such families 
because of their being overincome for occupancy of a 1-bedroom dwelling was 
made clear in a letter from the executive director to the director of the regional 
office, from which the following is quoted: 

“The Authority has instances of families of 4 persons who are occupying 
1-bedroom units in properties of the Authority—families who were not over- 
crowded when accepted as tenants, but now increased in size due to the birth 
of children. Heretofore, these families have been compelled to wait for larger 
units to become available in the Authority’s properties. While they have waited, 
the Authority has been under pressure to rehouse families displaced by rede- 
velopment, slum-clearance activities, and disposition of temporary war housing. 

“Under the revised limits, such an overcrowded family with an income of 
$3,400 would be ineligible to remain in its 1-bedroom unit, but would be eligible to 
occupy the 2-bedroom dwelling it needs until its income should exceed $3,700. 

“If the Authority were pressed to bring proceedings to evict such a family, 
it is likely that the repercusions would be such as to injure the Authority’s 
work and to bring discredit generally upon the public housing program. Legis- 
lators, jurists, and editorial writers may have difficulty in understanding a public- 
housing policy which says to an overcrowded tenant family, in effect, ‘You have 
one too many children, so you must return to the slums; but if we had a larger 
dwelling into which to move you, you could remain a tenant of the Authority.’ 

“We hope that this particular issue of ineligibility as related to unit size may 
not arise as a practical matter for decision, although this possibility should not 
be minimized * * *, 

“In the meantime, the Authority is not considering the eviction of any tenant 
family for overincome ineligibility, so long as its net family income does not 
exceed the continued occupancy maximum established for any family in the same 
size category occupying a larger unit. In such instances, the Authority will 
seek to restore eligibility by transferring such families as promptly as possible to 
larger units, 

“We recognize that this proposed procedure may complicate the Authority’s 
task of housing promptly some displaced families. However, it is our belief 
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that the Authority has accepted an obligation to its present tenants and is bound 
to assure that this obligation is fully and properly discharged.” 

With further reference to the incomes of public-housing tenants in the District 
of Columbia, it is pertinent to cite the following information obtained as the 
result of the latest annual reexamination of the incomes of 3,078 families who 
had been tenants of the Authority for 1 year or more at the time of the reexami- 
nation. This tabulation shows the pattern of family income distribution among 
the tenants and the applicable percentages : ’ 


Percentages 
Number of 
Annual family income families 
Percent of Percent 
income group} cumulative 





I SE Sr i ad 225 7 7 
Nee ee 757 24 31 
sg se Ee Ne a aU E eee heameh © 718 23 54 
SE Se. bed dated sactteedbeces 455 15 69 
501 ene. Fh tealedikees | ahisb ehh puet — San Wee seEsheshsese de 377 13 82 
EMR Sarre tr one sorntyerer enn in ; os 
NN a a on dit wobbanwabsebidancbe we 75 2 96 
ES. oe ack. Sus shdcenteny eich a9 chad 2am ced phic’ 115 4 100 
Fe ee ee tA sebum panes 3, 078 100 100 


1 2-person families with incomes in excess of $3,300 are required to vacate. 
2 Families of 3 or 4 persons with incomes in excess of $3,700 are required to vacate. 
4 Families of 5 or more persons with incomes in excess of $4,000 are required to vacate. 


The concept of management as the keystone of all public-housing activities 
‘Was expressed by the Authority in a statement made to the District of Co- 
lumbia Urban Renewal Council in September 1955, when that organization was 
being briefed by representatives of the various agencies cooperating in the 
District’s program of urban renewal. The pertinent portion of the statement 
appears below : 

“Some groups and individuals feel that the construction of decent housing for 
slum dwellers, at rents in accordance with their low incomes, constitutes a waste 
of time and money—that such tenants would destroy the property in a short time. 
NCHA cordially invites the Council to visit its properties—most of which date 
back to the period preceding World War II—and see at first hand their condi- 
tion. You will find bare spots in the grounds, for NCHA’s housing has a large 
child population; occasionally, between collections, some litter will be observed. 
But, although the housing has been occupied by low-income families for 15 years 
or more, it certainly has not been destroyed. Why? 

“The answer lies in the kind of management which NCHA must undertake to 
discharge its duties properly. Our real work begins after a family becomes the 
Authority’s tenant. Most new tenants require detailed and patient instruction 
in household maintenance, in use of household equipment, child care, and proper 
rent-paying habits. The effect of generations of living in the slums cannot easily 
be erased; but, through its management staff, NCHA undertakes this difficult 
task, and it also continually draws on the skilled resources of the Department 
of Public Welfare, the Recreation Department, the Board of Education, and the 
Department of Public Health—as well as upon the services of the Washington 
Housing Association and of many private social agencies represented in the 
United Community Services. 

“NCHA thus endeavors to assure that a tenant family, when it has progressed 
economically to the point where public housing is no longer needed, is ready to 
become a good tenant of private housing or a responsible homeowner. When 
such a family is ‘graduated,’ as we term it, the vacancy is filled by another low- 
income family, and the uphill job begins again. 

“The Authority is not universally successful in this work; it has its failures— 
families who, despite our efforts, fail to respond and refuse to discharge their 
responsibilities as tenants. NCHA must require such families to move. They 
eonstitute a small minority of the Authority’s tenants, but they represent a 
complex problem which someday the community will be called upon to solve. 

“In the District’s total urban renewal program, it is unlikely that the Authority 
will rehouse more than 10,000 of the 20,000 families who may be displaced. 
Fully half of the 20,000 will go to private housing, because their incomes will 
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be above the limits for admission to public housing. For this reason, the aid of 
public and private social agencies should be enlisted at an early stage in the 
program, so that social problems born in the slums are not transferred to good 
housing—public or private—without the assurance that these problems will be 
identified and made the subject of professional treatment.” 


HOUSING APPLICATIONS 


Intense activity marked the operation of the Authority’s housing applica- 
tions office during the fiscal year 1956. New applications totaling 3,264 were re- 
ceived during the year, and 1,209 of the families eligible for admission to public 
housing were assigned to dwellings in the Authority’s properties. At the close 
of the fiscal year, however, active applications on file totaled 5,936. Of this total, 
there is no doubt that a considerable number of the applicants presently reside in 
substandard or grossly overcrowded quarters in areas marked for demolition 
or substantial rehabilitation in connection with the urban-renewal program. No 
accurate determination of this number can be given, however, due to the lack of 
personnel required to maintain a detailed statistical check. 

As suggested elsewhere in this report, community pressure on the Authority 
for the rehousing of low-income families requiring three or more bedrooms 
has been increasingly heavy. During the past year—due to the desire of the 
Authority to make a major contribution to the rehousing of displacees—a 
critical situation developed, because present Authority tenants (as the result 
of family increases) were found to be overcrowding their dwellings while the 
larger units, when available, were being used for the admission of displacees. 

Accordingly, it was necessary to apply a more stringent policy with respect 
to the transfer of overcrowded tenants in preference to the unrestricted admis- 
sion of large low-income families. A further step to prevent overcrowding was 
taken by applying the minimum occupancy standards at time of admission to 
allow some degree of family growth before the dwelling would be overcrowded. 
Thus, new tenants are admitted on the basis of not more than 6 persons to a 
3-bedroom dwelling; not more than 8 persons to a 4-bedroom dwelling; and 
not more than 10 persons to a 5-bedroom dwelling—the largest size in the 
Authority’s present program. 


IV. ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


The act of Congress under which the Authority was created vests all powers 
of the agency in a group of public officials designated by the President of the 
United States. The designations are made on an ex officio basis—that is, in 
terms of the official position occupied by the individual, not in terms of the 
name of the official. 

The present members of the Authority (customarily referred to as “the 
Board’) in the order of the years in which their designations were made, are 
the President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
(1984), the Director of the National Capital Planning Commission (1938), 
the President of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia (1947), 
the Chairman of the District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency (1947), 
the Chairman of the District of Columbia Parole Board (1950), and the Direc- 
tor of the District of Columbia Department of Public Welfare (1954). 

The Board elects its own Chairman and Vice Chairman. The Executive 
Director of the Authority serves as secretary to the Board. 

(In other cities, the Board members would be referred to as “Commissioners” 
of their respective local public housing agencies. In the District of Columbia, 
however, this designation would be confusing, as the governing body of the 
municipality is the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia.) 

During the period of this report, only one change occcurred in the member- 
ship of the Board. Commissioner Samuel Spencer, who had served as a mem- 
ber of the Authority’s Board and as its Chairman since 1953, expressed a desire 
to return to private life at the expiration of his 3-year term as District Com- 
missioner. At the conclusion of Mr. Spencer’s service, in May 1956, the Board 
of District Commissioners elected as its president the Honorable Robert BE. 
McLaughlin, who thereupon succeeded Mr. Spencer as a member of the Author- 
ity’s Board. 

The Board and staff of the National Capital Housing Authority desire to 
make known their deep appreciation of the able and conscientious services ren- 
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dered by Mr. Spencer as Chairman during a critical period in the history of 
the Authority. 

This Authority’s annual report for 1955 gave an account of severe economies 
in personnel undertaken by the agency as the result of the disposition of war 
housing and the accompanying marked decrease in rental receipts—which pro- 
vide local housing agencies with most of their operating funds. 

The staff reorganization and repeated reductions in force had lowered the 
number of employees from a peak employment of 349 (as of June 30, 1953) to 
276 at the close of the 1955 fiscal year. Representatives of the Public Housing 
Administration, however, urged that still further reductions be made. By taking 
advantage of every possible economy—the Authority further trimmed its work- 
ing force to 258 employees by June 30, 1956. 

While the Authority was examining every possible means for further savings, 
it took account of the provisions of an act of Congress (Public Law 763, 83d 
Cong.), which placed the positions of most maintenance employees under the 
pay-scale jurisdiction of regional wage boards—removing them from the normal 
civil-service classified pay structure. The first action taken by the Authority 
under this law became effective September 11, 1955, resulting in pay increases 
for most of the employees affected. The impact of this change on the operating 
eosts of the Authority was considerable, as approximately 60 percent of the 
Authority’s total employees were placed under wage-board rates of pay. 

Concern over the Authority’s increasing costs of operation was felt also by 
the Public Housing Administration which, through its Washington regional 
office, instituted a managment survey to examine the staff organization and 
working procedures of the Authority, with a view to reducing costs and improv- 
ing operating methods. The initial study period was followed by joint discus- 
sions which were in progress at the conclusion of the fiscal year. 


NCHA employment statistics, fiscal year 1956 




















| June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 
Paid employment cis leet Bhd ctlclebaay 
| 
Number Percent Number | Percent 

Permanent and probational employees. ----. | 258 93. 5 250 96. 9 
NN es Si bhtinkigk + SAK cea etee od disvin gy 18 6.5 4 1. 55 
Temporary employees--..-.......--------------|-- ; ; 4 1, 55 

batch as a cs it ols 276 100.0 | 258 | 100. 0 
I a) eth, td eek ti ee 4 | 114 41.3 99 38. 4 





Vv. FINANCE 


The Authority’s operations are financed by means which, to a major extent, 
differ from the processes governing most activities of Federal and District of 
Columbia agencies. It is therefore necessary that the Authority restate, from 
time to time, the sources from which it obtains the funds required to carry on its 
work. In terms of the two distinctive divisions of the Authority’s program, these 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Slum reclamation: This work was undertaken under the original pro- 
visions of the act of Congress under which the Authority was established in 
1934—pioneer slum-clearance legislation, for the purpose of ridding the Na- 
tional Capital of its characteristic slums, the inhabited alleys. Between 1935 
and 1938, with a working capital of less than $900,000, the Authority acquired 
and removed slums from streets and alleys in 15 blocks, erected 5 small 
housing developments (a total of 112 dwelling units), developed nonresiden- 
tial properties of various types in alleys where slum dwellings once stood, 
and sold other cleared sites for appropriate uses. * * * No further working 
capital for this phase of the Authority’s operations has been made available 
to Congress. However, the Authority submits to the Bureau of the Budget 
annual estimates of money needed for the maintenance and operation of the 
existing properties; and these estimates, with such modifications as the 
Bureau of the Budget may approve, are transmitted to Congress in the Presi- 
dent’s annual message on the Federal Budget. Congress considers each 
budget request and appropriates for the Authority’s use the sums it deems 
requisite, with the condition that the Authority deposit into the general fund 
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of the United States Treasury all receipts from the properties managed under 
this phase of its program. The appropriation procedure is customarily 
employed by Federal and District of Columbia agencies in financing their 
work. During the past fiscal year, the Authority’s receipts of $56,170 from 
this group of properties exceeded the net appropriation by $23,787. 

2. Federally aided low-rent housing: This term is generally employed to 
identify public housing for low-income families under the provisions of the 
United States Housing Act, as amended; the term embraces all of the 
Authority’s present operations, other than the slum reclamation work re- 
ferred to above. In 1938, Congress amended the act creating the Authority, 
so that it might participate—as a local public housing authority—in the 
benefits of the United States Housing Act. In accordance with this law the 
costs of developing new low-rent housing projects—from initial planning 
through construction—are met by (@) an initial advance loan to the Author- 
ity from the Public Housing Administration; (b) sale of temporary notes 
on the open market by the Authority, in the amounts needed, at successive 
stages to defray charges for planning, site acquisition and construction— 
and to retire the initial advance loan. When full development costs are 
known, or may be closely estimated, the Authority sells to private investors 
serial bonds, scheduled for amortization over a period of approximately 40 
years, in amounts sufficient to retire the outstanding notes. Security for 
these bonds is the pledge of the annual contributions received from PHA, and 
a pledge of rental receipts and other income after providing for the payment 
of operating expenditures on the basis of annual budgets approved by PHA. 
For properties under loan and annual contribution contracts, PHA provides 
to the Authority an annual contribution, or subsidy (part of a sum annually 
appropriated to PHA by Congress for this purpose), which is approximately 
equal to the annual debt service and is used to bridge the gap between full 
cost rents of public housing and the lower rents actually paid by the Author- 
ity’s temants on a scale graded in accordance with their low incomes. * * * 
In lieu of debt service on housing conveyed to the Authority by PHA for 
low-rent use, the agreements require the Authority to record annually, as a 
noncash PHA contribution, one-fortieth of the value of the conveyed projects. 
The value is established by PHA at the time of conveyance and is adjusted 
by subsequent capital additions and dispositions. The Authority pays to 
PHA for 40 years the annual amount by which operating receipts exceed 
operating expenses, and records this payment as a reduction of the PHA 
contribution. 

The tables and other statements appended to this section of the report show 
the financial position of the Authority, in terms of its slum-reclamation work and 
its federally aided low-rent housing operations. The latter are divided to indicate 
the financial standing of the Authority under each of its major contracts with 
PHA—which, in turn, are identified by captions denoting the years in which 
Congress enacted the respective Federal housing provisions under which the loan 
contracts were executed. Projects conveyed to the Authority are consolidated 
under a single columnar heading. 

Housing Act of 1957.—Five properties (1,331 dwelling units constructed by 
the Authority in 1940-41 under a contract subject to the original provisions of 
the United States Housing Act were the first undertaken by the Authority as the 
result of the 1988 amendment of its act. The total development cost is financed 
by the Authority’s bonds. 

Housing Act of 1949.—Development of low-rent housing under the 1937 act was 
suspended during World War II and in the emergency period which immediately 
followed. Congress amended the national housing legislation in 1949 to take 
account of rising costs and other major changes, and the Authority—under the 
provisions of a new loan contract with PHA—built 4 properties (1,361 units), 
and initiated planning on 3 additional projects (1,210 units). Four other prop- 
erties (1,534 units), which had been built by the Authority under wartime con- 
trols, were incorporated into the contract to permit their permanent financing. 

During the period of this report, the Authority completed the permanent 
financing of the eight properties mentioned above by a public sale of bonds, 
totaling $13,030,000. The bonds were sold at an interest rate of 2% percent, 
with principal maturing serially to May 1, 1994. The purchasers of the bonds— 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Bankers Trust Company and Associates—also paid the 
Authority cash premiums of $126,109, which were immediately used to retire 
$123,000 of the bond issues on which they were received. As part of its normal 
debt-service program, the Authority on May 1, 1956, retired additional bonds in 
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the amount of $375,000. At the close of the fiscal year, bonds outstanding against 
the properties totaled $23,755,000. 

As of June 30, 1956, development costs of the three projects in the preconstruc- 
tion stage were being financed by $4,381,000 in short-term notes, issued by the 
Authority at an average interest rate of 1.59 percent. 

Housing Act of 1954.—When the fiscal year 1956 began, the Authority had 
entered into a contract with PHA covering the development of 1,429 dwelling 
units in 7 projects, under the provisions of the Housing Act of 1954. During the 
report period, planning and other preconstruction costs were financed by short- 
term notes, which also were employed to retire initial planning advances from 
PHA. On June 30, 1956, notes outstanding on this group of projects totaled 
$1,384,000, at an average interest rate of 1.58 percent. 

Conveyed.—In this category are four former war housing properties (684 units) 
and one property completed in 1937 by the former Public Works Administration 
(274 units), which were conveyed by PHA to the Authority for permanent low- 
rent use. As the conveyance of Highland Dwellings, a former war housing prop- 
erty (350 units)—became effective on April 1, 1956, it is included in the 
“conveyed” group in the appended financial statements only for the final quarter 
of the report period. 

Leased war housing.—The fiscal year 1956 wrote the final chapter of the 
Authority’s war housing activities, which were concluded on April 1, 1956, when 
Highland Dwellings was conveyed to the Authority for permanent low-rent use. 
The appended financial statements reflect the last 9 months of the life of Highland 
Dwellings as a war housing property. All other war housing work of the 
Authority had been terminated in prior years. 

Veterans’ reuse barracks.—As reported by the Authority in its annual report 
for 1955, all assets and liabilities of this phase of the war housing program had 
been previously liquidated, except for the disposition of accumulated reserve 
balances, which were held by the Authority. In accordance with a ruling of the 
Comptroller General, given during the period of this report, the Authority 
remitted to the District Government $305,368 of the balances, and the remaining 
$94,685. to the Public Housing Administration. Final disposition of these 
amounts is shown in the accompanying financial statements. 


PAYMENT IN LIEU OF TAXES 


During the period of this report, the Authority paid to the District govern- 
ment in lieu of real-estate taxes on its federally aided, low-rent housing a total 
of $185,354, plus $1,363 in predemolition taxes on former slum sites of new 
projects. The following tabular summary compares the amounts paid with the 
totals of full taxes as computed by the District Assessor : 



































Assessed | Payments | Local 
valuation Full taxes in lieu of subsidy 
taxes 
IRIE a < til dei dd deinien- os. $685, 120 en, OFF 1.5. ti. 23d. $15, 073 
= = = = |= == = = = 
Federally aided, low-rent housing: | 
Housing Act of 1937_...........----- boticia 5, 258, 921 115, 697 | $44, 462 71, 235 
rousing Act of 100). .........26..--4...2-. 13, 531, 489 297, 692 97, 327 200, 365 
4 =. | eee 2, 831, 973 65, 871 43, 565 | 22, 306 
Total aided by PHA..........._.......-- 21, 622, 383 479, 260 185, 354 293, 906 
Total, low-rent properties................| 22,307,503} 494,333 | 185,354 308, 979 
Predemolition taxes on sites for new projects_-__|...._.- ea fared 1, 363 |_. 
PI ice x tn ctbibbiitinle dishing dw ddbétincndh nb ubacbestdades t <. 4 ee 





1 The total payments in lieu of taxes ($186,717) include $1,363 which accrued before site clearance, and 
$9,339 which accrued during the initial operating period. Both of these items, being capitalized in the cost 
of the new projects. are excluded from ‘‘Operating expenses’’ in the appended statement of income and 
expense. 


The partial tax exemption represents the District of Columbia’s contribution 
to the public-housing program. While payments in lieu of taxes for Federally 
aided, low-rent housing are lower than full taxes, they represent many times 
the amounts paid to the District by the owners of the former slums and vacant 
sites utilized by the Authority for the construction of permanent housing. Con- 
gress makes no provision for payments in lieu of taxes in connection with the 
Authority’s original slum-reclamation work. 
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Statement of land, structures, and equipment, June 30, 1956 


| 
| 


| 
Number of | 





Alley Dwelling Act: 
Hopkins Place (new) - 
Hopkins Place (remodeled) 
Jefferson Terrace ie 
St. Marys Court-_--- paihbechae 
V Street Houses 
Williston Apartments 
Commercial properties 
Total... salina sndssdnaleemiiteilapiapisleldtaaiansiikaie 
Housing Act of 1937: 
Carrollsburg Dwellings 
Ellen Wilson Dwellings 
Fort Dupont Dwellings : 
Frederick Douglas Dwellings 
Kelly Miller Dwellings_-....-..-- he 


Ss ctknceke 


Housing Act of 1949: 
Arthur Capper Dwellings-- 
Barry Farm Dwellings ! ; 
East Capitol Dwellings ?___---- Socal 
Greenleaf Gardens | 
Highland Dwellings Addition ? 
James Creek Dwellings ! 
Lincoln Heights Dwellings 
P Street Area wus 
Parkside Dwellings |, 3 
Richardson Dwellings 2 
Stanton Dwellings. 


WOME. ctaciseccce dat al 


Housing Act of 1954: 
Benning Road 
Florida Avenue _- 
Hopkins Place - 
Lily Ponds 
Parkside Addition 
Sheridan Road, SE 
Stoddert . -| 


Total 


Conveyed From PHA: | 
Highland Dwellings 
Knox Hill Dwellings. : | 
Langston Dwellings ; | 
Stoddert Dwellings | 
2ist Street Houses 


Total_. 


Grand total _. 





1 Constructed in 1942-48. Financed under Housing Act of 1949. 


2 Semifinal costs. 


Final contract settlements pending. 


3 Includes $31,000 paid by U. 8. Court of Claims from non-NCHA funds. 














Completed | Under plan- Program 
dwelling properties | ning or con- { total 
units | struction 
12 | $46, 312 ee Bete ae 
1] 27, 586 | ce 
16 118, 494 on 
24 140, 000 : a 
18 Of0ps!| ......5.cshsabmeseidadcas 
31 138, 554 side ewan 
b 54, 664 4 Ain Micah iche wane 
112 | 623, 183 $623, 183 
314 | wt... Se 
213 | 1, 353, 554 Side 
322 , 551, 948 an 
313 1, 449, 825 | i SPU kiana 
169 | 988, 278 | ab Dosh 
1, 331 7, 111, 058 | | 7, 111, 058 
612 | @eim L....i.c... 
442 2, 099, 485 ier eee al peaebaed 
577 7, 056, 937 |. oes 
456 | 1, CORT fon cok. < dbus 
246 3, 337. 463 ont E 
279 Oe Tie fb ..te, es 
440 2, 521, 023 | ‘i 
OO contupatiuasal TG SR ae 
373 1, 828, 027 ona fne—=+<wacinage 
190 2, 504, 120 a ae ae 
348 hy TAB, TOS | «nk SE cetaceans 
4, 105 24, 912, 557 4, 264, 024 29, 176, 581 
274 SG WE, ind eeu 
150 Th Sock Lota wsee 
15% | 90, OS te... 2c... 
422 Oh, O40 by, 4.0 Ses. 
42 EE 55s deat iene 
183 SOE ft ..oncdsw ote ne 
200 40, 909 

1, 429 1, 096, 199 | 1, 096, 199 
350 OOM to, tae ee 

250 1, 196, 382 ze 
274 1, 761, 749 ina hi te 
48 eee A ‘ 
36 146, 650 ‘ 
958 4, 937, 606 , 937, 606 
7,935 | 37,584,404 5,360,223| 42.944,627 
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470 HUNGRY. CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


APPENDIX I. LEGAL LIMITATIONS ON AREA OF AUTHORITY OPERATIONS 


As stated in the body of the report, various avenues were explored by the 
Authority to solve problems caused by an acute shortage of sites for additional 
public housing. One suggestion was that the Authority utilize land in the 
Maryland and Virginia portions of the Washington metropolitan area. Although 
the Authority had operated on the basis that its normal operations were re- 
stricted to the District of Columbia, no formal statement on the subject had 
been made. Accordingly, after study of the question, the following staff report 
was sent to the members of the Authority’s Board for their information (intro- 
ductory paragraphs omitted) : 

“1. The act of Congress which created the Authority specifically limits the 
Authority’s powers to operations within the District of Columbia; this limita- 
tion applies with special force to the provisions relative to acquisition of sites 
by the right of eminent domain or otherwise. 

“(It will be recalled that the Authority erected and managed temporary war 
housing in nearby Maryland during the period of the World War II emergency. 
In this activity, the Authority first acted as a designated agent of the President 
of the United States under emergency powers granted to him by Congress. The 
President subsequently transferred his powers with respect to public war housing 
to the Public Housing Administration. Thenceforth, until liquidation of.war 
housing in the metropolitan area, NCHA acted as the agent of PHA. The gen- 
eral objectives, financing and administration of war housing, were distinct 
from—and in many respects quite dissimilar to—the normal program of public 
low-rent housing undertaken under the provisions of the United States Housing 
Act, as amended, and under enabling legislation enacted by the States.) 

“2. Title II of the Authority’s act, which was added by Congress in 1988 to 
enable NCHA to participate in the benefits of the United States Housing Act, 
permits the Authority to enter into necessary agreements for provision of hous- 
ing, payments in lieu of taxes, etc., only with the government of the District 
of Columbia—not with the governing bodies of other political subdivisions. 

“8. The State Legislatures of Maryland and Virginia have enacted housing 
laws governing the provision of low-rent public housing within their jurisdictions 
and authorizing the establishment of local public housing authorities in ciites 
and counties of their respective States, so as to obtain the benefits of the United 
States Housing Act. 

“(Within the Washington metropolitan area, the only active public housing 
authorities—other than NCHA—are those in Alexandria, Va., and in Rockville, 
Md. The Alexandria authority has been in existence for many years, while the 
Rockville agency was recently organized. A housing authority for Montgomery 
County, Md., was established prior to World War II, but is inactive. No local 
public housing authorities have ever been established in Fairfax or Arlington 
Counties, Va., or in Prince Georges County, Md.) 

“4. A basic concept of the United States Housing Act, as amended, is that 
public housing programs must be locally initiated by local public agencies estab- 
lished by law to carry out such activities within the boundaries of the political 
subdivisions served by such local authorities. 

“(As the Board knows, the District of Columbia does not have the power of 
annexing adjacent land—a practice common in other urban centers. Other 
cities, after thus expanding their boundaries, have engaged in various forms of 
public work in the annexed territory, including the provision of public housing 
by the local housing authority.) 

“In view of the existence of Maryland and Virginia laws governing establish- 
ment of local public housing authorities, there is serious doubt as to whether an 
authorization by Congress to enable NCHA to carry on its functions within either 
of the States would be effective—even if determined to be constitutional— 
unless (1) the respective State housing laws were also appropriately amended so 
as to permit NCHA to enter into requisite agreements with the counties or 
communities in which public housing was to be erected and managed, and unless 
(2) such counties or communities assented in advance to the proposal, in effect 
inviting NCHA to operate within their boundaries. Beyond these legal require- 
ments are complex questions of public relations which would require favorable 
solution before the national and State legislation would have a chance of 
passage. 

“On the basis of the considerations mentioned above, enlargement of the 
Authority’s field of operations beyond the boundaries of the District of Columbia 
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seems to present problems of law and public policy to which no ready solutions 
are evident. 

“There is, however, a growing public appreciation of the fact that many 
problems of municipal planning and services are no respecters of political and 
geographical boundaries, but persistently identify themselves as items which 
must be considered on a metropolitan area basis. Housing constitutes only one 
subject in the total problem of metropolitan area coordination—and the provi- 
sion of public housing is one subsegment of that subject. For this reason, public 
housing in the Washington metropolitan area cannot be singled out as an item 
to be dealt with independently. Rather, it should be included for consideration 
in the agenda of any joint conference which might be called by the governing 
bodies of the several jurisdictions within the Washington metropolitan area 
for the purpose of discussing questions of area interest. Any other course 
would tend to draw the public housing program out of context, thereby fostering 
unnecessary misunderstanding and unfounded suspicion.” 


[Letter of transmittal] 


NATIONAL CAPITAL Housing AUTHORITY, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Str: The National Capital Housing Authority, in accordance with requirements 
of Public Law No. 307, 73d Congress, respectfully submits herewith its report for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. ; 

As the fiscal year 1954 marked the 20th year of the Authority’s operations, the 
report for that year was expanded to contain a résumé of significant accomplish- 
ments since 1934. The present report is condensed, to conform strictly to the 
congressional requirements. 

Very respectfully, 
SAMUEL SPENCER, 
Chairman, National Capital Housing Authority. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTHORITY 


President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia: Samuel Spencer, 
Chairman 

President, Board of Education, District of Columbia: C. Melvin Sharpe, Vice 
Chairman 

Director, National Capital Planning Commission: John Nolen, Jr. 

Chairman, District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency: John A. Remon 

Chairman, District of Columbia Parole Board: Col. Campbell C. Johnson 

Director, District of Columbia Department of Public Welfare: Gerard M. Shea 

Executive Director and Secretary: James Ring 


HIGHLIGHTS OF FiscaLt YEAR 1955 


Approval by the Public Housing Administration, District of Columbia Board 
of Commissioners, and the National Capital Planning Commission of locations 
for construction of 8 public housing projects, to meet the needs of 1,571 families 
of low income displaced by slum clearance, redevelopment, or other governmental 
action. 

Completion for occupancy of the remaining 259 dwelling units and the admin- 
istration building of section I of the East Capitol Dwellings, and 21 units in 
section II * * * in all, a total of 280 new homes for families of low income. 

Acquisition of the Southwest slum site for construction of 456 units of low-rent 
housing. 

Rehousing of 421 families displaced from slum sites by the Redevelopment 
Land Agency and NCHA. 

Disposition of 2,641 temporary houses during the fiscal year to mark the final 
chapter in the removal from the Nation’s Capital of 4,372 temporary war housing 
units and veterans’ reuse barracks. 

Payment of $207,253 to the District of Columbia in lieu of taxes for the fiscal 
period, bringing total payments in lieu of taxes to the District to a sum of 
$2,571,392 for public housing under the Authority’s management. 
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OPERATING OBJECTIVES FoR Fiscat YEAR 1956 


Award of construction contract and initiation of construction of the 612-dwell- 
ing unit Arthur Capper Dwellings in Southeast Washington. 

Advancement of project on Southwest slum site through relocation of site 
residents, clearance of site, completion of final plans and specifications, and 
award of construction contract. 

Advancement of eight projects in the Authority’s current development program 
through District Commissioners’ approval of site boundaries, site acquisition, 
relocation of site residents, site clearance, and completion of plans and specifi- 
cations. 

Secure authorization for additional units of public housing needed to rehouse 
low-income families who will be displaced by slum clearance, redevelopment, 
code enforcement, and other public actions. 

Complete activation of the Authority’s policy of open oecupancy in all housing 
properties under its management. 

Cooperate in development of an intensified program of social services to assist 
families who are to be displaced from their homes by public action. 

Enlist the assistance of Federal and District agencies, civic and citizens’ asso- 
ciations, and other community organizations in finding suitable sites for public 
housing that will be needed beyond present commitments. 


I. NCHA In URBAN RENEWAL 


CONCEPT AND RELATIONSHIP TO PROGRAM OF NCHA 


During the report year, a new term—‘“urban renewal’—was applied to the 
manifold activities concerned with removing and preventing blight in our cities. 
Congress gave the term legal status in the Housing Act of 1954, the provisions 
of which were designed to coordinate at the local level Government aids to 
housing construction and slum clearance. 

The Authority’s part in urban renewal consists primarily of rehousing low- 
income families displaced from old dwellings which are to be demolished, ex- 
tensively rehabilitated, or partially depopulated to eliminate “doubling up.” 

The Authority did not await formalization of the concept of urban renewal 
before beginning to rehouse displaced families. This agency’s annual report for 
1954 told of an agreement entered into between the Authority and the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency to expedite rehousing of families from slum areas cleared by 
both agencies. Relocation under this agreement was in full operation during 
the fiscal year 1954, and the workload increased within the succeeding fiscal year. 

Action to obtain public understanding and acceptance of urban renewal was 
taken by the Board of District Commissioners, the National Capital Planning 
Commission, the Redevelopment Land Agency, and the National Capital Housing 
Authority. 

The Commissioners’ Committee on Slum Prevention and Rehabilitation laid 
the groundwork for a concerted, long-term campaign designed to accomplish the 
objective of urban renewal by coordinating such services as redevelopment, public 
housing, rehabilitation, demolition of unsafe structures, and enforcement of a 
housing code. 


NCHA COOPERATION IN PLANNING FOR URBAN RENEWAL IN WASHINGTON 


The Authority provided the Committee with a report on occupancy character- 
istics of substandard housing in the District. The report was based on a study 
made by the Bureau of the Census from its 1950 records at the Authority’s ex- 
pense, with the approval of the Public Housing Administration. 

This survey enabled the Committee to pinpoint the locations of substandard 
dwellings and to identify the family sizes, incomes, and racial characteristics of 
the occupants of the city’s unfit housing. 

A detailed report, submitted to the Committee by the Authority on September 


24, 1954, disclosed many pertinent facts for the guidance of program planning. 
Some of these facts were: 


Total occupied substandard dwellings, 1950_.........._.-____-_-_ 26, 555 
Minimum population housed in such dwellings._._..-.___________-_-______ 72, 480 
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Number of families so housed and reporting 1949 income : 


Income Percent of | Number of 
tal families 





Re Ga sikasns abide dk Wee Lntnbtdhan dhinstidawtés thee ; 6, 350 
$3,000 or more ___---- = aaa B = ral 34. 6, 495 


Sa iethid Sida adeinnies ae hen Seri wid asinine inl . 18, 840 


These and other pertinent data were also made available by the Authority to 
Messrs. James W. Rouse and Nathaniel S. Keith, who were engaged by the Com- 
inissioners of the District of Columbia in the autumn of 1954 to prepare for the 
Nation‘s Capital a workable program of urban renewal (submitted in January 
1955, under the challenging title, ‘““No Slums in 10 Years’). Among the items 
supplied by the Authority to Messrs. Rouse and Keith was the following summary 
of public low-rent housing resources in the District—existing NCHA properties 
and projects in various stages: 


Number of | Number of 
Status properties dwelling 
units 


————— 


Under management, Oct. 1, 1954 22 | 4, 972 
Under construction; ready for occupancy Apr. 1, 1955__-_--- eg ele } 186 
Under annual contributions contract: 
(a) Site acquired, relocation and planning in process.__-......--...----- 612 
(b) Site not yet acquired, planning in process au 456 
War housing to be transferred for permanent low-rent use, fully occupied, 
but possibly 40 percent of tenants may be required to move as being over- 
income for permanent low-rent housing _----- .| 
Shelved projects under program reservation of 4,000 units made to NCHA 
by PHA under Housing Act of 1949 ; 


| 
| 


Total___- 





PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPMENT OF A HOUSING CODE 


The Authority actively participated in the efforts of the District Commissioners 
to develop a housing code for the Nation’s Capital, as one of the measures required 
for effective elimination of substandard housing conditions and provision of an 
adequate supply of good housing. NCHA’s General Counsel was appointed as its 
representative on the Citizens Housing Code Review Committee, and participated 
in consideration of several drafts of a proposed code. A final draft of the code 
with recommendations was submitted to the Commissioners by the Committee in 
June 1955. 

NCHA PROJECT PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


At its meeting on December 9, 1954, the Authority agreed to request PHA to 
authorize construction of approximately 1,500 dwelling units for the rehousing of 
low-income families displaced during the first 3 years of the District’s urban 
renewal program. The allocation, if granted, it was pointed out, would exhaust 
the program reservation of 4,000 dwelling units (referred to in the summary 
above) by reactivating the “shelved” projects—‘shelved” because of then-existing 
congressional restrictions on new public housing construction. 

The Authority recognized, however, that development in the city had not re- 
mained inactive whole the projects were shelved; several sites suggested for 
public housing construction weer no longer available. Therefore, the first action 
undertaken to provide the proposed additional housing was the selection of 
appropriate sites. 

More than 35 possible sites were examined by NCHA technicians, and 23 of 
these were later studied in conjunction with the District of Columbia Coordinat- 
ing Committee and with staff members of the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion. Most of the sites were rejected because of conflict with plans for future 
highways, parks, playgrounds, school locations and other development for public 
or private purposes. The possibilities at length were reduced to a residue of 
eight locations—and some of these were not entirely free of question as to cost, 
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coordination with public developments, and private commitments for construc- 
tion. 

In accordance with requirements of the United States Housing Act, as amended, 
NCHA’s request for authorization to construct the additional housing was pre- 
sented to the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. On January 
6, 1955, the Commissioners adopted a resolution finding that the proposed con- 
struction would be needed to assist in meeting relocation requirements. 

The eight tentative locations were approved by the National Capital Planning 
Commission in February, and by the Board of Commissioners in April. The 
Public Housing Administration in the meantime had approved the proposed con- 
struction, subject to official site approvals and to studies demonstrating the 
feasibility of the individual projects. Preliminary planning of the projects was 
then begun. 

On June 29, 1955, the Authority entered into an annual contributions contract 
with the Public Housing Administration for 1,429 dwelling units under terms of 
the Housing Act of 1954, thus becoming 1 of 34 communities which had signed 
such contracts by June 30, and sixth among those communities in the number of 
federally aided units. Asa result of this action, all of the 4,000 units provided 
for in the construction program allocated to the Authority by PHA under 
authorization given in the Housing Act of 1949 were under annual contributions 
contracts at the close of the fiscal year 1955—contracts for 2,571 of the 4,000 units 
having been consolidated into 1 contract on December 15, 1953. 

As the fiscal year opened, four projects—totaling 1,361 of the 2,571 units 
referred to above—had been completed or were under construction; and two 
projects, comprising 1,068 units, were in the preconstruction stage. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS IN 1955 
Under construction 


East Capitol Dwellings.—On September 3, 1954, the last 15 of the 391 dwelling 
units in section 1 were completed and accepted for occupancy. Construction of 
section 2 (which had been scheduled for completion on June 28, 1955) was delayed 
by strikes and other unforeseeable causes, with the result that at the end of the 
fiscal year only 21 units had been accepted for occupancy. The remaining 165 
units were, however, nearing completion, and it was anticipated that the last 
group would be ready for final inspection and acceptance in September 1955. At 
the close of the fiscal year, 412 of the 577 dwellings comprising the total project 
had been accepted and occupied. 


Preconstruction 


Arthur Capper Dwellings.—In its 1954 report, the Authority recounted the 
legislative and administrative restrictions which had seriously delayed the Au- 
thority in the acquisition of a 7-block slum area in the old Navy Yard section of 
Southeast Washington, as the site for a 612-dwelling housing property. Bounded 
by Second, Seventh, and M Streets and Virginia Avenue, the project site was part 
of a slum area from which the Authority previously had cleared 6 blocks of slums 
to erect the Carrollsburg Dwellings. 

The Authority acquired title to the site on June 30, 1954, through eminent 
domain proceedings brought by the Department of Justice. An account of the 
relocation of the families resident on the site will be found elsewhere in this re- 
port. Demolition of the old site buildings was authorized on April 21, 1955, and 
was well underway as the fiscal year closed. 

Following PHA approval of a revised site plan and the official closing (on De- 
cember 8, 1954) of streets and alleys in accordance therewith, the architect was 
instructed to proceed with working drawings and specifications. On May 25, 
1955, these documents had been carried to an intermediate stage and were sub- 
mitted to PHA for its approval. On October 6, 1954, the Authority announced 
that the new project would be named the Arthur Capper Dwellings, in tribute 
to the memory of the revered Senator from Kansas who headed the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia from 1925 to 1933, and who in 1929 sponsored 
the legislation under which the Authority was established. 

Southwest location.—On February 15, 1955, revised preliminary plans and esti- 
mates for development of a slum site in Southwest Washington were approved 
by PHA with the recommendation that the site plan be restudied to decrease the 
number of units on that portion of the site lying north of M Street and to add 
correspondingly to the number of units to be located on the southerly portion. 

Following completion of a revised site plan, the closing of streets and alleys 
in conformity therewith was requested, and as the fiscal year ended, NCHA was 
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awaiting the effectuation of street closings so that it might authorize the prepara- 
tion of working drawings and specifications. Meanwhile, site acquisition activi- 
ties continued, and on June 30, 1955, title to the site was acquired. By order 
of the court on the same day, owners and occupants of the property were directed 
to surrender possession to the Authority on or before September 1, 1955, 


Summary status of 4,000-unit development program at the end of fiscal year 1955 


| 
Number of | 
Status and project designation dwelling Location 
units 


Completed: 
Stanton Dwellings...............--- : Stanton Rd. and Alabama Ave. SE. 
Richardson Dwellings_-_-_-----. Sen 53d, 54th, and Dix Sts. NE: 
Highland Dwellings addition ______--- 5 | Valley Ave., Wheeler Rd., and 7th St. SE. 
East Capitol Dwellings, section 1__-- : East Capitol St. (north side) between Holly- 
| wood PL and 60th St. NE. 


Subtotal ‘ 5. 
Under construction (nearing completion): 86 | East Capitol St. (south side) between Hillside 
East Capitol Dwellings, section 2. | Pl. and 58th St. SE. 


Preconstruction: 
Arthur Capper Dwellings- ; j Slum site. Part of quadrangle bounded by 2d 
} and 7th Sts., M St., and Virginia Ave. SE. 
Southwest, DC-1-21 . . 56 | Slum site. Within general location bounded by 
| I 3 St., Delaware Ave., Canal St., and 3d 
St. Sw. 


Subtotal_- 





Preliminary planning: 
Parkside addition ; nan Kenilworth Ave. NE., between Grant and Hayes 


| Sts. NE. 
Lily Ponds. - : Kenilworth Ave. NE., between Eastern Ave. 
and Douglas St. NE. 
Benning Rd : a 7 |G +7 SE., between 47th St. and Alabama Ave. 
SE. 
Stoddert Dwellings | Ridge Rd. SE. 
P St. area Bet veen O and P, 2d and Half Sts. SW. 
Florida Ave. area | 50 | Florida Ave., V St., 10th, and 11th Sts. NW. 
Hopkins PI. area | Between K and L, 12th and 14th Sts. SE. 
Sheridan Rd. area | eee. Rd. between Howard and Pomeroy 
Rds. SE. 


Subtotal 
Grand total 


II. MANAGEMENT 


BUILDING GOOD CITIZENS 


Concern is sometimes expressed that moving low-income families from slums 
to decent housing may result only in transferring slum habits of living, thereby 
merely creating new slums, 

The Authority has sought over the years to demonstrate that good, properly 
managed housing for low-income families pays high dividends to the community 
in providing such families with a powerful stimulus to economic and social 
progress, and a desire for home ownership. 

Some persons who have toured the slums of Washington and then have in- 
spected the Authority’s properties have found it difficult to believe that the 
public housing has been occupied for years by a succession of families who havé 
come to the Authority from the alleys and tenement slums of Washington. Yet 
this is the fact. 

Preservation of housing properties as a sound investment is accomplished 
only through intelligent and directed effort. One of the most effective means 
employed by the Authority in eradicating substandard living habits among new 
tenants is the utilization of community services to give better standards to the 
tenants. These services tend to produce an incentive to individual progress, 
which usually leads the tenant to a growing dissatisfaction with any living 
quarters except a good home of his own. 

During the fiscal year 1955, when hundreds of families from slum-clearance 
areas became tenants of the Authority, the effectiveness of public-housing man- 
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agement in Washington underwent a severe test. In guiding and redirecting 
these families along constructive lines, the services of numerous public and 
private agencies were essential. 

As in prior years, the Authority made available to appropriate agencies, for 
the conduct of their programs, space in community buildings which the Authority 
had constructed on the sites of its larger properties—particularly when such 
properties were built in neighborhoods lacking other quarters for community 
activities. Thus provided with operating space, the agencies conducted pro- 
grams for the benefit of all neighborhood residents—not solely for tenants of 
public housing. This enabled the area residents to become acquainted with the 
uthority’s work and its tenants; while the Authority’s tenants, through partici- 
pation in the programs, developed a sense of security and responsibility as a 
result of their identification with constructive forces in the larger community. 

The following are indicative of the nature and scope of such services : 
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NCHA property, facility, 


Supervisory group and principal 
and location 


activities 


Other groups using facility 
(volunteer supervision) 








District of Columbia Recreation 
Department: United Clubs, 
Anacostia Athletic Club, 3 soft- 
ball teams; choral, tap, and 
ballet groups. 


Barry Farm lwellings: Com- 
mney Building, 1230 Sumner 
Rd. SE, 


Resident council, coordinating 
committee (neighborhood busi- 
nessmen and civic representa- 
tives), executive comrrittee of 
Birney School Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Garfield-Douglass Civie Associa- 
tion, resident council, Boy Scouts 
and Cub Scouts, sewing and ce- 
ramics classes. 


Frederick Douglass Dwellings: 
Community Building, 2ist 
St. and Alabama Ave. SE. 


District of Columbia Recreation 
Department: Preschool mothers’ 
group, play school, athletic club, 
bowling league, dance class, 
Campfire Girls, Girl Scouts, 
table tennis, baseball and soft- 
ball teams. 

District of Columbia Health I‘e- 
partment: General clinical ser- 
vices for maternal and child- 


Parkside Dwellings: Health 
7 701 Kenilworth Ter. 


None. 


care needs. 
Langston: 
(a) Recreation rooms, 2210 | District of Columbia Recreation | Resident council, young schoo 
H St. NE. Department: Preschool play mothers’ group, Boy Scouts 


group, preschool mother’s group, Girl Scouts and Brownies. 
adult arts and crafts group, 

ballet and tap groups, dramatic 

and art groups, teen-age social 

group, general indoor crafts 

and sports, outdoor sports, 

Recreation Department in- 

service training meetings. 


District of Columbia Public Li- | None. 








(b) Floor space, 701 24th St. 


NE. 
Highland Dwellings: Commu- 
— building, 676 Yuma St. 


East Capitol Dwellings: Com- 
munity building, 5725 East 
Capitol St. 


Fort Dupont Dwell : Ree- 
reation rooms, Ridge Rd. SE. 


brary (northeast branch). 
Highland Cooperative Nursery --- 


District of Columbia Public 
Schools: (4 classes); District of 
Columbia Recreation Depart- 
ment. 

Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation: Teen-age activities, in- 
cluding sewing class, library 


Civil Air Patrol, Junior Police and 
Citizens Corps, teen-age club. 


Shad Parent-Teachers’ Association. 


Costello Post, American Legion 
general recreational program. 





project, arts and crafts classes, 
general social program. 





In addition to the services indicated above, it should be noted that public 
and private social and welfare agencies, settlement houses, and neighborhood 
councils have frequently rendered effective aid to low-income families during 
economic crises and family emergencies. 

Through demonstration units in new housing developments, orientation 
classes, homemaking classes, and educational and health programs, new tenants 
learned to manage their households and incomes to better advantage, and to 
care properly for their dwellings and equipment. 

In the interest of preventing juvenile delinquency and vandalism, the Author- 
ity has cooperated with such organizations as the Commissioners’ Youth Coun- 
cil, the, Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, YWCA, YMCA, Civil Air Patrol, and the 
Junior Police and Citizens Corps in the programs sponsored by those agencies. 

Some housing managers have made special efforts to reach age groups which 
have not received adequate attention in community service programs. Pro- 
grams for children of preschool age have been initiated at three NCHA prop- 
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erties. Special problems of the aged and infirm among public housing tenants 
are presently under study. 

Public housing tenants have contributed to the welfare of the larger com- 
munity by active participation in parent-teacher associations, civic and citizens’ 
associations, mothers’ clubs, church activities, volunteer services in schools, rec- 
reational activities and programs of settlement houses. The youth among the 
tenant families in the Authority’s properties have frequently distinguished 
themselves in school activities and in community clubs and like organizations. 


MEETING A SCHOOL EMERGENCY 


The Authority was cognizant of overcrowding of schools in the neighborhood 
of the East Capitol Dwellings. The Shadd Elementary School which had been 
planned to accommodate the area’s additional child population had not been 
completed. To relieve the overcrowding, the Authority offered temporary use 
of space in its administration building for classroom purposes. The Board of 

Yducation accepted the offer. As a result, the space was used for school pur- 
poses during the day, and as a recreation center under the supervision of the 
District of Columbia Recreation Department in the evening. 


RELOCATION 


During the fiscal year 1955, the Authority’s relocation activities were con- 
centrated on the Redevelopment Land Agency’s initial undertaking—project 
area B in the Southwest section of Washington—and the slum area in South- 
east Washington, which NCHA had acquired to clear for the site of the Arthur 
Japper Dwellings. 

The effectiveness of cooperation between RLA and NCHA was demonstrated 
during the report period. The Authority had established a relocation office at 
the Southeast site, to supervise the old properties acquired by NCHA prior to 
their demolition, and to assist in rehousing families then living in the over- 
crowded and dilapidated housing. An NCHA employee was assigned to work 
in the Redevelopment Land Agency’s relocation office in Southwest Washington 
to facilitate the processing of applications for public housing from families who 
were to be displaced from project area B. In return, RLA assisted the Author- 
ity in finding suitable vacancies in private housing for families to be displaced 
from NCHA’s Southeast site, when family incomes were found to be in excess 
of the maximum limits for admission to public housing. 

NCHA’s relocation staff surveyed occupancy of the Southeast slum site, and 
found that the decaying area—which extended over 8 blocks—was housing 
439 families in 276 buildings, only 23 of which were rated as safe and habitable. 
The low incomes of 281 families qualified them for admission to public housing ; 
incomes of the other 158 families exceeded NCHA’s maximum admission income 
limits. 

Of all the families resident on the site when it was acquired by NCHA, 106 
were owner-occupants. Most of these deferred moving only until they had re- 
ceived payment for their houses; most had arranged to buy other dwellings be- 
for the checks were issued. 

Consequently the attention of the NCHA relocation office was concentrated 
of the 333 tenant families—particularly the 281 who were apparently eligible to 
become public housing tenants. The RLA relocation service provided more 
than 200 listings of inspected private housing for site residents who were either 
ineligible to become public housing tenants or who expressed a preference to 
move to other private housing. 

As in earlier slum-clearance activities, the NCHA relocation staff found many 
families who welcomed an opportunity to move away from slum conditions; 
they also found some who preferred to make their own arrangements. Of the 
281 families whose incomes were apparently low enough to warrant their ad- 
mission to public housing, 163 submitted their applications. A subsequent veri- 
fication of income sources disclosed that 44 of the applicant families had in- 
comes in excess of the admission maximum. Eventually, 128 families from the 
Southeast site—45 percent of the 281—moved into public housing. 

In accomplishing the relocation of families from NCHA’s Southeast site and 
RLA’s project area B, families were assigned to public housing properties in 
various sections of the city to the extent that available vacancies permitted. 
The experience of the Authority has demonstrated that the interests of the com- 
munity and those of the affected families are best served by distributing relo- 
catees as widely as possible. 
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This dispersal tends to break down patterns of slum living by reducing con- 
centrations of families disadvantaged by slum living, thereby providing them 
with a better opportunity to respond to the stimulus of desirable living pat- 
terns in standard neighborhoods. The following table shows where the relo- 
cated families from project area B and the NCHA’s Southeast site were housed 
during the 1955 fiscal year: 


Families relocated in properties of NCHA from slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment activities in Southeast and Southwest Washington, June 1, 1954—June 
30, 1955 


Number of families assigned 

















from— 
Number BSE E ee  Aee Fae | te 
Section and property of dwelling 
units NCHA’s RLA’s 
southeast project | Total 
project area B 
Northeast: 
meet Semitel (pec. 1)... Gio 2 les 391 44 61 1105 
Langston a ae eet ing 274 2 10 | 12 
Lincoln Heights Ra eo chciculg eed eaeabeetiae 440 9 21 | 30 
ee as 0. UGeagennd nadearenkeen 37 ~ 20 28 
Richardson... .._..-.-- A RR 8 a ey ; 190 2 2 
Bepee A  s IRNI  A RS 36 0 5 5 
Total........_-- eer. tr ec a: tree 1, 704 63 | 119 182 
Southeast: fol ihe va ig 
meee Perm... ........ ah eee ‘ = 442 17 27 44 
i ee eens ak lee 314 18 | 25 43 
Ellen Wilson ____._--- RT O4 ee Ae een ee 213 8 | 9 7 
rence Bromwietien st. Uses il sl 313 6 14 20 
TN ig A. ine Biceps bab Senge Pee He) 325 0 2 2 
See aos i tia ool a oe Rea ae 250 4 18 22 
Stanton_______. ot alle so titia tae emoee 348 3} 25 2 
SeeePthacyicess 2607. 2200lkWe SUZ a 170 0 | 6 | 6 
BE FOOD os nd tn omid-<e) -inlhberoeeebeenass 23 1 5 6 
Re Oe eee ee etd cop eecege ose 2, 398 57 131 188 
Northwest: 7 ir’ 
Kelly Miller 7 9 
8g A 5 | 5 
Williston 9 | 9 
Total 21 23 
Southwest: 
James Creek. .._-- sd vineinthentdideetien didi spuseaihe tional 279 6 20 | 26 
ee Ged iad eon 16 0 2 2 
acl mnclshntccharaceds Hesestneetipeinateenasinandin Henin ithmtsintenedheneiiniee [acaitsteti 
ae a A 295 6 | 22 | 23 
Grand total._._..._____- BBW Db then | Die | "4, 621 | | 23/421 
{ 











1 The relatively larre number of displaced families assigned to housing in the East Capitol dwellings is 
due to the fact that sec. 1 of the property represented the only new polls housing which becaire avatlable 
for occupancy durirg the report period. Assignments to other NCHA housing were made possible through 
vacancies due to turnover and transfers. 


During the report period the Authority also planned the relocation of families 
living on the site of its Southwest project. Preliminary staff surveys, made 
prior to the institution of condemnation proceedings, disclosed that 308 families 
were living in 213 old dilapidated buildings within the project area. The survey 
indicated that approximately half of the families had incomes which were below 
the maximum limit for admission to public housing. Approximately 80 percent 
of the old dwellings were unfit or grossly overcrowded; of these, 85 were with- 
out running water and 145 had outside toilets. It was evident, therefore, that 
the Authority would be responsible for rehousing most of these families and for 
orienting them to proper housing in standard neighborhoods. 

As the report period closed, the effectiveness of public housing as a tool in the 
city’s great cooperative effort to remove the slums was apparent. More than 
42 percent of the families displaced in RLA’s project area B had been relocated 
in public housing. The Authority looks forward to the early completion of its 
part of the rehousing task in this project area. Most of the remaining families 
will require 3-, 4-, and 5-bedroom dwellings, which are in very short supply. 
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III. Removat or Housine 
REMOVALS BEFORE JULY 1, 1954 


Prior. to January 1953, the Authority. had removed 6 temporary war housing 
properties containing 1,310 dwellings, and had disposed of 19 deteriorated units 
located among other properties. In January 1953, the Authority directed re- 
moval of 17 properties comprising 2,877 dwellings. By June 30, 1954, one of 
these properties, with 288 units, had been removed from its site, and 12 prop 
erties containing 1,782 units had been vacated. Thus, prior to July 1, 1954, 
the Authority had completed disposition of 1,617 dwellings. 


PROGRESS IN 1955 FISCAL YEAR 


During most of the disposition program the Authority acted as PHA’s agent 
in the removal of temporary properties. This arrangement was terminated on 
October 31, 1954, when contracts for the removal of all temporary war housing 
except the 35th Street Houses had been awarded. The 35th Street property 
was completely vacated on May 2, 1955, marking the end of occupancy of tempo- 
rary war housing under NCHA’s management in the District of Columbia. Clear- 
ance of the dwe lings remaining on the site of the 35th Street Houses was han- 
dled by PHA with the cooperation of NCHA’s management staff. 

During the latter part of fiscal year 1955 NCHA proposed the removal of 70 
temporary-type buildings containing 140 units of the Stoddert Dwellings—a war 
housing property of 196 dwellings which had been conveyed to the Authority 
for low-rent use—and recommended that a major portion of the cleared site be 
used for a permanent low-rent project. The Stoddert Dwellings had been built 
in 1941 under legislation which drastically limited building costs. Except for 
56 permanent-type dwellings which the Authority proposed to retain, the prop- 
erty had been a continuing source of heavy maintenance expense. Detailed 
inspection during the report period disclosed deficiencies which, if corrected, 
would have imposed an excessive added cost with dubious results. PHA agreed 
that the housing should go, and 26 units were removed before the fiscal year 
ended. 

Addition of the 140 temporary units of Stoddert Dwellings brings the disposi- 
tion of temporary war housing to an aggregate of 4,372 dwellings. Of this total, 
1,617 units had been removed prior to June 30, 1954, and 2,641 units were re- 
moved during fiscal year 1955. Of the entire disposition program, only 114 units 
at Stoddert Dwellings remain to be removed from their sites early in the 1956 
fiscal year. 

The following table, which summarizes the removal of temporary war hous- 
ing, shows the distribution of locations in the four quadrants of the city and 
in nearby Maryland: 
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Summary of disposition of temporary war housing 





Units removed from 




















Original sites 
Year of | number of u 
Location and name of project erec- dwelling 
tion units Prior to During 
fiscal year | fiscal year 
1955 1955 
Northwest: 
Bryant Street Houses... . - sc phy yeh Sik a ecis 1943 OOS. tscud-s 32 
ey NE Nc nn. en enecneeeeces 1943 WE bedduccet~ 170 
ee oe nec cesmemenpeeene 1943 36 Mi teasantdines 
Spun Werens EAOWNe. A a el. 1942 75 = 75 
iis wk di naedbcdninepsicencaipncakion 1943 92 92 
ec a id tit als nies ee el ak aor 405 36 369 
Northeast: Htoo made BolT CE pats 
Foote Street Houses.__.-..........----... ata apenas ode 1943 MBAS. 2 ch3ot- a 168 
ite ai kane ann dan sy ees $AGge tk eiiOd 1943 492 492 ; 
Meade-Grant Street Houses__.__--...-.._.....--..---- 1944 107 4 | 103 
Mobile units (part, see Southwest)... ..._...........-- 1944 240 240 
PROTOS Berens FIGUOOG acy ve «lis ie in ot shop ends een cet 1943 | ere 90 
Te PU sienna neon h to sremhheaee peiety te 1947 88 88 ad 
Weinciss sil besa. 2.3L ies 1, 185 824 361 
Southeast: be ia ee ne 
eee Hevea Prouses. 2822 Pv si a. 1943 138 138 
Camp Simms Houses-...-.._......-.....---..--..- -.| 1946 288 288 ek 
Nichols Avenue Houses. .........2.i..25. .-+-5----..0. 1943 164 164 
in ee cee aa bs anbni nn 1946 80 coi 80 
Denes EP WONNED. . ne s5i ee 1942 1144 4 26 
Gant Geet Homers...) . Sssevsawus sii llbioulsiid.. cull. 1946 7 ; 72 
NO SE EE ae 1944 40 sorkst 40 
ONRe LC Rae aeb Datel: 926 456 | 356 
Southwest: ia he igh she 
Bmteny Bowen Houses... .... osc esc... 28. 1943 86 ‘ 86 
Canal Street Houses. .-_.... ......--.-- 1943 20 20 
Mobile units (part, see Northeast) _..__........-..-.-- 1944 140 140 | di 
Overlook Avenue Houses... ...-.... 2..-.-...-..--...- 1946 368 & 360 
I Se nn cee nameconnegpa --| 1942 150 ON iat os coin 
pam eeUees. Ji Sows. cll eed te5 5.2855: a | 1942 146 146 
es ale 910 298 | 612 
Maryland: oa u 
alvert Houses... _.- as. fecli.anciusioe ees 500 1 499 
Carry Houses... ----.. gubecin --.| 1943 208 2 206 
PT PT co auwacnscaceustesnesesce sete a 1943 238 = 238 
es aki aidive whwiih wee dnenose 946 3 943 
a : 14,872|  ~=1,617| 2, 641 














1 The remaining 114 temporary units at Stoddert Dwellings will be removed in the 1956 fiscal year, and the 


site will be used for construction of permanent low-rent housing. 


moved from sites in fiscal year 1955 and earlier, make up the original total of 4,372 dwellings. 


REMOVAL OF HOUSING DUE TO BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 


These units, added to the numbers re- 


During the 1955 fiscal year, construction of a bridge over the Anacostia River, 


in the vicinity of East Capitol Street, was far advanced. 


The Authority had been 


advised that, to developed a major exit from the bridge, portions of the sites 
of the Fort Dupont Dwellings and the adjacent Stoddert Dwellings would be 
required. The act of Congress which authorized the District Commissioners to 
construct the bridge provided that Federal agencies having jurisdiction over 
land in the vicinity of the bridge and its approaches should transfer such areas 


to the Commissioners at their request. 


The Commissioners’ request for portions 


of the sites of the two housing properties involved removal of buildings containing 
14 dwelling units. 

Because of question as to the District’s right to pay the Authority for property 
taken from the Fort Dupont Dwellings—a permanently financed low-rent housing 
property—the Commissioners inquired of the Comptroller General, who ruled 
that the District was not authorized by law to pay the Authority for any land 


or buildings taken for the purpose. 


The Comptroller General suggested that 
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remedial action by Congress might be sought if necessary. To avoid costly delay 
in the bridge construction, the Authority proposed—with the approval of the 
Public Housing Administration—that the Commissioners agree in principle to 
the reimbursement of the Authority for the property required from the Fort 
Dupont Dwellings, plus the cost of relocating heating lines, ete., and that such an 
umount be included by the District in its next request to Congress for appro- 
priations. The Authority agreed to vacate the tenants of the affected dwellings, 
and to make the property available to the District. This proposal was accepted 
by tne Commissioners and enabled the construction to progress without delay. 


1V. ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


STAFF REDUCTIONS AND REORGANIZATION 


NCHA’s 1954 annual report dealt in detail with the requirement for drastic 
retrenchment in Authority employment, because of the disposition of temporary 
war housing. As indicated in that report, the Public Housing Administration had 
advised NCHA that further economies must be effected during the fiscal year 
1955. The severity of the continued personnel cuts during the past 2 years is 
evidenced by the fact that NCHA ended fiscal year 1955 with 276 employees on 
its rolls—73 less than the number of employees as of June 30, 1953. 

PHA’s requirements for further reductions in salary costs chargeable to man- 
agement posed a critical problem, as the personnel of the Authority’s offices had 
already been reduced to a minimum consistent with the needs of the staff organ- 
ization then in effect. The only apparent means of achieving further savings was 
n redistribution of staff functions along lines which would permit the abolition 
of some existing positions. 

Of various plans examined in an intensive study, the only one which offered 
possibility of the major savings required involved a dissolution of the then 
Division of Management, which had responsibility for all operations connected 
with completed housing properties—applications, management, maintenance, re- 
location and disposition of temporary housing. 

The pattern of the new organization established separate offices for the receipt 
and processing of housing applications, and for the supervision of housing 
managers and onsite maintenance employees; while the Lrofessional aspects of 
maintenance engineering were transferred to a technical office with responsibility 
for all architectural and engineering services of the Authority, whether for con- 
struction projects or existing properties. 

An administrative memorandum informing the staff of the reorganization, 
dated September 13, 1954, emphasized the following point: “The major signifi- 
eance of this form of organization is its recognition of the fact that the manage- 
ment of permanent low-rent housing is the basic work of the Authority; and that 
all other Authority activities either lead to management or flow directly from it. 
Under this revised form of organization, every staff member will be required to 
participate actively in this basic—not as a consultant or as an interested on- 
looker, but as one whose responsibility it is to perform his allotted share of the 
job. This will mean close teamwork and constant coordination.” 

The staff was further advised that the new plan would be placed into effect 
on October 1, 1954, pending the preparation of official job descriptions and the 
allocation of positions to appropriate grades in the civil-service classification 
structure. This effort was effective in securing additional economies in manage- 
ment cost, but it resulted in the loss to the Authority of the services of valued 
and experienced personnel. 

As a result of continued retrenchment, the average number of employees (on 
the basis of end-of-month totals) decreased from 334 during fiscal year 1954 to 
288 during fiscal year 1955, a decrease of 15.3 percent. Actual employment de- 
creased from 313 on June 30, 1954, to 276 on June 30, 1955, a net decrease of 37 
employees. 
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NCHA employment statistics, fiscal year 1955 



































June 30, 1954 June 30, 1955 
Paid employment 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Permanent and probational employees-__...._______- 233 74.4 258 93, 5 
Indefinite employees. __..._._....__.--___-..- eae 76 24.3 18 6.5 
os. wekdidnnwaucmodybensnaae 4 1.3 eas dag i 
te eh eon 52 ner actaystieens. 3 acchten 313 100.0 | 276 | 100.0 


WORN sapere suveeree =e MULE NIL ABU. UI. 121 38.7 | 114 | 41.3 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


On April 14, 1955, a model “shirt-sleeve” maintenance clinic was jointly spon- 
sored by NCHA and PHA, the Federal-Local Relations Committee and the tech- 
nical and maintenance section of the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials. The principal objective of the model clinic was to 
show haw any maintenance job could be improved by the application of a job 
methods study. Employees of NCHA and other public housing agencies were 
ehallenged by the speakers to face the problem of improved maintenance on aging 
properties in the face of rising costs, increased workloads, and more or less fixed 
rents. 

Speakers for the clinic included Messrs. James Ring, executive director of 
NCHA ; Sumner K. Wiley, director, Architecture and Engineering Branch, PHA: 
and William K. Knop, general maintenance superintendent of the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City and chairman of the technical and maintenance 
section of NAHRO. 

INCENTIVE AWARDS PROGRAM 


In Public Law 763, 838d Congress, approved September 1, 1954, Congress author- 
ized the establishment of an employees’ incentive awards program in Federal 
departments and agencies to improve Government operations and to provide 
means for recognition of meritorious service by individual employees. NCHA 
established its formal plan for incentive awards in January 1955, giving effect to 
the act and to appropriate regulations issued thereunder by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 


V. FINANCE 


The appended exhibits show the financial condition of the authority's several 
programs at June 30, 1955, and the results of operation for the fiscal year ending 
on that date. This text explains and highlights each program in the sequence 
in which it is shown in each statement, and includes condensed summaries of 
Federal and local subsidies and payments in lieu of taxes. 


ALLEY RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


The legislation which created the authority in 1934 was designed to enable 
reclamation of the inhabited alley slums which had existed since pre-Civil War 
days. From 1935 to 1938 the authority cleared street and alley slums in 15 city 
blocks; on 9 of these cleared sites, the agency erected 112 dwelling units and 4 
groups of small commercial properties, and sold the other sites—after clearance— 
for uses in harmony with community needs and plans. 

The authority obtains annual appropriations from Congress to operate the 
completed properties, and deposits all rental receipts in the general fund of the 
United States Treasury. Dvring the year rental receipts of $59,388 exceeded the 
annual appropriation by $18,182. 


PROGRAMS AIDED BY PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


In 1938 Congress amended the authority's act by adding title II, which enabled 
it to participate in the benefits of the Federal low-rent housing program. Under 
this legislation the authority has constructed and is operating several separate 
housing programs in accordance with contracts for financial assistance and lease 
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agreements with the Public Housing Administration. Unlike most public agen- 
cies created by Congress, the authority does not depend upon direct congressional 
appropriations for this major part of its operations. 

Housing Act of 1937.—This program includes 1,335 dwelling units in five prop- 
erties which were constructed in 1940-41, as the first permanent low-rent housing 
under title II of the Alley Dwelling Act. 

The authority financed the original development cost of $6,863,000 in 1943 by 
selling to private investors bonds totaling $3,744,000; the Public Housing Admin- 
istration bought the remainder of the bonds in the amount of $3,119,000. During 
fiscal year 1955, $144,000 in additional bonds were sold at PHA to finance the cost 
of remodeling an apartment building. From 1943 to the end of fiscal year 1955. 
however, the authority—in the course of its normal debt-service program—has 
retired $789,000 of the privately held bonds and $35,000 of those held by PHA. 
Hence, on June 80, 1955, the total bonds outstanding for this group of properties 
totaled $6,183,000. 

Housing Act of 1949.—This program includes 4,105 dwelling units in 11 proj- 
ects ; this consists of 1,210 units in 3 projects in the preconstruction stage, 1,361 
units in 4 new projects, completed or nearly so, and 1,534 units in 4 older housing 
projects which were incorporated into this program to permit their permanent 
financing. At the end of the year the financing for the 4,105 units consisted of 
the following: 


Bonds, privately held, maturing serially for 30 years through the 

wear 2008, 25s Perce... 5-41) percmnseaskeng onan koae $11, 223, 000 
Temporary notes, privately held (to be refunded by subsequent bond 

issues) : 








Maturing Sept. 9, 1955, 1.13 percent__.__._.______- $7, 000, 000 

Maturing Oct.|7, 1955, 1.17 percent_........_.__-__ 3, 888, 000 

Maturing Dec. 9, 1955, 0.73 percent________ | adel 6, 001, 000 
—_——————— 16, 889, 000 

Permanent note to PHA (to be refunded with advance amortiza- 
I I i le et cwa ae blom nokta 78, 5OO 
ed kis ern ne. LES etek i eade teat wid «ctahpesha aa: 28, 190, 590 


Housing Act of 1954—An annual contributions contract for 1,429 additional} 
low-rent units in 7 projects was executed with the Public Housing Administration 
on June 29, 1955, just before the fiscal year ended. Although this contract is 
under the Housing Act of 1954, the program reservation on which the contract 
is based was under the Housing Act of 1949. The appended balance sheet in- 
cludes the combined assets and liabilities of both programs which pertain to 
preliminary planning costs of $192,679 in connection with these units. 

Conveyed from PHA.—Three former war housing properties (456 dwellings ) 
and 1 Public Works Administration property (274 dwellings), all of which were 
conveyed to the Authority by PHA for low-rent use, are included under this 
caption. The former war housing properties were conveyed on October 1, 1953, 
but the PWA property, which was conveyed on June 30, 1954, is included under 
this caption for the first time in this annual report. 

Leased war housing.—In addition to the three former war housing properties 
conveyed to the Authority by PHA, the Authority had requested the conveyance 
of a fourth war housing property containing 350 dwellings—Highland Dwell- 
ings—but final action by the Public Housing Administration has been deferred 
pending consideration of a request by national defense authorities that hous- 
ing be reserved for the use of essential service personnel. The Authority there- 
fore continues to show this single war housing property as under its manage- 
ment by a lease agreement rather than by a conveyance agreement. The column 
“Leased war housing” in the accompanying financial statements also includes 
the final liquidation of the other war housing projects which were in this pro- 
gram. 

Veterans’ reuse barracks.—Alli assets and liabilities of the veterans’ reuse 
barracks program have been liquidated except for final disposition of accumu- 
lated reserve balances, which was awaiting a requested decision from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States concerning the legality of payment of the 
balance in the reserves to the District of Columbia government. 





FEDERAL SUBSIDY REQUIREMENTS 


The United States Housing Act provides that subsidies shall be made available 
in the form of annual contributions to local housing authorities for all permanent 
low-rent projects, whether permanently financed or conveyed for low-rent use. 
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With respect to low-rent housing which has been permanently financed, ‘the 
Inaximum amount of annual contribution—a cash subsidy—basically is equiva- 
lent to the average annual amount which is required to retire principal and pay 
interest on notes and bonds issued for that housing. The actual annual con- 
tribution is further limited to the amount required to supplement operating in- 
come sufficiently to meet all operating expenses, debt service, provision for 
operating reserves and prior-year adjustments. Thus, when the Authority’s 
operating income exceeds these items during any year, such excess is used to 
reduce the annual contribution from the maximum allowable amount. 

No formal debt-service requirement applies to housing conveyed to the Au- 
thority by PHA for low-rent use. In lieu of debt service, the agreements require 
the Authority to record annually, as a noncash PHA contribution, one-fortieth of 
the value of the conveyed projects. The vaiue is established by PHA at the time 
of conveyance and is adjusted by subsequent capital additions and dispositions. 
The Authority pays to PHA for 40 years the annual amount by which operating 
receipts exceed operating expenses, and records this payment as a reduction of 
the PHA contribution. 

On conveyed projects the agreements permit NCHA to apply all operating re- 
ceipts to the building of operating reserves to the permitted maximum (equal to 
one-half of the annual operating expenses in the case of each property) before 
making any payments toward reduction of the PHA contribution. 

As stated in the previous annual report, the maximum Federal subsidy in- 
ereased sharply in 1954 due to permanent financing of several of the properties. 
During the current year, some additional changes in financing resulted in a fur- 
ther but slight increase in the maximum Federal subsidy. The maximum and 
actual contributions on each program are reflected in the accompanying analysis 
of surplus. 


PAYMENT IN LIEU OF TAXES: PUBLIC HOUSING’S PAYMENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Unlike most other governmental agencies in Washington, the Authority has 
certain tax obligations to the local government. On the majority of its housing 
the Authority makes substantial payments in lieu of taxes in amounts which 
generally are less than full taxes, to the District of Columbia. The difference 
between the Authority’s actual payments in lieu of taxes and the larger amount 
of full local real estate taxes is the local community’s contribution toward the 
low-rent character of the properties. This local subsidy is not a cash contri- 
bution but is in the form of a tax remission which cannot be reflected in the 
accompanying financial statements. 

The Authority paid to the District of Columbia $207,253 in lieu of taxes for 
the tax year 1955. The following tabular statement provides a comparison of 
this payment with the amount of full taxes, as furnished by the District of 
Columbia Assessor : 


Assessed | Payments Local 
valuation | Full taxes | in lieu of subsidy 
| taxes 





Low-rent properties: 
Alley Dwelling Act_- axe ----| $685,120 $15, 073 | 0 $15, 073 
Aided by PHA: 
Housing Act of 1937 5, 256, 041 155, 635 | $47, 175 68, 460 
Housing Act of 1949 Saka 12, 663, 935 274, 336 89, 846 184, 490 
Conveyed from PHA: 
War housing. ere 1, 413, 053 31, 087 31, 087 0 
Langston (PW A) sae 766, 496 16, 863 | 9, 745 7,118 
_ Senemenasss | 2 
Total. __- _...-| 20, 099, 525 437, 921 177, 853 260, 068 
War housing properties - ine nee 1, 233, 424 27, 135 27, 135 0 
Total. -_- 22, 018, 069 480, 129 | 275, 141 
Taxes on slum site (acquired for Arthur Capper Dwell- | 

I saa ey ieee ‘ a Seine 














err ts Lica 
Site oi : Bee ee. es +207, 258 |. e 


1 The total payments in lieu of taxes ($207,253) included $4,915 of payments applicable to prior years, 
$14,703 capitalized in the development cost of 2 new properties which were not fully occupied during the 
period in which the payments accrued, and $2,265 of taxes on the slum site acquired by NCHA for the Arthur 
Capper Dwellings. These 3 items, totaling $21,883, are not included as operating expenses in the Compara- 
tive Statement of Income and Expense for 1955, which appears on a subsequent page of this report. 
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Under the alley reclamation program no authority exists for payments in lieu 
of taxes. This program receives no Federal subsidy in the form of annual con- 
tributions; the District of Columbia tax exemption—amounting to $15,073 in 
the last tax year—is the only means of supporting the low-rent character of the 
housing provided under this program. 

With respect to properties aided by the Public Housing Administration, the 
United States Housing Act. permits payments in lieu of taxes which generally 
are equal to 10 percent of shelter rents charged to tenants; in the case of war 
housing conveyed for low-rent use, full taxes have been paid through the 1955 
fiscal year but hereafter the payments will be equal to 10 percent of shelter rents. 

On the representative group of five properties under the Housing Act of 1937. 
the Authority has paid to the District of Columbia in the past 10 years a cumula- 
tive total of $441,161 in lieu of full taxes which would have amounted tc 
$1,061,782. This has resulted in a cumulative noncash contribution of $620,621. 
Had the 5 sites—3 of which were slums before NCHA cleared them—remained 
unchanged during the past 10 years, the District would have realized from them 
a total of $147,855 in taxes, on the basis of assessed valuations at the time of 
NOHA’s acquisition. This represents approximately one-third of actual payments 
in lieu of taxes by the Authority during the same period. At the same time the 
District has realized substantial savings in municipal services, particularly as 
regards the three slum sites. The cost of public services—such as health, sani- 
tation, police and fire protection—are notoriously high in slum areas in compari- 
son to such costs in healthy, well-developed and well-maintained neighborhoods. 
Savings to local taxpayers have thus been substantial due to the elimination of 
slums by the Authority. 

Since the first authorization (in 1942) for payments in lieu of taxes on public 
housing under the Authority’s management, NCHA has paid a total of $2,571,392 
to the District of Columbia. Of this amount, $1,439,231 represents payments 
equal to full taxes on temporary war housing erected to meet defense require- 
ments during World War II, and later used to house returning veterans. Dispo- 
sition of war housing is the subject of an earlier portion of this report. At the 
close of the report period, the Authority had on hand for payment to the District 
an additional sum of $209,234 representing withheld payments in lieu of taxes 
accumulated during the period of the Authority’s management of the Veterans’ 
reuse barracks from 1946 to 1954. The Authority also paid $504,096 to the taxing 
jurisdictions of the State of Maryland on four war housing properties which were 
situated in Prince Georges and Montgomery counties, and which have since been 
demolished or returned to the Public Housing Administration for management. 
Thus, total payments in lieu of taxes to all jurisdictions since inception have 
amounted to $3,284,7 
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Statement of development cost, permanent low-rent properties, June 30, 1955 





Overall development cost 
ann i Se aa 2 waren nef ion 
ber of | of rooms 
units Total Per Per 


unit room 


Sing Desting Act: 



































See pean CROW)... ........-3....-5.. pati eataae 12 48 $45, 000 | $3, 750 $938 
Hopkins Place (remodeled)... ...................---- ll 44 26,000 | 2,364 501 
NN in oe nose cene teeth 16 76 117,000 | 7,313 1, 539 
a . eneneanenomn 24 80 137,000 | 5,708 1,713 
IS od. icin no conn db oshoguhsete tue aie 18 72 95, 000 5, 278 1,319 
Williston Apartments ee Be Eines inte albencialibeaa 31 93 134,000 | 4,323 1, 441 

eee Sk oc ndenpemmaonme 112 413 554,000 | 4,946 1, 341 

Housing Act of 1937: 
ene pewenemes fo... etl... see. 314 1, 293 1, 736,000 | 5, 529 1, 343 
Ellen Wilson Dwellings--------- eb th wieubativdien c 213 806 1, 348,000 | 6, 329 1, 672 
Fort oes ee dc cucabcrateginn 326 1, 394 1, 536, 000 4, 712 1, 102 
Frederick Douglass Dwellings-_--..............--.-- 313 1, 41644; 1, 413, 000 4, 514 997 
Kelly Miller Dwellings.-._--_--.-..--- nsSCES Sys sQKaTyy 169 69846 974, 000 5, 763 1, 394 
pI ee ee ek baewonts 1, 335 5, 608 7, 007, 000 5, 249 1, 249 
Housing Act of 1949: 
Arthur Capper Dwellings !__.__-__- iced nid aie ee 612 2, 816 8, 646,000 | 14, 127 3, 070 
eee OO ea ee 442 2, 255 2,085,000 | 4,717 925 
ee en ee a ie de 577 3, 11034) 7, 194,000 | 12, 468 2, 313 
Highland Dwellings addition *___................-..- 246 1, 345 3, 337,000 | 13, 565 2, 481 
James Creek Dwellings ?.................-----.-.-- : 27 1, 216 1,439,000 | 5, 158 1, 183 
Lincoln Heights Dwellings ¢.................---..---- 440 2,112 2, 425, 000 5, 511 1, 148 
rl A a sn ciempecwals 142 683 1, 828, 000 | 12, 871 2, 676 
Parkside Dwellings ? 5____........._--- i eadtedemabenie 373 1,80744| 1,775,000 | 4,759 982 
Richardson Dwellings 3_...................-.-.-.-.-- 190 1,045 2, 506,000 | 13, 187 2, 398 
Southwest location !.................-....... ie bless 456 2, 263 6, 584,000 | 14, 438 2, 909 
I TP ee ns cs cca bowss 348 1,914 4, 104,000 | 11, 793 2, 144 
po NEL ER ee tee 20, 567 41, 923, 000 12, — 2, 038 
Housing Act of 1954: 
I ne ai i —_" 274 1, 523 3, 553,000 | 12, 967 2, 333 
Nh ewwdeee behave alba 150 615 2, 054, 000 | 13, 695 3, 340 
Ne ce wetnatenneges 158 761 2, 332,000 | 14, 759 3, 064 
EO hor, Ue , ccc cnnteSbene ss einai dates 422 2, 529 5, 533,000 | 13, 110 2, 188 
Parkside addition !__...._-._--__-_-___.. dale heten 42 189 491,000 | 11, 695 2, 599 
Sheridan Road, SE.!__-__-- pipeline inn Cathe Bots 183 95846; 2,461,000 | 13, 449 2, 568 
nr  ehécedne 5 ke ito dibenhenll 200 1 220 2, 939, 000 | 14, 604 2, 409 
Total and average. ............--.-.-- sueTeeee 1, 429 7, 70544 19, 9, 363, 000 13, 550° i? 4n4 
Conveyed from PHA: ¢ | 
Knox Hill Dwellings. _.............-.---- » nébiost 250 1, 024 1, 183, 000 4, 732 1, 155 
ee = 274 903 1, 743,000 | 6,361 1, 930 
Stoddert Dwellings ?_ _..........-...-.-..-- i 7 196 804 881,000 | 4, 495 1, 096 
Twenty-first Street Houses_-_-.-...-....-...--- : 36 144 146,000 | 4,056 1,014 
Cd a. a cctlccagucamennipeeahhess 756 2, 875 _3, , 953, 000 5, 229 1, 375 
NS ha a hale tiene wees -| 7, 737 37, 25854 72, 800, 000 9, 409 2, 222 














! Final development cost estimated—projects in preconstruction or construction process, 

2 Constructed in 1942-43—financed under Housing Act of 1949. 

3 Final development cost estimated—final contract settlements pending. 

4 Cost established by PHA at date of conveyance to NCHA. 

5 Includes $31,000 paid by United States Court of Claims from non-NCHA funds. 

6 Construction by PWA. 

7 Includes 26 temporary units which were removed from site during 1955, leaving 170 units. 
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Changes in housing under management during fiscal year 





| } 


Number of dwelling units 


| Number | | ee 
Type of housing | of prop- | 
erties | 


Available for |Removed 
| dwelling use | . from 


| Total |__ = | dwelling 


use 
[Occupied Vacant 


Permanent low-rent housing: 
Total as of July 1, 1954 
New construction 
Vacated for clearance 


Total as of June 30, 1955 


War housing and reuse barracks: | 
Total as of July 1, 1954 ___. us i 8 | 1, 591 | 
Project transferred to PHA_- ; : (1)} (120) |. _.- 
Vacated for clearance. _- ; ‘ (6); (1, 121)}--.--- 





Total as of June 30, 1955 | 350 | 





Cembined totals: | } 
As of July 1, 1954-. ; 30 | 6, 244 | 
As of June 30, 1955__.____- a . .| 23 | 5, 257 | 





D. LeeistativE ProposaAts SusMIrrep By District or CoLUMBIA 
Boarp or CoMMISSIONERS 


{S. 1764, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the District of Columbia Public School Food Services Act 


Be is enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Staivs 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 6 of the District of Columbia 
Public School Food Services Act (65 Stat. 369; sec. 31-1405, D. C. Code, 1951 
edition) is amended by adding before the period the following: “and for reim- 
bursement of the District of Columbia Public School Food Services Fund for 
lunches served in accordance with section 9 of the National School Lunch Act 
(60 Stat. 233; title 42, sec. 1758, U. S. C., 1952 edition), to children without cost 
to such children or at reduced cost. The rate of such reimbursement for such 
lunches served by the public schools in the District of Columbia shall be the 
student price of ‘Type A Lunch’ in effect at the time such lunches are served. 
As used in this section the term ‘Type A Lunch’ means a Type A Lunch as defined 
in regulations promulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to authority 
in the National School Lunch Act’’. 


a 


[S. 1849, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for more effective administration of public assistance-in the District 
of Columbia; to make certain relatives responsible for support of needy persons, and 
for other purposes 


Be is enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “District 
of Columbia Public Assistance Act of 1957.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act, the word “District” means the District of Columbia ; 
the word “Commissioners” means the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
or the agents, agencies, officers, and employees designated by them to perform 
any function vested in them by this Act; the term “public assistance” means pay- 
ment in or by money, medical care, remedial care, goods or services to, or for 
the benefit of, needy persons; the word “recipient” means a person to whom or 
on whose behalf public assistance is granted and the word “State” ineludes 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
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FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSIONERS 


Sec. 3. This Act shall be administered by the Commissioners, who shall— 

(a) establish such categories of public assistance as they deem 
appropriate ; 

(b) provide for maximum cooperation with other agencies in maintaining 
and strengthening family life and in rehabilitating recipients to help them 
attain self-support or self-care ; 

(¢c) establish and enforce such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
or desirable to carry out the provisions of this Act; 

(d) cooperate in all necessary respects with agencies of the United States 
Government in the administration of this Act, and accept any funds, goods, 
or services payable to the District for public assistance, and for administer- 
ing public assistance ; 

(e) enter into reciprocal agreements with any State relative to the pro- 
visions of public assistance to residents and nonresidents ; and 

(f) promulgate regulations to carry out the purposes of this Aet. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 4. Public assistance shall be awarded to or on behalf of any needy in- 
dividual who either (a) has resided in the District for one year immediately 
preceding the date of filing his application for such assistance; or-(b) is other- 
wise within one of the categories of public assistance established by the Com- 
missioners pursuant to this Act. 


AMOUNT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 5. The amount of public assistance which any person shall receive shall 
be determined in accordance with regulations approved by the Commissioners. 


APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Seo. 6. Application for public assistance shall be accepted from, or on behalf 
of, any person who believes himself eligible for public assistance. Such applica- 
tion shall be made in the manner and form prescribed by the Commissioners, and 
shall contain such information as the Commissioners shall require. 


INVESTIGATION OF APPLICANT 


Sec. 7. Whenever the Commissioners shall receive an application for public 
assistance, they shall promptly make an investigation and record of the circum- 
stances of the applicant in order to ascertain the facts supporting the application 
and to obtain such other information as they may require. 


AWARD AND PAYMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 8. (a) Upon completion of the investigation, the Commissioners shall 
determine whether the applicant is eligible for public assistance, the type and 
amount of public assistance for which he is eligible, and the date from which 
such public assistance shall begin, and shall furnish public assistance with 
reasonable promptness to all eligible persons: Provided, That such date shall not 
be prior to the first day of the calendar month in which such determination is 
made, 

(b) Money payments of publie assistance shall be made by check. In emer- 
gency cases under section 10 of this Act, money payments of public assistance 
may be made in cash, and to accomplish such purpose the Commissioners are 
authorized to make necessary provisions for advancing from time to time to one 
or more officers or employees of the District such sum or sums as the Commis- 
sioners may determine: Provided, That no such advance shall be made to any 
such officer or employee who has not been previously bonded in such amount 
and form as the Commissioners shall determine. 


RECIPIENT INCAPACITATED 


Sec. 9. If a recipient is found by the Commissioners to be incapable of taking 
care of himself, his property, or his money, public assistance payments may be 
made for his benefit to any responsible person approved by the Commissioners. 
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EMERGENCY PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 10. The Commissioners may grant emergency public assistance pending 
completion of investigation when eligibility has been established pursuant to 
section 4 of this Act: Provided, That such emergency assistance shall not be 
granted in any case for a period exceeding sixty days. 


REDETERMINATION OF GRANTS 


Sec. 11. All public assistance grants made under this Act shall be reconsidered 
by the Commissioners as frequently as they may deem necessary. After such 
further investigations as the Commissioners may deem necessary, the amount of 
public assistance may be changed, or may be entirely withdrawn, if the Commis- 
sioners find that any such grant has been made erroneously, or if they find that the 
recipient’s circumstances have altered sufficiently to warrant such action. If at 
any time during the continuance of public assistance the recipient thereof be- 
comes possessed of income or resources in excess of the amount previously re- 
ported by him, or if other changes should occur in the circumstances previously 
reported by him which would alter either his need or his eligibility, it shall be 
his duty to notify the Commissioners of such fact immediately on the receipt or 
possession of such additional income or resources, or on the change of circum- 
stances. 

RECORDS 


Sec. 12. (a) The Commissioners are directed to prescribe regulations govern- 
ing the custody, use, and preservation of the records, papers, files, and communi- 
cations of the Commissioners relating to public assistance. Except as herein 
otherwise provided, such regulations shall provide safeguards restricting the 
use or disclosure of information concerning applicants for, or recipients of, public 
assistance to purposes directly connected with the administration of public as- 
sistance. The Commissioners are authorized, in their discretion, to include in 
such regulations provisions for the public to have access to the records of dis- 
bursement or payment of public assistance made after the effective date of this 
Act. 

(b) No person who obtains information by virtue of any regulation made pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section shall use such information for commercial 
or political purposes. 

(c) This section and section 13 of this Act shall be construed as State legisla- 
tion conforming to the requirements of section 618 of the Revenue Act of 1951 
(Public Law 183, Eighty-second Cong. ). 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 13. Any person violating any regulation made pursuant to this Act or any 
person violating subsection (b) of section 12 of this Act shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $500, or by imprisonment of not more than ninety days, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. Prosecutions for such violations and for 
violations of section 17 (a) of this Act shall be brought to the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia by the Corporation Counsel or any of his assistants. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES 


Sec. 14. On the death of a recipient, reasonable funeral expenses may be paid, 
subject to rules and regulations approved by the Commissioners. 


HEARINGS 


Sec. 15. An applicant for, or recipient of, public assistance, aggrieved by the 
action or inaction, of the Commissioners shall be entitled to a hearing. . Each 
applicant or recipient shall be notified of his right to a hearing. Upon request for 
such hearing, reasonable notice of the time and place thereof shall be given 
to such applicant or recipient. Such hearing shall be conducted in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the Commissioners. The findings of 
the Commissioners on any appeal shall be final. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE NOT ASSIGNABLE 


Sec. 16. Publie assistance awarded under this Act shall not be transferable 
or assignable at law or in equity, and none of the money paid or payable under 
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this Act shall be subject to execution, levy, attachment, garnishment, or other 
legal process, or to the operation of any bankruptcy or insolvency law. 


FRAUD IN OBTAINING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE—-REPAY MENT 


Sec. 17. (a) Any person who by means of false statement, failure to disclose 
information, or impersonation, or by other fraudulent device obtains or attempts 
to obtain (1) any grant or payment of public assistance to which he is not en- 
titled; (2) a larger amount of public assistance than that to which he is entitled ; 
or (3) payment of any forfeited grant of public assistance; or any person who 
with intent to defraud the District aids or abets in the buying or in any way 
disposing of the real property of a recipient of public assistance, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not more than $500, or 
imprisoned not to exceed one year, or both. 

(b) Any person who obtains any payment of public assistance to which he is 
not entitled shall be liable to repay such sum. In any case in which, under this 
section, a person is liable to repay any sum, such sum may be collected without 
interest by civil action brought in the name of the District. Any repayment re- 
quired by this subsection may, in the discretion of the Commissioners, be waived 
in whole or in part, upon a finding by the Commissioners that such repayment 
would deprive such person, his spouse, parent, or child of shelter or subsistence 
needed to enable such person, spouse, parent, or child to maintain a minimum 
standard of health and well-being. 

PROPERTY 


Sec. 18. (a) At the death of any person wo has received public assistance pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act, or of any Act repealed by this Act, the District 
shall have a preferred claim for the amount of any such public assistance against 
the estate of the deceased recipient. Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, no statute of limitations shall be deemed applicable as a defense to 
any claim of the District made pursuant to this section. The Commissioners are 
authorized to waive any such claim when in their judgment they deem it ap- 
propriate to do so. 

(b) In addition to the remedy provided by subsection (a) of this section, or 
by any other provision of law, the Commissioners may file a notice in the office 
of the Recorder of Deeds in any case where public assistance is granted to any 
person under this Act, and such notice shall constitute and have the effect of 
a lien in favor of the District against the real property of such person for the 
amount of the public assistance which theretofore has been granted or which 
may thereafter be granted to, or on behalf of, such persons. Any such lien may 
be enforced by a proceeding filed in the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. The Commissioners shall file in the office of the Recorder 
of Deeds a release of any such real property from the effect of such lien whenever 
there has been repaid to the District the amount of the public assistance thereto- 
fore granted to, or on behalf of, such person. The Commissioners are also au- 
thorized to release any such lien when in their judgment they deem it appropriate 
to do so. Such notices and releases may be filed without payment of fees. 

(ec) If the District collects from any recipient of public assistance or from 
his estate, or otherwise, any amount with respect to public assistance furnished 
him under this Act, or under any Act repealed by this Act, the pro rata share to 
which the United States is equitably entitled shall be paid to the United States 
in accordance with the provisions of the Social Security Act, as amended (title 
42, U. S. C., sees. 303, 603, 1208, and 1353). The pro rata share due the District 
shall be deposited as miscellaneous receipts to the credit of the District. 


RESPONSIBLE RELATIVES 


Sec. 19. (a) The husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child of a recipient of 
publie assistance, or of a person in need thereof, shall, according to his ability 
to pay, be responsible for the support of such person. Any such recipient of 
public assistance or person in need thereof or the Commissioners may bring an 
action to require such husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child to provide 
such support and the court shall have the power to make orders requiring such 
husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child to pay to such recipient of public 
assistance or to such person in need thereof such sum or sums of money in such 
installments as the court in its diseretion may direct and such orders may be 
enforced in the same manner as orders for alimony. 
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(b) The Commissioners shall be empowered on behalf of the District to sue 
such husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child for the amount of public assist- 
ance granted under this Act or under any Act repealed by this Act to such recip- 
ient or for so much thereof as such husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child 
is reasonably able to pay. 

(c) All suits, actions, and court proceedings under this section shall be 
brought in the Domestic Relations Branch of the Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. To the extent applicable, the provisions of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a domestic relations branch in the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes’, approved April 11, 1956, shall 
be followed in suits, actions and proceedings brought pursuant to this section. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 


Sec. 20. All necessary expenses incurred by the District in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act shall be disbursed in the same manner as other expenses 
of the District are disbursed. 


RELIEF FROM LIABILITY 


Sec. 21. The Comptroller General may, in his discretion, relieve any disbursing, 
certifying, or approving officer of liability on account of any otherwise proper 
payment for public assistance made by the District prior to the effective date 
of Public Law 84, Eighty-second Congress (65 Stat. 124), whenever he finds (1) 
that the disbursement, certification, or approval was based on official records and 
the responsible officer did not know, and by reasonable diligence and inquiry could 
‘not have ascertained, the actual facts, or (2) that the payment, certification, or 
approval was made in good faith and that the payment was not contrary to any 
statutory provision specifically prohibiting payments of the character involved. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 22. The Commissioners are authorized to make provisions for delegation 
and subdelegation of any function vested in them by this Act to any agency, 
officer, or employee of the District. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


Sec. 23. The Commissioners are authorized to accept voluntary services in 
administering the provisions of this Act. Such voluntary services shall not create 
any obligation against the District. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 24. (a) The Commissioners shall include in their annual estimates of 
appropriations such sums as may be needed to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Unobligated balances of appropriations for the Department of Public 
Welfare are hereby made available for the purposes of this Act. 


REPEALS 


Sec. 25. The following Acts are hereby repealed: The Act entitled “An Act 
to provide aid to dependent children in the District of Columbia”, approved June 
14, 1944 (58 Stat. 277); the Act entitled ‘An Act to amend the code of laws for 
the District of Columbia in relation to providing assistance against old-age want”, 
approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 747); and the Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide aid for needy blind persons of the District of Columbia and authorizing 
appropriations therefor’, approved August 24, 1955 (49 Stat. 744), as amended. 
Notwithstanding such repeal, all claims of the District of Columbia for recovery 
of amounts expended for aid or assistance granted under such repealed Acts 
which it now has, or which would have accrued had such Acts not been repealed, 
shall be recoverable in the same manner and to the same extent such claims would 
be recoverable had such aid or assistance been granted under the provisions of 
this Act, 

REORGANIZATION 


Sec, 26. Where any provision of this Act refers to an office or agency abolished 
by Reorganization Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824), such reference shall 
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be deemed to be to the office, agency, or officer now or hereafter exercising the 
functions of the office or agency so abolished. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as a limitation on the authority vested in the Commissioners 
by Reorganization Plan Numbered 5 of 1952. 


VALIDITY 


Sec. 27. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 28. This Act shall take effect on the first day of the second month follow- 
ing the date of enactment. 


E. MiscettANgous WELFARE INFORMATION AND STATISTICS 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHILD WELFARE 
Division, ApriL 1, 1957 


Analysis of parental factors contributing to dependency, neglect, or delinquency 
of child at time of application, for 888 children accepted for care or service by 
the Child Welfare Division during July through December 1956 (taken from 
Table 11-B, Department’s Statistical Report, December 1956) 








' 





i i 
Father | Mother | Percent 
rr ———— 
Lier itiidbe, ete ee lt lo alaeig ge eo les 112 | 217 | 37 
Neglect, unsuitability, total..........._. gnchie bhbbs Le Dilistiennetinl 153 | 262 | 46.7 
Other absence, total - - -- nauk spameneuiite na dbe end ----| 506 | 168 | 76 
ec in tc wemamemel : neceuial ----| 33 | 121 17.3 


Death, total. .......... a < SRE RR ee . Eee Oi etd eth ne | 44 54 11.1 


Note.—Absence of the father was the heaviest factor contributing to dependency of delinquency of these 
888 children. 

Neglect and unsuitable homemaking of the mother was 2d heaviest factor. 

Low income of father or mother was 3d in significance as parental factor contributing to dependency, 
neglect or delinquency, for the 888 children accepted by Child Welfare Division, July through December 
1956. 


DIstRIcT OF COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
MONTHLY STATISTICAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 1956 


(Including second quarter data for fiscal 1957 for child welfare services, 
October—December ) 


[Vol. 11, No. 12] 


Washington, D. C., February 19, 1957 
COMMENTS ON THE MONTHLY STATISTICAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 1956 


Public assistance 

In December 867 applications were received by the Public Assistance Division 
and 713 applications were disposed of, increasing the pending load from 770 on 
December 1 to 924 on December 31. The number of applications received repre- 
sented an increase of 20 percent over the average for recent months. 

A total of 8,455 received assistance during December, 19 more than in Novem- 
ber. Increases occurred of 20 in aid to dependent children, of 11 in general public 
assistance, and a decrease of 15 in old-age assistance. 


Child welfare services 
For the first time since August, the number of children receiving child welfare 
services showed a decrease from 3,817 on December 1 to 3,809 on December 31. 
Service was initiated for 123 children of whom 72 came into the custody of the 
Department: 43 were living with 2 parents, 58 with mother only, and 19 with 
father only. Of the 130 children for whom services were terminated, 54 had been 
in the custody of the Department. 
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Of the 3,809 children receiving child welfare services on December 31, 1,337 
were with parents or relatives, 1,068 in foster family homes, and 1,229 in children’s 
institutions. Of these 3,809 children, 2,857 were in the custody of the Department, 
2,439 of whom were under commitment from Juvenile Court. The commitments 
were divided 1,291 as delinquents and 1,148 as dependents. 

Each year, on December 31, a group of special tabulations are prepared on 
the characteristics of children receiving child welfare services. The median age 
of all children receiving these services was 12.0 years; the boys were older with 
a median age of 12.9 compared to the girls of a median age of 10.8 years. As a 
group, the white children were slightly younger with a median age of 11.4 years 
while the nonwhite children had a median age of 12.4 years. Boys outnumbered 
girls 2,291 to 1,518 and nonwhite children outnumbered white children 2,827 to 
982. 

During the 6 months, July-December 1956, child welfare services were initiated 
for 888 children. The major parental factors contributing to the needs of the 
child have been tabulated. In the case of the father, it was for reasons other 
than death or illness in 506 cases, in 181 of which the father was not married to 
the mother; and in 142 other cases he had deserted or separated from his wife or 
family. Neglect and unsuitability on the part of the father was reported in the 
-ases of 153 children, and low income as the major factor in 112 cases. The death 
of the father was the factor in only 44 or 1 in 20 of the 888 children. 

Neglect or unsuitability on the part of the mother was noted as the major 
factor in which she contributed to the need of 262 of the 888 children accepted 
for service during July—December 1956. Low income was the next most fre- 
quent factor noted in the case of 217 children, while absence of the mother other 
than for death or illness was recorded for 168 and illness for 121 of these chil- 
dren. Death of the mother was noted in 54 of the 888 cases. 

The median age of the children accepted for services during the past 6 months 
was substantially lower than the median age of those under care at the end of 
that period. For children accepted during July-December, the median age was 
7.6 years, the boys were 8.5 and girls 6.2. The median age for all white children 
was 6.9 and for nonwhite 7.8 years. Of the total children accepted for care dur- 
ing this period, 512 were boys and 376 were girls, 215 white and 673 nonwhite. 

A comparison by calendar year shows an increase in the number of children 
received from Juvenile Court on delinquency commitments from 142 in 1955 to 
187 in 1956. 

The 3,809 children receiving child welfare services on December 31, 1956, were 
distributed by commitment status as follows. Those committed as delinquents, 
54 percent; as dependents, 30 percent and those not under commitment, 36 per- 
cent. This status was substantially different when analyzed by color and sex: 
delinquency represented 31 percent of white boys and 46 percent of the non- 
white boys and 12 percent of the white girls and 25 percent of the nonwhite girls 
while those committed as dependents represented 40 percent of the white boys 
and 22 percent of the nonwhite boys; 49 percent of the white girls and 31 per- 
cent of nonwhite girls. 

During the 3 months October-December 1956, applications for service to 200 
children were rejected. Eighty-two of these applications were referred to other 
agencies, the largest number 58 going to Public Assistance Division. Further 
services were found to to be required in 74 cases and in 17 cases service was 
needed but not available in the community. 

A total of 683 applications for child welfare services were received during the 
October—December quarter, of which 350 were from parents, relatives and other 
individuals and 333 from various officials and private agencies. Of the 350 ap- 
plications from parents and other individuals, 157 were accepted and 193 were 
rejected. Of the 333 applications from agencies, 326 were accepted and only 
7 rejected; 130 were from Juvenile Court including commitments and 112 from 
the police, 104 of which were from the Women’s Burean. 

During the October-December quarter services were terminated for 369 chil- 
dren. For a little over half, 208, of these children, responsibility was assumed 
by the parent or a relative. Adoption was completed for 29 children and 23 be- 
came independent through self support, enlistment in the armed forces, or mar- 
riage. Only 15 of these children were committed to other institutions. 

Of the 369 children for whom services were terminated, 150 had been re- 
ceiving services for less than a year and only 44 for 4 years or more. 

During December, 432 foster homes were in use for the 1,068 children receiv- 
ing foster home care. 
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At the end of December, 224 applications were pending for admission to the 
District Training School for the Feebleminded, 109 of whom had been certificd 
by the Mental Deficiency Clinic as needing this care. 


Institutions 


Inereases occurred in the daily average population at Cedar Knoll Schoo!, 
Junior Village. and the Receiving Home for Children with decreases at the Dis- 
trict Training School and Maple Glen School. 


TABLE 1.—Applications and cases, December 1956 


eee Rtaet Aetna Agha ca SALE At : 


Old-age | Aidto | Aid to Aid to | General 





Total assist- | depend-| the | thedis- | public 

ance | entchil-| blind | abled assist 

dren | ance 

ah ee 
Applications: 
Pending from preceding month_____.. 770 144 | 314 | 4 102 206 
En rnenitatnrateriddand der-<a¥e> 867 | 143 | 337 | 4 | 69 | 314 
Ue eke. Se kc kee 325 1, 637 287 | 651 | 8 | 171 | 520 
Diipeeel. 40000. Silica: 713 121 | 252 2 | 85 | 253 
BOONES rence lni beley thckstmwmshi<de 72 61 | 81 1 | 57 72 
NNO bint ctndabiescemonenat sec 441 | 60 | 171 | 1 | 28 | 181 
Pending end of month. ._.........-..- 024 | 166 | 399 | 6 | 86 | 267 
Cases: i j | 

Continued from preceding month-.-.-_- 8, 656 3, 040 2, 270 | 271 | 2, 467 608 
ne Ee tat hnd nahn tty 272 | 61 | 81 } 1 | 57 72 
Total open during month_-_-__-..._---- | 8, 928 | 3, 101 | 2, 351 | 272 | 2, 524 | 680 
Received assistance. --._.......-..-} 8, 455 | 2, 984 | 2, 203 | 268 | 2, 403 | 597 
Received no assistance... -....... 473 | 117 | 148 | 4 | 121 | 83 
cai nc nna nay Smet all 253 59 65 3 | 54 72 
Continued to following month. ------- | 8, 675 3, 042 2, 286 269 | 2,470 | 608 
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PuBLIC ASSISTANCE 


TABLE 2.—Relief cases and payments, December 1956 


Percentage change 
from— 
Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
Item ber 1956 | ber 1956 | ber 1955 
Previous| Same 
month month 
last year 





All categories: 
Cases receiving assistance...........- aii 8, 455 8, 436 8, 227 : +3 
I REE in ni cde rca ee 15, 867 15, 761 15, 092 | +5 
Total payments , -| $595, 132 $590, 832 | $579,075 | +3 


Federal share 5 ate : _.| 353.076 351, 072 314, 742 +12 
Local share- sctncuwescnaegeee 242, 056 _ 239, 760 264, 3 -8 








Old age assistance: 
Cases receiving assistance._..............- dine 2, 984 2, 999 
Total payments: ..........-..-.- ee 179 A 58, 210 





Federal share..........----.--- _— Seswe 98, 238 98, 551 
Local share-....-.-- -onddbewdeal . : | 59, om | 





| 

Average peyment. --- me sii ; $52.6 67 
Aid to dependent children: 
Cases receiving assistance..........-...- * a7 2, 203 
s’ersons 9, 586 
Ch Idren_. 





| 


Total payments - - ; coasts cae 34,7 | $225, 219 | 


| 


Federal share--..._- - ; 157, 593 | 55, 377. 137, 018 
Local share----- Seasled “i 77, 153 88, 201 


A verage payiment: 
Per family.......-... eg ; : $106. 56 | 
ee ‘ <aapael aint $24. 49 | 

Aid to blind: | | 
Cases receiving assistance i ; Pe 268 | 266 256 
Total payments-. = : _ 516, 356 $16, 058 $15, 369 +2 

Federal share___. j $9, 554 $8, 457 +l 

Local share... 5, 7 $6, 504 | _$6,§ 912 +3 





> am ‘eer ee 

\ verage payment ‘ $61. 03 | $60.37 0). OF +1 
Aid to disabled: 
Cases receiving assistance. -_ - : 2, 402 2, 241 () 
Total payments $149, 638 | $149, 267 | $137, 380 () 





} } 
Federal share-___-- ; z 96 | $87,590 | $74, 215 () 


Local share js 6 2 | $61, 67 | _ $63, 165 


A verage payments__ ; 
General public assistance: 3 
Cases receiving assistance -_ -- 
Persons... 
Total payments (all Jocal) ..- 
Average payment per case 


1 Less than 0 5 percent. 
2 Reductions result from transfers to aid to disabled, 
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TABLE 3.—Children whose cases were opened or closed, by agency and 
administrative unit during December 1956 





| Carried Net change | Total 
| over New from transfers | Total at end 
Agency and administrative unit from or re- | within agency | during | Termi-| of De- 
No- |opened|__ _____} period | nated | cember 
| vember 1956 
1956 Gain Loss 





—_——-——-} — a — eanepeeeeiennen pein 


Department of Public Welfare, total...| 3,817 123 +53 | —54 | 3,939 130 3, 809 
eed | | fo 












































Intake and Temporary Service Section __- | 1,282 78 +39 —51 | 1,348 | 88 1, 260 
Intake Unit !.......-..-.-..- Mae E sap 38 |... ' —51| 17%4| 88 116 
Planning and Counseling Unit___-__- ; 514 10 BB fosssnen 539 17 §22 
Pretective Service Unit, No. 1__.--.---- 437 ll i hn careless 453 13 440 
Protective Service Unit, No. 2. _.._.__.-- 144 19 +19 | 182 182 

Institutions and Adoption Section. -.......-- | 1,871 45 +3 -3| 1,616 25] 1,501 
General Institution Unit___._._...--.-_-- | 796 20 |_-- |g 813 7 806 
Blue Plains Institution Unit-_________- 636 21 OP hesbes. 659 12 647 
ee SE 139 4 +1 | 144 6 | 138 

Foster Home Care Section... .__-- TEER 964 ein “eA . 975 : 17| 958 
District of Columbia Unit................| 324 |--.----.| 4 |-.--.-.| 328 4 324 
2 E SE SE ia. dcdoa PE fescntnat 356 10 346 
NY WN ie Bitte cob dte-c--.. 15 Si. I Rititdinne $6 Li oa 3 | 288 





! Short term counseling and unassigned cases. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES, MACHINE TABULATIONS 


TABLE 4.—Children accepted for service by type of custody or service during 
December 1956 











Number of children 

Type of custody or service i ai 
December | November 
1956 =| = 1956 
<— - | 

NEES SEE PS Oe ee aD 123 | 167 
PI GEE. oi bceniscamnsicas si icodin in Aeekca oahela lear illedecad ane sna ss es 6 whee sn oer omen oe es 122 
IN te stink, ohn Rice Sage oda bea Bhhe eb sereencoscceénoccscccens 32 | 76 
se iuandanmasaseeasanne 40 | 46 
BOOS BR GORE, WHE TIMID 6 3 dann no cc nc sce cccccncpnccce Swebkaawendecedesad 51 45 





TABLE 5. 





Parent with whom child is living or last lived, at time of application 
for children accepted for service during December 1956 





Number of children 
Parent or parents eee l - 
December | November 
1956 1956 
NE RE ceed cca tchpiatetauGerwtnewaceidoougeayinn 123 | 167 
IE iin wcntucvecedonssuses seagéehebigaduluctassuedeands wl. ace > ——— 
id Ae denntacswne iddas i deiakekacs Rian 36 | 35 
ener GIG CONNEENGT 5... 2-252 swcncsccece daaihdiain ine ivatastiarnécet ‘ 5 5 
nan int ckkyanne ce ddeusdusriiwndinbnnadbennie ‘ ol l 
8 PR a PE eR VE peer 1 | 2 
Mother only, total.................. sean basa bciuie se tats : 7 58 | 100 
Patera... cnccces eecckioaar mee saad hin Sadie hevekaeienns 57 | 100 
Adoptive...-...-.. eke ohne cpeatwn Kinde ne 1 
NL srnwgincnagonmesiocecunettenin , pel uti esac tact 19 | 22 
a ae A ie teibeahenialt hibalstbeeicbietain kien sieio a ss deinialbps | 3 2 





pm UNO N oS | 


Fi emt Rm Eee 
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TABLE 6.—Child welfare services—Children for whom services were terminated 
during December 1956, by type of custody or service 





Number of children 


Type of custody or service 
November 
956 





Not in custody, total 


Planning and counseling 
Protective service 


In custody, total. - 
Emergency care 


Certification 
Commitment 














November 
1956 





3, 817 


Parents-.--- venaneue ae banka ined ee 2 Seeger 1, 094 
Relatives, total_- Bodens can dahon dell onic Menaul ; 246 


179 


Free 
Searding. DPW 


Boarding, other - 
Trial adoption... - as 2 
Work or wage 





Public institutions, total - - - - 


Ce I. 5d Bh ecnedcbindcncapahbennn atau 
Junior Village - - - BS. 

Receiving Home for Children... 

Other (outside District of Columbia) 





Private institutions, total 


District of Columbia. - -- 
Elsewhere 


Maternity home 

Hospital _- 

Living indepenc dently, “Armed Forces, aaa ete. 
Whereabouts unknown (absconders only) ; ; 


TABLE 8.—Children receiving service, by type of custody or service, 
December 1956 


Type of custody or service Number of children 


In custody 
Emergency care... ----- 
Certification -----_- 
Commitment 


Not in custody, with family 
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TABLE 9.—Children under juvenile court commitment, by charge, December 1956 





Charge Number of children 
sti tteiptednin aie sates dacanwaeen obsaineds tine 0} blibetwaaviniks . 2, 439 
oh al en eeeeniebina:eaneun cea én fe 291 
Violation of law --_-- Datietiisthgeelsmarante olbdaiiie edith aiken Cia inicateta eater imei 899 
Beyond parental RNR narra stern eho eee eres 192 
Teese tao... 160 
Habitually so deports himself as to injure ‘or endange r himself or the morals or. 
safety of himself or others - - ------ cahace tar teha aile SOR 5 ech cts oeniieanclilias 40 
Dependency petitions, total__---_---- cai ale demise iii th gLite 1, 148 
Abandoned ......-..- aiadeuberwarteael : pomahaiaae Sb oensienss aeabank aa 5 
Without adequate parental care_____- ashenwaiind hcl eis dels ieee 1, 143 
TABLE 10.—Annual report—Children receiving service, by age, race, and sea, 
Dec. 31, 1956 
All children | White No write 
Age iceman aa Saas x 
T 
| . | ~ i » 
Total [a Male | Female} Total | Male | Female; Total | Male | Female 
~ ——_| | —_——-|——— _— — 
| | 
Total 3, 809 | 2,291 | 1,518 982 | 596 386 | 2,827/| 1,695 1, 132 
Under 1 year — 141 78 63 | 55 29 26 86 49 37 
1 year, under 2..__-- 186 102 | 84 | 47 29 18 | 139 73 66 
2 years, under 3__.-- 168 | 89 | 79 | 32 18 14 136 | 71 65 
3 years, under 4___ | 155 | 79 | 76 | 34 8 | 26 121 71 50 
4 years, under 5... | 144 | 80 64 39 23 | 16 105 57 | 48 
5 years, under 6.- } 53 | 90 | 63 | 37 | 24 | 13 116 66 | 50 
6 years, under 7-_- 165 | 82 | 83 | 43 21 | 22 122 61 | 61 
7 years, under 8-_--_. | 134 | 65 | 69 | 37 | 18 | 19 | 97 47 | 50 
8 years, under 9 | 156 | 90 | 66 | 53 | 34 19 103 56 | 47 
9 years, under 10 : 162 | 97 | 65 41 29 12 121 68 | 53 
10 years, under 11. 148 | 77 | 71 54 29 | 25 04 48 | 46 
11 years, under 12 } 167 | 102 | 65 | 44 22 | 22 123 80 | 43 
12 years, under 13 | 187 | 133 | 54 | 41 29 | 12 | 146 104 | 42 
13 years, under 14 248 | 152 | ati 57 32 25 191 120 | 71 
14 years, under 15 323 | 217 | 106 | 78 52 | 26 245 165 | 80 
15 years, under 16 396 | 274 | 122 | 86 | 60 26 310 | 214 96 
16 years, under 17 400 | 262 | 138 | 86 63 23 314 199 | 115 
17 years, under 18 259 | 156 103 | 72 465 26 | 187 110 | 77 
18 years, under 19 79 | 46 | 33 | 25 | 16 | 9 54 | 30 | 24 
19 years, under 20 25 | 17 | s 14 | ll 3 | 1] 6 | 5 
20 years and over | 10 | 3 | 7 | 7 | 3 | 4) 3 ; | 3 
Unknown.._._-. 3 3 |- 3 | 3 


Median age__- 12.0 | 12.9 10.8 {| 11.4 12.4 | 
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TABLE 11-A.—Semiannual report—Parental factors contributing to dependency, 
neglect, or delinquency of child at time of application, for children accepted 
during July-December 1956 


Factors relating to father Number Percent 


Re 
Iilness, total. - 


Absent, physically ill 
Absent, mentally ill 
In home, physically ill 


Other absence, total 


Divorced or legally separated ike 
Deserting or separated without court decree - _- 
Not married to mother and deserting 
Desertion of child 

Imprisoned 

In Armed Forces 

Working or seeking work 

Other reasons 


Reasons unknown 
Low income, total........-. 


Lack of supervision hecause parent must work 
Ina} ility to maintain suitable housing. . 
Inability to provide for other needs of child__- 


Neglect, unsuitability, total 


Failure to provi idequate support or care. - -- 
Rejection of ¢ 

Cruelty toward child 

Alcoholism ; 

Mental inadequacy. 

Emotional instability-.-_-- 


No parental factor-_- 


90692—57——_38 
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TaBLe 11-B.—Semiannual report—Parental factors contributing to dependency, 
neglect, or delinquency of child at time of application for children accepted 
wuring Tr ber 1956 


r 

















Factors relating to mother | Number | Percent 
Ro cio ontndddekesdnenenddicitbhbsednd Ubbdbbstvatcnnwsnedtwconsan 888 100. 0 
Te es abiibieoulibiansbmuionmnaciéuniinemey Satyr 
a la ieee es 6 dn hndickd cine bp e edhe ipinee en wieneebis 121 13.6 
nein ee 
Nee creatinine abated mmehiwumnisabanah | a “os 
a ee dk bee bilne enn maineaimein aie ae Be 
In home, physically ill__........-.-.- uhatEe Rea icenh bide insicib enon bibaccinat BP tcc. 
ah na cis ns ee oa acnnaee mb eenanenaeniinee | 8 phe: 
IIo td ee, i cp eeredcneeiiakieeneenaknndsbebemaecsbi = 168 | 19.0 
ai os cucnnwasmbbebkatwicsdvesueecce ll Pe 
Deserting or separated w a a 27 | 
Ee teh bon pankuievbaerhdasncabunatsocaiacensebananksencs Oe h550- 
ee eae atte Si A ead ocdnbonnunnanmnepaened® 17 
Working or seeking work__............---- eiaeenaes RE RE s 
NII ons ee ctcek beet * EE et ere ee eee 22 * 
a ntddictsdapemtibesntboasaend’ 1 i 
ee dele a tahini aaa Th dene acinmlniin mini site 217 | ae 24.4 
Lack of supervision because parent must work.............-.- Cs a 32 cite 
Inability to maintain suitable housing Kéhclinvhnos +AU oni eaiekewden saul 48 ‘ . 
Inability to provide for other needs of I oe a, chs eee te a teas Jedidbanieenyteld | 137 
=== |= = 
EE AES EN RATE LEP DER A AL PTO RTT 262 | 29.5 
Failure to provide adequate support or care... .............-......------.---.- ‘ | 97 |. Fe ae 
eo aulomigshe stuns aie atendibenn-uinnwunis ninaieomaameiaien di ae om 
CT ES ee . wppebin wed Oe 
Alcoholism __ as : ‘ . SOR, eh den. 
ee a etpeibneahmhbonwananeotmannnein’ ees 
Nee lr caathbsenaannepcathaneaniain spanilindiemanaidbidass RD so cstnice 
ee eo sg na baeweenbetinunehabinigachadbhebesionnn | 66 7.4 
| 





TABLE 12.—Semiannual report—Children accepted for service, by age, race, and 
sex, during July—December 1956 














All children White Nonwhite 
Age i =. a ee en! Rt _ 
a | | | 

Total Male ie | Femate| Total | Male | Fems ale| Total | Male | Female 
NS iii cates 888 512 _3 6 | 215 120 95 673 392 | 281 
TE RE csecnnsuceeeel 11 60 | 51 | 39 | 22 17 | 72 | 38 | 34 
1 year, under 2.. ee 53 | 28 | 25 9 | 3 | 6 | 44 25 19 
2 years, under 3____._. 60 35 5 | 16 | 10 | 6 | 44 | 25 19 
3 years, under 4 Aa 46 24 | 22 | 9 | 3 | 6 | 37 | 21 | 16 
4 years, under 5____- 47 23 | 24 14 | 7} 7 33 16 | 17 
5 years, under 6_-_--- 56 | 33 23 11 | 7 | 4 | 45 26 | 19 
6 years, under 7___.__-___- 49 | 26 | 23 | 10 | 6 | { 39 | 20 | 19 
7 years, under 8.......____. 33 14 | 19 | 8 | 2 | 6 25 | 12 13 
8 years, under 9 ; 48 | 26 22 | 15 | 7 | 8 | 33 | 19 | 14 
9 years, under 10 | 40 21 19 | 10 | 7 | 3 | 30 14 | 16 
10 years, under 11 31 17 14 y 3 | 6 22 14 | 8 
1] years, under 12 38 25 | 13 | 7 | 2 | 5 | 31 23 | 5 
12 years, under 13 45 34 | 11 9 8 | 1 | 36 | 26 | 10 
13 years, under 14 39 27 | 12 | 10 | 5 | 5 29 | 22 7 
14 years, under 15-- 72 | 45 | 27 10 | 9 1 | 62 | 36 | 26 
15 years, under 16 68 | 48 20 | 13 | 9 | 4 | 55 39 | 16 
16 years, under 17... 32 23 | 4 12 | 9 | 3 | 20 | 14 | 6 
17 years, under 18_._- 4 13 | 3 | 10 3 | 1 | 2 10 | 2 8 
18 years, under 19_- : 4 | 4 | ‘iL. 1 Sh 3 
Unknown 3 | Date Reteteulliaaes | een 3 

Median age ____- 7.6 8.5 | 6.2 | 6.9 | = 7.8 |.. 

| 








muerri*f 
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Delinquency commitments, from juvenile court to Department of Public Welfare, 
by calendar year, 1950-56 


Month 1956 1955 1954 | 1953 1952 1951 1950 


January 13 ; 41 
pO RSE Oe ee ees 33 3 36 
te ea ee eae 45 { 41 

41 : 38 
36 51 
41 


8] teyeeax 


Total, January to June 





Fiscal year total 





ca 

August- ‘ 
September. -___---- 
October aoe ee 
November. .._._.---- 
pS eee ee 





Total, July to December 177 





Total, calendar year ; 306 417 438 478 354 


TABLE 13.—Semiannual report—Children receiving service by kind of 
commitment, Dec. 31, 1956 





Number of children 


Kind of commitment White | Nonwhite 
Total = 


Total | Male |Female} Total | Male |Female 


| 
982 | 5 ss | 2,827 | 1,695 | 1,132 





Committed as: 
Delinquents 2s 45 | 1,060 776 284 
Dependents tehebie etches ewes 26 ‘ 190 722 367 355 
Ea 37 325 151 1, 045 552 493 


Percent 


| 
NR sis oe cc acc en acca dean | 100} 100 100 100 100 100 





Committed as: | | 
Delinquents............. i 34 24 : 12 | 38 
2 | 31 





Dependents set item 30 43 49 25 
FACE CID 5 6 tci mc ndctbocncannionadns 36 33 7 39 37 


TABLE 14.—Quarterly report—Reasons for rejections of suuiteetions for service, 
October, November, and December, 1956 


) 
Number of 
we children 


Total 


Referred to: | 
Public Assistance Division 
Other public agency | 
Family and child services ; ; ‘ | 
Catholic charities ; ontiepanicesiabeaeideaee 
Other private agency 
Further services not required -_._. 
Service not available 
Request withdrawn: 
Service rejected 
Family left jurisdiction __- 
Fs amily ee ared 
Other. 


_—at ~~ on 
Duo Wee wo 
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TABLE 15.—Quarterly report—Source of referral for applications accepted and 
applications rejected during October, November, and December, 1956 


Number of applications 
Source of referral 


| Total Accepted Rejected 
| ADRESS UTNE eylece Ae < Pieete Oe Yee Bt e? 683 183 200 
Patelientunaxe cuntinhnnutiepicas ' ; 278 3 155 
Other individual, total..............- ScéineRtinks 72 34 38 
Relative . ; 15 22 23 
Caretaker 6 ) 4 
Other interested person 7 7 
Anonymous... | 1 4 
Out-of-town inquiry. - 4 ! 
Department of Public Welfare, total 1 
Public Assistance Division 18 | 8 
Other, Department of Public Welfare. 13 
Police Department, total 11 lil l 
Women’s Bureau, District of Columbia 104 4 
Juvenile Bureau, District of Columbia 3 } 
Other District of Columbia Polics | 5 { 1 
Court: Juvenile Court, total 130) 
Maternity Home__- 2 ‘ 
Public hospital 14 { 
Private hospital } 2 1 
Public agency, total 18 14 1 
District of Columbia public schools 13 »| { 
District of Columbia Health Department 2 2 
Other District of Columbia agency 1 l 
Federal agency 2 2 
Private social agency or institution, total 19 | 18 l 
Family and child services y 9 
Other private agency - - | 3 2 l 
Institution 7 7 





——_—wv wet wa Bs ee & 
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TABLE 16.—Quarterly report—Reasons for termination of service or care, by type 
of custody or service, October, November, and December, 1956 


| In custody 
' 


Total Not in 
children | custody In emer- | Under 
Total gency certifi- 
care fication ! 


Reason for termination 


Responsibility for child assumed by par- 
ent, total 


Parental care improved __-__-...------ 3 
Parental-child relationship improved_. 
Child’s behavior improved 

Parents able to resume responsibility -- 


Responsibility for child assumed 
others, total 


Relative 
Interested party 
Another agency 








Adoption completed 
Child committed, total 


District Training School 
National Training School for Boys_.-- 


Child living independently, total 


BOE DORON s 64 esicacccsbsescncne oad 
Self-supporting 
Married 


Commitment expired 
Family left jurisdiction 
Family disappeared 
Service rejected 
Duplication 





1 Children under certification and placed in the care of the Department of Public Welfare for voluntiry 
action of the parent or guardian and without court commitment. 
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Taste 16-B.—Quarterly report—Children for whom services were terminated 
during October, November, and December, 1956, by type of custody or service, 
and length of time under care 


| 
Total Less 6 to ll 1 year 2 years 3 years 










































































Type of custody or service children | than6 | months | less than | less than | less than 
months 2 years 3 years | 4 years 
_ ——— — ~| 
Ls tlddieitigidniinennanpaed 369 92 58 89 63 23 
Not in custody, total.............-.--.--- CMV ——_ oo. «|. se, # 
Planning and counseling-----.....- — 46 13 12 14 F Males oleae 
Protective service..................-.- 156 56 40 40 16 | 4 
In custody, total.............-..---------- a a er) ree eee eer 
NE CIID LBL anita ccna dicnsccocs 28 19 | 4 3 Diadeaee 
nts iio cdtick ce ccccsccsnns 7 2 | assholes eC oatinats 
ek 132 2 1 32 37 19 
J — —- —— —L_____} _ __ _______ — | = Se ee 
Temporary. ---- pieckceanteoesy | Di Gevisecewes 1 12 9 | 1 
a Ea NE aii: vcentrdeeliaaaneniian DE epsecieniiad 3 
ON a chile cccnsicninth cethiedipinerinini ined I dic ecassa eh ceed lc dase iain 6 6 | 2 
ee eee 57 Bienes 13 | 22 | 13 
| 1 
—————————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— — — — — — a = ee! —— ———— — — 
| | | 
4 years | 5 years 6 years | 7 years | 8 years | 10 years 
Type of custody or service less than | less than | less than | less than less than | and over 
5 years 6 years 7 years 8 years | 9 years | 
——————— Beane 
a ee ek aed 7 3 5 10 4 15 
ee laa cael = ‘ E et i oat ae s : | oa s 
ne ti cnaccducslocass sc palbhalnnieccebaee (athccucqemaas Anne 
ET rgndacctnreskatesdliceannene = Seeae iene | ; | aaa 
In custody, total_................-...----- 7 i 1g 10 4 15 
INET oc akeets gbnnbanenmanneaaanae see comitatus becce D Fs edised 
I owner nn LP ae Pe tac. 1 stesswo ceed i edasee 
SIS oem i cckkdndi eects andl csccnden dca. see . easieias 15 
— —— fo — =— = = == | ————————— ————————_—_—_— 
I ins ncciiinticianen Be I! mee Ee aaa 
A siatina nian nemeienetiualnibin 1 1 4 9 3 4 
ee ck ee eB occese. Baba: 11 
ND iaticidininsstcinncngienis 4 Pia otecsnace iy Cee eetr es, PR oy ee 
TABLE 17.—Landlord-tenant consultant service, December 1956 





Percentage change 

from— 
Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 

Item ber 1956 | ber 1956 | ber 1955 


Previous| Same 
month month 
last year 














a athebalnammannaen 22 | 36 31 | —39 —29 
ee nn digimivinawicnn ies 26 44 29 —41 —10 
Total cases during month ee Peat 32 54 37 | —41 —14 
Incidental services and referrals_..........-...--- ; 159 210 152 —24 +5 








tamil 


Oil wm 
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TABLE 18.—Foster home recruitment, applications and home under study, 
December 1956 


November 
1956 


December 
1956 





Applications: 
Carried over from last month__-_---_-_- 
Received 


Accepted for study 
Rejected or withdrawn. 
Pending, end of month 


Homes for study: 
Carried over from last month_. inna 
Pe oa chtkinekcnseasndessk ae sadesun 


Sl eoS |BSo|| se 


SE ES di thancaccndatichacen<nbeaneuwmen 


~ 
on 


Approved-_--- ‘e 
Rejected or withdrawn. 
Pending, end of month 





& 


TABLE 19.—Foster homes in use, by race, December 1956 


December 


TABLE 20.—Applications for admission to the District Training School, 
December 1956 


Item 


Applications carried forward from last month 
Received this month 


Total during month 
Disposed of during month 


Committed to District Training School. 
Application withdrawn 


Pending at the end of month 
Awaiting examination at District of Columbia General Hospital mental 


deficiency clinic 
Certified by mental deficiency clinic and awaiting commitment by court !. 





1 Court hearing to be held as vacancy occurs for type of case commitment. 


TABLE 21.—Report of health unit, December 1956 


Item December November 
1956 1956 


Child Welfare Division clinics: 
Clinics held 
Individual children examined 
Inoculations and tests given 

Nursing service: 
Children referred to special clinics this month-_-- 
Total children under care of special clinics at end of month__- haces 
Visits to hospitals and special clinies_....._.-.....---....----- 
Operations arranged feeds 
Home visits for health superv ision of children under care_ 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN 


TABLE 22.—Daily average population, admission and discharges, December 1956 


| Percentage change 

















from 
Decem- | Novem- | Decem 
Institution and item ber ber ber 
1956 1956 1955 Previous} Same 
month month 
lesen last year 
Children’s centers: | 
District Training School: ! 
Daily average population. .._...........--- 682 704 688 —3 | -1 
initia dapiicdacdembit eects 0 6 1 (2) } (2) 
Discharges ............- aS ee 0 0 1 (2) | (2) 
Maple Glen School: * 
Daily average population................-- 4 219 227 120 —4 +83 
a eee 8 16 24 (2) (2) 
a ae cenikkbsod 4 12 13 (2) (2) 
Cedar Knoll School: ¢ } 
Daily average population..................-- 528 475 394 +11 | +34 
i ac eee ee ee ae OS 65 62 59 +5 +10 
i casiaedtcitdarientbin sabia 48 26 54 +85 | —l1 
Junior Village: 5 | 
Daily average eee Sti ihe acteeeeae edie dean 277 276 247 (8) | +12 
SII oo ortivasccysaarconas tieeoscsat ates 61 54 71 +13 | —14 
a te eh es 64 46 65 +39 | —3 
National Training School for Boys: ? | 
Daily average population... -.._._..- At at 144 144 183 0 | —21 
Admissions_-__.___-_-- stase ee 16 18 13 (2) (2) 
District of Columbia juvenile court. ___.... 16 14 a WA 
Parole violator. - . 1 1 
Transferred from other Federal institution__.|______--__| Lhe } 
Returned from escape. - . --- by rad - 2 1 
Discharges. - - - --- eA Seuineaicnesd 15 20 19 (2) (2) 
Paroled.__- 9 15 18 | 
Transferred to other F ederal institutions. _ al 6 3 E he 
Receiving Home for Children: § | 
Daily average population__. -__--- oe a 75 72 66 +4 | 4-14 
I od aa aeenchrn snesisibatl alate 207 187 167 +11 | +-24 
OL ee nab aiptemiomanapentinnate 203 211 179 —4 +13 





1 Longtime care of feebleminded; may be admitted up to age 45, capacity 725. 

2 Not computed, base less than 25. 

3 For neglected and delinquent teen-age children, capacity 241. 

4 For neglected and delinquent teen-age children, capacity 564. 

§ Temporary shelter for homeless children, capacity 255. 

6 Less than 0.5 percent. 

7 Federal institution for delinquent boys; data are for District of Columbia residents (as of Dec. 31, 1956, 
there were 126 District of Columbia boys in other Federal institutions as well as 146 District of Columbia 
boys in National Training School for Boys, a total of 272). 

§ Detention of teen-age children pending police investigation or juvenile court action, capacity 9. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR ADULTS 


TABLE 23.—Daily average population, admissions, and discharges, December 1956 




















| Percentage change 
| } from 
Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
Institution and item ber ber | ber 
1956 | 1956 | 1955 | Previous| Same 
month | month 
last year 
Pn =, Me Eee OLE ES EEE BOE ine ripe vier ey an | 
District of Columbia Village: ! 
Daily average population-- a ok ae 630 | | 624 600 +1 +5 
Admissions_-...-.....-..--- 3 ap aspen eponid alle aeil | 19 | 21 11 @ (2) 
Discharges ; : 24 | 9 | 13 (2) (2) 
Residents at end of month, total__.- i ‘. 641 627 ~ 608 +2 +5 
Resident Hall. _- eadenee~ eal 300 | 320 | =| —6 +4 
Infirmary - _. SaGugaaniiebaieaan 341 | 307 319 +11 +7 
Municipal Lodging House: * | 
Daily average yopumtion : | 34 | 34 | 38 | 0 —ll 
Admissions... ....--...-- ‘so dsl 328 | 316 | 256 +4 +28 
Discharges emaemiaanl 329 309 | 255 +6 +29 
Temporary Home for Soldiers and Sailors: ¢ 
Daily average Arteaga Rehnueweweaadmoeuemen 48 | 43 | 53 +12 —9 
Admissions... - spiel hahaa ttbesieslixsankia 51 | 37 |} 33 +38 +55 
Discharges Seid 4 cigs tabeadecamanottd 50 | 37 | 30 +35 +67 





1 Formerly Home for the Aged and Infirm, for long-time care of aged and infirm persons, capacity 700; 
Infirmary 344; Resident Hall 356. 

2 Not computed, base less than 25. 

3 For temporary shelter of homeless men, capacity 50. 

4 For temporary shelter of nonresident veterans, capacity 75. 





CHILDREN IN NEED IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(Department of Public Welfare, Washington, D. C., October 1954) 


FOREWORD 


This report summarizes a study of children in need who receive public as- 
sistance, made in 1952 by the Division of Research and Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. It also summarizes a group of studies made during 
1953 and 1954 with the guidance of the Consultant Committee on Children in 
Need. This Consultant Committee was established by the Board of Public Wel- 
fare to assist in followup of the 1952 study of children in need who receive public 
assistance. 

Studies summarized include the following: 

The original study, Children in Need Who Receive Public Assistance. 


Demonstration project, ADC 


Three caseworkers at Public Assistance Division were assigned reduced case- 
loads for 14 months of ADC families with absent fathers to demonstrate what can 
be done in terms of rehabilitation with skilled staff and small caseloads. 


Education and occupation of parents applying for aid to dependent children 

All ADC applicant parents during 4 months were requested to supply this in- 
formation. 
Negro families on relief 

A research project by a seminar at the Catholic University School of Social 
Service which sought to determine attitudes and values among Negro ADC 
recipients. 
ADC children in selected census tracts 


An analysis of the characteristics of population and housing in the five census 
tracts having the highest child dependency rate, by Dr. Norman Roth, Chairman, 
Research Subcommittee, Consultant Committee on Children in Need. 
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Washington’s shifting population 
The implications for welfare services of population shifts in Washington. 


The improving economic status of the Negro in the District of Columbia 


A summary of data from census and other sources, relating to changes in occu- 
pation, education, marital status, housing, and health of Negroes in the District 
of Columbia. 


Racial differences in dependency ratios 


A calculation of the difference in cost related to population, of welfare services 
in the District of Columbia, between white and Negro dependents. 


Twenty years of dependency in the District of Columbia 
Dependency rates by color for various categories of assistance and care, in the 
District of Columbia from 1933 to 1953. 


Selected characteristics of the population of 51 American cities, 1950 
Census data for metropolitan Washington, compared to the 50 other largest 
cities in the United States. 


The continued absent parent in ADC 
Quotation from a study of recipients of ADC in New Orleans, La., with special 
reference to racial differences in family pattern. 


CONTENTS 


Children in need who receive public assistance: 
The purpose of aid to dependent children. 
Who received assistance and why? 
Place of birth of mother. 
Age of mothers on arrival in District. 
Place of birth of child. 
-arental status. 
Court orders. 
Legitimacy of children. 
Actions taken following report of study of children in need who receive public 
assistance: 
Policy revision. 
The consolidated public assistance bill. 
Reciprocal nonsupport legislation. 
Notice of law-enforcement officials. 
District interdepartmental committee for enforcement of nonsupport law. 
Demonstration project (ADC). 
Follow-up studies: 
Increase in need since 1952. 
Appointment of consultant committee. 
Sducation and occupation of applicant parents. 
Negro families on relief (ADC). 
An analysis of aid to dependent children in selected census tracts with re- 
spect to designated variables. 
Washington’s shifting population and implications for welfare services. 
The improving economic status of the Negro in the District of Columbia. 
Racial differences in dependency ratios in the District of Columbia. 
Twenty years of dependency in the District of Columbia. 
Selected characteristics of the population of 51 American cities, 1950. 
The continued absent parent in ADC. 
Summary—Negro needs. 


LIST OF TABLES 


1. Number of families, persons, and children, and average number of persons 
and children per family, receiving assistance, by race, January 1952. 
2. Children in the District of Columbia receiving aid to dependent children 
grants. 
8. Children of the District of Columbia in care away from their homes by 
public and private agencies and institutions. 
Dependent children in the District of Columbia. 
Length of time families in current caseload have received assistance con- 
tinuously since opening or last reopening; by color, January 1952. 


ou 
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. Number of times cases in current caseload have been opened, January 1952. 

. Place of birth of ADC mothers who were living in the home in January 1952. 

. Place of birth of all District of Columbia women aged 20 to 49, from the 
1950 census. 

. Mothers receiving ADC in January 1952 born in District of Columbia and 
for those born elsewhere, year of arrival in District of Columbia and year 
in which ADC or home care first given. 

. Number born in the District of Columbia and number born elsewhere, by 
age, January 1952. 

. Nonwhite children, District of Columbia, by charts for year of birth, number 
surviving first year, and number enrolled in public school for grades 1 to 
10 at mid-October. 

2. Parent or other relative with whom children were living, by race, January 
1952. 

3. Basis of eligibility other than need, number of families and number of 
children, January 1952. 

. Children living with mother only, reason for absence of father, by race, Jan- 
uary 1952. 

. Support through court orders—Amounts counted as a resource and amounts 
actually received, January 1952. 

. Legitimacy status of children by race, January 1952. 

. Reasons for opening cases of assistance to children, fiscal years 1952, 1953, 
1954. 

. Reasons for closing cases of assistance to children, fiscal years 1952, 1953, 
1954. 

. Median number of school grades completed by applicant parents compared 
with all District of Columbia persons aged 20 to 44. 

. Latest occupation of ADC applicant parents, compared with occupation of all 
District of Columbia persons in 1950, by color and sex. 

. ADC children per 1,000 population under 18 years of age, September 1951. 

. Population of selected census tracts, by race, 1950. 

. Percent of change in population of selected census tracts between 1940 and 
1950. 

. Percent of population of District of Columbia and of selected census tracts 
by designated age groupings. 

25. Median income of families and unrelated individuals of selected census tracts, 
1949. 

26. Median school years completed by persons 25 years old and over of selected 
census tracts, 1950. 

. Birth and death rates, five tracts, 1950, compared with District of Columbia, 
1951. 

. Characteristics of housing in selected census tracts compared with District 
of Columbia as a whole. 

. Average monthly rent and average value of one-dwelling unit structures, 
District of Columbia and five tracts, 1950. 

. Children on relief in the District of Columbia, 1933-52, by color. 

. Reasons for need in assistance families with children, 1942-52. 

2. Children receiving relief or foster care, public or private, in District of 
Columbia, by color, for selected dates, 1933-52—Numbers per 1,000 popula- 
tion under 18 years of age. 


CHILDREN IN NEED WHO REcEIVE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
WHY THE STUDY WAS UNDERTAKEN 


The annual report of the Board of Public Welfare for fiscal 1951 showed that 
aid to dependent children had been granted to an average of 8,682 persons per 
month during that year. This represented almost half of the total of the 18,500 
persons receiving care from all the agencies and institutions administered by 
the Board of Public Welfare during that fiscal year. A total of $7 million was 
appropriated for the year to the Board for the operation of these agencies and 
institutions. The cost of aid to dependent children was $2,157,560. In numbers 
of persons and in expenditures, aid to dependent children represented the largest 
single program under the administration of the Board of Public Welfare. 

The number of families receiving aid to dependent children and the cost of 
this aid had been increasing steadily since 1945. The number of families re- 
ceiving relief had fluctuated from an average of 1,955 families in 1942, to 797 
families in 1945, and to 2,245 families in 1951. 
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Part of the increases after 1945 in numbers of assistance families was directly 
chargeable to the rapid increase in child population in those years. Further in- 
creases in numbers of District children were expected for some years to come as 
a result of the continuing high birth rate, and these increases were likely to be 
reflected in future needs for aid to dependent children. 

This study was undertaken because of the above considerations. Its major 
purpose has been to assure that the basic purpose of aid to dependent children 
is achieved, and that the available assistance funds are directed to the children 
most in need. 


THE PURPOSE OF AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The purpose of aid to dependent children has been defined in the following 
terms: 

“Aid to dependent children is an essential part of a broad social plan of public 
services, including education, health, welfare, and the social insurance that the 
Nation is progressively developing to assure its children opportunity to— 

“1. Grow up in a setting of their own family relationship: 

“2. Have the economic support and services they need for health and develop- 
ment ; 

“3. Receive an education that will help them to realize their capacities; and 

“4. Share in the life of neighborhood and community. 

“The assumption underlying the aid to dependent children program is that 
when a family circle is broken or incomplete, or parents are handicapped by 
physical or mental disability, the measure most conductive to the child’s welfare 
is the strengthening of the home against the financial impact of these lacks or 
losses and to give his parent, or other relative, a chance to gain or reestablish 
control over his affairs.” 


FINDINGS OF ORIGINAL STUDY 


Who received assistance, and why? 


During the month of January 1952, 2,064 families received aid to dependent 
children. Aid was given in these families to 8,520 persons of whom 6,521 were 
children and 1,999 were adults who cared for these children. Of these adults, 
1,891 were mothers of children for whom the assistance was granted. The aver- 
age grant included 4.1 persons of whom 3.2 were children. Of the families, 11 per- 
cent were white and 89 percent were Negro. Of the children, 9 percent were 
white and 91 percent were Negro. The white families averaged 2.8 children 
per family and the Negro families averaged 3.2 children per family. 


Tarte 1. Number of families, persons, and children, and average number of 
persons and children per family receiving assistance, by race, January 1952 


| 











| | 
Persons | Children 
Race | Families |~ 5 
| Number Per Number Per 
| family | family 
RN COI ctl devtopreipnttccsrenriil | 2,064) — 8,520 | 4.1| 6,521 | 3.2 
While........... SA SAE 217 | 847 | 3.9 615 2.8 
BUM. Loo... ick secede sak ace) es S| 788 4.2} 5,906 3.2 
Percent, total_...:....--.....---.-- Lanesebbookiowmitecé 100 | WOO Sis deci 100 Nit es 
ether neni canary ee Sates 11 | EE Pi ee 
Se Mibbadsdctidbtbbavdbbodsnesbivecdilcnus br weta 89 BO lhisied~ ay Bete 





Total dependent children 
Children receiving aid to dependent children represent a substantially larger 
proportion of the Negro child population than of the white. 


1 Quoted from the Handbook of Public Assistance, pt. IV, sec. 3401. 
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TABLE 2.—Children in the District of Columbia receiving aid to dependent 
children grants 


} 
Total White | Negro 
—_ soni | 


Population, istrict of Columbia: ! Children under 18 206, 000 | 109, 090 | 97,000 
Total numbe; of children receiving aid to dependent children_-| 6, 521 | 615 5, 906 
Number per 1,000 child population | 31.7 | 5.6 60. 8 


| 
' 


1 Estimated by Research Division, Board of Public Welfare for Jan. 1, 1952, adjusted for under enumera- 
tion. 


Children in care away from their own homes represent a slightly larger pro- 
portion of the white child population than of the Negro. 


TABLE 3.—-Children of the District of Columbia in care away from their homes 
by public and private agenices and institutions 


Total | White Negro 


Population, District of Columbia: ! Children under 18 206, 000 109, 000 97, 000 
Total number of children in care away from home_. | 2, 424 1, 236 t, 128 
Number per 1,000 child population- : IL. 8 IL 9g 1h. & 
Chil¢ren in care of Board of Public Welfare: 1 
{n foster family homes- 890 | 316 574 
In public institutions 153 156 297 
In private institutions, paid for by the Board of Public 
Welfare: 
In Distriet of Columbia__- ‘ } 109 43 66 
In neighboring States 180 | 50 130 
In other types of foster care __- 4 215 170 45 
Children in c>re of private agencies in the District of Colam- 
bia, not paid for by the Board of Public Welfare_- 577 | 561 | 16 


i Estimated by Research Division, Board of Public Welfare for Jan. 1, 1952, adjusted for underenumers - 
on, 

For purposes of comparison the number of children as listed in care away 
from their own home has been added to the number receiving aid to dependent 
children. The total is considered to be the number dependent upon public sup- 
port. The white dependent children are distributed, one-third receiving aid to 
dependent children and two-thirds in foster care away from home. Of the Negro 
children, five-sixths receive aid to dependent children and one-sixth care away 
from home. 

In number of all dependent children the Negro ratio of 72.5 per 1,000 child 
population is about 4 times the white ratio of 17.5 per 1,000 child population. 


TABLE 4.—Dependent children in the District of Columbia 


| Total White Negro 


————| 5 ~~ 


t- ; } } | 
Number | Percent) Number | Percent| Number | Percent 


sauhditinglaceaies ecg [onic eel athagoe alsin eeeteteelce eee 


' | ' 

Population, District of Columbia Jan. 1, 1952, | | 

children under 18 | 206,000 \-« | 109, 000 }+s 

Total number of dependent children 8,945} 100/| 1,911 100 

Number of children receiving aid to dependent | 

children po spicata Kida eee 6, 521 73 | 615 
Number of children in care away from home 2, 424 | 27 
Number of dependent children per 1,000 child | 

population 43.4 |-.- 


Only 17 percent (360) of the 2,064 cases have received assistance continuously 
for as long as 5 years. Forty-three percent (897) of the cases have received 
assistance continuously for less than 2 years. These figures indicate that most 
aid to dependent children families receive assistance for relatively short periods 
of time and that few children grow up as relief recipients. 
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TABLE 5.—Length of time families in current caseload have received assistance 
continuously since opening or last reopening ; by color, January 1952 
































Cases opened only once Cases opened more 
| Total than once 
Time since opening, or most recent opening | cases 
| | | 
Total | White | Negro | Total | White | Negro 
y | | 
a icetistininRtiih tic cecne 2,064 | 1,532 143 | 1,389 532 | 74 458 
———————— ————eEeEeEeEeEV————E———EEE — 
ET ibeie onaknanheenceshoornen --| 433 421 53 366 12 | 1 ll 
I ess os cece eeecenses 464 312 20 292 152 | 29 123 
I PE IE Ee gga occc conckbaivunialoal 317 229 17 212 88 | 13 75 
EE AEE ee ee 271 182 18 164 89 il 78 
I a rire mete | 219 118 ll 107 | 101 9 92 
TT ne ns iceasemesi 134 102 11 91 32 | 3 29 
OS OS) ee ee eee 4 81 47 5 42 34 | 6 28 
ND iach a ceecanesduee 54 40 4 36 14 2 12 
8 years, less than 9_..................-. acacia 24 18 2 16 locas 6 
a a danrcaenentais tines At 42 2 40 TO ced 2 
|” Ee eee 23 Se Ladionuaa 21 | B iiseccndia 2 





In most cases, Aid to Dependent Children is called upon to help families in 
temporary need, for periods of 1 to 3 years. A tabulation of all cases closed 
from February 1936 to August 1952 gives an average duration of aid of 2 years, 
3% months. 

Some families need such help more than once during their lifetime. In one- 
fourth of the cases, the present period of assistance is not the first time the 
family has had need of aid. In 21 percent of the cases the current period of 
assistance is the second; in 4 percent, it is the third; and in 1 percent these 
periods have numbered 4 or more. 


Tas_e 6.—Number of times cases in current caseload have been opened, 
January 1952 


Families 


Number of openings Total White Negro 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent Number | Percent 

















ila te 2, 064 | 100 1, 847 | 100 
ee 1, 532 | 74 1, 389 75 
Ds cocak accel ob Li oekk be Bae 424 | 21 368 20 
TE gill 89 4 7 4 
Oe a ee ed oe 12 1 11 1 
ee es A ai cachet O hicks ce Ws sn 2. 
Tahini Oe ee eea a ocinectnak Sil occhatake 
ede ch remenndek cases bndeeadance at mink wan ee Baoan th cue ttiwtenearae ties, 


Place of birth of mother 

The place of birth was recorded of those ADC mothers who were in the home 
in January 1952. The resulting figures were compared with those for all District 
of Columbia women aged 20-49. This comparison indicates that District-born 
mothers receive ADC more often than mothers born elsewhere. 
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TABLE 7.—Place of birth of ADC mothers who are living in the home in 
January 1952 


All races hi Nonwhite 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 








Born in District of Columbia 








Born elsewhere 


In North ahd 12 54 3 
a a 51 1,100 65 
1 


Elsewhere ase 2 10 








Tasie 8.—Place of birth of all District of Columbia women aged 20-49, from 
the 1950 census 





All races White Nonwhite 


Number | Percent | Number} Percent | Number} Percent 


OR ctentimens , Seis , 83! 100 


Born in District of Columbia___ ite "44, 665 | 20 25, 580 














Born elsewhere. . . - ~ 178, 170 80 115, 145 63, 025 


In North... --. cael boll 54, 435 24 49, 880 4, 555 6 
In South___- . 7 104, 895 47 48, 915 tr 55, 980 68 
Elsewhere. - _. pesca cea 9 16, 350 2, 490 3 





For 1,882 of the ADC mothers, information recorded included place and date 
of birth, and year of first receipt of ADC, or of home care, the predecessor 
program. For those mothers born elsewhere than the District of Columbia the 
year of arrival in the District of Columbia was recorded. 

The findings are: 

(1) One-third of these mothers were born in the District of Columbia; two- 
thirds elsewhere. 

(2) Only 29 or less than 2 percent of the mothers had resided in the District 
for less than 3 years at the time of the study, and all but 106, or 6.6 percent had 
resided in the District for at least 5 years. 

(3) Going back to the first time each mother received either ADC or home 
care the record indicates that, of the 1,822 mothers, 47 or 2.6 percent received 
assistance their second year in the District; 70 others or 3.8 percent in their 
third year; 77 or 4.2 percent in their fourth, and 82 or 4.5 percent in their fifth 
year. 

The total who received assistance in their first 5 years of District residence 
was 358, or 19.6 percent. The remaining 80.4 percent, had either been born here, 
or had lived here for more than 5 years without such aid. 


Age of mothers on arrival in District 

Of the 1,227 aid to dependent children mothers who were born elsewhere, 732 
or 60 percent were between the ages of 17 and 29, inclusive, when they came to the 
District to live ; 365 or 30 percent were aged 16 or younger, and 130 or 10 percent 
were aged 30 or more. 
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TaBLE 9.—Mothers receiving ADC in January 1952;. born in the District of 
Columbia; and for those born elsewhere, year of arrival in the District of 
Columbia and year in which ADC or home care first given 





ite nwhit 

Mothe's tabulated __. 93 1, 620 

Born in the District of Columbia_- “ 7 24 

Born elsewhere-.-----.---- : “a 123 1, 105 
Year of arrival in District of Columbia: 

SUE CAs 86cs de cenuen ) 0 

Bi sbetiliinvsncee ens 2 LO 

ee ae - a $ 14 

ee ; $ i) 

1947. - ‘ 5 | 42 

1946 5 | 44 

1941-45 | 28 S05 

1936-40 32 | 243 

1935 or before 44 407 

Rezeived ADC, total 123 | 1, 105 

2d year in District of Columbia | 6 41 

3d year in District of Columbia | 9 | 61 

4th year in District of Columbia 7 | 70 

5th year in District of Columbia : | 8 | 74 

6th year in District of Columbia__.--.--- Sncsiaatt sai 9 | 73 

7th to 10th_ 33 | 334 

11th or later_ -_- 51 4152 

Of cases opened in 1951, total__- £ | 24 | 195 

Pe ay ee ee pS ee | | 10 

Sh ol alestcctumginemamaarias eae eam e 3 10 

Bi icitdinndananadanksuqibbetetececes ek — 2 2 

SEE cidinkt Kab ndnaetwennad pobtnge neat di bmaepindees: l | 12 

RE ee ee 1 15 

aac a i aah ane atecrariesehiained 15 | 123 


| 
} 
| 


Place of birth of child 

ERighty-six percent of the white and ninety percent of the Negro children 
receiving ADC were born in the District of Columbia. As would be expected, the 
percent of District-born children was highest in the younger ages, 





of 


of 


LO 


10) 
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TABLE 10.—Number of children born in the District of Columbia, and elsewhere 
by age, January 1952 


Age of child 


Race and item Total 
Under 5 5 years, 10 years, 15 years, 
under 10 under 15 under 18 
Total children 6, 521 2. 381 2, 122 1, 530 488 
Born in District of Columbia 5, 836 2, 323 1, 916 1, 236 361 
Born elsewhere 685 58 206 204 127 
White, total 615 179 205 167 | 64 
Born in District of Columbia 535 173 182 136 | 44 
Born elsewhere 80 6 23 31 20 
Negro, total. - 5, 906 2, 202 1,917 1, 363 $24 
Born in District of Columbia _. 5, 201 2, 150 1, 734 1. 100 317 
Born elsewhere 605 52 183 263 107 
Percentage distribution 

Total children 100 100 100 100 100 
Born in District of Columbia - 89 | oS 90 81 | 74 
Born elsewhere 11 | 2 10 19 6 
White, total 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 
_ | —_ =i — — _ —_——— — 

Born in Distriet of Columbia 87 97 | 89 81 69 
Born elsewhere RS 13 | 3 | il | 19 31 
Negro, total. -- isatedae 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 
Born in District of Columbia.........- 90 | 98 | 90 77 | 75 
Born elsewhere at autele 10 | 2 10 | 23 | 25 


It is estimated that 117,000 Negro children under age 18 are living in the 
District of Columbia in October 1954, and that 70,000 of them are of school age, 
that is, between 5 and 17, inclusive. 

During the past 18 years, 122,000 Negro children have been born to District 
resident mothers. Of these children, 8,000 have died, leaving 114,000 still alive. 

The net gain from migration is therefore 3,000 or 2.6 percent of the 117,000 
Negro children under age 18 who now live in the District of Columbia. 

From 1950 Census data, it is estimated that of the 117,000 Negro children now 
living in the District of Columbia, 17,000 were born elsewhere and 100,000 were 
born here. Of the 114,000 born here, 14,000 now live elsewhere. 

ADC children represent about 6 percent of all Negro children in District of 
Columbia who were born here; and less than 4 percent of the District of Colum- 
bia children who were born elsewhere. 

A comparison has been made of school enrollment, by grade, and by year, 
from 1940 to 1953, with resident births and deaths. This comparison, of course, 
shows the results of the high loss from migration of white children from Dis- 
trict to suburbs. It also confirms the smallness of the gain from migration into 
the District of Negro children. In the early 1940’s there was apparent some 
gain from inmigration of preschool-age Negro children, but none after 1947. For 
grade-school ages neither gain nor loss is apparent for any year from 1940 to 
19538. Seventh-grade enrollment, however, has been consistently higher than 
that of the previous year’s sixth grade class for white as well as for nonwhite chil- 
dren. 

These figures relating to place of birth and migration of mothers and children 
support the belief that few if any families either white or Negro, move into the 
District for the purpose of obtaining publie assistance. (See table 11, p. 10.) 
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Parental status 


Only 9 percent of the children lived with both parents ; 85 percent lived with the 
mother in homes from which the father was absent. Less than 1 percent of the 
children lived in homes with the father present and the mother absent. Five 
percent of the children lived with other relatives. 


TABLE 12.—Parent or other relative with whom children were living, by race, 
January 1952 





Total White Negro 
Parent or other relative 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


All children 


Two parents 
Mother only 
Father only 
Other relatives 





Three-fourths of those receiving aid to dependent children are in need because 
of the absence of one or both parents. Factors of death and incapacity of parents 
represent less than 15 percent each. The following table emphasizes the im- 
portance of a thorough understanding of the causes of parental absence and of 
the problems of policy and administration related to these absences. 


TABLE 13.—Basis of eligibility other than need, number of families and number 
of children, January 1952 


Families Children 


Basis of eligibility 


Total Percent Total Percent 


TOeei ..cui.-- ; did gibt 2, 064 6, 521 





Death of: Total....................---. 233 | 762 
Father only_- : ick iat a aaa 202 | 701 
Mother only~_- ‘ j 16 . 31 
Both parents._-_-_---- Naan eR ae 15 . 30 


Incanatity Of: Total... .....0<a<s-s-sa« 





Father only___- 
Mother only._--.---- Mpbleit Citta 
Be rg die dca ciccnncas- 


Absence of: Total 





IE once oe ccc owt cdienucdanaenscnnueeeaten ‘ 
Mother 
Both parents 

Not reported 











A total of 5,529 children were living with the mother in homes from which the 
fathers were absent. His absence was due to death in the case of 14 percent of 
the children and to other causes in the case of 86 percent. For 71 percent of all 
children living with mother only, the father was either separated without court 
decree or deserting, or he had never been married to the mother. 
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TABLE 14.—Children living with mother only, reason for absence of father, by 
race, January 1952 


Children living with mother only 


W hereabouts of father Total White Negro 


Number ; Percent | Number} Percent | Number | Percent 


Total. ; 5, 529 | 100 455 100 5, 074 100 
Dead | 780 14 74 16 | 706 i4 
Absent, because: Total. - 4,749 86 381 84 4, 368 RG 

Mentally or physically ill 226 t 22 5 | 204 
Divorced or legally separated. -. 139 | 53 | 52 11 | 87 2 
Separated without court decree, or de- | 

serting. 2, 078 37 217 18 | 1, 361 $6 
Not married to mother-._- 1, 884 34 55 12 | i, 829 f 
Imprisoned _ : 321 | 6 26 6 | 295 6 
On active military duty_ __- 93 | 2 8 2 | 85} 2 
Absent, reason unknown_._-_- ison abel j 7 | 


Court orders 

A court order upon an absent father is in effect in 406 or 26 percent of the 1,568 
families from which fathers were absent. The amount of such an order is 
counted as a resource to the family whether or not the order is actually paid. 
In 289 or 70 percent of the court-order cases, the amount of the order is reported 
as actually received in full and in 117 or 30 percent of the cases it is unpaid or 
paid only in part. In these 117 cases, while the orders total $4,794 a month, the 
amount actually received is reported as only $648 a month. As the full amount 
of $4,794 is deducted from the family’s minimum budget in calculating the 
assistance granted, the unpaid balance of $4,151 a month represents a deficiency 
in the incomes of these families. 

It should be noted here that the Department of Public Welfare does not have 
power or authority either to force a man to live with his family, or if he is absent, 
to force him to contribute. Nobody can force him to live with his family, if he 
prefers to live elsewhere. Only the courts can force him to contribute, and only 
the courts can penalize him if he does not contribute. 


TABLE 15.—Support through court orders—Amounts counted as a resource and 
amounts actually received, January 1952 





| Number of| Number of} Amount Amount 
Status of families with respect to court orders families children | counted as| actually 
a resource received 
I na aca eee ictiniahaieaseblemedaned 2, 064 | 6,521} $16,306 $12, 158 
SR GREE “ET OGRL.. ccrncimmwonsnndebectencerenpasnus 1, 658 5, 108 | 
I SPUN ON oan nick deviecmncncaieubbonuccetnbugeen | 406 | 1, 413 16, 306 12, 155 
Amount received is less than amount counted as | 
resource 117 | 386 | 4, 794 643 
Amount received equals amount counted as a | | | | 
PISO Biss 5 dn Ses CW ic ccteidiensveusdsaidi-} 289 | 1, 027 11, 512 | 11, 512 
| 
Legitimacy 


Of the children receiving assistance, 35 pereent were illegitimate. There 
was a substantial difference in this ratio between the two racial groups, 12 per- 
cent of the white children being illegitimate and 38 percent of the Negro children. 
The difference in the legitimacy status of the dependent children has been com- 
pared to that of the total number of children born in the District. During the 
17 years, 1933-49, illegitimate births represented 2.7 pereent of white resident 
births and 21.2 percent of nonwhite resident births. 
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TABLE 16.—Legitimacy status of children by race, January 1952 


| 
Number of children 
Total 


} 
bctepieste 
Legitimate | legitimate 


6, 521 4, 230 2, 291 


615 539 76 
5, 906 3, 691 2, 215 


Percentage distribution by legitimacy 
tatus 


12 
62 38 


Actions taken following report of study of children in need who receive public 
assistance 

Policy revision—On December 12, 1952, the Board of Public Welfare adopted 
the following statement of policy with reference to the “absent fathers” 

1. Children living in the home of an able-bodied stepfather are not entitled to 
assistance. 

2. A common-law relationship is considered equivalent to that of a stepparent 
relationship and the man is therefore responsible for the support and care of 
his and his common-law wife's children. 

3. If the parents are engaging in a marital relationship and the man has access 
to the home, then the man is not to be considered as “absent from the home.” 

4. A mother must demonstrate that she has made every reasonable effort in 
good faith, to locate the father and obtain support for her child. 

5. Before assuming responsibility for the child the agency must make every 
effort to talk with the father and to learn his plans for his family. 

6. As a condition of eligibility a mother is required, when appropriate, to apply 
to the courts or to the United States attorney’s office for the purpose of obtaining 
judicial action for the support of her child and for determining the paternity of 
her child. 

The consolidated public assistance bill——A bill which failed of enactment in 
the prior session of Congress was introduced in both Houses of Congress during 
the current session. This bill represents years of study by the Department of 
Public Welfare, and of consultation with other District departments, Federal 
agencies, and local civic and welfare groups... Its main purpose is to consolidate 
the several existing laws which control the administration of public assistance 
in the District of Columbia. Its enactment should simplify this administration 
by eliminating many of the useless procedures now required by law. The time 
saved could then be directed to such productive activities as that of obtaining 
increased parental support. 

Reciprocal nonsupport legislation.—A bill, H. R. 2287, was introduced in Janu- 
ary 1953, providing for reciprocal relations with other States in the enforcement 
of nonsupport. The Department of Public Welfare is participating in a study 
to determine the effectiveness of such legislation in States that have enacted such 
legislation, and a proposed bill for the District of Columbia written by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State laws entitled, “Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act” is under consideration. 

Notice to law-enforcement officials —A 1950 amendment of the Social Security 
Act requires that a State plan for aid to dependent children must provide for 
prompt notice to appropriate law-enforcement officials of the furnishing of aid 
to dependent children who have been deserted or abandoned by a parent. The 
amendment became effective July 1, 1952. 

In the beginning, notices were sent for 998 families, involving 2,575 children, 
among the aid to dependent children cases active at the time the amendment be- 
came effective. During the 2 fiscal years that have elapsed since the amendment 
became effective, notices have been sent for an additional 729 families, including 
1,560 children, to whom this provision was applicable. This makes a total of 1,727 
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families including 4,135 children, for whom notices have been sent to appropriate 
law-enforcement officials. 

Whereabouts of the absent parents and length of absence have been recorded 
for the 729 families for whom 799 notices have been sent during fiscal years 1953 
and 1954. It is of particular interest to note that 44 percent of the 799 deserting 
parents were believed to be in the District of Columbia, and 53 percent of them 
had been absent for less than 1 year. 


District interdepartmental committee for enforcement of nonsupport law.— 
On October 31, 1952, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia established 
an interdepartmental committee for the purpose of coordinating all governmental 
efforts in obtaining the enforcement of the District nonsupport law. 

The District interdepartmental committee for enforcement of nonsupport Is 
composed of the United States attorney, the Corporation Counsel, and the District 
Police Department, and the Department of Public Welfare. Working together the 
department heads from these offices established a program of study contained in 
Present Problems in the Enforcement of District of Columbia Nonsupport Law. 

Consultant Committee.——To assist the Department of Public Welfare in iis 
study of the implications of this report, there was established a consultant com- 
mittee on children in need. Representatives are included of the following groups: 
Departments of sociology of the six universities of the Washington area: George 
Washington, American, Catholic, Georgetown, Howard, and Maryland—to assist 
in analyzing the basic social causes of economic need, and to suggest to the com- 
munity possible measures for dealing with these causes. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and its Bureau of Public 
Assistance and Children’s Bureau—to bring to the committee the experience of 
other cities, States, and nations in the fields of public assistance and child welfare. 

The graduate schools of social work at Howard and Catholic Universities—to 
interpret the principles and techniques of professional social work as they relate 
to the welfare and security of children in need. 

The Bureau of the Census as the source of data on the characteristics of the 
total population and on population change. 

The Department of Labor, its Women’s Bureau, its Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the United States Employment Service; to contribute basic facts relating 
particularly to the employment of women, to costs of living, and to employment 
opportunities for members of minority groups, as they are known for the Wash- 
ington area, and in relation to the Nation. 

The public schools of the District of Columbia because of their great measures 
of responsibility and concern for all of the children of the District. 

Local community organizations to study the available facts and to devise means 
by which the local community can reduce the need for public assistance of District 
children. The organizations include: 

The churches 

The board of trade 

The civic associations 
Organized labor 

The Urban League 

The United Community Services 

This committee conducted its program of study through four working sub- 
committees : 

I. Research, chairman, Dr. Norman R. Roth, department of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

II. The absent father, chairman, Mr. George Odom, Washington Central Labor 
Union. 

III. Economic factors, chairman, Mr. Charles K. Stott, welfare chairman of 
the board of trade. 

IV. Social and cultural factors, chairman, Rev. Leo J. Coady, director of 
Catholic charities. 


FOLLOWUP STUDIES 


Increase in need since 1952 


In January 1952, at the time of the original study, 6,521 children in 2,064 fam- 
ilies were receiving ADC. In July 1954, this number had increased to 2,307 fam- 
ilies and 7,369 children. All of this increase had occurred in the fiscal year ending 
30, 1954. 

The reasons for the increase are indicated by an analysis of openings and 
closings of cases. Almost half of the openings result from the death or absence 
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of the wage earner, and another third from illness or disablement of the wage 
earner. Three out of eight closings result from return to employment or from 
increased earnings. The recent increase in number of ADC cases result from 
an increase in openings, rather than from a decrease in closings. The larger 
number of openings resulted from increased “all along the line,” rather than in 
any one of the reasons for need. 


TABLE 17.—Reasons for opening cases of assistance to children, fiscal years 1952, 
1953, 1954 


Aid to dependent 
children 


Total openings. ---- 
Material change in economic circumstances during last 6 months 


Iiiness or disablement of wage earner____- Loe 253 | 5 280 
Layoff, discharge or other employment change-__- ; wis z 38 
Discontinuance of unemployment benefits_ - iemeiwnb ay 3 
Death or absence of wage earner ; ee er ee ; 3: 361 476 
Decreased support by relatives____-_- siaie <aghencusaniadaael f 85 112 
Depletion of savings or other resources -__- eadiets ciienmiaaale 14 13 
Discontinuance of service-connected income-__--._- : eee ee { 6 li 
Other change in economic circumstances Bic pitkeleiicheidthe : 13 17 


No material change in economic circumstances during last 6 months. ____.----_-| 25 32 





TABLE 18.—Reasons for closing cases of assistance to children, fiscal years 1952, 
1958, 1954 


Aid to dependent 
children 
Reason for closing 


1952 1953 | 196 


Total closings_.......-- 


Death of dependent child_ 
Material change in economic circumstances 


Employment or increased earnings 
Support by relatives 
Service-connected income 
Acquisition of other resources 


material change in economic circumstances 


Admitted to institution 

Moved out of District 

Lost contact _- Eee 
Refusal or failure to comply with agency policy . ne 
Mother employable 

Other... _- be 


DEMONSTRATION PROJECT, ADC 


One of the recommendations which resulted from the 1953 study of “children 
in need who receive public assistance,” was that caseloads be reassigned for the 
purpose of concentrating more staff time on families in which fathers were 
absent and not contributing to support of their children. The goals were to be: 
(a) To reunite the family; or (0) To obtain voluntary contributions; or (c) To 
force support by legal means. 

The project began on February 1, 1953, with the assignment of limited case 
loads to three social workers, selected on the basis of training, experience and 
capacity, “to demonstrate what can be done in terms of rehabilitataion with 
skilled staff and small caseloads.” 

The project was discontinued on March 21, 1954, completing a study period of 
14 months. 
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Findings 
This project demonstrated that the investment of more money in social work 
service could promote an earlier return to self-support by needy families at a net 


saving to the community in total cost. 
The reduction in the number of families for which the social worker was re- 


sponsible permitted the worker to spend more time with the family, and thus 
to make clear explanations, to have unhurried discussions, and to enable the 


worker to understand better the needs of the family, and to relate to those needs 
the available community opportunities for help. 


TABLE 18—-A.— Reasons for closing ADC cases included in “Other” 


Fiscal year 
Code “Other’’ tee eee sitll sate incais 


Total......... fe al cin ialttsats | 150] 205 205 
Temporary hospitalization Sega aiaditelan 3 ; 2 
Voluntary withdrawal. Lk tabsininine de ieeamhauben = ‘ 36 47 | 35 
Child included in another ADC grant Le Dttiiedeiliondaeats Bian nibllbaclia Scot 1 |} 2 2 
Child committed to BPW, foster care, etc___- : a ‘ 16 24 22 
Change of payee geet ade upeke . saialcecesatl 1 | 
Absence of father not established. . ............- .262--2--2----ceeeuse= | 2 
Remarriage of parent pbs ' . : ‘ | 19 13 18 
Originally ineligible | 3 | l 
Change in are icy policy 17 6 
Child no longe* attending school. 6 5 % 
Child reachea maximum age-___-- 12 | 11 | 6 
Parent no longer incapacitated _- 17 20 3 
Absent parent returned (if employable) 37 57 57 

| 3 5 ; 
' 


No eligible payee available. .-- 


To this end, more cooperative and friendly relations were established with 
clinics, schools, hospitals, police and other agencies. 

It became evident that the longer.families remained on assistance the more 
difficult it was for them to respond to help toward self-maintenance. Therefore, 
it would be of considerable advantage to be able to devote the time necessary 
to accomplish rehabilitation to a family at the point of original application 


for aid. 
Education and occupation of parents applying for aid to dependent children 


The Consultant Committee on Children in need, in reviewing the data reported 
in the study of “children in need who receive public assistance,” observed a lack 
of information with reference to the educational and occupational background 


of ADC parents. 

At the Committee’s request, the Publie Assistance Division obtained such in- 
formation from all applicants for ADC from July 1, 1953, through October 31, 
1953. The information so obtanied is summarized as follows: 

Applicant parents have completed fewer years of schooling than have the popu- 
lation as a whole in the comparable age range. The difference is particularly 


noticeable in the case of white applicants. 


TABLE 14.—Median number of school grades completed by applicant parents 
compared with all District of Columbia persons aged 20 to 44 


| White Nonwhite 
' 
Applicant | District of Applicant Distr 
} parents | Columbia parent |} Colum! 
population population 
| 

| i | : 
Mothers. ... 9.0 12.5 9.3 | 10 
Fathers. - 9.9 12.6 | 9.8 | 9.5 


Almost exactly half of the applicant mothers and two-fifths of the fathers 
completed at least their last year of schooling in the District. Thirty percent 
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of the mothers and 35 percent of the fathers completed their education in the 
rural South. 


Occupation 

Less than one-fifth of the applicant parents were known to have any specialized 
education or training. Of those with training, the largest number of mothers 
were in clerical work and the largest number of fathers were mechanics. 

In occupational experience, two-thirds of the white fathers had been crafts- 
men or operatives, whereas that occupation represented only 29 percent of all 
District white men employed in 1950. Of the nonwhite fathers, 41 percent of the 
applicants were laborers compared to 23 percent of all employed nonwhite men 
employed. 

Half of the white women applicants had been in service or private household 
work compared with 9 percent of all white women employed. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the nonwhite women applicants had been in private household or other 
service occupations compared with 65 percent of all employed nonwhite women. 






















TasLe 20.—Latest occupation of aid to dependent children applicant parents, 
compared with occupation of all District of Columbia persons in 1950, by color 
and sex 












White Nonwhite 











All worker Applicant All workers Applicant 
Occupation parents parents 











Num- Per- Num- Per- | Num- Per- | Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber eent 




















ee 





MALE 


All occupations .........-...- { 100 | 73, 866 
5 4, 477 6 7 2 











Professional, managerial. _- 






Clerical and sales. 35, 287 26 9 11 | 12,718 17 21 5 
Craftsmen, operators. .......___- 40, 058 29 53 65 | 21,302 29 125 29 
Service workers.................... %, 635 7 12 15 18, 358 25 100 23 









Laborers... 2, 663 2 4 4 | 17, 015 23 175 41 















FEMALE 




















Laborers. - -. -.- pans iu — 188 | 


“4 _| 

| | 
All occupations. 104, 324 100 74 100 ‘ete 54, O81 poy 100 404 | 100 
Professional, managerial_ - __- 21, 238 20 3 ‘ 3, 662 7 3 | 1 
Clerical and sales. : 70, 067 67 25 33 12, 302 23 37 9 
Craftsmen, operators. - 4, 362 4 7 10 6, 378 12 8 2 
Private household 1, 688 | 2) 3 | 4 | 16,042 29 132 33 
Other service | 6, 777 | 7 | 33 | 45 | 14, 859 27 213 52 
| 4 | 3 | 4 | 3 















NEGRO FAMILIES ON RELIEF (AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN ) 










Report on research project, “Negro Families on Relief (Aid to Dependent 
Children) ,”’ conducted at the National Catholic School of Social Service, Catho- 
lic University of America, to the Subcommittee on Social and Cultural Factors 
of the Consultant Committee on Children in Need of the Department of Public 
Welfare by Rita L. Lynn, assistant professor, Catholic University of America. 

The problem.—This research study attempted to determine whether or not 
there was a common pattern of attitudes and values existent among the Negro 
aid to dependent children recipients which might have facilitated their acceptance 
of the aid to dependent children grant. Two specific areas were investigated: 
(1) Attitude of the Negro recipients toward the acceptance of the grant, and (2) 
their attitudes toward marriage and family life which might have facilitated 
acceptance of the grant. 

The Bureau of Public Welfare report revealed two significant differences be- 
tween the Negro and white populations. They were a wide discrepancy in educa- 
tional achievement between the two groups, and a significant difference in illegi 
timacy rates. 
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Tentative findings: Attitudes related to the acceptance of the aid to dependent 
grants 

Approximately one-half of the Negro recipients learned of aid to dependent 
children from friends and relatives, and were encouraged by them to apply for 
assistance; the other half learned of aid to dependent children from employers, 
social-work agencies, insurance companies, and other sources. 

Slightly over one-half did not feel there was any stigma attached to the receipt 
of this assistance. 

About one-half of the recipients regarded the grant as a right, and about one- 
half regarded it as a charity. 

The majority of the recipients felt they had the support and esteem of their 
peers who knew they were receiving relief. 

The above findings indicate that there was some group support from relatives 
and friends which might have facilitated the acceptance of the grant by about 
one-half of the recipients. On the other hand, we found the majority of the 
recipients anticipating the time when they would no longer be dependent on aid 
to dependent children, as shown by the following findings : 

The majority of the recipients regarded receipt of the grant as a temporary 
rather than a permanent plan for family maintenance. These mothers usually 
expressed their intention of seeking employment as soon as the children were 
sufficiently advanced in school and able to look after themselves. Those mothers 
who considered aid to dependent children to be a permanent plan were either 
in the older age group or were considered to be unemployable because of ill health. 

Other findings related to receipt of grant: 

The grant was not seen by the recipients to affect their choice of housing, nor 
their freedom to choose their own housing arrangements. Choice of housing was 
thought to be restricted by the number of children in the family. In most cases, 
housing standards were about the same as the families had before they became 
aid to dependent children recipients. 

Almost unanimously, these clients indicated their health needs were being 
adequately met through the use of public clinics, 

Attitudes toward marriage and family life-—The attitudes and values which 
these mothers expressed toward carriage and family life reveal a wide discrep- 
ancy between their ideals of living and the standards which they actually achieve. 
The most notable factor which seemed to account for this discrepancy was due 
to the role of the father in family life. Some of the specific findings which sup- 
port these conclusions are as follows: 

Almost all of the recipients thought that legal marriage was desirable, many 
thought it was important, but not all of these persons considered it to be neces- 
sary. 

The majority of the recipients thought there was a stigma attached by so- 
ciety to illegitimate children and that the children would likely suffer because 
of this. 

Expectations for children were high, particularly in regard to education. 

Almost unanimously, the mothers expressed a willingness to provide and care 
for their children, although they sometimes resented the fact that the father 
did not share in this responsibility. 


AN ANALYSIS OF AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN SELECTED CENSUS TRACTS WITH 
RESPECT TO DESIGNATED VARIABLES 


An examination of the distribution of the residential location of recipients of 
aid to dependent children in the District of Columbia indicates that five contiguous 
census tracts near the center of the city, the highest rate prevalent at any place 
in the community. 

The five tracts under discussion are numbers 47, 48, 49, 59, and 60. The map 
on page 534 shows their location. 
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TABLE 21—ADC children per 1,000 population under 18 years of age, 
September 1951 


Five-sixths of the people who live in these tracts are nonwhite. 


TABLE 22.—Population of selected census tracts, by race, 1930 
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“These five tracts were » lusting enatatian in the aaitind between: 200 1940 and 1950, 
and they were losing their white population at a more rapid rate than the 
nonwhite population was decreasing. 
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TABLE 23.—Percent of change in population of selected census tracts between 
ee and 1950 
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The five census tracts in the District of Columbia in which 10 percent or more 
of all children under 18 receive aid to dependent children : 





TABLE 24.—Percent of population of District of Columbia and of selected census 
tracts, by designated age groupings 


Total White | Nonwhite 


District of | 5 tracts | District of | 5 tracts | District of | 5 tracts 








Columbia Columbia | Columbia 
— salting it anatase ctr ciara intaeecteateemeumenae Leming hneennnmaabiheinets = 
Percent under age 5.............-. : 8.9 9.9 7.9 | 6.8 | 10.7 10. 6 
Percent aged 7 to 17, inclusive...__.. 11.5 13.8 9.9 ) 14.5 (1) 
Percent aged 65 and over......___-- 72 5.7 8.5 | 11.2 4.4 4.6 


1 Not available. 


Age distribution 

For the white group, the 5 tracts show a smaller percentage of children under 
age 5, and a larger percentage of persons aged 65 or over, than the white popula- 
tion of the District as a whole. For the nonwhite group both of these percentages 
in the five tracts are similar to those of the entire District. 

The economic and employment status of the wage earners in the tracts under 
discussion is decidedly less favorable than the income level and the opportuni- 
ties for employment of the general pouplation. The median income for all fami- 
lies and unrelated individuals in the District for 1949 was $2,975; for nonwhite 
$2,151. 

In 4 of the 5 tracts, the median for all groups was under $2,000. 
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TABLE 25.—Median income of families and unrelated individuals of selected 
census tracts, 1949 


Tract: Median income 
Ba bei tt PL Dress Nes i aces Bt alc eins ae RRL i MR ANN Die a $1, 932 
oes cli iss bres isin rinsing esd a is eles re Pee eek aes ca 1, 943 
WU iti etetinna ap cranenteniln inh iniintn enncipcinespmendd aaasmatearecd: sogplininaan coemeamna cma 1, 815 
eo. ee ee ee a oe 2) 052 
CBE in a ikl ate ete Se Se oe dt Boe ee ee 1, 859 


The employment status and major occupational grouping of the people in these 
areas is largely of the unskilled variety, coinciding with the low level of earned 
income. Generally speaking, males are employed as service workers and laborers, 
while females find employment in largest numbers as private household workers 
and service workers. 

The level of education of the people residing in this area of high rate of ADC 
is appreciably below the median for the District. 


TABLE 26.—Median school years completed by persons 25 years old and over of 
selected census tracis, 1950 
School years 


cata, a CI aa ts ostin ce ADEs acini th cn cpa nih aie erepe ciate Miemaidiaciddiacatiaatinie 12.0 
PR). (CHR nin atic ne bit pain ahi pidienlerpmpnccamppeblineipelainaaaaa 12.4 
Nosiwhite, City Wid6... 6 ~~ ciara petedstnncienieksstb-te-venewanen ae 8.8 

TOE iste ag se ded acgitilitch tahin tallies aD ig wimapieehecicliantiaent ey | 


For the five tracts comparison by color with the District shows about the same 
birthrate, but higher infant mortality, general death rate, and death rates from 
eancer, tuberculosis, and syphilis. 


Taste 27.—Birth and death rates, 5 tracts, 1950, compared with District of 
Columbia, 1951 


Total White Nonwhite 


| District of | 5 tracts | Distriet of | 5 tracts | Distriet of | 5 tracts 





| Columbia | Columbia Columbia 
| 
Live births per 1,000 population __... 23. 5 28.8 | 19.5 18.8 | 30.4 30.9 
Infant deaths per 1,000 population. 26, 2 34.0 | 22. 2 25. 6 | 30.7 35.0 
Total deaths per 1,000 population | 10.4 15.7 | 9.9 18.6 11.3 15.2 
Deaths per 100,000 population from: | 
Caneer 151.8 187.9 160.3 324. 7 137.2 160. 6 
Tuberculosis 28. 1 90.0 12.9 72.2 54.2 | 93.5 
Syphilis 7.4 16.0 3.3 0 14.8 | 19.2 


Housing 


A net loss of 220 units occurred in the 5 tracts between the census enumer- 
ation of April 1950 and the number reported by the Superintendent of Permits, 
District of Columbia, for December 31, 1953. The vast majority of the dwellings 
are of World War I vintage, or older, and a sizable proportion are in need of 
major improvements. The population per residential acre is high and the per- 
centage of home ownership. 


TABLE 28.—Characteristics of housing in selected census tracts compared with 
District of Columbia as a whole 


| District of 5 tracts 
Columbia 
pb Sees Sa a Te TTT Sat et 
‘opulation per residential acre iadiaie osancnneae’ 89.8 253. 9 
Pereent of occupied dwelling units owner oceupies-_._--.--- 32.3 12.4 
Percent of dwelling units built in 1919 or before | 38.8 83.9 
Pereent of units with 1.51 or more persons per room__-_._-- | 5.3 17.6 
ercent of units with no private bath or dilapidated_____- i 12.4 48.6 
Pereent of units without central heating ; } 9.2 34.5 
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TABLE 29.—Average monthly rent, and average value of 1-dwelling unit 
structures, District of Columbia, and 5 tracts, 1950 























District of | Tract 47 Tract 48 Tract 49 Tract 59 Tract 60 
Columbia 
a dies 
Average monthly rent......-. $57. 42 $40. 30 $39. 62 $50. 17 $42. 92 $29. 78 
Average value. -.........-....- 15, 978 10, 275 10, 705 13, 413 12, 068 6, 














Conclusion 

Overcrowded, dilapidated housing, a low level of formal education, a high 
incidence of disease, and a low median income are characteristic of the area 
examined. But this is only part of the picture. A further analysis of the num- 
ber of available dwelling units, and the employment status and occupational 
grouping of the population, point the way to continued and heightened conditions 
in desirable living for the people in this area. 


WASHINGTON’S SHIFTING POPULATION AND IMPLICATIONS FOR WELFARE SERVICES 


In any analysis of its population shifts, Washington must be looked at in 
two ways: as a metropolitan city including its Maryland and Virginia surburbs ; 
and as a governmental unit of the District alone. 

As a metropolitan city, Washington’s color pattern has been remarkably 
stable. For instance, in 1940, Greater Washington’s population was 76 percent 
white and 24 percent Negro. From 1940 to 1950, births were 76 percent white 
and 24 percent Negro. Net gain from migration was 76 percent white and 24 
percent Negro. The final factor of population change, deaths, were 70 percent 
white and 30 percent Negro. As a result, the white proportion went up a small 
fraction of 1 percent and the 1950 figure was still 26 percent white and 24 percent 
Negro. The net gain to Greater Washington from migration was highly concen- 
trated in the young adult ages. There was practically no influx of families 
with children, either white or Negro. The tremendous increase in Metropolitan 
Washington’s child population has resulted from an annual birthrate averaging 
40,000 children a year, with a net gain from migration of probably less than 1,000 
children a year. 

The people who come to Washington to live are younger adults without families 
who fill the vacancies in the beginning and lower paid jobs in Government and 
commerce. Most of them find lodging in the District. 

Many of these young folks get settled and start to raise families. Large num- 
bers of those who are white and financially able find homes in the surburbs; 
those who are Negro usually remain in the District. 

Unattached persons, those separated from their spouses, and many families 
who have become settled in the Distriet tend to remain here. 

The outmigration of white children from the District to the surburbs has been 
large. However, the white birthrate in the District has been even larger, in fact, 
so that there were more white children still living in the District in 1950 than 
there were in 1940. 

The outstanding change in the District’s population composition is the increase 
in number of Negro children, from 53,000 in 1940 to 87,000 in 1950; and to an 
estimated 150,000 in 1960, an increase to almost triple in 20 years. 

The increase from 1954 on will be largely in children of school age. 

So far as the dependency needs of the aged are concerned, the developments 
present and prospective of unemployment insurance, old-age survivors’ insurance, 
and other retirement provisions have helped to counterbalance the increase in 
the numbers who are living into old age; and medical and health measures have 
lengthened the years of productive life along with the years of total life. While 
the older people will need more welfare service, primarily institutional care, 
population shifts in the District seem to carry their most important implications 
in the area of child and family welfare. 

To summarize.—Dependents are of three major groups: aged, infirm, and 
children. Social insurance is providing increasingly for the aged. Health 
measures are reducing infirmities. Leaving the increasing numbers of children 
as our greatest concern. For the next 10 years, this increase will be almost 
entirely in the number of school-age Negro children. 
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In planning welfare services, therefore, very special attention should be 
given to the needs of this group in maintaining and strengthening the home; 
in providing substitute care when the home fails; in the education and guidance 
of the child ; in promoting his physical and emotional well-being ; and in providing 
opportunity for healthy recreation, and for development toward maturity. 


THE IMPROVING ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE NEGRO IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Four-fifths of the dependency burden of Greater Washington is carried by the 
District of Columbia. Assuming that this burden will continue to concentrate 
in the central city, as the metropolitan area grows, so will the District’s burden of 
dependency, unless the ratio of dependents to total population should decrease. 

Most dependents in the District of Columbia are Negroes, who represent the 
majority of lower income families. This is largely because Negroes have been 
depended upon to perform the tasks of common labor, household service, and other 
lower paid and less secure employments, and they have in the past seldom been 
employed in the more responsible and therefore better paid jobs. 

This condition is changing. While the Negro retains a virtual monopoly of 
common labor, and of domestic service, the percentage of the labor force 
represented by these low paid occupations is reduced by the mechanization 
of industries, of construction, of public service, and of the household. 

At the same time, the Negro is becoming better educated and better housed, his 
health has improved significantly, and he is demonstrating his capacity to 
carry responsibility and to produce effectively. He is being accepted increasingly 
in employment which pays better, and which is more secure. The net result 
is that as the Negro’s economic status improves, his welfare needs tend to 
diminish. 

Since 1940, the percentage of males in the labor force has been approximately 
the same for white and nonwhite. 

From 1930 to 1950 an increasing percentage of white District of Columbia 
women entered the labor force in contrast to a decreasing percentage of non- 
white women. A differential of 18.9 percent in 1930 (white 37.7 percent, nonwhite, 
56.6 percent) was reduced to 4.0 percent in 1950. 

In 1930, laborers represented 35 percent of all nonwhite male workers; in 1950, 
only 23 percent, while the percentage of nonwhite men in clerical and sales work 
increased from 9 percent in 1930 to 17 percent in 1950. The chief increase among 
white male workers was in professional and technical occupations. 

As an occupation, private household service decreased for white women workers 
from 21 percent in 1930 to 3 percent in 1940; for nonwhite women workers from 
61 percent in 1940 to 29 percent in 1950. Clerical and sales work increased for 
white women from 43 percent in 1930 to 66 percent in 1940 and for nonwhite 
women from 3 percent in 1940 to 23 percent in 1950. 

School enrollment by District of Columbia youth aged 16—20 increased for white 
youth from 25 percent in 1920 to 49 percent in 1950. This enrollment reached 
almost its present level in 1930 for white youth; for nonwhite it continued to 
increase through 1950. 

Educational achievement as measured in median number of school years com- 
pleted appears to be leveling off for white adults at just under 13 school years; 
for nonwhite adults this median while lower is still increasing. (This means 
that over half the adult white population of the District has completed high 
school and had some college work.) 

Earlier marriage and longer life have decreased the proportion of single 
men in the District of Columbia population and increased the proportion of 
married since 1920. The consistently lower percentage of single nonwhite men 
results from early marriage. 

As with men, earlier marriage and longer life have decreased the proportion 
of single women in District of Columbia, with this proportion consistently lower 
for nonwhite, since 1920. While the percentage of widowed or divorced has 
increased among white women it has decreased among nonwhite. 

White occupied District of Columbia homes have increased in number by 514 
times since 1890. The rate of increase has been the same for owner-occupied 
homes and for renter-occupied homes. 

Since 1890, the number of owner-occupied nonwhite homes has increased three 
times as fast as the number of renter-occupied nonwhite homes. 

Since 1890, white occupied District of Columbia homes have continued to be 
about one-third owner-occupied and two-thirds renter-occupied: while home 
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ownership has gained among nonwhite occupants from 15 percent in 1920 to 
30 percent in 1950. 

The median value of nonwhite owner occupied homes increased by 83 percent 
between 1930 and 1950; that of white owner-occupied homes by 64 percent. The 
median value of nonwhite homes was 66 percent of that of white homes in 1930, 
and 74 percent in 1950. 

The median value of nonwhite owner-occupied homes increased by 83 percent 
housing occupied in 1940 by the median nonwhite family rented for $39.05 at 
1950 rental prices. The type of housing occupied in 1930 by the median nonwhite 
family rented for $30.77 in 1950. For white families the corresponding figures are 
$59.66 for 1950, $56.43 for 1940; and $52.10 for 1930. 

Since 1940, the median number of persons in owner-occupied dwelling units 
in the District of Columbia has been substantially larger for nonwhite than white 
occupants. For nonwhite, this figure has been higher in 1940 and 1950 than 
in 1930. 

Since 1930, the median number of persons in renter-occupied dwelling units 
in the District of Columbia has been larger for nonwhite than for white occupants. 
It was largest in 1940 for both groups with the nonwhite median half again as 
large as the white in that year. 

Infant death rates in the District of Columbia improved for white children from 
36.0 per thousand live births in 1940-44 to 28.5 per thousand in 1950-53; and 
for nonwhite children from 75.1 per thousand in 1940-44 to 35.4 per thousand 
in 1950-53. 

The number of deaths from all causes to District of Columbia residents per 
1,000 of the total white District of Columbia population was 9.0 in 1940-44 and 
9.8 in 1950-53; for the total nonwhite District of Columbia population, it de- 
creased from 13.2 per 1,000 in 1940-44 to 10.7 per 1,000 in 1950-53. 

The improvement in the economic status of the Negro has vet far to go before 
it approaches that of the white. For instance, while 76 percent of white families 
had incomes of $3,000 or over in 1949, only 88 percent of nonwhite families had 
that much income. 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES IN DEPENDENCY RATIOS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


One of the findings of the original report is that, while Negro children repre- 
sented less than half of the District’s total child population, they represented 
91 percent of the children who receive public assistance. 

Of each thousand white children in the District, fewer than six were receiving 
aid to dependent children in January 1952. Of each thousand Negro children, 
61 were receiving such aid at that time. 

This study includes the calculation of similar “dependency ratios” for each 
category or type of assistance, care or service provided by the Department of 
Public Welfare. Costs are then allocated to white and nonwhite on the bosis of 
these ratios. Calculation is then made of what the nonwhite costs would have 
been if the nonwhite dependency ratios had been as low as the white ratios 
actnally were. 

The difference was then found between the nonwhite costs based upon actual 
experience and those resulting from the application of white ratios to nonwhite 
nopuiation. This difference was taken to represent that part of Department of 
Public Welfare expenditures that might be chargeable to the difference in de- 
pendency ratios between white and nonwhite. 

This difference totals $5,668,651 for the year 1953, for all Department services, 
and $4,395,566 for public assistance alone, of which $2,031,058 is for aid to de- 
pendent children. 

The cost to the taxpayer of the existence of a differential in denendency ratios 
between its white and nonwhite residents, in those services administered by the 
Depatrment of Public Welfare was approximately $5,700,000 a year in 1953, and 
would be $8,500,000 a year in 1963 if 1953 ratios were to continue. 


Differentials 

An examination of the differentials indicates a slight margin in favor of the 
nonwhite at the District Training School for Feebleminded. 

The differentials in the field of child care, other than aid to dependent children, 
should be viewed in the light of the fact that there are almost as many white 
children in care away from home in private institutions and agencies without 
expense to the- Board as there are in custody of the Board. Almost without 
exception, Negro children in such care are either in Board institutions and foster 
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homes, or, if in private institutions, they are wards of the Board and paid for by 
it. When children in care of private agencies and institutions are added to those 
in care of the Board of Public Welfare, the differential in dependency ratios 
disappears, for children in care away from home. 


Delinquents 


There is, however, an appreciable differential in the institutions which care for 
adolescents. For the Industrial Home Schools and Receiving Home, the ratios 
are 2.8 per 1,000 white and 7.4 per 1,000 nonwhite; at the National Training 
School for Boys, they are 3.3 white and 15.5 nonwhite. Most of the children in 
the Industrial Home Schools, and all at the Receiving Home and National Train- 
ing School for boys are there as delinquents, and there are very few delinquents 
in private agency care. 


Public assistance differentials 


In the area of public assistance, the amount of financial aid provided by private 
social agencies to District residents is considered negligible in the calculation of 
these dependency ratios. Private agencies render valuable aid to families and 
individuals in consultation and case work service, in helping them to meet 
personal problems without recourse to public assistance. Their financial aid is 
limited largely to temporary grants to meet emergencies or to tide over until 
eligibility for public assistance can be determined; or it is in aid to nonresidents 
who are not eligible for public assistance. 


Old age assistance 


Old age assistance is considered basically a stopgap measure to operate while 
old age insurance and other retirement insurance measures are becoming fully 
effective. Those now receiving old age assistance include persons: (1) who never 
were gainfully employed, such as housewives; (2) whose employment antidated 
social security legislation; (3) whose employment was not covered by social 
security or other retirement provisions. Obviously, many persons past employ- 
ment age have provided sustaining incomes for themselves, through thrift, wise 
investment or good fortune, or they are supported by grown children, or other 
relatives. 

The Negro, as a group, has experienced incomes substantially below that of 
the average white family; and much of his employment has not been covered by 
the Social Security Act or other retirement provisions. These facts help to 
explain why, in proportion to the aged population, there are five times as many 
Negro as white recipients of old age assistance. Recent gains in earning power, 
and broader social security coverage, should tend to reduce the numbers who 
will need old age assistance in the future, 


The disabled and handicapped 


As administered in the District of Columbia, the categories of “Aid to the 
blind,” “Aid to totally disabled,” and “General public assistance” all deal with 
adults, most of them below the age of old age assistance, who are either tem- 
porarily or permanently unemployable. Progress toward disability insurance 
has been slow; and further progress in this area is uncertain. The improving 
economic status of the Negro, and the improvement in health which is accom- 
panying his progress in income and in education seem to be the most hopeful 
factors in the reduction of need caused by physical handicap and disability. 


Aid to dependent children 


This leaves aid to dependent children as the area of widest divergence in de- 
pendency rates between white and Negro. 


TWENTY YEARS OF DEPENDENCY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Distribution by color of recipients of relief 


Comparisons with prior years.—The distribution of relief recipients by color 
is not tabulated regularly in the District of Columbia. Comparisons can only 
be made between dates when special studies were made, which provided separate 
figures for white and nonwhite recipients. 

Such figures as have been found in the files of the Department of public Wel- 
fare are summarized here. 


90692—57——35 
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Children on relief 


The ratio of white “children on relief” to all District white children was 58 
per thousand in November 193, and less than 6 per thousand in 1952. For non- 
white children this ratio was 484 per thousand (almost half of all nonwhite chil- 
dren) in November 1933, and 61 per thousand in 1952. 

In January 1941, the number of children receiving cash relief in the home was 
11 per thousand white, and 61 per thousand nonwhite. But at that time Work 
Projects Administration was also providing work relief to workers whose fam- 
ilies included additional children estimated to number 24 per 1,000 of the Dis- 
trict’s white, and 95 per 1,000 of its nonwhite children. 

By March 1942, the ratio of child beneficiaries of cash relief had come down 

to 9 per 1,000 white and 57 per 1,000 nonwhite; and by May. 1947, the ratios: had 
become 7 per 1,000 white and 47 per 1,000 nonwhite. 

With the return of men from service, the nonwhite ratio saat back up to 61 
while the white ratio continued downward to the 1952 figure of 5.6 per thousand. 


Taste 30.—Children on relief in the District of Columbia, 1933-52, by. color 





| Ratio children aided 
Children aided Child population per 1,000 child popula- 
Date | tion 

= —- - —_—-—— — —are SPST TESTES Se aoe eee SHE Es ——— 

White Nonwhite White Nonwhite |. White | Nonwhite 

aeadipiienillaeielnnly asin feel Da i . ie a 

November 1933___.....__--. ] 5, 200 21, 000 89, 000 | 44, 000 58 477 
Agpril 1940 #2222 8, 500 | 12, 300 96,000 | 54, 000 | 89 PR 
January 1941...._...<-..-..--- i 1, 100 | 3, 500 97, 000 | 57, 000 | il 6! 
MARE AOEE  scomennveries sete 850 3, 500 98, 000 | 61, 000 | 9 | 7 
EN ethic cat ee 700 3, 700 103, 000 | 78, 000 Fi 47 
September MBI Re 600 | 5, 900 107, 000 | 96, 000 | 5.6 | 61 
January 1952_.;..-....-...-- | 600 5, 900 107, 000 | 97, 000 | 5.6 61 





t 





1 Children of WPA workers, estimated to total twice the number of workers. 


Data are available which permit comparison between 1942 and 1952 as to the 
reason for need in the case of all children receiving cash assistance. This com- 
parison shows that the ratios of children in need because of the death or dis- 
ability of a parent to the total child population in 1952 are less than half the 
ratios of 1942 for both death and disability of the parents of the white children, 
and for death in the case of the nonwhite. The nonwhite ratio for disability re- 
duced by more than a third. Unemployment disappeared as a basis of aid. Sep- 
aration of a parent increased, particularly in the nonwhite group. These figures 
emphasize the relative importance of the problem of the absent father in the 
analysis of the aid to dependent children program. 
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Tanke 31.—Reasons for need in assistance families, with children, 1942-52 















































Children 6 ADs Children per 1,000 | Percent distribution, 
| population under 18 | children 
Reasons for need Bs spenacasl Decca :, 
Mar.1, | January | 1942 «| sgs2s| S102 1952 
1942 1952 | 
All races: 

‘Total, Sccatanasnee 4, 327 | 6, , 521 | 27.2 317-4 100. 0 100.0 
Death | __.- bet 1, 126 | "762 | 7.1 3.7 | 26.0 11.7 
Disability aincanmneetehtedin siutin 1,051 909 | 6.6 4.4 | 24.3 14.0 
Separation... ....-.-.- 3 1, 866 4, 462 Bods} 21.7 | 43. 1 68,4 
Prison __..- wearecs 168 341 ST 1:7 | 3.9 5.2 
Caaseppeg ment. £2 Mes 3 | a 23° Seo 
Other.__-_- ade 65 47 | 4 2 1.5 -7 

White: | F wee! 

Total_. ; 834 615 8.5 5.6 100.0 100.0 
NS ans cath bmcaptt ; 200 83 2.1 8 | 24.0 13.5 
RET «0 cimnwned~ donee 265 131 | 2.7 1,2 | 13.8 21.3 
Separation. ‘ 268 370 2.7 3.4 32.1 60.2 
Prison... ; 33 26 3 2 3. 95 4.2 
Unemployment -. * OP Exc datcgum al. Tes a ctentiae 
Other_._-. ima 35 5 | .4 | 4.2 8 

Nonwhite: Freres rey eee aE = 

Total: oun... a 3, 493 | 5, 906 57.3 60.9 100.0 100.0 
Death, ..---.-- 926 | 697 15.2 | 7.0 | 26.5 11.5 
Diseiity, .....---...--2. 786 | 778 | 12.9 | 8.0 | 22.5 13.2 
Se aration. eae 1, 598 4, 092 26. 2 42.2 | 45.7 69.3 
Pr a ee 135 315 | =a 3.3 3.9 5.3 
Unemployme ak aad a said oh iad lie 
Other... ..- ; 30 42 5 4 9 | 

| t 
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Dependent children 


Children dependent upon public support include those in foster family homes 
and institutions as well as those who receive public assistance in their own 
homes. A count of such children at 5 year intervals from 1933 to 1952 shows 
a considerable variation in numbers and rates of children receiving public as- 
sistance, but little change in numbers in foster care (which includes foster family 
homes and children’s institutions, both public and private). 

The ratio of children in foster care to total child population has shown a small 
but steady decline over the 20-year period, with the white and nonwhite ratios 
equal to each other from 1937 to 1952. 

For all children dependent upon public support, the white ratio has declined 
steadily. The nonwhite ratio was very high in the thirties and substantially 
lower in the forties, but it was still triple the white ratio. The public assistance 
ratio for nonwhite children in 1952 had returned to the 1942 ratio from the low 
point in 1947 primarily, as noted above, due to an increase in numbers in need 
because of the absent father. 

During the 20 years, 1983-52, the numbers of white child population of the 
District of Columbia increased froin 89,000 to 110,000; the nonwhite from 44,000 
to 101,000. It is this rapid increase in total nonwhite child population, rather 
than an increase in dependency ratios which has been responsible for the in- 
creased pressure upon the Board’s resources for children. This is particularly 
true in the fields of foster family and institutional care, in part because the 
District’s private institutions for dependent children are almost entirely limited 
to the white child. 

These figures help to explain the demands which have required the establish- 
ment of the Junior Village and its repeated expansion, as well as the devastating 
overcrowding of the Industrial Home School for Colored Children. They point 
also to the importance of prompt provision for further expansion, particular)e 
for children aged 8 and over. 
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Taste 32.—Children receiving relief or foster care, public or private, in the 
District of Columbia, by color, for selected dates, 1933-52—Numbers per 1,000 
population under 18 years of age 























Ratio children aided 
Number of children Child population | per 1,000 population 
Date under 18 
White Nonwhite White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 
1 
OEE. detitn no eavedkegs- 6, 600 21, 850 89, 000 44, 000 74 496 
Public assistance.............- 5, 200 EE Bhscccdnamaeheiored es 58 477 
Rt A wconccetanvecs 1, 400 a See, Dee 16 19 
1937 Ce ee ee LR ee ee 
is c0dddatndeekn 3, 050 5, 520 93, 000 50, 000 33 110 
Public assistance.............- 1, 800 a 19 96 
eae 1, 250 fe es eel TE 14 14 
1942 ra? oe 
i tiahiddnenenhopenes 2, 105 4, 449 98, 000 61, 000 22 73 
Public assistance. --.........-- 850 eee os oe y 57 
ene 1, 255 NE neds cmeriian ae bls 2 13 16 
1947 
eT Salas 1, 900 4, 600 103, 000 78, 000 19 59 
Public assistance. -_-.......... 700 Si ccctteseeeieanscadecwe 7 47 
Ent a eT TS! REE co TS RS Se 12 12 
1952 (midyear) , aw 
I a a teihtk estan 1, 800 7, 000 107, 000 101, 000 17 69 
Public assistance -............. 600 I DON sills Sadie ids cians 6 58 
SE idicndebsceseccescoue 1, 200 EDR hitet ties antilnankineasioue 11 ll 





SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION OF 51 AMERICAN CITIES, 1950 


Selected census data for large American cities have been arranged in rank 
order by the Division of Research and Statistics of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Public Welfare as background material for intercity comparisons. 

The cities selected are those in continental United States, whose urbanized 
areas had populations or 250,000 or more as enumerated in 1950. 

The Washington, D. C. urbanized area ranks first among the 51 largest Ameri- 
ean cities in the median number of school years completed by all persons aged 25 
years old and older and in the percentage in the labor force of all female persons 
14 years old and over. 

Washington is one of the top 13 in the following characteristics: Total popula- 
tion, percent increase from 1940 to 1950; number of nonwhite persons in the 
population; percentage of nonwhite persons in the total population; percentage 
of married couples without their own households; number of persons in the labor 
force; median income of families and unrelated individuals and percentage of 
families and unrelated individuals having incomes of $2,000 a year or more. 

Washington is lowest in the percent of those employed who are engaged in 
manufacturing. And it is among the 13 lowest cities in the following character- 
istics: percentage of population aged 65 and over; percentage of population 
under 18 years of age; and percentage of unemployed of the civilian labor force. 

It ranks among the middle 25 cities in median age; percent in school of persons 
14 to 17 years old; number of persons per household; percent living in the same 
owe in 1949-50; of, persons 1 year old and over; and percent of men in the labor 

orce. 
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“THE CONTINUED ABSENT PARENT IN ADC” 


Quotations from a study (of recipients of ADC) in Orleans Parish, New Orleans, 
La. Of the characteristics of the absent father, of the family from whom he is 
separated, and of the mother as the parent remaining in the home.—James N. 
McGuire. 


Note.—The following findings are outstanding in the District of Columbia study 
of Aid to Dependent Children : 

Seventy six percent of the children are in need because of the absence of a 
parent. 

Ninety one percent of the children are Negro. 

Thirty five percent of the children are illegitimate. 

Similar findings resulted from the New Orleans study. 

A forthright and objective analysis of the implications of these findings was 
made in the New Orleans report. The following passages from this report are 
quoted for consideration in relation to the findings of the District of Columbia 
study. 


“A serious administrative problem arises over a conflict between the objective 
of the aid to dependent children program and the pressures of moral, legal, and 
cultural considerations. It sometimes seems that efforts to administer this pro- 
vision are at actual cross purposes with the community standards and patterns. 
People experience great difficulty in maintaining a balance between their real 
interest and concern in the welfare of children and their disapproval of censure 
of parental behavior. There is a strong tendency on the part of the public 
to * * * consider that the moral situations and the way of life in these families 
are occasioned by aid to dependent children. 


“Attempted solutions 

“These difficulties of definition, interpretation and of effecting an adjustment 
between concern for the welfare of the child and the demanded behavior patterns 
of the community have, of course, been * * * one of the reasons agencies have 
played safe by leaning on severely limiting procedures * * * and policies. 

“Insofar as it becomes known to courts of domestic relations and social 
agencies, family desertion is largely a phenomenon found among the low-income 
groups, not necessarily because desertion as such is mainly due to economic 
pressure, but more probably because more in the group choose the informal 
freedom of desertion rather than the more conclusive and expensive methods of 
formal separation or divorce when family discord has reached the breaking 
point. 


“Does the race of the family affect economic need? 


“The racial makeup of families with absent parents is a basic factor in any 
assistance program. A major cause of dependency is the more unfavorable eco- 
nomic status of minority groups. This arises out of both their lessened oppor- 
tunity for jobs and lower returns from employment. In consequence, any in- 
aan in the cost of living affects them more severely than the general popula- 
tion. 

“Racial economic differences are often associated with cultural patterns. For 
example, the Negro has had little tradition of formal marriage arrangements. In 
fact, it is less than a century that such marriages for them have been generally 
permitted or recognized in some parts of the United States. The resultant non- 
formalized marital arrangements have contributed to a lessened feeling of 
financial and family responsibility on the part of the father, and to an inability 
of the mother to seek legal aid in securing support for herself and her children 
from the father. 

“During the past century, great changes have occurred in the social economic 
and legal status of the Negro. Both intraracial and interracial changes have 
occurred and are still occurring. The process of adjusting to these changes has 
been enormous and slow. Fusion is not yet complete, however. Consequently, 
there are still apparent many diversities between Negro and white folkways. 

“Tt is to be expected that many of these folkways would tend to produce a 
higher incident of financial need among Negroes. This is the case not only in 
Orleans Parish but elsewhere, in northern as well as southern communities. 

“It is quite clear that the Negro bulks very large in the aid to dependent chil- 
dren caseload. This preponderance of Negroes is to be expected in view of what 
has been said before of the greater economic disadvantages of broken families 
and the different marital patterns. 
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“That the Negro rate is high is proof that the Bureau of Public Welfare is 
taking into consideration these factors leading to greater dependency and is 
providing aid to dependent children to meet the resulting need in whatever group 
it becomes apparent. 


Summary of Orleans Parish Report 

“Changes in the patterns of living and the expansion of other programs of 
support for selected groups of children have left aid to dependent children in 
Orleans Parish largely a program for children deprived of support because of 
parental absences from the home. The recent expansion of coverage and in- 
creased benefits from OASI should decrease still more the number of children in 
need because of the death of a parent. The increasing availability of medical 
services, together with rehabilitative programs, have reduced and should con- 
tinue to reduce the number of children whose need arises from the incapacity of 
the parent. Other programs, such as the unemployment insurance, veterans’ 
benefits, workman’s compensation, and the proposed disability insurance, all 
operate or likely to operate largely to the advantage of children whose need does 
not stem primarily from parental absence. Aid to dependent children, therefore, 
is the primary, if not exclusive, resource to which many families with little 
children can turn in time of need.” 

Why are so few white children aided ?—What are the factors which may result 
in the relatively slight call upon aid to dependent children for white children? 
They may include: 

(a) More resources for foster care. With few exceptions, the beds in the pri- 
vate institutions for the care of children are open only to white children, and 
24-hour, foster-family homes are much more readily available to white than 
Negro children in the District. This is particularly true of the suburban and 
rural homes of Virginia and Maryland where most of the foster homes in this 
area are found. 

(b) Employment open to white women on the average pays more than employ- 
ment open to Negro women. The white mother is better able financially to em- 
ploy daytime care or supervision for her child than is the Negro mother. 

(c) The aid to dependent children grant is below the acknowledged minimum 
needed for health and decency. The white child who suffers the deprivations of 
life on an aid to dependent children grant is at a greater disadvantage in his 
school and play life than the Negro child because the income of the aid to de- 
pendent children family is so much further below that of the average white 
family than it is below that of the average Negro family. The white mother, 
therefore, will be under greater pressure to place her child elsewhere, if neces- 
sary, for this reason. 

(d) The inadequacy of the aid to dependent children grant has another result 
which limits the extent to which this program can achieve its purpose of enabling 
the children aided to share with other children in the community’s opportunities 
for educational, physical, and social development. Aid to dependent children 
recipients must find cheap rent. This means that most of them live in crowded 
quarters, in neighborhoods characterized by dilapidated and unsanitary housing, 
by high rates of disease, crime, and delinquency, and peopled by persons of low 
income and poor education. 

Why do so many Negro children need aid?—Various economic factors were in- 
cluded in the study of the relatively large number of Negro children who receive 
aid to dependent children. In the available data, other races were included with 
the Negro in a nonwhite classification, of whose total number the Negro represents 
99 percent. 

Income: The median annual income of white families and unrelated individ- 
uals in 1949 was $3,425; of nonwhite, $2,190. Incomes in excess of $2,000 were 
reported by 76 percent of the white cases reporting, and 56 percent of the non- 
white. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has found that $4,454 was needed in 
October 1951 by an average family in the District of Columbia to maintain a 
modest but adequate level of living. Incomes in excess of $4,500 were reported 
by 34 percent of white and by 12 percent of nonwhite families and unrelated 
individuals. 

In reporting upon the earnings of individual wage earners in metropolitan 
Washington for the year 1947, the Census Bureau found that nonwhite women 
numbered 24 percent of all women workers, but only 1.6 percent of the women 
workers earn $3,000 a year or more. 
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Women employed in service occupations in 1950, either in private homes or 
business such as laundries, hotels, and so forth, represented 8 percent of all 
white women employed, but 57 percent of all nonwhite women. 

Education: The 1950 census found that, of all persons aged 25 or over in the 
District of Columbia, those with less than 7 years of schooling represented 8 
percent of the white population and 28 percent of the nonwhite. In 1940, this 
atio was 10 percent of the white persons 25 and over, and 41 percent of the 
nonwhite. 

Those over 25 in 1950 who completed high school were 88 percent of the 
white and 38 percent of the nonwhite group ; in 1940, these ratios were 74 percent 
of white and 26 percent of nonwhite. 

As the present generation of schoolchildren, with their better education, grow 
to be adults and replace the older generations, whose education has been so 
much more limited, there should be much less difference in education between 
white and Negro. 

Housing: Overcrowding, represented by units housing 1.51 plus persons per 
room, was found in the homes of 2 percent of the white, occupied units and 13 
percent of the nonwhite. Units housing no more than 1 person to a room were 
occupied by 92 percent of white occupants and 70 percent of nonwhite. The con- 
dition of housing was dilapidated or without running water for 1.3 percent of 
white-occupied units and for 18 percent of nonwhite. It was good, that is, not 
dilapidated but with private toilet and bath, and hot running water, for 91 percent 
of white units and for 71 percent of nonwhite. 

Homeownership: Between 1940 and 1950, the number of dwelling units 
occupied by white owners increased by 23 percent. The number occupied by 
nonwhite owners more than doubled. Owner-occupied dwelling units in 1950 
represented 33 percent of all white-occupied units, and 30 percent of all non- 
white-occupied units. In comparison, in 1940, owners ocupied 33 percent of 
white units and 19 percent of nonwhite. 

Summary—Negro needs.—The above factors have been considered in relation 
to Negro needs, present and future. It is also relevant to realize that, with a 
ratio of 61 per 1,000 Negro children receiving aid to dependent children, plus 
12 per 1,000 in foster care, there remains a balance of 923 of each 1,000 Negro 
children who are not dependent upon public support. As the Negro has ap- 
proached this degree of self-support in three generations following emancipation, 
we may hope that this progress will continue. 


F. Wetrare Famuzy Boupeetine Data 


EXPLANATION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE Division BupGeT STANDARD FIGURES AND 
METHOD OF ARRIVING AT AMOUNT OF ASSISTANCE GRANT 


The budget standard currently in use by the Department of Public Welfare, 
District of Columbia, was adopted in April 1953. (See attachment No. 1.) 

The allowances in this standard are based on February 1953 cost-of-living 
prices in Washington, D.C. 


FOOD, CLOTHING, AND PERSONAL AND HOUSEHOLD NEEDS 


The standard was adopted from a Minimum Cost Food Guide for Families in 
the Greater Washington Area—Food Cost Schedule Effective April 1, 1953, 
issued to users of Greater Washington minimum adequate budget guide, by Miss 
Dorothy L. Bovee, director, food and nutrition service, District of Columbia 
Chapter, American Red Cross. (See attachment No. 2.) In adopting the food 
costs in the budget guide to the budget standard of the Public Assistance Divi- 
sion, the allowance figures for men with heavy work, very active women, and 
others who would not he included in Public Assistance Division cases were elimi- 
nated. The other allowances were averaged to fit into the Public Assistance 
Division budget standard format, and an additional breakdown in food allow- 
ances was included to compensate for marketing problems for groups of less 
than four persons. 

The step-by-step method of converting the budget guide figures to the Public 
Assistance Division budget standard figures is shown in attachment No. 3. 
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SHELTER 


Shelter costs were arrived at by information from the Rent Control Office, the 
National Capitol Housing Authority, the low-cost guide, the experience of the 
agency, consultation with the landlord-tenant consultant, and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The latter showed a 10.31 percent increase in the index from 


February 1950, the year of the previous cost figures in use by the agency, and 
February 1953. 


METHOD OF ARRIVING AT AMOUNT OF ASSISTANCE GRANT 


In arriving at the need of an applicant, the figures specified in the budget 
standard for basic personal needs—food, clothing, and personal and household 
necessities—are used, taking into account the number and ages of the persons 
in the applicant group and the living arrangement; that is, whether the person 
eats in, eats out, or is in a room-and-board or nursing-care arrangement. 

To this figure is added the shelter cost. The shelter figures in the budget stand- 
ard are ceiling amounts. The figure used in arriving at the need of the applicant 
is the amount of the rent actually charged by the landlord up to but not in excess 
of the amount specified in the budget standard. 

From this total “needs” figure 22 percent is deducted. This percentage rep- 
resents the amount by which the appropriation is insufficient to pay 100 per- 
cent of need based on the budget standard. 

If there is regular income in any amount from any source, this amount is sub- 
tracted and the resultant figure is the amount of the public-assistance grant. 

The minimum grant issued is $5 per month. 

Income plus grant may not exceed $200 per month. 

The following are a few sample budgets: 


Aid to dependent children 
Mother, and 6 children under 10 years of age: 


ee, ONE" Tn . endanimecennnnensrehencaiiunen inal Mase $147. 00 
ate eh ee weree ces TT atu minmtiamnbureueaian 68. 00 
CN ene nearness erat cnitiathieatideaiainlieneniel 215. 00 
I ath sone mrerinenabiennininibgenapeianginsebimtvensaninatip 47. 3 
5 ea i re ee En a chceessquenepeneien 167. 70 
Mother and 2 children receiving $77.20 old-age and survivors insurance 
monthly benefit : 
Weed: \clethibg, ‘and incidéntales.. 220. UL. 114.00 
iene icine 692) os Fe SCL a  ewwene 61. 00 
i se 27 ote a a re ca cheated tipaddhwesertsemapen 175. 00 
epee CR, NOON he ne ctidndccawnenacnnncmcuenensesosos 38. 50 
a El ora cecsenneinminpnebgnein=nereanes 136. 50 


EEO NME ATS EE EE SERS SOREL ae ec a 77. 20 


Grants. .ouiu. 





ew wae) aS 
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Old age assistance 
Unattached man, eating in: 
PUmm@eeenree, BRO INCGCIIO no ieee eer nnanasencenneas 
Shelter 


Total need 
Minus 22 percent 


Grant 


Unattached man, eating out: 


Peed, clotiduwer. and ineidentais... -. <. <3 2S eee 
Shelter 


67. 00 
36. 00 


Total need 
Minus 22 percent 


Grant 


Unattached man, eating in with $31.20 OASI monthly benefit: 
Food, clothing, and incidentals.._...._........-...-..-4gee nes 
Shelter 


Total need 
Minus 22 percent 


Reduced need 
Minus OASI income 


Grant 
217.10 Buperet STANDARD 


AMOUNT OF GRANT 
Effective date, December 15, 1953 


The Budget standard.—In order to assure equitable treatment to all appli- 
cants and recipients, a budget standard has been developed which is to be used 
for all categories of assistance. The budget standard is prepared on a monthly 
basis. 

The budget standard provides a minimum standard against which income and 
other resources are measured to determine whether applicants or recipients who 
meet other eligibility requirements are in need of financial assistance. 

The amount of assistance which any recipient shall receive shall be determined 
by the amount by which his needs exceed his income and resources. 

The needs of a recipient shall be calculated as follows: 

Needs shall be considered in three groups: Basic personal ; shelter ; contingent. 

A. Basic personal needs shall be considered common to all recipients, and shall 
include provision for food, clothing, and personal and household necessities. Per- 
sonal and household necessities shall include housekeeping supplies, laundry, 
insurance, personal, and medicine-chest supplies. 
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Basic personal needs shall be calculated as follows : 





| Personal | 





| 
and | 
Number of persons | Food Clothing | house- | Total 
| | hold 
| needs 
ee —_ --- —— ieee a = 
1 person, cooking own meals_- Bae : $30 1 $10 $6 $46 
1 adult, eating out Gasteding child 10 and d over)....... ill 53 | 10 4 | 67 
1 child under 10 eating out. ___- sa Miles.2 45 | 7 | 3 55 
2d person: 
Adult a child 10 and anus. Libdd owe | 23 10 3 36 
Child under 10_. cient ctl aN Nia Ei nantes weal aunt 13 7 2) 22 
I so nctccs or op onpen nia etnetsenaeatets tye 6 | 3 | 0 | 9 
person 
Adult (including child 10 and over). -_.-....-...-.-.------- 20 9 3 | 32 
I al ae rename 11 6 2 | 19 
Unborn child _- ni hai a DS Sera ee as oa 6 ‘ 0 9 
4th and each additional person: | 
Adult (including child 10 and over) - bce Se ee LE 15 8 | 3 26 
Child under 10______._- el wea | ~ 5 | 2 15 
Unborn child. __......-.... Fe ee ree eer eee Se 6 | 3 | 0 9 





Persons eating out 

An allowance for more than 2 persons eating out shall be made only in excep- 
tional instances, for a temporary period which should not extend beyond 3 
months. 


Room, board, and nursing care 


In cases in which the payment to the landlord includes both shelter and food, 
the amount actually paid shall be included in the estimate of need, up to but not 
in excéss of the following maximums: 


Room and board: Per month 
a no ems eeenerenenmbonen endo $72 
a aaa a eames evans megesevenenenmnenteaiiiadl 10 
Personal and household necessities__..........._._-_-____--_ sa smeaets ones oa 4 

86 


Where room and board is allowed for more than one person in an applicant 
group, the allowance for basic personal needs (room and board, clothing, personal 
and household necessities) shall be as follows: 


Per month 


Adult joni under | 





person _. a teen baapeners ; ae 43 | $2x 
Each additional. ___. pdt bdr wuith Jsh eben PIB t Csi etd 36 | 24 


| 
me ghee cig 
1 person. viele eae tceslinia teria seedings cecal iil Aires | 83 | onptenett@e - 


An allowance for room and board for more than 2 persons shall be made only 
in exceptional instances, for a temporary period which should not extend beyond 
3 months. 

Convalescent or nursing care 
Per month 


anand ees stb mnenieninnseicheireiem caaminanasetn $100 
Neen ai sok gas im anrone casos snieublawanenmiavessiapaiin 7 
oc aess lenin eres eenebecieneiaeinanencmniciinnteen widhabed 3 

as  aeiees nant sabinmimninneeiialinun ted 110 


Basis for determining food requirements 


1. Use of cooking facilities.—There are some factors which need to be con- 
sidered in deciding whether the amount for food should be for an individual 
eating out or cooking own meals. 
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The first consideration would be whether or not adequate cooking facilities 
are available. The existence of a hotplate in the recipient’s room, without any 
means of refrigeration, would not necessarily constitute adequate facilities. 
If kitchen privileges are a part of living arrangements, and refrigeration facili- 
ties are available, an allowance for eating out would not be justified unless 
there are physical reasons why the recipient cannot cook. 

The second consideration would be ability to cook. If adequate cooking facili- 
ties are available, the allowance for persons cooking their own meals is to be 
used, unless there is a sound reason why the recipient or his wife is not able to 
cook, such as infirmity or blindness. 

The agency would not require a physical examination in order to make this 
determination, unless the recipient insists that he is physically unable to cook 
and there seemed to be no evidence of this inability. 

A person known to have epileptic seizures could be considered unable to cook 
unless he himself preferred to do this. Some elderly persons have become so 
shaky and tremulous that they may not feel able to cook for themselves. These 
are some illustrations of situations in which a determination may be made by 
the worker and supervisor that the allowance for “eating out” is justified. 

2. Proportion of food allowance to be used when some meals are eaten out.— 
In order to determine the food allowance when a recipient prepares some meals 
at home and purchases some meals away from home, meals shall be computed 
on the following basis: 

Breakfasts: 20 percent of the monthly food allowance. 
Lunches: 30 percent of the monthly food allowance, 
Dinners: 50 percent of the monthly food allowance. 

If, for example, breakfast is eaten in and lunch and dinner are eaten out, 
the grant would be based on 20 percent of the monthly amount for a person 
cooking his own meals and 80 percent of the amount allowed for a person eating 
out. The total of these two amounts would represent the total monthly food 
allowance. 

B. Shelter costs are budgeted as actually paid, but not in excess of the maxi- 
mum stated below: 





Rent Heating | Utilities | Refriger-| Total 
fuel ator 
| 
| 
| 
| 


An unborn child is counted as a person in determining the maximum shelter allowance for an applicant 


1 person cooking own meals...._....-- 
1 person eating out 


$2 


‘ 
' 


3 persons... 

4 persons _ - 

5 persons 

6 persons. _ _. 

7 persons 

8 persons __ __ 

9 persons 

10 persons. _. -- 


WHO RAAAA mm 
‘ 
wm NDrn: 


group. 
All preceding material under sec. 217.10 approved by the Board of Public Welfare Apr. 24, 1953. 


The verified cost of rent shall be allowed as paid by the individual or family 
when it does not exceed the maximum figure set forth above. This maximum 
figure applies to the cost of shelter for a period of 1 month, and does not place 
a limitation on the number of living quarters occupied during 1 month. 

The amount allowed for shelter may only exceed the maximum if the recipient 
is forced to move. 

“Payment of shelter costs for 1 month in excess of the maximum allowance may 
be made when necessary in order to provide shelter to persons or families who 
are compelled to vacate housing.” ” 

This means that shelter costs may be authorized twice in the same month 
only if the recipient is compelled to vacate the quarters where he has been living 
and to find new quarters for which he must pay rent in the same month. This 
does not mean that shelter may be authorized twice in the same month for 
the same quarters. 


2 Approved hy the Board of Public Welfare, July 29, 1949. 
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The rent allowance in each location may not exceed the budget standard maxi- 
mum amount but the total amount allowed for rent during the month in both 
locations may exceed the budget standard maximum for 1 month. 

Payment may be made for National Capital Housing Authority housing which 
becomes available during the month only if the recipient is compelled to vacate 
the quarters where he has been living. 

When the cost of utilities and/or refrigeration and/or heat are included in the 
rental charge, the amount allowed for shelter may equal, if necessary, the 
combined total of the maximum figures for rent and/or utilities and/or refrigera- 
tion and/or heating fuel. (The word “utilities” applies to either cooking or 
lighting or both.) 

When the cost of utilities and/or refrigeration and/or heat are not included 
in the rental charge the allowance for these items shall be the amount established 
by the Board. 

Refrigeration shall include any means for which payment is made to keep 
food from spoiling—electric or gas refrigerator, ice, etc. 

When an applicant or recipient resides in real estate owned and occupied 
by him, allowance may be made for taxes, mortgage interest, amortization pay- 
ments, water rent, other carrying charges, and the cost of keeping the property in 
reasonable state of repair. The amounts shall be determined on the advice of the 
Resource Investigation Unit. Such allowances in lieu of rent shall be within the 
maximum rental allowances except for property on which a “public notice of 
indebtedness” has been recorded with the Recorder of Deeds. (See Contingent 
Item No. 6, Special Property Assessments.) 

Cases using “bottled gas” for cooking purposes shall be given a utility allowance 
of $6, regardless of the number of persons in the household. 

C. Contingent items.’ The following contingent items may be included in esti- 
mate of need: 

1. Fee for appointment of committee.—Allowance may be made for the inclu- 
sion of necessary bond premium in cases in which committee is appointed by a 
court for the special purpose of administering grants for incompetents. 

2. Housekeeping services.—When members of the applicant group are without 
proper care because of illness or incapacity and care connot be provided without 
cost, a reasonable allowance may be included in the assistance plan to pay for 
necessary services. 

The Board of Public Welfare at its meeting on October 29, 1948, authorized the 
agency to include exceptional laundry cost under this item where it is required 
to provide proper care to a person who is ill or incapacitated. 

The purpose of this authorization is to permit the inclusion of a reasonable 
allowance for laundry for persons whose illness or incapacity in itself creates the 
need for additional laundry. It is expected that such persons would usually be 
bedridden and require frequent laundering of sheets. Before any exceptional 
allowance could be included in the grant, illness or incapacity and the cost of 
laundry would need to be determined. The cost of laundry will be included only 
upon specific request by the applicant or recipient or by the person responsible for 
the care of the ill or incapacitated person. 

8. Transportation.—An allowance for carfare or taxi fare may be made when 
necessary transportation can be provided in no other way and from no other 
source. 

Necessary transportation has been interpreted to include clinic attendance, 
school attendance, and visits to relatives in hospitals within the District of 
Columbia and Glenn Dale Sanatorium. 

4, Life insurance——On February 23, 1951, the Board of Public Welfare took 
the following action: 

“Insurance premiums shall be allowed only in old-age assistance and aid to the 
needy blind cases. 

“Tf the amount of premiums as reported by the Resources Investigation Unit on 
insurance whose continuance has been approved is more than $1 per month, the 
portion in excess of $1 shall be allowed as a contingent item, provided the recipient 
is responsible, either directly or indirectly, for the payment of his premiums. No 
allowance for insurance shall be made to a recipient who neither pays the premi- 
aoe -e the company nor provides the money with which the premiums are paid 

y others. 


® Departmental regulation No. 4.5, December 9, 1953. 
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“When. the amount of premium is $1 or less per month, no allowance shall be 
made for insurance. 

“The recipient, if he is the premium payer, will be expected to pay his premiums 
from the allowance made for his basic personal needs. 

“(Example A)—A recipient has life insurance for which he must pay premi- 
ums at the rate of 60 cents per week, which amounts to $2.60 per month. The 
Resource Investigation Unit shall authorize $1.60 per month as a contingent item 
in the budget. (The recipient will be expected to pay his premiums in full, 
taking the additional $1 from his basic personal needs allowance.) 

“(Example B)—A recipient has life insurance whose monthly premiums 
amount to $2, which is paid by a relative from the relative’s own funds. No 
allowance shall be made for insurance in this case although the total exceeds 
$1 per month. 

“(Example C)—A recipient has life insurance for which he must pay 20 cents 
per week, which amounts to 87 cents per month. No allowance shall be made 
in the budget for insurance, and the recipient will be expected to pay his premi- 
ums from his allowance for basic personal needs.” 

For instructions regarding the review and assignment of insurance, see Sec- 
tion I1I—216.13, “Resource, Insurance.” 

5. Security deposit required by National Capital Housing Authority——On July 
29, 1949, the Board of Public Welfare took the following action: 

“The initial $10 security deposit required by the National Capital Housing 
Authority of persons occupying housing for the first time may be paid, even 
though this amount is in excess of the budget standard cost of shelter per month.” 

6. Special property assessments.—On July 27, 1951, the Board of Public Wel- 
fare voted: 

“To approve special assessments as a contingent item and free from 10 percent 
administrative cut, in those cases where a public notice of indebtedness has been 
executed against the property in behalf of the District of Columbia.” 

“Special assessments” within the meaning of the authority quoted above are: 

Real-estate taxes. 

Water rent. 

Assessments to pay for public improvements, such as paving, laying of 
water mains, establishing sewers, and the like. 

Payment for these purposes shall be considered as a contingent item and the 
cost exempt from any administrative grant reduction providing: 

1. The recipient has signed a “public notice of indebtedness” against the 
property, and 

2. The payment is made by the recipient directly to the District of 
Columbia. 

7. Medicine, medical supplies, appliances.—Departmental regulation No. 4.51, 
issued December 1, 1954, reads as follows: 

“The cost of medical supplies and appliances such as special shoes, braces, 
trusses, glasses, dentures, etc., may be supplied upon recommendation of a phy- 
sician stating the necessity, and when not available through other public services, 
when such recommendation is evidenced by signature either of a physician or 
of a hospital or clinic official.” 


BUDGET STANDARD SUPPLEMENT NO. 1—ADMINISTRATIVE GRANT REDUCTION 
17 PERCENT EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1957 


On December 14, 1956, the Director of Public Welfare issued the following 
departmental regulation No. 4.13: 

In order to keep within available money as required by law, a flat reduction 
of 17 percent of total basic need, based on the budget standard which was effec- 
tive December 15, 1953, exclusive of the cost of contingent items, and nursing 
and convalescent care, has been approved by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, effective with all grants received on and after January 1, 1957. 

This reduction shall continue as long as necessary to keep within the funds 
available, 

Optica SUPPLIES AND REPAIRS 


Freedmen’s Hospital, Sixth and Bryant Streets NW. Telephone: Code 1245, 
Clinic hours: Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 1 p. m., by appointment only. 
The patient should go to the record room to register and to make an appoint- 
ment. 
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George Washington University Hospital, 23d Street at Washington Circle. 
Telephone: STerling 3-7800. Clinic hours: Monday through Friday, 10 to 11 
a.m. and 2to3p.m. The patient should go to the dispensary at the Washing- 
ton Circle entrance. 

Providence Hospital, Third and E Streets SE. Telephone: Lincoln 4-2000. 
Clinic hours: Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 2 p. m., by appointment only. 


I. Where glasses may be made—“See VI-120” 
351 Glasses may be obtained through the contract optician. 


I. Method of referral and payment 


Contract optician.—Glasses may be purchased from the optician. designated 
by the Commissioners to furnish glasses for the District of Columbia. Grigg 
Optician, 1525 I Street NW., has been so designated for fiscal year 1955. The 
procedure for obtaining glasses is as follows: 

1. No estimate will be obtained since the articles are covered by contract. 
The recipient will be referred to the contract optician by Form 151: Authoriza- 
tion To Purchase, which the social worker will prepare in triplicate. This form 
is distributed as follows: 

(a) The original is given to the recipient to take to the contract optician. 

(6) The duplicate copy is forwarded to the assistant administrative officer. 

(c) The triplicate copy is filed in the case record. 

2. Upon receipt of form 151, the contract optician will make the glasses in ac- 
cordance with the prescription and advise the recipient when to call back for 
them. Payment will be made directly to the vendor. 


BupGet STANDARD SUPPLEMENT No. 2 


OPTICAL SUPPLIES AND REPAIRS 


The cost of glasses, repairs, and artificial eyes may be supplied upon the writ- 
ten recommendation of a physician or hospital official, when these items are not 
available without cost to the agency. 

Glasses.—The fact that glasses have been recommended is not itself suffiicent 
reason for authorizing their purchase. The social worker will need to talk with 
the recipient to learn his real desire for glasses and to assure himself that the 
glasses will be used. In no instance should glasses be authorized without this 
discussion. The social worker needs to decide only two things: 

(1) Are glasses needed? Obviously, the physician’s prescription indicates they 
are needed. 

(2) Will the recipient use the glasses? The discussion with the recipient 
should bring out this point. 

When these two points have been decided in the affirmative, the social worker 
will explain to the recipient the procedure to be followed, which will depend 
on where the glasses are to be purchased. 


I. Where eye examinations are available 

If the recipient has not had his eyes tested for glasses, the social worker will 
tell him of the places where he may go for refraction so that he may decide 
which of the following clinics he wishes to attend: 

Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital, 1147 15th Street NW. Tele- 
phone: ADams 4-7800. New patients should register any weekday before 
10:30 a. m. at the eye desk, where they will be given a number. The social 
worker will interview them and issue a pass. If the patient is aged, the 
social worker will see that he is seen without a long wait. 

District of Columbia General Hospital. Telephone: Code 174, extension 
881. Clinic hours: 8 to 10 a. m., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
The patient should go to the District of Columbia General Hospital, office 
of the division of medical assistance, for a pass. This office is in the clinic 
unit, near the admitting office, in the Administration Building. 

8. The contract optician will send itemized bills to the assistant administra- 
tive officer, who will check the prices and prepare the necessary vouchers for 
payment. 


Artificial eyes—“See VI-120” 


The District of Columbia has a contract with the firm of Mager & Gougelman, 
Inc., of 1426 G Street NW., to furnish artificial eyes, upon proper authorization, 
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to institutions and agencies of the Department of Public Welfare. Payment is 
made by voucher directly to the vendor. 

When a recipient of assistance presents a statement to the public assistance 
division social worker from the physician or hospital clinic that he is in need of 
an artificial eye, he is referred to Mager & Gougelman, Inc. 

The recipient is given a note by Mager & Gougelman, Inc., as to the type of 
eye he will need, such as a “shell eye,” etc. When the recipient presents this 
statement to the social worker, he will authorize Mager & Gougelman, Inc., in 
writing to make the eye. Form 151: Authorization To Purchase, is used for this 
purpose and is distributed as follows: 

(a) The original is given to the recipient to take to the vendor. 

(0) The duplicate copy is forwarded to the assistant administrative officer. 

(c) The triplicate copy is filed in the case record. 

After the eye is furnished, Mager & Gougelman, Inc., will submit an itemized 
bill to the assistant administrative officer showing the date the eye was furnished 
to the recipient. The assistant administrative officer will check the prices and 
prepare the necessary vouchers for payment. 


Bupeet STANDARD SUPPLEMENT No. 3 
DENTAL SERVICES AND DENTURES 


The Public Assistance Division may authorize payment for dental services 
which are not available without cost to the agency. 

The fact that dental work has been recommended is not of itself sufficient 
reason for authorizing it. The social worker will want to talk with the recipient 
to learn his real desire for the work and, in the case of dentures, to assure 
himself that the dentures will be used. 

In no instance should the dentures be authorized without this discussion. 
When it has been decided that the recipient wants dentures and will use them, 
the social worker will explain the way they may be obtained and the recipient’s 
responsibility in this. 


I. Where dental services other than dentures are available 


The Health Department dental clinics.—A number of dental services are ayail- 
able through Health Department clinics without cost to the agency. 

A. Services for adults: Adults may secure extractions and certain types of 
fillings, without cost, through the Southwest Health Center at Delaware Avenue 
and I Streets SW. (dial Code 174 and ask the District telephone operator for 
Southwest Health Center) and the Georgetown Health Center at 3246 P Street 
NW. (telephone Code 174, extension 2493). Persons living in Southeast and 
Southwest should go to the Southwest Health Center; those living in North- 
east and Northwest should go to the Georgetown Health Center. Gold fillings, 
which are required for partial dentures and where the cutting edge of a tooth is 
involved, are not available. 

D. C. General Hospital also maintains a dental clinic. This service is pri- 
marily for dental surgery. 

B. Method of referral: Persons receiving assistance need not be referred to 
the Division of Medical Assistance for a pass to the Southwest Health Center 
or the Georgetown Health Center, but may be referred directly to the elinic.’ 
Appointments at the D. C. General Clinic are arranged through the outpatient 
department, Division of Medical Assistance, at the hospital. When a recipient 
expresses the need for dental care, other than dentures, the Public Assistance 
Division social worker will refer him to the appropriate Health Department 
dental clinic by letter or form No. 150, Referral to Health Department Clinic, 
containing the following information: Name, address, sex, race, reason for re- 
ferral, and name of the worker. The recipient will take this form with him when 
he goes to the clinic for his appointment. The recipient may make his own ap- 
pointment or may ask the social worker to do this for him. 

C. Service for children: The Health Department provides a complete dental 
service for children through the school dental program. There are 10 clinics 


on agg of November 7, 1947, from Mr. John P. Sanderson, Director, Medical Assistance 
vision. 
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located in schools throughout the city which provide examinations, X-rays, fillings, 
extractions, and various types of treatment for children of all ages, from _ pre- 
school through high school. These school clinics are open throughout the year. 

The social worker would not ordinarily need to refer children of school age 
to the proper clinic for care as dental inspection is conducted in the schools each 
year, and all children are examined for dental defects. The need for correction 
is made known to the parents. If an emergency arises, the principal of the 
school which the child attends will be able to tell the parent how the needed 
dental care may be secured without cost. Eligibility for treatment is based on a 
voluntary statement by the parent or guardian authorizing the school authorities 
to give the necessary service. In cases where there are only children of preschool 
age in the home, the Bureau of Dental Service, Health Department, senior public 
health dental hygienist, branch 2127, will give information as to the location of 
the nearest school clinic where dental service may be obtained. 


II. Where dentures may be obtained 


Georgetown and Howard University dental clinics.—Dentures are not available 
without cost and are usually obtained from Howard University dental clinic or 
Georgetown University dental clinic. The Georgetown clinic is closed for about 
5 weeks during July and August. The Howard clinic is closed during August and 
September. The Georgetown dental clinic does not provide service to Negroes. 


IIT. Services for which the agency can pay 

Payment may not be made for dentures or for any dental service other than 
repairs to dentures except when recommended in writing by a physician or hos- 
pital official. Bach patient who goes to the Howard or Georgetown University 
dental clinic is given a complete mouth examination, X-rays are made and a treat- 
ment plan is developed. The cost of the mouth examination is identified by 
Howard as an examination fee and at Georgetown as a registration fee. The 
cost of this examination and the cost of X-rays may be paid by the agency. 
Payment may be made for extractions, fillings and treatments incident to both 
full and partial denture construction. Payment for dental services other than 
those incident to dentures made at the dental schools can be authorized only 
when there is a written statement from the Health Department clinic that the 
needed service is not available there. 

The materials to be used in the preparation of dentures will be specified by the 
dental clinics. 


JV. Method of referral to Georgetown or Howard University dental clinics 


When it has been determined by a written statement from a physician or hos- 
pital official, that a recipient is in need of dentures or dental care which is not 
available through the Health Department dental clinics, and after the worker 
is satisfied that the recipient wants and will use the dentures, the recipient will 
be referred by form No. 151, Authorization to Purchase, either to the Howard 
dental clinic or to the Georgetown dental clinic, according to his preference. 
This form contains the name and address of the recipient, the dental service 
needed, and a statement that the Public Assistance Division will pay for the 
needed service when the work is completed, provided the cost does not exceed 
contract prices. This form is prepared in triplicate and is distributed as follows: 

1. The original is given to the recipient to take to the dental clinic. 
2. The duplicate copy is forwarded to the assistant administrative officer. 
8. The triplicate copy is filed in the case record. 

A. Appointment at dental schools.—Appointments for examination for dental 
work will be made by the recipient unless there is good reason why the worker 
should do this for him. 

B. Contact persons at dental schools.—The following persons have been desig- 
nated by the dental schools as the person to be called for an appointment or in 
case of question : 

Howard University dental clinic: Mrs. Dorothea Artis (DUpont 7-6100 
Code No. 1244, extension 331). 
Georgetown University dental clinic: Mrs. Dorothy Proennehe (EMerson 
24000, extension 622). 
V. Method of payment to Georgetown University and Howard dental clinics 
Payment is made direct to the university dental clinics by voucher. 
After the work or a part of the work has been completed, the dental clinic 


will send an itemized bill to the assistant administrative officer, showing the 
date the work was furnished. The assistant administrative officer will check the 
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bills against the contracts to insure that the prices charged do not exceed con- 
tract prices, and will prepare the necessary vouchers for payment. 


V-A. Repair of dentures by private dentists 

Georgetown and Howard University dental clinics and the District dental 
laboratory will take responsibility for repairing only dentures which they have 
made. 

The repair of dentures made elsewhere may be made by private dentists if the 
cost of repairs does not exceed the contract price. 

If possible, an estimate itemizing the work to be performed and showing the 
cost of the necessary materials and services should be obtained by the recipient 
from the private dentist. 

This estimate should be sent to the assistant administrative officer, who will 
check the estimated cost against the contract price and notify the social worker 
if the cost can be approved. 

Authorization for the repair work will be made by the social worker on form 
No. 151 in the same manner in which the purchase of dentures is authorized. 
The estimate should be attached to the copy of the form No. 151 sent to the as- 
sistant administrative officer. 

Payment is made direct to Georgetown and Howard dental clinics, District 
dental laboratory, and private dentists by voucher, 

The itemized bill should be sent to the assistant administrative officer show- 
ing the date the work was furnished. The bill will be checked against the con- 
tract price and if found acceptable, the necessary voucher prepared for payment. 


VI. Supplementary sources 


A. Maimonides Society (achite only) .— 

1. Plan: The Maimonides Society is composed of a group of dentists who are 
interested in providing dental services to persons who cannot pay for these 
services. The only charge made for these services is for the actual laboratory 
work which is necessary. There is no charge for the services of the dentists or 
for materials. Although the Maimonides Society has not restricted its services, 
it is expected that the greatest need would be in the making of dentures. 

2. Method of referral: Dr. Stanley S. Clayman is the representative of the 
Maimonides Society through whom appointments are to be made. Dr. Clay- 
man’s telephone number is EMerson 2-3133. Contacts with Dr. Clayman will be 
made through the Assistant Superintendent. Names of recipients who are to be 
referred for dental services are to be given to Dr. Clayman through the Office 
of the Assistant Superintendent. Dr. Clayman will arrange an appointment with 
a dentist and will call back giving us the name of the dentist and the time and 
the date of the dental appointment. The Assistant Superintendent will furnish 
the assistant administrative officer with a copy of all letters referring recipients 
to the society. 

3. Method of payment: After the work has been completed, either the dentist 
or the laboratory will send to the assistant administrative officer an itemized bill 
showing the date the work was furnished. If the amount charged is within the 
contract price, payment will be authorized by voucher and made directly to the 
laboratory. 

B. Providence Hospital.— 

1. Plan: A limited number of dentures may be obtained through the facilities 
of Providence Hospital. The request will usually originate with the hospital 
for recipients who have received medical care from the hospital. The only charge 
will be for materials and the laboratory work which will be performed by the 
District Dental Laboratory. 

2. Method of referral: Referrals will originate with the hospital and will be in 
the form of a prescription. 

If the Public Assistance Division worker agrees that the work should be per- 
formed, form No. 151 will be prepared in triplicate and distributed as follows: 

(a) Original to recipient to take to Providence Hospital. 
(b) Copy to assistant administrative officer. 
(ce) Copy to case record. 

3. Method of payment: After the work has been completed, the District Dental 
Laboratory will send an itemized bill to the assistant administrative officer, show- 
ing the date the work was furnished. If the amount charged is within the con- 
tract price, the necessary vouchers will be prepared for payment. Payment 
will be made directly to the laboratory. The hospital will return form No. 151 
to the assistant administrative officer when it has been signed by the doctor to 
show approval for the work done. 


90692—57 36 
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Bupeet STANDARD SUPPLEMENT No. 4 


MEDICINE 


The following procedure for obtaining medicine for recipients of assistance was 
approved by the District of Columbia Board of Commissioners in original form 
on October 22, 1946, and revised on May 10, 1949, and November 6, 1951. 

“The Health Department has agreed to provide medicine to Public Assistance 
Division recipients upon certification of the prescription by this agency. Pre- 
scriptions issued to recipients will be filled at either of the two Health Depart- 
ment pharmacies, located at 65 Massachusetts Avenue NW., and at the Southwest 
Health Center, Delaware Avenue and I Street SW. 

The cost of medicine will not be included in any case except by approval of 
the supervisor. The supervisor will approve the cost of medicine only in in- 
stances where the recipient is physically unable to go to the Health Department 
Pharmacy and has no one to go for him, or upon a written statement from the 
Health Department pharmacist that he is unable to fill the prescription. 


Method of certification and securing medicine 


Certification of cases for medicine will be made by the receptionists upon the 
authorization of the registration and files section. A case is considered eligible 
for certification from the time the authorization for initial assistance (form No. 
4) is approved by the supervisor, until the supervisor approves the notice of 
activity (form No. 1004) closing the case. Persons eligible for certification are 
members of the assistance group included in the family code. Certification is 
made by stamping the name and address of the agency and noting on the back of 
the prescription the following information : 


Category and case number 
Name of social worker to whom the case is assigned 
Date certification was made 


open Ws ee fe ee 8 ee ee Mie i a UL vee 
(Date not to exceed 6 months after original certification) 


This will make it unnecessary for the recipients to return for certification of 
this or other prescriptions until the expiration date shown on the prescription. 
The receptionist will explain this to the recipient and will also give him a card 
showing the expiration date. After proper certification the prescription can be 
filled at the Health Department Pharmacy. 


Interpretation 


Medicine from the pharmacy may not carry the trade names to which the re- 
cipients have been accustomed, and they will no longer be able to patronize drug- 
stores of their own choosing which may be more convenient. This will mean some 
hardship, and the worker will want to go into this when discussing the reduction 
in grant. She will explain that the agency is not justified in including the cost of 
medicine in the grant when it is available at the Health Department Pharmacy. 
She may also need to help the recipient to understand that medicines from the 
pharmacy, without trade names, are equal in curative value to trade products and 
satisfactory to the prescribing physician.” 


Prescriptions issued by contract and public hospitals 


The following eight private hospitals have contracts with the District of 
Columbia Health Department : 
Casualty Hospital 
Children’s Hospital 
Emergency Hospital 
Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital 
Garfield Hospital 
Georgetown Hospital 
George Washington Hospital 
Providence Hospital 
Public hospitals are: 
Freedmen’s Hospital 
District of Columbia General Hospital 
Under the terms of the contract, these hospitals receive $2 for each clinic visit 
and in return are obligated to provide—‘Medical and surgical care and treat- 
ment, * * * including all diagnostic procedures, clinical laboratory examina- 
tions, drugs, prescriptions, services and supplies, necessary for the proper 
diagnosis and treatment of such patients.” 
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Special cases 


Special types of cases requiring long-term medication, such as diabetic and 
heart patients, are an exception to this rule. In these types of cases, it is 
expected that the hospitals will supply the medication required for at least a 
week. “Refills” which are needed until the patient returns to the hospital as per 
schedule for another clinic visit, will be certified by Public Assistance Division for 
filling at the Health Department pharmacy, or in the event the Health Depart- 
ment pharmacy cannot fill the prescription, the cost of the needed medicine may 
be included in the public assistance grant. Prescriptions from the hospitals 
which are so honored should be designated by them as “refills.” 

Therefore, since the contract and public hospitals are obligated to provide 
drugs and supplies (except for refills) it is a general rule that prescriptions 
should not be certified nor should the cost of medicine be included in the grant 
for assistance recipients who are patients of these hospitals. 

In the event the contract hospitals request that prescriptions, other than re- 
fills, be certified or that the agency pay for the cost of the medication, such re- 
quests should be referred to the Assistant Superintendent for approval in order 
that the agency may have knowledge of the number and nature of such special 
cases and can work with the hospitals and the District of Columbia Health De- 
partment in ironing out any difficulties in the procedure. 


BubDGET STANDARD SUPPLEMENT No. 5 
APPLIANCES 


The cost of appliances, and/or repairs MR 353 such as special shoes, braces, 
trusses, crutches, artificial limbs, ete., may be supplied upon recommendation 
of a physician stating its necessity, when not available through other public 
services, and when such recommendation is evidenced by the signature of the 
physician or of a hospital official. 

The District of Columbia Department of Vocational Rehabilitation may furnish 
the needed appliance for persons receiving service from that agency. When it 
seems likely that the obtaining of an appliance will mean that the individual may 
secure employment, he should be referred to the Rehabilitation Service for de- 
termination as to whether or not that agency will supply the appliance. 

Certain appliances may be furnished patients of the Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation Service of District of Columbia General Hospital. 


Procedure for purchase 


When it has been determined that an appliance is needed and is not available 
through any other service, the following procedure will govern: 

An estimate of cost (quotation) is not required except for braces and artificial 
limbs. 

The prescription for the appliance should be given to the social worker who 
will then refer the recipient to an. appropriate vendor with form No. 151: 
Authorization to Purchase. This form should be prepared in triplicate and dis- 
tributed as follows: 

(a) Original to recipient for vendor. 
(b) Copy to assistant administrative officer. 
(c) Copy to case record. 

In the instance of braces and artificial limbs, it is necessary to obtain an esti- 
mate of the cost. This estimate should be obtained on a District form entitled 
“Quotation,” a supply of which is in the possession of the secretaries to the Dis- 
trict supervisors. After the letter of quotation has been received, the recipient 
should be referred to the vendor with form No. 151: Authorization to Purchase. 
The three copies of this form should be distributed as stated above. The letter of 
quotation must be attached to the copy of form No. 151 sent to the assistant ad- 
ministrative officer. 

The recipient is also given one copy of form No. 153: Appliance Approval Order, 
which the social worker will complete except for the signature. 

When the recipient receives the appliance, form No. 153 should be taken to 
the physician or clinic who prescribed the appliance. 

The physician is asked to mail the form after signing it to the assistant ad- 
ministrative officer, who after checking the vendor’s bill, will make payment by 
voucher. 
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The purpose of form No. 153 is to assure that the brace or artificial limb is 
satisfactory to the prescribing physician and payment cannot be made until this 
form is received, 

The following orthopedic companies have proved acceptable to the District in 
the past: 

Custom Brace & Appliance Co., 1113 19th Street NW. 
Universal Artificial Limb Co., 617 F Street NW. 
J. E. Hanger Artificial Limb Co,, 221 G Street NW. 


For orthopedic shops: 
Toler’s Shoe Service, 425 13th Street NW. 
Boyce & Lewis, Inc., 439 7th Street NW. 





ATTACHMENT No. 2 


To: Users of Minimum Adequate Budget Guide. 
From: Dorothy L. Bovee, Director, Food and Nutrition Service, American 
Red Cross, District of Columbia Chapter, 


Attached is the spring revision of the food allowance schedule which should 
supplant the schedule now in use (schedule dated October 1, 1952). 

It is suggested that the two out-of-date food allowance pages be removed from 
the Budget Guide booklet, and the two attached pages be inserted. 

The percentage change in this food allowance shows a decrease of between 
7 and 8 percent over the last schedule. 

No current revision is being made on the section of the Budget Guide con- 
cerning goods and services other than food. 


A MrintmMumM Cost Foop GuIDE ror FAMILIES IN THE GREATER WASHINGTON AREA 


Food cost schedule effective Apr. 1, 1953+ 





Weekly Monthly 
Man: 
ee ey Ser ere" $5. 65 $24, 46 
With heavy work. -..-.- ee i ‘ 6. 90 30. 00 
Sedentary _ Babe chbioebaletate 5.10 29. 10 
IE Gea ttn oo nneensnacnnes 5.05 21. 80 
Woman: 
NINE MOI psc a6 + kde opemnincn anaes -apadepavbialmas | 5.10 22. 10 
Very active... sargatncdacnen ne cannnoe or tevergeeencnases mea 5. 65 24. 45 
EE haga cece oteahd S-¥ Apa ioe uauhbudbdgesudlecucun bebe ; 4.75 20. 60 
EINE Fonseca n cnneswnansnsccweseonnesssenwsedcesnscanesmencceeecs . 6. 10 26. 45 
ated sa tienadibciedh -snkipinatedadiel ebicbotiedvretéokesetndé~ wh 7.35 31. 85 
60 years or over_...------------ Reg Oi i td Ee Fae 4.70 20, 46 
Boys: } 
16 to 20 years 2..____- Res ders oeee. uct. Uhl hs ibis higapha gn dobedSh = Cosas 6.55 28. 40 
13 to 15 years 2__...._.___- siete Serre re tats pte | 6.00 26. 00 
Girls: | 
NS Chins So duddmadgnnascesweressecennsdudecueshe mddeiite } 5.05 21. 90 
ON | ee eee er Se pbb eieiantenieep int «bine 4s } 5.45 23. 60 
Children: 
ND Ne cl hdipainnatcnstuh adopsinaeesAbdh~ pags pass cepdebscces=--} 5.15 22. 30 
Br Pe hs a cndedterdentideccccke we enna anne ere n eens eee n nen ee ne-| 4.45 19. 30 
CIO Fann os Se 8 ae iss ings brn arb ees 3. 80 16. 45 
DR tis eran teens ee ten tne seen genne- . fee 3. 25 14. 05 
Birth to 12 months ?________- sae ad : 3.00 13.00 
Infant, breast fed, supplemental foods 2 #__._.___- ib cw hbtheb Gils ta a 1. 30 5. 65 


1 Figures based on food prices collected by BLS in the District of Columbia on Feb. 15, 1953. 
2 Includes cost of cod-liver oil. 
* This cost not computed to include prepared baby foods. When these are used, add 75 cents per week. 


Nore.—Modifications: Percent 
Individuals living alone, add - -- -- ‘ hiplctudeWs ob bicectatebecweebnsungnecitl a 35 
2 in family, add..............-- . ht salt Moca ccnecatn ied tetcheltdiin tin alitailltas ani a 2 


3 in family, add_-__- 


. 2 a Bast Seetyns Se ee ee nL, 5 ee 10 
For families over 3 persons, no adjustment necessary. 
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Amouni to deduct from food cost allowance for each meal eaten away from home 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner 


Man: 
Sedentary- - _- ; $0. 
NOR «6 5 ciciwsi cause anges beand ote aeeen ‘ 

With heavy work 

Woman: 

Sedentary ca i decsairitecbart 
Moderately astive........................ Jape Se ecahed 
Very active 


$0. 36 
41 
-49 
- 34 
- 36 
-41 


-47 
-43 


. 36 
-39 


Boy: 
6 to 20 years__.-- 
13 to 15 years 

Girl: 

BD MRL, ncnsungcaccctnadasetuum 


13 to 15 years. ..._..-_- 


BN SB RNB SEB 





The above deductions for meals eaten out have been computed as follows: 
Breakfasts,’ 20 percent of weekly food allowance. 

Lunches,’ 30 percent of weekly food allowance. 

Dinners,’ 50 percent of weekly food allowance. 


For example: The food allowance for the physically active man of the family 
is $5.65 weekly. 30 percent or $1.70 of this allowance represents the cost of 
lunches; $1.70 divided by 7 equals about 0.24 cents—the amount the allowance 
provides for each lunch. If 5 lunches are eaten away from home weekly, deduct 
5 times 24 or $1.20 from the weekly food cost for the family. Then add actual 
cost of the lunches eaten away from home to the food budget. 

Amount to be allowed in family budget for meals purchased away from home: 

Grade school lunch : $0.25. 

High school lunch : $0.35 for average cafeteria lunch. 

Working adult: Relate allowance to cost of meal available at or near place 
of employment. 

All meals eaten out : $2 per person per day. 

For the carried lunch: Add 10 to 15 cents a day to the food allowance (which 
provides for lunch eaten at home) to allow for the extra cost of foods suitable 
for packed lunches or for the purchase of soup or beverage. 


ATTACHMENT No. 3 


The following is an explanation of the steps involved in adapting the Low 
Cost Budget Guide for Greater Washington, based on February 1953 prices, to 
the Public Assistance Division budgeting plan. 

Food: To arrive at basic food allowances, allowances for persons not usually 
in Public Assistance Division cases have been eliminated. 


For adults in our budget (each person over 10 years old) : 
Sedentary, man 
60 and over, man 
Moderately active, woman 
Sedentary, woman 
60 and over, woman 
POTD eee PO SD. a ia eh ices ces adenine 
Girls 13 years to 15 years 
Children 10 years to 12 years 


8-180. 95=$22. 51 
Since there appears a downward trend the adult basic 
allowance has been set at 

Children under 10 years old: 

7 years to 9 years 

4 years to 6 years 

1 year to 3 years 

© month to 12 months 


Child’s basic allowance 


2 Divide by seven to determine amount to allow for each breakfast, lunch, or dinner. 
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To arrive at allowances in keeping with percentage increases based on size 
of family group the following computations apply : 


Food: 
ist person : 
ti ce I ek Na $22. 00 
IN IER, To enemies 7.70 
I tll ascends dt ecnleglavateraimnmianasenansnaeaebe ieee ieee oie mas 29. TO—$30. 00 
2d person: Adult: 
I cee stinimermenenenieiians 44. 00 
I ht ares ehschseibinancistaebtbasneeeannien bn entaeneeis ction 8. 80 
. 52. 80 
ee iit vnctecenidbiaek Maderd to ennai eens init 30. 00 
a ce 22. 80— 238.00 
3d person: Adult: 
Ne nee ceetedpmereinleenmereniioe 66. 00 
I ee ONE i nic cniitintertianitinadmeingpmesnene 6. 00 
72. 60 
To 1st 2=$30. 00 
AERTS ES GEES We Aol s pepe es oe 53. 00 
Te oe a id nih lies 19. 60— 20. 00 
4 and each additional adult: 
Re ee dade eed ae lide 88. 00 
To 1st 3=$30. 00 
23. 00 
te A eae ee 73. 00 
a eaindlveepesemicine iinen 15. 00— 15. 00 
2d person : child: 
Basic 1 adult and 1 child: 
ae he 36. 00 
Det 2 BER BO Gece ee ee 7.20 
43. 20 
I 30. 00 
I tian elec lacie 13. 20— 13.00 
8d person : child (2 adults) : 
NG a i a sca aceurnnnean 44. 00 
a ia ae ie annie arabechem email anticmeenen 14. 00 
58. 00 
Se Ee NIT iret nstrcininncochemernenntenatepneseneow etd iihies 5. 80 
63. 80 
SE: Siete sssncseeesas mentee een mmnesenteenmmntsetel lta thes ad 53. 00 
ND sihe si chscciipilibdicieiantiiiasistentcimcssitnbics ele eR ad bke bist & 10. 80— 11.00 
4th and each additional: child: 
2 adults+-2 children : 
I I ciel tibia abalone units amdnenie 44. 00 
Washes Been. was eee wh tts cn 28. 00 
72. 00 
To 1st 3=$30. 00 
23. 00 
RAR centnduecenecasnennesonsiectidul. 64. 00 


aN ies seecteibcieeasnntsnaitesemniasinusiaibahiesniatianeiieaiaiiaiininatetiarolienmichaemciinneien 8.00— 8.00 
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Personal and household necessities (Household equipment and cleaning sup- 
plies) : 
1 adult: 
Personal necessities 

Adult Child 

$1. 75 $1. 05 

1. 50 . 85 
50 . 65 
30 - 45 
05 
30 4 3.00= $0.75 
. 05 


. 
. 
. 
. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


7-+-$9. 45=$1. 35 

1st person : 
Personals 
Household equipment 
Cleaning supplies and laundry 
Insurance 


2d person: 
Personals 
Household equipment for 2 
Cleaning supplies and laundry 
Insurance 


To ist person 


Allowance, 2d adult 
SQ genwon BileWebets. occa ea a a a oli 
4th and additional: 4<$1.35 personal 
Household equipment $4.10-+$6.25—$10.35+-2= 
Insurance 
Medicine chest: $0.85+$1.10—$1.95--2—$0.97 


To ist 2, $9.55 


Allowance, additional adult 3.02— 3.00 


Children participate in household necessities in the same manner as adults, 
therefore, allowance for children would be the same as for adults less 60 cents 
in each instance. 


Clothing : 
Adults (averaging for those in our cases) : 
Sedentary, man 
60 and over, man 
Moderately active, woman 
Sedentary, woman 
60 and over, woman 
Boys 13 years to 15 years 
Girls 18 years to 15 years 
Children 10 years to 12 years 


Adult allowance 
Children under 10 years old: 
+ eae te O Ferre: ee $10. 20 
2 SE to 0 Sent... sk. ee on ah te x 
1 year to 3 years 
Under 1 year 


Child’s allowance 
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Utilities : 
I aiitatlie ec ciceatioisy caiebiee sme nedieinnen $1. 30 
I clarinets consistant tines om mevanceliarn a 1. 50 
EE eco ORES $3. 00 


For different size groups the allowances suggested in the guide have been 
averaged in the same manner as above. 

The basic figures derived as above have been transposed onto our charts with 
an additional breakdown to allow percentage additions for food as recommended 
by the guide: 35 percent for 1 person living alone, 20 percent for 2 in family, 10 
percent for 3 in family, and no adjustment for families of over 3 persons. 


Rents 

The BLS index appears to be the best information available for our purposes. 
The index for February 1950 was 106.6 and the comparable index for February 
1953 is 117.6 or a difference of 11.0 which represents a 10.31 percent increase. 
Allowances have been increased accordingly, rounded to the nearest dollar. 


Heating fuel and utilities 

There are no figures in the UCS budget that specifically apply to our problem. 
The BLS index for fuel, electricity, and refrigeration as of February 1950 was 
143 and a comparable index for February 1953 is 161.7 or a difference of 18.7 
which represents a 13.20 percent increase. This is very much in keeping with 
the difference between our present figures and the UCS figures for utilities. 
Applying the percentage increase and rounding off figures the maximum allow- 
ances for fuel are increased $1 in each group. 


Room and board 


Allowances include food, rent, heat, clothing, and personal and household 
necessities.. Food is allowed in the same amount as for a person preparing his 
own meals on the premise that services will cost at least as much as the 35 per- 
cent added for 1 person. Rent and heat are the same as allowed for one 
person because they are usually included in the charges for room and board. A 
person would require the same amount of clothing, while personal and household 
necessities have been reduced one-third since a person in a room and board 
situation does not have to maintain cooking utensils, dishes, and tableware and 
would not need as much for cleaning supplies. 

The agency would not be caring for a child alone in a room and board situa- 
tion. Allowances for additional adults and children boarding out include the 
same items listed above with resulting decreases in food allowances and shelter 
costs. The small additional amounts for rent represent the differences in shelter 
allowances for 1, 2, and 3 persons. It would rarely be the best plan for several 
persons in one group to board and room, and when such did occur it would more 
likely be a group that could share a room or rooms. 

The following allowances are suggested : 


Aduit 
CT ee ea aiemcnesmince ee $30. 00 
a en thieminimenmmmanemauactt 36. 00 
III. 5 ceninststeenieemnincaaeneeeenmetubMibieihtt iat Leoee el pe pee des 6. 00 
I i  anmeebihitietata Libs 72. 00 
es eels lsateboll« 10. 00 
Personal and household necessities__..........-__---_--_---------.-__-- 4.00 
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Following the chart for additional persons boarding out and allowing the same 
items included in the $86 for 1 person—board and room for additional persons 
becomes : 

Second person 


| 
Adult | Child 
(under 10) 








| Child 
| (under 10) 


Food 

Additional rent $46 to $42 

Clothin 

Personal and household necessities 


IN « cinctiinishacneudatcdnicebbealiebtiol cian aitentinteidienina-cnaiisiadanamaacane 


Eating out 


Although $2 per day per person is recommended for each person eating out, it 
has been demonstrated by members of the committee responsible for the low-cost 
guide that adequate food can be bought for less. A somewhat arbitrary figure 
of $1.75 a day for adults and $1.50 for children under 10 years of age is recom- 
mended. Many of the persons for whom allowances are made for eating out 
maintain hotplates or have kitchen privileges and actually take part of their 
meals out and prepare others. It is suggested by the Low Cost Budget Guide 
for Greater Washington that breakfast be considered 20 percent of the allowance, 
lunch 30 percent, and inner 50 percent. Too attractive an allowance for eating 
out might discourage people cooking for themselves when they are quite able to do 
so, therefore it is felt that allowance should be as near as is reasonable to the 
allowance for board and room. 


G. NonsuprortT 
CourRT ORDERS 


On November 18, 1948, the Board of Public Welfare adopted the following 
regulation : 

“When there is an order by a court that a relative shall make a payment to 
the support of an applicant or recipient, the amount of the court order shall be 
counted as income, and deducted from the needs of the applicant or recipient, 
whether or not the contribution is in fact received by this applicant or recipient. 
In instances when payment of court orders are not received by the applicant or 
recipient, the order shall be counted as income only if the relative is known to 
reside in the District of Columbia.” 

At this same Board meeting, in order to remain within appropriations, the 
Board adopted other restrictive regulations, including a reduction in grant from 
100 percent to 93 percent. 

This regulation was adopted because of budget limitations and because it was 
considered the responsibility of the courts to collect payments on court orders. 

However, in spite of the concerted and increasing efforts of the courts, we know 
that some orders are not paid and as a result those families suffer. With addi- 
tional — available this is one of the policies the Department would like to 
reconsider. 
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Support From ABSENT FATHERS OF CHILDREN RECEIVING AID TO DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN 


Department of Public Welfare, Washington, D. C., January 1957 


The Department of Public Welfare participated in a nationwide study of sup- 
port from absent fathers of children receiving aid to dependent children during 
July and August 1955. 

The findings for the District are summarized in the following tables. 

Nationwide the sample data represent 330,000 families who received aid to 
dependent children because of the estrangement of the father from the family. 
This total included 190,000 families in which the father was currently or previ- 
ously married to the mother, and 140,000 families in which the father had never 
been married to the mother. 

In the District a total of 2,077 families received aid to dependent children dur- 
ing August 1955, of whom 1,190 received aid because of the absence of a father. 
In 546 of these families the father was married to the mother and in 644 the 
father had never been married to the mother. 

The two groups of families together comprised 54.5 percent of all aid to de- 
pendent-children families nationwide and 57.3 perce ent in the District. The mar- 
ried cases constituted 31.1 percent of all cases in the Nation and 26.3 percent in 
the District, and the unmarried cases constituted 23.4 percent of all cases nation- 
wide and 31.0 percent in the District. 

Absent fathers currently or previously married to mothers of children receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children: 





Percent 








All States District of 








Columbia 

Race of absent father: 

White. al tai I a I ok hn aleboinlnedan an ain 58.2 11.7 

Nonwhite___ i aceldd ROL Sa, 41.8 88.3 
Number of fathers in aid to dependent children case: 

1 father__ lat de pee eas a ae Jong Sitbin Swale as ppleiiwe 79.4 | 68.9 

More than | father..._----_....---.__- Se RR oh i eee 20.4 | 31.1 

Number of fathers unknown.. Bats Lac ais $2 1958s Sd 
Current estrangement status of father in relation to mother: 

eo ewelinawcenpance 37.5 6.6 

Separation with judicial decree....________---_-------.------------------ 3.0 | 2.2 

Separation by mutual consent....._....................--.-....... : 12.3 | 13.4 

De ee  wcemponamneapemeue~ be 42.5 | 74.4 

UP Enda sac SAS teu Soa tdat couebaLduund cnabaddddaewelencsceoedee 4.7 3.5 


A much higher percentage of fathers in the District were absent by desertion 
than in the Nation as a whole (74.4 percent to 42.5 percent). 











| Percent 





| All States District of 
| 








| Columbia 








Agency judgment on extent to which noncontributing fathers whose where- | 
abouts is known are considered able to support: | 
PORE eae es Gee 80 DUDDONE.. « < o5 nc ncn ccc ccc aepgepndon oh is 42.2 | 16. 


2 
Sr ean eliaeos eae 15. 6 | 23.0 
Father considered unable to support._..............-.----.---------.---- 42.2 | 60.8 

Contact of agency with absent father in past 6 months: } 

Contact by local agency granting aid to dependent children to family... 13.0 | 27.3 
Contact by other public assistance agency.............-.-...------------ 2.9 | -5 
Comtiiet weenmpeed Sut mot made. <2). ooo ese se ee kl 8.6 14.1 
PG COMIN Ns FG 9 Sidi id ho 5 he sb da Edi ceene 75.4 | 58.1 


——— ee 
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A much greater effort had been made by the the District Department to contact 
the absent father than had been made nationwide. 





Percent 


All States District of 
Columbia 


of 
| 
| 





Effort made to locate missing fathers: 
No effort made-___-- 
One or more efforts made 
By law-enforcement official _- 
Effort made by local agency to help mother explore possible s sources | 
of information about father’s whereabouts - - rae 
By local agency 


These findings reflect the strenuous efforts made by the District Department in 
recent years to locate missing fathers. 


Percent 


All States District of 
Columbia 


© ontributions from absent fathers: 


Ss 
Go 
~ 
a 


IE 


i  tceracicee 
Unknown. .- 


— 
Sm | prong 


an ornon 
mE | Reng | § 
ao WCAWOd nw 








Percent 


All States District of 
Columbia 


Distribution of cases with support order or agreement by father’s contri- 
bution as a proportion of amount ordered or a to: 
No support paid_-.......-.-..-- } 
Less than half paid Sake edcaneatncoumbal 
Half or more paid but less thén fall. amounts... 
Full amount paid_ a ‘ 
Contribution unknown 


The average monthly contribution from the absent father for cases with con- 
tributions was $51.51 nationwide and $56.92 in the District of Columbia. 

In cases with contributions the value of the contribution was equal to 58.5 
percent nationwide and 61.3 percent in the District of the assistance payments 
received by such cases. 

In the aggregate, 32 percent in all States and 37 percent in the District of 
the amount of support ordered by courts or agreed to after negotiation with the 
father by law-enforcement officials was paid in the study month. Sixty-seven 
percent nationwide in contrast to 82 percent in the District of the amount of 
support agreed to after negotiation with the father or by other means was paid 
in the study month. 
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Absent fathers never married to mothers of children receiving aid to dependent 
children 


Percent 


All States District of 














Columbia 
Race of mother: 
Ww a i aie i cain Bin alleen nesiniitislse tinea austin piitishindias od tnpencintt 2.8 
a a ek i ik nial inaidiba-etiiatahitnints idaistolh 97.2 
Number of fathers in the case: 
Dakin ge gdcewtcecosdet ccse Use 40.1 
OD, cad reambacegccesesasscon 59.9 
Number of fathers unknown ‘ 
Status of father with regard to support order or agreement with respect to his 
children in the ADC family: 
RE OI nna knn ste ancurennapenacmenarccepnestnepeee 33.9 
~~ agreed to iner negotiation with father by eae offi- Zo 
Ph ditt ntunndepuced hddewiides sags so<conance ee . 
Support agreed to after negotiation with father by agency - 14.4 
Support agreed to by other means.-- -- -. Sinn URaa Teamaans 2.2 
Support not ordered or agreed to__..---------------------------- 47.5 








These data reflect again the aggressiveness of the agency in endeavoring to 
obtain support for the children from the absent father either by referring the 
mother to the juvenile court or by direct dealings with the father. 

The average contribution from the absent father per case receiving a contribu- 
tion was $29.82 for all States and $32.54 in the District. 

Of the amount of support ordered by courts or agreed to after negotiation 
with the father by law-enforcement officials 43 percent nationwide and 56 per- 
cent in the District was paid in the study month. Also, 68 percent nationwide 
but 75 percent in the District of the amount of support agreed to after negotiation 
with the father by the agency or by other means was paid in the study nionth. 


TABLE 1.—Status with regard to support order or agreement, by aggregate 
amount of support ordered or agreed to, and aggregate amount of support 
paid in schedule month, all fathers 


Cases receiv- Agere- 












































84 | 3, 153 2, 359 74.3 











ing contribu-| Aggregate gate 
Status of scheduled father with respect to sup- | Total tion from amount of | amount Per- 
port order or agreement cases scheduled support of sup- cent 
| father in ordered or port | paid 
schedule agreed to paid | 
month 
———_— ——— 

ORs ic aioe os a ie. | 1,190 | 350 | $29,174 | $14,582} 50.0 
Fathers now or previously married___.__....- | 546 131 17,499 | 7,456 42.6 
Fathers never married to mother_-_-_.......-- 644 Dad ee 11, 675 7,126 | 61.0 

Support ordered by court or screed to after nego- acl | 

tiation by law-enforcement officials: | 

QGO tee ee ee Aus) 230 00) cman 23,897 | 10,476 | 43.8 
Fathers now or previously married to mother. | 95 | 15, 375 | 5, 709 37,1 
Fathers never married to mother-.........-..- . 231 eae aE 135 8, 522 | 4, 767 55.9 

Support agreed to after negotiation ! with father | Te a Tian aiibeond T opera sg 

by agency or by other means, total__............ > 120 5,277 4,106 | 77.8 
Fathers now or previously married to mother. | 36 | 2,124 1, 747 82.3 
Fathers never married to mother... ._-- call ae a7 | 

Be lednercccne 


Support not ordered or agreed to, total.._....._..-. | 
Fathers now or previously married to mother- | = ead ta Gait Se het 
Fathers never married to mother 306 
| 


1 Negotiation with father by agency, 115 cases; ‘‘by other means,’’ 33 cases. T The 3 33 cases are largely those 
in which mother was receiving a voluntary contribution from father at time ADC was approved. 
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Tasre 2.—Status of scheduled father with regard to support order or agreement 
with respect to his child(ren) in the aid to dependent children family 


Status of father in relation to mother 


Status of seheduled father with regard to support order or 
§ ent with respect to his child(ren) in the aid to de- Now or pre- | Never mar- 
pendent children family Total 


FINDS is sane oop toate et: sesie Sip niente eee Mecaieatcsh a arses 

Support order by court-.._- 

Support agreed to after negotiation with father by ‘low- 
enforcement officials ; 

Support agreed to after negotiation with father by agency - 

Support agreed to by other means 


Support not ordered or agreed to, total 


Court hearing held 
Court hearing not held, total 


No complaint or petition filed or complaint or petition with- 
drawn after filing 
Complaint or petition filed and not withdrawn, total 


Further on currently being undertaken by law-enforce- 


Decision made by law-enforcement officials not to undertake 
further action 
Plans of law-enforcement officials undecided or unknown 


TaBLe 3.—Status with regard to support order or agreement, by aggregate amount 
of support ordered or agreed to and aggregate amount of support paid in 
schedule month 


Cases not |Caseswhere| Cases re- 

receiving itisun- jceiving con- 

contribu- known tribution | Aggregate 

Status of scheduled father | Total | tion from | whether or from amount of 

with regard to support | cases | scheduled | not contri- | scheduled supvort 
order or agreement father in bution is father in | ordered or 

schedule | received in| schedule | agreed to 

month schedule month 
month 


25 


Support ordered by court 
or agreed to after negoti- 
ation with father ae law- 
enforcer ent officials. __-- 
Support agreed to after ne- 
gotiation with father by 
agency or by other means 148 
Support not ordered or 
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TasL_E 4.—Location of scheduled father in relation to court or law-enforcement 
officials responsible for, support order or agreement 


Status of father in relation to mother 


Now or pre- | Never mar- 





Total | . viously ried to 
married to | mother 
| mother | 
ic aeiiediniiaaticieain $$ | —___—_ }—_____|__ 
Total..j.8: ate ; 1, 190 | 546 | O44 
Inapplicable—support not ordered by court or agreed to after 
negotiation with father by law-enforcement officials... ... 741 | 328 413 
Father located within the jurisdiction of the court or of thelaw- | 
enforcement, diicials ... ..- -) 00. ..- ~~. 5. supeeeesi-nens +} 341 | 162 | 179 
Father not located within the jurisdiction of of the court or of the 
law-enforcement een. enue --| 27 12 1 
Pete SINOWO. - 8 hk) . ct nnwncece of 31 44 | 37 


Tas_e 5.—Contribution status of scheduled father in schedule month 


Status of father in relation to mother 





7 a ~" : Reaicts 
| Now or pre- | Never mar- 




















Total | viously ried to 
married to | mother 
mother | 

Jechentiepnadinipprimneremmmees painaielidiningin tgieniatentiereenninnanliantaaintals ey —_—_—_—} = 
A cicane ii 1, 190 | 546 | 644 
Father contributing... yok -Sasta.03. | 350 131 | 219 
Father not contributing. _-._--- and : noe 815 | 405 | 10 
Contribution status unknown. -.. 25 10 15 
TaBLe 6.—Distribution of cases, by amount of father’s contribution in schedule 

month 

Status of father in relation to mother 
Amount of father’s contribution in schedule month Now or pre- | Never mar- 

Total viously | ried to 

married to | mother 

mother | 
a ak oe ernie ncntindlesbehiebnace 644 
RG tise AR ies Saat eeedndieacersherenesereiiieeooce 410 
Under $25......... ae i Be sinie 66 
$25 to. $49. ..._.... 124 
$50 to $74._._-.... 5 
$75 to $99... ...-.. 4 
$100 or more . 

Unknown 16 
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TasLe 7.—Relation between contributions and net expenditure from public 
assistance funds 





Total |Total net 
contri- Total | expendi- 

Contribution status ; Total | Total | butions | contri- tures from 

eases | children | counted | butions | public 

|} in assist-| made assistance 

ance plan| funds 

‘ ‘ 





Contribution not counted in assistance plan, total - 





Contribution made _-_- 
Contribution not made__.. 
Contribution status unknown. - 


Contribution counted in assistance plan, total 





Contribution equals or exceeds amount counted... 
Contribution less than amount counted 
Contribution not made___._-_-___- al 
Contribution unknown__---~------- 














TABLE R.—Race of mother of scheduled father’s children receiving aid to 
dependent children 


Status of father in relation to mother 


Race of mother | Now or pre- | Never mar- 
viously ried to 
married to mother 
mother 





Total. 
WwW hite-_.-..- ‘ 





Other . 





TABLE 9.—Relative with whom scheduled father’s childr or children in aid to 
dependent children case live 


Status of father in relation to mother 





\— 

Now or pre- | Never mar- 
Total viously ried to 
married to mother 
a, mother 

| 

i. 

| 


Total. --- 


Mother and stepfather-__ 

Mother only or mother and other relative 

Other relative (mother not present)—mother dead _ --- 
Other relative (mother not present)—mother absent 
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TABLE 10.—Ourrent duration on aid to dependent children of scheduled father 





Status of father in relation to mother 


Current duration on aid to dependent children of children of 








scheduled father Now or pre- | Never mar- 
Total viously ried to 
married to mother 
mother 

I ia ds) iahvisubicics andidieepancnatinhpnnywanspotaeunwen 1, 190 546 644 
I Gh 1 loc cand maneerseedungassossnesoesnegas 280 134 146 
Te. <1 on a eeetasendoncsnsassoepeacsane’ 291 147 144 
IEE Divo oSnwsncnss capa scenncusduenncdascupesesseces 159 74 85 
ER wee rat hg ae eS Sone naeueceuheenaquben 82 39 43 
ES Wiis £5 ih nec ccndeuuascabawesqeonccetcdapwssonsone 80 31 49 
enc crwennnspacdesnsgeseeseeoucesuee 298 121 177 





TABLE 11.—Distribution of cases, by number of children included in the aid to 
dependent children payment 


Status of father in relation to mother 








Now or pre- | Never mar- 








Total viously ried to 
married to mother 
mother 

a diaenindicidihttihbenswedenememnbiiiiciireimecummtann 1, 190 546 644 
Diccbibectb beeen ntildbtnmewnsoccewetedscecene cowcccescceceeces 198 52 146 
D. ciiteddileacagedibibivabibiuadsoocesoconecusences i . 222 79 143 
S ivdgacsctbcsEbadulasbbbanahudcacecoccascupecaccsvecenesonses 292 148 144 
6 Acmnninchcntcitionnberbnenabenann * - 207 104 103 
Diiicsisiusdbucdoctiditbctzasbistes sedadanqascssencceacessconscscs 134 79 55 
Din cnatoeskcsdanetshiened sabe anne eneenenens ang 71 42 29 
DSSS SGeTKSSR ESSE SSCS SSS ESKSER SEES STKRe econ cenwesencnevs . 40 23 17 
iiansnesnanmntil ieeneebes son pateeduarenesessnasenpesnnsestouns 20 14 6 
eis s nthe 4d bbedbececdlwebdccusensedueseorenoensns ~ 5 DP Bncconnccthibihin 
DiedttiecéumeachndidembpbbitiobtbinanbantncctwinbnGatn idaaaiedliienpicaenineciemiibt ailihaaiep ectanngeeidiieennnen eed 
DL ictintdanhnbtinththineseKandbanawensn> scahieenienessse: 1 |-- 1 
EID BEE Ic cce np eye pees qocsgnstgn perpen e<qece 3.3 | 3.7 3.0 





TaBLe 12.—Number of fathers in the case 


Status of father in relation to mother 











Number of fathers in the case Now or pre- | Never mar- 
Total viously ried to 
married to mother 
mother 
iit cnsdnina dae ei Ppatnbm Eee onmEtoninheihmE el 1,190 546 | 644 


Scheduled father only father in the case_..................-.-- 634 376 258 
Scheduled father not the only father in the case.............-. 556 170 











SBaetes is | 


| 


oS |e 
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TABLE 13.—Current woheyaabonse of scheduled father 


Status of father in relation to mother 








T ; 

















{ 
Current whereabouts of scheduled father | Now or pre- | Never mar- 
Total | viously ried to 
married to mother 
mother 
ae be Di cdannhgnchiilbeie Te oo ied el cress 
Total... aah -| 2,190 546 G44 
Ii Ghee Eeietrict af Commi... <2. nnn. cc dnie seuss ocncs 531 | 216 315 
Oe SS Sa ae one il Bika whee 135 70 65 
ee tonne viscauaateayeies Se cceke 7 ia eRe eel 7 
ME «acca dooccdenach ciohsmtn ees encaciiattaadon bene 260 257 





- cmsanehaanienateatintssaittasaieigs gett MN Ne Sia Ln 

TABLE 14.—Status of case with regard to informing law-enforcement officials 

of the child(ren)’s deprivation of support by the scheduled father or of their 
receipt of aid to dependent children 





Status of father in relation to mother 
Status of case with regard to informing a law-enforcement 
official of the child(ren)’s deprivation of support by the 





| 
scheduled father or of their receipt of aid to dependent | Now or pre- | Never mar- 
children Total | viously | ried to 
| married to | mother 
| mother | 
—_— ~<a Oe eee —- ee | mere |__| - — 
I iin tn th sented ¥ 1, 190 545 644 
Law-enforcement official informed - pe eek pads e 1, 008 499 509 
Law-enforcement official not informed... -- .| 169 46 | 123 
Unknown whether or not law-enforcement official was in- | } 


TD cena ccuvggnnccotebtiusssnchitnpebscnsendihonetien j 13 | 1 | 12 








TABLE 15.+-Monthly amount yy eugpers ordered or oor eed to 


Number of cases 


Monthly amount of support ordered or agreed to 








j 


Total | White Nonwhite 


1,190 82 1, 108 


! 
i asaeneneescrsipithllltiennass: ientsdinisdncesinsipheasitlcal 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


) ae ch enlace sale ; 
ii waa ton 

Sp 00k... ... 

cin nen . ‘ ae eae . 
thi tinanne cde oaks sens sepeb aktnadkeneccnseteieas ‘ | 
$100 or over... .._- TReGi is ce ehh ctatuccee cb eeeeee 
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School 





eee... oso see 
Bancroft....:.-....- 
i ndunanan sos 
Beers 


I ht ccisicaned 
Benning Annex. ..- 
Birney-- : 
Blair_- 
IE 


Brichtwood a 


Bunker Hill 
Burroughs. ..--.-.-- 
Beer vere.....5.-... 


Congress Heights. - 
Cook, J. 
Cooke, H. D 
Orummell___._...-- 
Crummell Annex -- 
Davis 
Davis Annex.---.-- 


Eckington- -....-.-- 
Edmonds- ----=---- 
Emery 
| agg 


ee 


Harrison- --- 
Hayes 
| ae 
Hearst -- - 
a 
Jackson......- fe 
ae 
ee 
Kenilworth__-._-.- "4 
Ketcham.-_--- 


| 
TN citi ccm ccention | 


Membership in the elementary schools 


HUNGRY CHILDREN IN 


THE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


H. TABiLe 


Membership on Apr. 4, 1957 


| 


Regular grades 1 to 6 
and kindergarten 





Boys 
(2) 


207 
119 
290 
342 


216 


114 


Ze 85 





Girls 
(3) 


206 
134 
323 
378 
311 


160 


135 
132 
490 
157 
203 


234 


316 | 
66 | 


100 
409 
107 
359 


157 | 


a 
61 

55 

290 


523 | 


131 | 





311 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 








Special education 














Boys | Girls | Total 














A 


Total | Type! | 
(4) (5) (6) (7) | 
413 oie mr i 
253 | Atyp-.- 15 3 | 18 | 
613 iivmaametiattensl : 
615 sear aS 3 ( 
‘yp 3 12 35 
332 {ona 19| 4 2B 
257 | Atyp--. 13 5 18 
293 | Atyp--| 12 9 21 
989 | Atyp-- y 4 13 
321 | Atyp-. 12 s 20 
389 Seeherale = sik» delaln ive oOo " 
Atyp-- 31] 12] 43 | 
Br....| 10 3 13 
450 |; H. C_. 10 12 22 
O. H.. 18 13 31 
7 ao. ll 14 25 
344 Atyp.| 40 | 23 63 
272 ‘i is 
210 Atye.| ae 3 | 9 
Wh cnctee ih elesitiem hess ite tral 
312 Atyp-| 13 5 18 
 ) eletabae | eciigiaiel ad aceal —Aiie 
834 Atyp.| 9 9 | 18 
904 | Atyp- 23 11 | 34 
Atyp.| 2). 3| 2B 
135 |{Oce...| 34] 31) 65] 
Ov.A| 137] 45] 182 
720 Selieedieiien i asciibaeiac aia 
657 | Atyp. SS aiid 17 
806 | Atyp- 16 jom==-=| 16 
643 i bi ga-l-nnngef-> ots 
Atyp-| 5 4 9 
548 Nove: A| 30| 12) 4 
720 Sai 
663 |. eile Co 
670 | Atyp. | 9 6 | 1 
298 | Atyp- 3; 6] 1! 
347 l~o= ise 
779 Atyp - 11 | 5 16 
166 |_- sein ule ha Letesniain Sales 
1,020 | Atyp - 9 oT a 
355 |-- an baked |--- 
PE fo. sreen as --|--=---|-- 
339 |__ : es 
Be Dedacasinn hes | . 
308 . es 
ait ncaa tie nels 
427 | reed a cee 
473 | Atyp 22 | a 4 33 
tt rea ne 
q |\fAtyp -| 24 14 | 38 
653 Hoo 16) 8| 2% 
125 |_ 
190 | Atyp 19; 10 29 
827 | Atyp 12 | 9 | 21 
208 |...- on 
, ae 
DP eee cs:: ; 
= 0. H_ 35 | 32 | 67 
BE Focicnanast aon Hesecutl : 
127 | Atyp 10 6 16 
111 | Atyp-.) 11 | 3 14 
618 | 8. A__-| 12} 3] 15 
BE deestvne | leone 
246 | liad telson a een oo 
631 | Atyp 7 10 | 17 


_ 


Grand 
total 


413 
271 
613 

720 
615 | 


390 


275 
314 
002 
341 
389 


584 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Total 


member- 


ship 
A pr. 12, 


1956 


| 
(9) | (10) 


424 
224 
599 
550 
618 
429 
253 
278 
973 
297 
388 


_ 
by 


| 
| 













Differ- 
ence 
(col. 9 
minus 
col. 10) 


(11) 


—ll 
+47 
+14 
+170 
—3 
—39 


+22 
+36 
+29 
+44 

+1 


—10 


+65 
—24 
—18 
+6 
+31 
—13 
+44 
+121 


—69 


+21 


+173 
45 


—3l 
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H. TasiteE—Continued 


Membership in the elementary schools—Continued 


Membership on Apr. 4, 1957 


Regular grades 1 to 6 Special education 
and kindergarten 


j | ] 
Boys | Girls | Total ype | Boys | Girls} Total 


Kimball Annex. - -- 
Kingsman -......-- 








y 
Park View...-...-. 
PeserOGR..nnse05-< 


Petworth 


ee 
Randle Highlands 
Raymond_..-_....-- 
Richardson _ - 
River Terrace_--- 
Rudolph_._--__-- 190 
150 
584 
Shepherd _ -...--- 215 
Simmons 3_____--- 331 


Simon 463 


a dite ctain 180 
Smothers. earn 426 
Stanton 400 


Stanton Annex_.--- 63 














Stevens... ....-..--: 186"| 


Stoddert —" 136 f west L : 
Summer. -.-_.-_--. 166 323 |-- 4 4 hos iy 267 
Syphax_.-.. 7 358 3 196 | Atyp_. ; ¢ 23 743 
Takoma 186 : : CAE. g é 366 
Tern ass eth 175 f ‘ : b s- LJ 3 303 


THONG 6.62 -pcnee, 318 32 yP- a : ‘ 638 | 








Thoraoon ----- 227 35, | { ae E oe teil 514 


Truesdell.........--| 318 | 357 | 75 | Atyp. 5 ‘ 593 +101 
SR one inna 496 | 6 ee ee D ocatunsatal 974 +8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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H. Tasite—Continued 


Membership in the elementary schools—Continued 





















































} | 
Membership on Apr. 4, 1957 
i inaahaimade ee siempieintinsinmaltl ae Differ- 
| member-| ence 
Regular grades 1 to 6 Special education Grand |_ ship (col. 9 
School and kindergarten total | Apr. 12, | minus 
1956" | col. 10) 
Boys | Girls | Total | Type!} Boys | Girls! Total | 
| 
(1) (2) @) | (5) @ | @ 1 ® | @ (10) (11) 
| at a 
Turner Annex-----. 75 73 ke didn sncduginess et 148 | 124 +24 
| Atype- 14 3 | 17 
Tyler... oe 302} 350/ 661 HG. ©-- na g} elt 7 | 854) —113 
8. C Tat at of 
Van Ness. ......--. 310} 328 | oss {Ath ae } 710 256 | +454 
Van Ness Annex. ._|-...-..-|---....- saab gees tech Ot ae 0 | 249) ~—249 
Walker-Jones. .___- 377 383 760 | Atyp 21 14 | 35 | 795 | 802 —7 
i echseesa~--- BT 5 WE 15 WEE baweenns fone pide a2 Ee 330} ~22 
es ah Abkenn a= 268 277 tt Rak bancd call cepa eitn~ aid Sthowee 545 508 +37 
Wheatley -........- 495 458 iD Wah dtethadls0+s4ab dhewsdhdlacaweiit 953 879 +74 
MEINE), cnenccceea 442 421 eee aces eas nia tha 863 827 +36 
Wilson...........-- 4} ii a {Gtye ey My Bib 100] o| +150 
Woodridge. .......- 232 235 OOF hess he cde igen di engr~29 467 444 +23 
EEE EL nt ocosad 726 759 | 1,485 -s= eg (4th eminem de te ae 4 1, 467 +18 
Visiting Instruc- Gawedcadhepiesnndlantonkeg | 80 57 137 137 | 137 0 
tion. 
ad ciccinsighee cence ididist celiiticnninell tbansond Ss cncaeaneincinaaia ala kbei le 
Total, ele- | 33,562 | 33,524 | 67,086 |........ 1,747 | 883 | 2,630 | 69,716 | 67,242 | +4-2,474 
mentary. 














1 Atyp.=Atypical; Br.=Braille; H. C.=Hearing conservation; M. R.=Extremely mentally retarded; 
Occ. = Occupational; O. H.=Orthopedically handicapped; Ov. A.=Over age; 8. C.=Sight conservation; 
8. A.=Social adjustment; V. I.= Visiting instruction. 

2 This building also houses the adult Americanization school program, offering the same lunch service as 
offered in our secondary schools. This lunch program comes under our centralized cafeteria operation. 
About 10 percent of the Adams Elementary School population take advantage of the lunch program. 

3 Simmons: The PTA sponsors an a la carte program offering soup, sandwiches, cookies, and milk. About 
25 percent of the children step in this program. 

4 Thomson and Young: The PTA sponsors an a la carte 1 offering soup, sandwiches, cookies, and 
milk. About 75 percent of the children at the Thomson School and 75 pereent of the children at the Young 
School participate in these lunch programs. 





I. TESTIMONY OF SENATOR MORSE BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


HOUSING AMENDMENTS OF 1957 


UNITED STatTES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, April 3, 1957. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in Room 301, Senate Office Building, 
at 11:35 a.m., Senator Joseph S. Clark presiding. 

Present: Senator Clark. 

Also present: Senator Morse. 

Senator CLarRK. The committee will be in order. 

Senator Morse, we are very happy to welcome you here as a witness on the 
housing bills which this committee is now considering. 

I should like the record to show that I have requested the chairman, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Alabama, ta permit the hearing to be held this 
morning in order to hear from Senator Morse about a tour he and I took of some 
of the blighted areas in the District of Columbia yesterday as part of our duties 
as members of a subcommittee of the Committee on the District of Columbia, of 
which the distinguished Senator from Oregon is chairman, a Senate committee 
dealing primarily with the problem of school lunches. 

I was so impressed by what we saw, the impact of what we saw on the need for 
legislation which is now before this committee, that I asked Senator Morse if he 
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would be willing to appear, and asked the chairman if he would be willing to 
permit the hearings to be reopened. . 

Both of my colleagues were gracious enough to answer those questions in the 
affirmative, and Senator Morse is here as a result this morning. 

Senator, we have pending before this committee bills which cover almost every 
facet of the problem of housing—shelter, urban redevelopment, interest rates, 
Government participation, and assisting in increasing the number of housing 
starts, the whole field with which you are, of course, so thoroughly familiar. 

The record is full of statistics and opinions. I felt that here yesterday we 
had seen at first-hand conditions in the Nation’s Capital such that, in my judg- 
ment, unless something is done by the 85th Congress to step up appropriations, to 
step up authorizations for urban-renewal projects, to step up authorizations for 
public-housing units, and to make credit more readily available to private builders 
so that houses can be built for families of moderate income, we are going to see 
what is a shocking and distressing condition continue yet another year. 

Without attempting to guide you in what you wish to tell this committee, Sen- 
ator, I would be grateful to you indeed if you would relate what I have just said 
about the problem in the District of Columbia as you have come to know it so 
well through your service on the District Committee, and even more recently 
during the last few weeks as chairman of the Subcommittee on the School Lunch 
Program. 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE MORSE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
OREGON 


Senator Morse. Senator Clark, may I say at the outset that you have honored 
me very much by inviting me to come here and testify before your committee, 
and I welcome the opportunity. 

I did not request to testify before because I knew that you, as the author of the 
bill, of which I am one of the cosponsors, are handling the situation in wonderful 
style, and my testimony on the bill itself was not needed. 

I am happy, however, as chairman of the Publie Welfare Subcommittee of the 
District of Columbia Committee, to add my testimony to this record from the 
standpoint of human factors involved. 

But before I turn to that, I would like to make this brief mention of the history 
of this kind of legislation that has been within my personal experience. As I 
have said, I am one of the cosponsors of 8S. 1694, of which the chairman of this 
subcommittee, the Senator from Pennsylvania, is the author. It is a basically 
sound bill, and I heartily endorse it before this committee. Both the author and 
the cosponsors have made clear that we are willing to consider any amendments 
to the bill that do not in any way destroy the objective of the bill. 

The bill, S. 1694, is very much like the Lehman bill of 1956, 8. 3158, of the 84th 
Congress, of which I was also one of the cosponsors. The record ought to show, 
as it probably already does, that the Housing and Home Finance Agency and the 
Treasury were against the Lehman bill and filed adverse reports against the bill. 

I also want to say, by way of introduction to my remarks, that the administra- 
tion, I think, is making a great mistake in refusing to let housing out from under 
the tight-money policy, despite serious depressing effects that that policy is 
having both on housing and on the lumber industry and other supplying indus- 
tries. I shall insert in the record toward the end of my testimony this morning 
recent statements that I have made in regard to the effect of the administration’s 
tight-money policy on the lumber industry in my State, which I think explains 
in so small measure the fact that the State of Oregon today is an unemployment 
disaster area. 

We have the highest unemployment in the Nation, and one of the main reasons 
for it is lumber is down—and when I say “down,” I mean down. We have lumber 
mill after lumber mill that is not moving a saw. And I think one of the primary 
reasons for it is because construction across the country is down, housing is 
down. And I just cannot understand the failure of the administration to recog- 
nize this fact. 

The administration, on the other hand, has come forward with some very bad 
proposals for action, in my judgment, in this field, when it suggests increasing 
the Veteran’s Administration’s mortgage rate from 4% to 5 percent and makes 
the same move on FHA as it did last year. 

And the increase of the interest rates did not help, as far as FHA is concerned. 
Oh, it might have helped some lenders a little, but it did not increase money 
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available for home buying. To the contrary, it restricted the availability of it, 
as the FHA experience shows. 

I wanted to say that, Mr. Chairman, by way of introduction, because we have 
a very important public policy question here that the Congress should do some- 
thing about, and that the people, in the last analysis, must decide. And I think 
they will in 1958, if we do not do something about it before 1958S. 

Now, I want to talk about the problem for a few minutes, Mr. Chairman, from 
the standpoint of the human factors involved. Particularly when a politician 
so testifies, he is bound to be subjected to the charge of critics that, to say the 
least, he is a sentimentalist if not one that is seeking to play politics with senti- 
mental considerations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that never deters me in my dedication to what I think is 
my primary responsibility as a legislator, and that is to translate into legislation 
human values. And I want to stress it because if I say nothing else in testimony 
this morning that I would have the public take note of, it would be this: 

This system of government of ours, known as a system of government that pro- 
motes political and economic freedom for the individual, was designed, if you 
will read your constitutional debates, to promote the general welfare of people. 
The wealth of America is its human wealth, the wealth of America is not mate- 
rialism. And if it ever becomes the objective of this country of ours to place 
materialism first, then historians in the not too distant future will be writing 
books about the “Decline of the American Civilization.” 

Oh, I know, you can say these are broad generalities that I am pointing out 
as the premises for my testimony. They are unanswerable truths, because they 
are great ideals, and therefore great practicalities, because the only practicality 
is an ideal put to work. 

And so in the Senate I am constantly resisting the expediencies and compro- 
mises of ideals. I am constantly resisting the selfish legislative proposals that 
seek to subordinate human values to material objectives and selfish gains. 

And if you will take those premises, Mr. Chairman, and apply them now to 
the legislative problem before this committee, you get a little better idea of 
why the Senator from Oregon has taken the position he has taken on public 
housing. Because, you see, public housing, in my judgment, is a great strength- 
ener of a private enterprise system. Why, if you did not have public housing— 
and you need much more of it—how do you suppose you would take care of the 
underprivileged people that have available to them in some places too little, 
although in some places public housing such as you and I saw yesterday? Why, 
your charity bills, your welfare bills would be so much more. 

But let me tell you, the cost in taxes that you may finally end up with by 
way of net costs will be small, and, in fact, we have yet to see whether we are 
going to end up with any net cost in the public housing program. But the 
charity costs to the American people would be so many times greater than any 
net tax costs that if you wanted to look at it from the standpoint of so-called 
hard, cold business approach, public housing demands support from the 
Congress. 

But I want to take you to the situation in the District of Columbia. Let me 
make very clear, I know that what we saw yesterday can be duplicated in 
many areas of America in congested cities; but I want to stress it in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia because we have the duty, it seems to me, as the Congress, to 
at least try to set examples in the Capital City of the Nation. We certainly 
have the duty, so long as we maintain this stranglehold on self-government in 
the District of Columbia by denying it to fellow Americans, of at least giving 
them decent service, which I respectfully say we are not doing in many phases 
of District of Columbia governmental life. Certainly in the phase of slum 
clearance we are doing a wretched job—too little, too late—and we ought to 
move rapidly to keep pace with our moral obligations. 

And so I return to a very brief statement on a moral obligation, Mr. Chair- 
man, because in my judgment this is not an empty obligation; it is a very real 
one. As legislators, we should be judged in history, as far as our record is 
concerned, by the record we make in living up to moral obligations. 

I want to talk about public housing for a while as a moral obligation of the 
Congress, because unless you have it, you are not going to alleviate the condi- 
tions we saw yesterday. Private enterprise will never do it. 

And I have gone through a political “crucible,” Mr. Chairman, where I 
have been opposed by so-called private enterprise groups because of the kind of 
testimony I give this morning. I just came through a historic campaign in 
which public housing was one of the issues. 
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Senator CLARK. Perhaps the Senator would forgive an interruption? 

Senator Morse. I will be very glad to have the interruption. 

Senator CLARK. May I remind him of the striking contrast between the pri- 
vate enterprise house we saw yesterday which was being sold for $9,900 to a 
citizen with, I believe it was 9 children and a job at $220 a month at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, and the situation we saw almost across the street, a public 
housing project? 

Senator Morse. A dramatic incident, Mr. Chairman; but not only that, the 
house that was being sold for $9,900 should be condemned. 

I have a little farm out here in Poolesville, Md., and I want to tell you, I have 
a barn with box stalls in it and lights and running water, and if you put a 
little heat in that barn it would be a much more fit place to house that family 
than the house that is being sold to them for $9,900. That is what you are up 
against. 

And we saw other houses yesterday that, let me tell you, my hog house on 
my farm, with a little heat in it—it has running water and lights too—and a 
little water hose on it for few hours, plus the heat, and moving furniture in it, 
that hog house would be a much better place to house families than many of the 
places we saw yesterday—within sight of the Capitol dome. In fact, one picture 
was taken yesterday with the Capitol dome in the foreground, and these hovels 
in the background, with alleys lined with stinking outdoor toilets, 34% or 4 blocks 
from the Capitol dome. 

Congresswoman Green of Oregon went with us in the morning and said she 
had recently returned from Jamaica where she had investigated slum conditions, 
and she saw nothing as bad in Jamaica as we saw within 3 to 6 blocks of the 
Capitol Building of the United States of America. Then you get some idea why 
I talk about moral values, why I talk about the human equation. 

Senator CLARK. Would the Senator contrast that with the situation we found 
in the public housing units? 

Senator Morse. I want to do that in relation to public housing. 

But first let me point out what we found in regard to so-called private enter- 
prise in this area yesterday. We found family after family paying $18 a week; 
you see, that gets up to $90 a: month.some months for disgraceful hovels with 
outside toilets, within a stone’s throw of the Capitol of the United States. 

We saw family after family paying from $53 to $90 a month rent for hovels 
that ought to be condemned. As I have said, room after room with plaster off, 
no heat except little oil burners that they bring in and for which they buy the 
oil themselves. 

Senator CLarkK. Senator, if those houses were condemned, where would the 
people be able to go? 

Senator Morse. Well, that was pointed out yesterday. They would just have 
to go farther out to similar hovels until the condemners catch up with them too. 
You see, this just becomes a vicious circle; although we cannot get beyond the 
District line, which is another problem, but which is a problem that makes it 
all the more important, in my judgment, that we have additional public housing 
within the District. We saw many white people living in shameful quarters 
yesterday, so do not get the idea that these are 100-percent colored people. 
Although if they were, I would be as ardent in my advocacy for public housing 
as I am for public housing for both whites and colored. 

But, you see, you just have to face up to the ugly fact that these colored 
people cannot move out of the District, and stay within the metropolitan area 
of Washington, D. C. They can move out of the District and go a long way 
away, back to areas of the South or to areas of the North, but various covenants 
and restrictions in outlymg areas make it impossible for them to really find 
suitable living quarters adjacent the District. 

Senator CLarK. Despite the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that such covenants are not enforcible. 

Senator Morse. That is right. It shows the lag between the law and its 
administration, with which we in the Senate are all familiar. 

But let me take you to the public housing units that you and I inspected yester- 
day. Remarkable, because you hear it said so often, “Oh, what good does it do 
to build public housing units for these people? They do not know how to take 
eare of them if you move them in.” 

Now, I asked the following question yesterday of one of the social workers 
from the southwest community, “What problems do you have with these people 
in public housing-units? Do you have many cases where they do not know how 
to take care of the unit?” 
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And she said, “Well, you have a case now and then where they have to be 
educated as to how to live in a decent household, because they have never had 
the experience in all their lifetime either as adults or as children, but the over- 
whelming majority of them rise to the benefits that society makes available 
to them.” 

And you and I saw that yesterday. We went into some public-housing units, 
families, where we would not have hesitated at all to have lingered and spent a 
social evening, if we had had the time, and enjoyed a meal; because they were 
clean, well-kept houses, in spite of the great economic handicaps that their 
occupants are confronted with. 

And so we had in these public housing units, the typical one that we visited 
was a two-bedroom unit with a living room and a bath and a kitchen, and with 
a very decent bathroom and facilities, very fine kitchen facilities; and the 
standard rent for that unit was $53 a month, including the light and the heat 
and the utilities. And all you have to do, if we could only get the Members 
of Congress to do it; all you have to do is to walk into one of those units and 
converse with the occupants of one of those units, and then go across the street, 
as you say, or down the alley into the hovels and converse with the occupants of 
of the hovels, and you see the difference between hope and despair. You see the 
difference between the psychological strengthening that is given to these people 
in the public-housing units, and the psychological weakening that the others are 
subjected to by permitting a slum condition to exist where they have to live in 
these worse than hog-house dwellings. 

Now let me make one more point, then I will take the next question. I want 
to say something. Yes; it is critical. Somebody ought to be critical of it. But 
it is not, in my judgment, representative of the social consciousness of most 
of the real-estate men I know. But the fact is you do have property owners, 
you do have property owners that are apparently willing to exploit the unfor- 
tunate. And to think that for some of these hovels there is collected $35, $45, 
$55, $70; $18 a week, adding up to $90 a month in some cases, for rent. And 
this is an awful phrase to use, now, but there is no answer to it: They are entitled 
to rent control. They are entitled to rent control from a Government that has 
the clear moral duty to see to it that the economically strong do not exploit the 
economically weak; because when the economically strong do that, they tear 
down the very essence of free government. 

And these “rent gougers” are the real subversives in Washington, D. C.; and I 
hold no brief for other types of subversives, but let me tell you that selfish 
economic interests that exploit human beings by charging the kind of rents we 
found yesterday for these hovels are subversive to good government. They 
endanger good government. And they make Communists. They are the cause 
of developing dangerous types of radicalism. 

So those of us who are of the liberal frame of mind and believe in government 
by law and believe in the protection of the rights of the individual, follow a 
course of action in the Congress of the United States where we try to impose 
reasonable regulations that will protect the private enterprise rights of business 
and at the same time live up to the duty of government to prevent them from 
exploiting the economically weak. 

And so I want to say this, further, Mr. Chairman. You know, we are often 
charged as politicians by unthinking people as being a bit demagogic. It is the 
kind of statement that I now make, which by some will be called demagogic, but 
not by anyone who knows me. We are about to approach Eastertime, where we 
rededicate ourselves as individuals, if we are Christians, to the Christian tenets. 
Those of other faiths, interestingly enough, also are about to approach their 
holy days where they rededicate themselves. No matter what the religion is—it 
is a very interesting religious phenomenon—as we see the birth of new life again 
in the spring of the year, religions all recognize it, and it calls for a renewal of 
faith and a rededication to spiritual teachings. 

And I like a public housing bill with the moral obligations of those teachings. 
And with one tenet that no politician in the Congress can successfully rebut— 
and that is that we are our brother’s keeper. 

But we are doing a mighty poor job of keeping our brothers within a stone’s 
throw of the Capitol of the United States. We are either immoral or unmoral 
about it. We are either asocial or just guilty of atrocious, wishful forgetfulness. 

Senator CriarK. Senator, I wonder—of course, I concur with your point of 
view completely—but you are familiar with the fact that recent legislation has 
confined the total amount of public housing starts for this and following fiscal 
year to 35,000 units for the entire country. There has been testimony in this 
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record that New York State needs 25,000 units a year for 10 years. There is 
testimony that Philadelphia needs 70,000 units right now and could absorb them 
at the rate of 10,000 units a year. 

The Mayor of Chicago testified yesterday that he felt Chicago, at a minimum, 
could take 5,000 units of public housing a year for the foreseeable future. 

Would you be willing to express any rough opinion as to the need for public 
housing in the District of Columbia? 

Senator Morst. Well, first I wanted to express my opinion in regard to its 
need in the Nation as a whole. I have said publicly many times—TI repeat it in 
the statement I am now going to ask to be made part of the record—that there 
should be a minimum of 225,000 units for the next few years, per year. 

That is how great I think this moral obligation is. 

And in the long run, let me say it will prove to be of tremendous economic 
benefit to our whole economy. It is going to result in the rehabilitation of human 
values to the point that you are going to find it is a good, selfish, economic invest- 
ment in terms of future tax laws; because as you rehabilitate a human being and 
put him back in the position where he can be an earning citizen, he pays off—if 
you want to talk about it with that kind of cold realism: He pays off. And he 
pays off into the Treasury of the United States. 

And so I would like to insert at this point, without taking the time to read it, 
Mr. Chairman, a statement that I made to the people of my State in a radio 
broadcast on March 27, in which, interestingly enough, I discussed this public- 
housing matter, and I cannot improve upon it by anything more that I can say 
on that phase of it, and I would like to have it made a part of my statement. 

Senator CLARK. The statement will be admitted and made a part of the 
Senator’s testimony at this point. 

(The statement refered to follows :) 


“WEEKLY RADIO BROADCAST 


“March 27, 1957 


“My report to you today on the activitiesm of Congress deals with a matter that 
is of major interest to every Oregonian—his pocketbook. 

“If you are a lumber-mill operator, or a logger, or a small retailer operating in 
a community where the lumber industry predominates, or if you work for an 
employer who is in any of these businesses, or if you are a housewife in a family 
whose income comes from one of these sources, you are directly affected by what 
I am going to discuss. 

“To most of us the terms “interest rate’ and “fiscal policy’ are pretty dull, 
bringing to mind long columns of numbers, adding machines, and bank windows. 
But they are at the bottom of something very important te us—our jobs, our 
take-home pay, and the balance sheets of the retail stores on our main streets. 

“I do not have to tell you that Oregon is not doing very well in this department. 
You know when your income is dropping without my having to list a lot of 
Statistics to prove it, but I want to give a few as a means of showing where the 
trouble really lies and what should be done about it. 

“The bulletin of the State unemployment compensation commission comes to my 
desk every month. The report for February shows unemployment up over a 
year ago in almost every county. In Lane, for example, the summary says that 
unemployment during the month was ‘at the highest level in recent years and 
at the month’s close was still substantially above last year’s level.’ The Grants 
Pass office reported that ‘jobs generally remained scarce and unemployment 
was above last year’s level.” Klamath Falls reported 45 percent more unem- 
ployment than for the same period last year. From Union and Wallowa 
Counties the report states that unemployment continued to rise in February 
and reached the maximum for the year. Harney County reported a 25 percent 
increase in unemployment claims over last year. 

“In nearly every case, the explanation for increased unemployment is the 
same—layoffs in the lumber industry and the failure of mills and processors to 
return to normal operating levels for this time of year. And the reason for the 
depressed state of the lumber industry is very largely that term ‘interest rate.’ 

“The chief market for Oregon lumber is housing. New housing starts are now 
at their lowest level since February 1949, simply because interest rates are too 
high to enable low- and middle-income home builders to build. The need for 
new homes is there. Our population continues to require far more new homes 
than are being built, but the construction business is being priced out of the 
market by the cost of borrowing and, with it, Oregon’s lumber industry. 
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“The effects are being felt in other Oregon industries because what happens 
to our lumber business reaches out just like the ripples from a stone dropped 
into a pond. This year, the income for each person in Oregon was $10 below 
the national average; in 1952 it was $97 above the national average. That 
relative decline in the money received and available for spending in the State 
has affected all our businesses, 

“In fact, Oregon business has gotten it both going and coming from increased 
interest rates. Small business itself must pay so much more to borrow money 
that half the small and medium-sized companies, which had bank credit lines 
in March of 1955, had been cut off by March of 1956. So an Oregon businessman 
has not only suffered from the interest rate as it affected the housing and lumber 
industries—which are his customers—but as it affected his own ability to borrow. 

“T have fought against the rising interest rate since the very day in 1953 when 
it was announced—just 9 days after the new administration took office. I was 
fearful of the impact it would have on our prosperity and, unfortunately, these 
misgivings have been borne out. Yes, despite all of the opposition put up 
against this policy and despite the fact that time and experience have proved 
we were right to oppose it, the administration has done nothing to reverse it. 

“Therefore, I have been working for some alternate means of regaining a high 
level of housing starts and of helping small businesses to stay in operation. One 
means is an increase in the number of housing units for public housing. Last 
year the administration proposed an unrealistic 35,000 units a year. The Senate 
voted for 135,000 units a year and I vigorously supported that figure. 

“Strong opposition from the administration prevented final approval of the 
135,000 units and the meager number favored by the administration prevailed. 
We must have a minimum of 225,000 public housing units started each year if 
we are to meet the needs of those in the lower income brackets for decent housing. 
We also need an increase in the number of special public housing units for the 
elderly. 

“T am working on two legislative measures aimed at raising the number of 
homes built by those in the middle and lower income brackets. One has already 
been introduced by Senator Clark of Pennsylvania and would supplement exist- 
ing FHA mortgage funds. FHA has helped families in the upper third of the 
income scale almost exclusively. Our bill would provide additional funds for 
low-interest rate mortgage loans to those in lower brackets. The other proposal 
I am working on, and which I hope to introduce shortly, would make available 
for direct housing loans, at a reasonable rate of interest, a part of the social- 
security fund, which is now invested entirely in Government bonds. 

“Until we have more money for direct loans at a rate of interest which the 
average American family can afford, I see little prospect that the level of new 
housing starts can be raised to a point where it will help the Oregon lumber 
industry. Testimony to congressional committees is that the trend of construc- 
tion is still downward, and that the outlook is for not more than 850,000 housing 
starts this year. We cannot permit an industry so basic as home building to 
suffer this setback from the 1.4 million new houses that were built in 1950. It is 
my hope that these bills will help the industry regain the 1950 level of construc- 
tion, or surpass it.” 

Senator Morse. Now, as to the District of Columbia, Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
think that we ought to proceed to provide an appropriation for a minimum for 
this next year of 10,000 units, and I think I am erring in the direction of under- 
statement if at all. But let us get on with 10,000 units, and let us build 10,000 
units for the next 5 years, and I think we will help in this matter of slum clear- 
ance and this matter of keeping up with our moral obligations. 

Senator CLARK. The Senator means 10,000 units a year; does he not? 

Senator Morse. Ten thousand units a year for 5 years, as the first immediate 
step. 

Now, there is another phase of this problem that I want to talk about, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may, and I have a prepared statement that I want to read. I 
know the administration will disapprove of it, on the basis of its record, but I 
think somebody ought to put this in the record. 

I think there is a great need to revamp Fannie May. And I would like to 
read this, if I may. 

In 1957, builders have stated that new housing starts may fall to 800,000— 
some 20 percent below 1956. 

This decline in the rate of new homes production comes on the heels of the 
greatest single annual increase in the population of the United States. The 
8 million population increase in 1956 set an all-time record, at the same time 
that housing production was falling to its lowest level in the past 5 years. 
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We need to provide housing for the 1.5 million couples that will marry this 
year. We need to provide more shelter for the parents that will have 4 million 
new babies born this year. 

In the next 10 years we must have 16 million new homes for Americans to 
move into. 

By 1967 we must have 7.5 million new homes to meet the demands of our 
growing population, We must have an additional 7.5 million homes for replace- 
ment of substandard and demolished homes. We must have 1 million additional 
homes for our rapidly growing old-age population. 

These are minimum estimates of our housing needs by 1967. 

Where will these homes come from? 

To produce housing we must have adequate financing at reasonable interest 
costs. 

But in the past 5 years we have seen a steady rise in financing charges for 
new homes. The result has been that a moderate income family wishing to buy 
a home today under the VA or the FHA must pay an extra $2,500 to $3,000 in 
total financing charges over the life of a 30-year $10,000 mortgage compared to 
1952. 

The shortage of housing credit has given rise to a widespread discount practice 
which is inflating the cost of new housing. 

Fewer and fewer moderate priced homes are being constructed under the 
FHA and VA, and more and more homes are being financed conventionally with 
second and third mortgages. 

Under the Housing Act of 1950, we created the Federal National Mortgage 
Association which was supposed to provide support to the VA and FHA mort- 
gage market. It was supposed to help support the financing of various special- 
assistance housing programs for middle income and minority groups. 

When the Republicans took over, the first thing they did was to convert the 
FNMA into a conservative mortgage banking institution. Under the new FNMA, 
instead of supporting the FHA and VA mortgage market, they were forbidden 
to pay prices for mortgages in excess of the market price. In actual practice, 
following the Housing Act of 1954, FNMA announced price schedules that were 
below the market averages then prevailing in a substantial number of areas. 
For months after the passage of the Housing Act of 1954 there were no sales of 
mortgages to FNMA. 

What happened thereafter was that as the housing market tightened in mid- 
1955 and thereafter, the mortgage discounts operated to bring FNMA’s prices 
in line with market prices. Since then, FNMA, instead of supporting the mort- 
gage market, has, in setting its purchase prices, followed the market down. 

Under the new FNMA, each mortgage seller was required to buy stock in an 
amount not less than 3 percent of the unpaid principal amount of the mortgage. 
This was a neat device whereby the facility would ultimately be turned over 
to private hands, as the charter provided. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, who pays for this stock investment? Any banker or 
builder will tell you that ultimately it comes out of the pocket of the home buyers. 
They are putting up the funds which will enable the private bankers to take 
over this facility. IF-NMA’s investment fee has since been reduced to 2 percent 
but the home buyer is still paying the 2 percent. 

FNMA had a capital stock of $109 million until we recently passed legislation 
authorizing them to increase their capital by an additional $50 million. Over 
90 percent of the total capital of FNMA has been provided by the Treasury. 
And FNMA is authorized to borrow up to 10 times its capital stock, the proceeds 
of which are to be used for secondary mortgage market support operations. 

What has FNMA done with this Treasury credit and with this substantial 
borrowing authority? Has it helped the average citizen obtain moderate priced 
housing at reasonable interest costs? The answer is that FNMA has operated 
mainly to provide liquidity for the mortgage bankers. 

FNMA is now buying the recently increased FHA 5-percent mortgages below 
par. Their announced purchase price ranges from 97 to 99. VA’s are being pur- 
chased at discounts ranging from 93 to 96. 

FNMA since 1954 has declared $669,533 in dividends on Treasury-held pre- 
ferred, and $147,660 on privately held, common stock. It has set aside in un- 
distributed profits which will one day be available to the stockholders, 
$2,269,570. 

FNMA has paid to the Treasury $3,309,619 in taxes on its profits. 

In computing its profits tax liability, the Treasury does not permit FNMA to 
deduct its mandatory preferred stock payment which is the equivalent of in- 
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terest paid to the Treasury for its capital. Treasury requirements for FNMA 
plus the market rates it must pay when it borrows, make it impossible for 
FNMA to perform its functions of providing support to the mortgage market in 
such a way as to insure reasonable financing charges. 

It is time to put FNMA back to the status it was in before 1954. 

I should like to see FNMA be required to support the FHA and VA mortgage 
market at par. I should like to see FNMA step up its special assistance sup- 
port activity so that middle income co-ops and minority housing may get reason- 
able financing. 

We must act soon to stimulate homebuilding or we may be faced with a 
serious housing slump which will affect the entire economy. 

The FHA and the VA should abandon their recent efforts to restrict activity 
under their programs by issuing overly rigid regulations. The FHA income to 
salesprice ratios are becoming increasingly restrictive. VA regulations requir- 
ing VA final compliance report after an FHA final compliance report is making 
it more and more onerous for builders. 

There are other restrictive regulations recently issued, all pointing toward 
further cutbacks under FHA and VA programs which are not consonant with 
the professed desire of this administration to see a higher level of homebuilding. 

And I close, subject to your questions, by saying this, Mr. Chairman. If you 
ask me to tell you what I think is the greatest check on undesirabe movements 
in this country, on subversive activity, the greatest check on any form of radi- 
ealism, I will tell you what it is—private home ownership in the city, and 
family farm ownership in the country, and decent housing conditions for those 
that cannot own their own homes. That is the greatest check. 

Give me a country in which the people either own their homes or live in 
decent homes, and I will give you a country that you do not have to worry 
about in regard to its political stability. I will give you a country then that 
has gone a long way in living up to the moral obligations and the human equa- 
tion that I have talked about here this morning. 

It is not easy; it has got to be done, though, Mr. Chairman, if we are really 
going to be, in my opinion, representatives of a free people, dedicated and prac- 
ticing the dedication of trying to put into legislative form human-welfare legis- 
lation under the general-welfare clauses of the Constitution. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator CLark. Thank you very much, Senator, for your inspiring testimony, 
which I hope will be carefully considered by all members of the committee before 
we report out the desired legislation. 

I do not want to detain you unduly, but I would, if I may, like to ask you just 
1 or 2 questions. 

Senator Morse. Go right ahead. 

Senator Ciark. I would like first, if I may, to place in the record a couple of 
facts, a few facts about this District situation, and perhaps ask you to comment 
on them. 

I have before me the annual report of the National Capital Housing Author- 
ity for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, which, the staff advises me, is the 
latest —e from the Authority. On the cover, the objective of the Authority 
is stated : 

“A city rid of all its slums, a city with good dwellings for all its people.” 

In the body of the record statistics are set forth indicating that under the 1950 
census, 12.4 percent of the total supply of housing in the District was sub- 
standard buildings, a total of 26,555; that the minimum population housed in 
such dwellings at that time was 72,480. 

I think we can probably both agree that the situation is little, if any, better 
now than it was then. 

Senator Morse. With the influx, may I say, of increased population of low- 
income groups, I would be very much surprised if it is not considerably worse 
than that. 

Senator CLarK. And so would I, Senator. 

I would like to put in the record what has been done in the public-housing 
field in the District. There are presently under management, the staff advises 
me, 5,292 units. There are 612 under construction, and site has been cleared 
for 456 more. Advanced planning has progressed on 1.571 additional, and there 
are 1,500 more authorized for which no site has yet been selected; or a total 
authorized of 4,139 units, and a total authorized and constructed of 9,431 units. 
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Senator, I think you are familiar generally with the situation with respect to 
urban redevelopment in the District. I would point out that there are major 
projects, at least in the mind’s eye, and some of them underway, in both the 
Southwest and Northwest sections of the District, and that those redevelopment 
projects are perhaps one of the major sources of additional sites for public 
housing in the District because the amount of vacant land is becoming less and 
less all the time. 

The Senator is familiar with the action of Mr. Cole of HHFA in cutting back 
the requested authorization for urban renewal for the country from the figure 
of $250 million recommended by President Eisenhower to a figure of $175 
million. 

The mayors of the United States, represented by their two agencies—the 
American Municipal Association and the United States Conference of Mayors— 
came in here last week and testified that Mr. Cole’s action was killing urban 
redevelopment in the United States. 

I am wondering, Senator, whether if we make the basic assumption that at 
least some of the urban-redevelopment and urban-renewal projects for the 
District will inevitably be slowed down, if not eliminated, by this cutback in 
authorization while perhaps some of them would be permitted to continue 
because they have received approval, whether in your judgment that would 
not be a shocking additional blow to the objectives of the National Capital 
Housing Authority to rid the District of its slums and to provide the District 
with good dwellings for all its people? 

Senator Morse. Well, my answer is that Mr. Cole’s program makes a scrap 
of paper out of the report, and I speak respectfully. But, after all, we have 
the responsibility of stating what we thing are the honest facts. I am not 
surprised at Mr. Cole’s course of action; I predicted it at the time of his 
appointment. When you appoint somebody with a record of being antipublic 
housing, you are not going to expect him to put forward much of a program 
for urban redevelopment. 

Senator CLarK. There are those who call it “repeal by appointment,” I 
believe? 

Senator Morse. Well, you see, I speak quite nonpartisan about this, because 
I have belonged to both parties. And I do not know anybody in the Senate 
who can speak more nonpartisanly than I can. I want to point out that I 
predicted this course of action, and I pointed out what doubletalk it is for an 
administration to say it is liberal in human affairs but conservative in eco- 
nomic matters. And of course those are irreconcilable concepts, and this illus- 
trates as clearly as anything I can state: You cannot separate the economic 
welfare of these people from the human values involved. And this is a good 
example of what the shortcomings of this administration are in the field of 
socioeconomic affairs. 

Senator Criark. Senator, I want to thank you very much for your willing- 
ness to take the time to give us this testimony. 

I do think the condition of the District, as well as the conditions all over 
the country to which you have referred, indicate that a crisis confronts us; 
and I hope the appropriate legislation will be shortly forthcoming. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. It was a pleasure to be here. 

Senator CrLarK. Senator Sparkman has asked me to announce the record 
will stay open for a week. He has suggested to the staff director that certain 
information be placed in the record, at the same point testimony appeared, if 
it is convenient to do so. 

The hearing is adjourned; this concludes the hearings of the Subcommittee 
on Housing. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 22 p. m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 
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